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CHAPTER   I. 

ANXIENT  PAINTING,   FROM  THE    EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
CHRISTIAN    ERA. 


IN  speaking  of  art  we  often  contrast  the  useful  or  me- 
chanical arts  with  the  Fine  Arts ;  by  these  terms  we 
denote  the  difference  between  the  arts  which  are  used  in 
making  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  useful  in  civilized 
life,  and  the  arts  by  which  ornamental  and  beautiful  things 
are  made. 

The  fine  arts  are  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Poe- 
try, and  Music,  and  though  we  could  live  if  none  of  these 
existed,  yet  life  would  be  far  from  the  pleasant  experience 
that  it  is  often  made  to  be  through  the  enjoyment  of  these 
arts. 

In  speaking  of  Painting,  just  here  I  wish  to  include  the 
more  general  idea  of  pictures  of  various  sorts,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  while  picture-making  belongs  to  the  fine  or 
beautiful  arts,  it  is  now  made  a  very  useful  art  in  many 
ways.  For  example,  when  a  school-book  is  illustrated,  how 
much  more  easily  we  understand  the  subject  we  are  study- 
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ing  through  the  help  we  get  from  pictures  of  objects  or 
places  that  we  have  not  seen,  and  yet  wish  to  know  about. 
Pictures  of  natural  scenery  bring  all  countries  before  our 
eyes  in  such  a  way  that  by  looking  at  them,,  while  reading 
books  of  travel,  we  may  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
lands  we  have  never  seen,  and  may  never  be  able  to  visit. 

Who  does  not  love  pictures  ?  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  open  a  magazine  or  book  filled  with  fine  illustrations. 
St.  Augustine,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
said  that  "  pictures  are  the  books  of  the  simple  or  un- 
learned ;"  this  is  just  as  true  now  as  then,  and  we  should 
regard  pictures  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  means  of  edu- 
cation. Thus  one  of  the  uses  of  pictures  is  that  they  give 
us  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  have  not  seen  ;  a  second  use  is 
that  they  excite  our  imaginations,  and  often  help  us  to  for- 
get disagreeable  circumstances  and  unpleasant  surround- 
ings. The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  very  important, 
because  in  this  way  we  can  add  much  to  our  individual  hap- 
piness. Through  this  power,  if  we  are  in  a  dark,  narrow 
street,  in  a  house  which  is  not  to  our  liking,  or  in  the  midst 
of  any  unpleasant  happenings,  we  are  able  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  a  photograph  or  picture  that  may  be  there, 
and  by  studying  it  we  are  able  to  imagine  ourselves  far,  far 
away,  in  some  spot  where  nature  makes  everything  pleas- 
ant and  soothes  us  into  forgetfulness  of  all  that  can  disturb 
our  happiness.  Many  an  invalid — many  an  unfortunate 
one  is  thus  made  content  by  pictures  during  hours  that 
would  otherwise  be  wretched.  This  is  the  result  of  culti- 
vating the  perceptive  and  imaginative  faculties,  and  when 
once  this  is  done,  we  have  a  source  of  pleasure  within  our- 
selves and  not  dependent  on  others  which  can  never  be 
taken  from  us. 

It  often  happens  that  we  see  two  persons  who  do  the 
same  work  and  are  situated  in  the  same  way  in  the  world 
who  are  very  different  in  their  manner  ;  one  is  light-hearted 
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and  liappy,  the  other  heavy  and  sad.     If  you  can  find  out 

the  truth,  it  will  result  that  the  sad  one  is  matter-of-fact,  and 
has  no  imagination — ht:  can  only  think  of  his  work  and 
what  concerns  him  personally;  but  tlic  merry  one  would 
surprise  you  if  you  could  read  his  thoughts — if  you  could 
know  the  distances  they  have  passed  over,  and  what  a  vast 
difference  there  is  between  his  tliouyht  and  his  work.  So 
while  it  is  natural  for  almost  every  one  to  exclaim  joyfully 
at  the  beauty  of  pictures,  and  to  enjoy  looking  at  them  sim- 
ply. I  wi^h  my  readers  to  think  of  their  uses  also,  and  un- 
derstand the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  them.  I 
have  only  hinted  at  a  few  of  these  uses,  but  many  others 
will  occur  to  you. 

When  pictures  are  composed  of  beautiful  colors,  such  as 
we  usually  think  of  when  we  speak  of  the  art  of  painting, 
the  greatest  charm  of  pictures  is  reached,  and  all  civilixed 
people  have  admired  and  encouraged  this  art.  It  is  true 
that  the  remains  of  ancient  art  now  existing  are  principally 
those  of  architecture  or  sculpture,  yet  liiere  arc  a  sufficient 
nunibcr  of  pictures  in  color  to  prove  how  old  the  art  of 
painting  is. 

EtSYPT. 

Egyptian  painting  is  principally  found  on  the  walls  of 
temples  and  tombs,  upon  columns  and  cornices,  and  on 
small  articles  found  in  burial  places.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  used  as  a  decoration  ;  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
be  useful,  and  was  so  employed  as  to  tell  the  history,  of  the 
country  ; — its  wars,  with  their  conquests  and  triumphs,  and 
the  lives  of  the  kings,  and  many  other  stories,  are  just  as 
distinctly  told  by  pictures  as  by  the  hieroglyphics  or  Elgyp- 
tian  writings.  We  can  scarcely  say  that  Egyptian  painting 
is  beautiful ;  but  it  certainly  is  very  interesting. 

The  Egyptians  had  three  kinds  of  painting  :  one  on  flat 
surfaces,  a  second  on  bas-reliefs,  or  designs  a  little  raised 
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and  then  colored,  and  a  third  on  designs  in  intaglio,  or  hol- 
lowed out  from  the  fiat  surface  and  the  colors  applied  to 
the  figures  thus  cut  out.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
we  call  perspective,  that  is,  the  art  of  representing  a  variety 
of  objects  on  one  flat  surface,  and  making  them  appear  to 
be  at  different  distances  from  us — and  you  will  see  from  the 
illustrations  given  here  that  their  drawing  and  their  manner 
of  expressing  the  meaning  of  what  they  painted  Avere  very 
crude.  As  far  as  the  pictorial  effect  is  concerned,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  three  modes  of  Egyptian 
painting ;  their  general  appearance  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  Egyptian  artist  sacrificed  everything  to  the  one 
consideration  of  telling  his  story  clearly;  the  way  in  which 
he  did  this  was  sometimes  very  amusing,  such  as  the  mak- 
ing one  man  twice  as  tall  as  another  in  order  to  signify  that 
he  was  of  high  position,  such  as  a  king  or  an  officer  of 
high  rank.  When  figures  are  represented  as  following  each 
other,  those  that  are  behind  are  frequently  taller  than  those 
in  front,  and  sometimes  those  that  are  farthest  back  are 
ranged  in  rows,  with  the  feet  of  one  row  entirely  above 
the  heads  of  the  others.  This  illustration  of  the  storming 
of  a  fort  by  a  king  and  his  sons  will  show  you  what  I  mean. 
The  sons  are  intended  to  be  represented  as  following  the 
father,  and  are  in  a  row,  one  above  the  other  (Fig.  2). 

For  the  representation  of  water,  a  strip  of  blue  filled  in 
with  perpendicular  zigzag  black  lines  was  used.  From 
these  few  facts  you  can  understand  how  unformed  and  awk- 
ward Egyptian  pictures  seem  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
existing  idea  of  what  is  beautiful.  There  appear  to  have 
been  certain  fixed  rules  for  the  use  of  colors,  and  certain 
objects  were  always  painted  in  the  colors  prescribed  for 
them.  The  background  of  a  picture  was  always  of  a  single, 
solid  color  ;  Egyptian  men  were  painted  in  a  reddish  brown, 
and  horses  were  of  the  same  shade  ;  women  were  generally 
yellow,  sometimes  a  lighter  brown  than  the  men  ;  negroes 
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were  black,  the  Asiatic  races  yellow,  and  but  one  instance 
is  known  of  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  hair.  The 
draperies  about  the  figures  were  painted  in  pleasing  colors, 
and  were  sometimes  transparent,  so  that  the  figures  could 
be  seen  through  them. 

The  execution  of  Egyptian  paintings  was  very  mechan- 
ical. One  set  of  workmen  prepared  the  plaster  on  the  wall 
for  the  reception  of  the  colors  ;  another  set  drew  all  the  out- 
lines in  red  ;  then,  if  chiselling  was  to  be  done,  another  class 
performed  this  labor  ;  and,  finally,  still  others  put  on  the 
colors.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  more  matter-of-fact 
than  such  painting  as  this,  and  under  such  rules  an  artist  of 
the  most  lofty  genius  and  imagination  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  express  his  conceptions  in  his  work.  We  know  all 
this  because  some  of  these  pictures  exist  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  and  are  left  in  the  various  stages  of  execution ; 
then,  too,  there  are  other  pictures  of  the  painters  at  their 
work,  and  all  these  different  processes  are  shown  in  them. 
The  outline  drawing  is  the  best  part  of  Egyptian  painting, 
and  this  is  frequently  very  cleverly  done. 

As  I  have   intimated,  the  greatest  value  of  Egyptian 
painting  is  that  it  gives  us  a  clear  record  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  a  very  ancient  people — of  a  civilization  which 
has  long  since  passed  away,  and  of  which  we  should  have  a 
comparatively  vague  and  unsatisfactory  notion  but  for  this 
picture-history  of  it.      The  religion,   the  political  history, 
and  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  all  placed 
before  us  in  these  paintings.     Through  a  study  of  them  we 
know  just  how  they  hunted  and  fished,  gathered  their  fruits, 
tilled  the  soil,  and  cooked  the  food,  played  games,  danced, 
and  practised  gymnastics,  conducted  their  scenes  of  festiv- 
ity and  mourning — in  short,  how  they  lived  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.  Thus  you  see  that  Egyptian  painting  is  a  very 
important  example  of  the  way  in  which  pictures  can  teach 
us;  you  will  also  notice  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  that 
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they  should  be  pretty  in  order  that  we  may  learn  from 
them. 

Another  use  made  of  Egyptian  painting  was  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  papyrus  rolls  upon  which  historical  and  other 
documents  were  written.  These  rolls,  found  in  the  tombs, 
are  now  placed  in  museums  and  collections  of  curious  things ; 
the  paintings  upon  them  may  be  called  the  oldest  book  il- 
lustrations in  the  world.  Sometimes  a  single  color  is  used, 
such  as  red  or  black ;  but  others  are  in  a  variety  of  colors 
which  have  been  put  on  with  a  brush.  Indeed,  some  rolls 
exist  which  have  pictures  only,  and  are  entirely  without 
hieroglyphics  or  writing  characters  ;  one  such  is  more  than 
twenty  yards  long,  and  contains  nothing  but  pictures  of 
funeral  ceremonies. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  so  serious  a  people  that  it 
is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  some  of  these  pictures  are 
intended  for  jokes  and  satires,  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
comic  papers  of  to-day  ;  for  example,  there  is  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  London,  representing  cats  and  rats  fight- 
ing, which  is  intended  to  ridicule  the  soldiers  and  heroes  of 
the  Egyptian  army. 

One  cannot  study  Egyptian  painting  without  feeling 
sorry  for  the  painters  ;  for  in  all  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  done  by  them  no  one  man  was  recognized — no  one 
is  now  remembered.  We  know  some  of  the  names  of  great 
Egyptian  architects  which  are  written  in  the  historical  rolls  ; 
but  no  painter's  name  has  been  thus  preserved.  The  fact 
that  no  greater  progress  was  made  is  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
couraging influences  that  must  have  been  around  these 
artists,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  none  of  them  had  imagina- 
tion or  originality  :  there  must  have  been  some  whose  souls 
were  filled  with  poetic  visions,  for  some  of  the  Egyptian 
writings  show  that  poetry  existed  in  ancient  Egypt.  But 
of  what  use  could  imagination  be  to  artists  who  were  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  a  narrow  priesthood,  and  hedged  about 
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by  a  superstitious  religion  which  even  laid  down  rules  for 
art? 

For  these  reasons  we  know  something  of  Egyptian  art 
and  nothing  of  Egyptian  artists,  and  from  all  these  infln- 
enccs  it  follows  that  Egyptian  painting  is  little  more  than  an 
illuminated  alphabet  or  a  child's  picture-history.  In  the 
hieroglyphics,  or  writing  characters  of  Egypt,  it  often  occurs 
that  small  pictures  of  certain  animals  or  other  objects  stand 
for  whole  words,  and  it  appears  that  this  idea  was  carried 
into  Eg3'ptian  painting,  which  by  this  means  became  simply 
a  picture  chronicle,  and  never  reached  a  point  where  it 
could  be  called  truly  artistic  or  a  high  art. 

ASSYRIA, 


The  remains  of  Assyrian  painting  arc  so  few  that  they 
scarcely  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  prove  that  the 
Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  decorate  their  walls  with 
pictures.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  prepared  with  plaster, 
and  the  designs  were  painted  on  that ;  in  other  cases  the 
painting  was  done  upon  the  brick  itself.  The  paintings  on 
plaster  were  usually  on  the  inner  walls,  and  many  of  these 
which  have  been  discovered  during  the  excavations  have 
disappeared  when  ex'posed  to  the  air  after  their  long  burial 
from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Speaking  of  the«c  pictures,  the  writer  on  art,  J.  Oppert, 
says  that  some  paintings  were  found  in  the  Palace  of  Sar- 
gon ;  they  represented  gods,  lions,  rosettes,  and  various 
other  designs ;  but  when  he  reached  Nineveh,  one  year 
after  these  discoveries,  the  pictures  had  all  disappeared — 
the  colors  which  had  been  buried  twenty-five  hundred  years 
la»ted  but  a  few  days  after  they  were  uncovered. 

Assyrian  tile-painting  was  more  durable  than  the  wall- 
painiing  ;  but  in  all  the  excavations  that  have  been  made 
these  have  been  found  only  in  fragments,  and  from  these 
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fragments  no  complete  picture  has  been  put  together.  The 
largest  one  was  found  at  Nimrud,  and  our  illustration  is 
taken  from  it.  It  represents  a  king,  as  we  know  by  the 
tiara  he  wears,  and  two  servants  who  follow  him.  The  pic- 
tures to  which  the  existing  fragments  belong  could  not 
have  been  large  :  the  figures  in  our  picture  are  but  nine 
inches  high.  A  few  pieces  have  been  found  which  must 
have  belonged  to  larger  pictures,  and  there  is  one  which 
shows  a  part  of  a  face  belonging  to  a  figure  at  least  three 
feet  high  ;  but  this  is  very  unusual. 

The  Assyrian  paintings  have  a  broad  outline  which  is 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  rest  of  the  picture  ;  it  is  generally 
white  or  yellow.  There  are  very  few  colors  used  in  them. 
This  does  not  accord  with  our  notions  of  the  dresses  and 
stuffs  of  the  Assyrians,  for  we  suppose  that  they  were  rich 
and  varied  in  color — probably  they  had  so  few  pigments 
that  they  could  not  represent  in  their  paintings  ail  the 
colors  they  knew. 

No  one  can  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  Assyrian 
painting;  but,  judging  from  the  little  of  it  which  remains, 
and  from  the  immense  number  of  Assyrian  sculptures  which 
exist,  we  may  conclude  that  the  chief  aim  of  Assyrian  ar- 
tists was  to  represent  each  object  they  saw  with  absolute 
realism.  The  Dutch  painters  were  remarkable  for  this  trait 
and  for  the  patient  attention  which  they  gave  to  the  details 
of  tlieir  work,  and  for  this  reason  Oppert  has  called  the  As- 
syrians the  Dutchmen  of  antiquity. 

BABYLON. 

In  Babylon,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  under  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  art  of  tile-painting  reached  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  The  Babylonians  had  no  such  splendid 
alabaster  as  had  the  Assyrians,  neither  had  they  lime-stone ; 
so  they  could  not  make  fine  sculptured  slabs,  such  as  are 
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found  at  Nineveh  and  in  other  Assyrian  ruins.  But  the 
Babylonians  had  a  fine  clay,  and  they  learned  how  to  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  city  of  Babylon  shone  with 
richly  colored  tiles,  and  one  traveller  writes  :  "  By  the  side 
of  Assyria,  her  colder  and  severer  sister  of  the  North,  Baby- 
lon showed  herself  a  true  child  of  the  South, — rich,  glowing, 
careless  of  the  rules  of  taste,  only  desiring  to  awaken  ad- 
miration by  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  her  appearance." 

Many  of  the  Babylonish  tiles  are  in  regular,  set  patterns 
in  rich  tints  ;  some  are  simply  in  solid  colors.  These  last 
arc  found  in  the  famous  terrace- tern  pie  of  Borsippc,  near 
Babylon.  We  know  from  ancient  writings  that  there  were 
decorative  paintings  in  Babylon  which  represented  hunting 
scenes  and  like  subjects,  and,  according  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  chap,  xxiii.,  verse  14,  there  were  *'  men  portrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with 
vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding 
in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look 
to,  aRer  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the  land 
of  their  nativity."  Sonic  writers  assuniu  that  this  must  have 
been  a  description  of  tapestries  ;  hut  most  authorities  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  glazed  tile-paintings. 

A  whole  cargo  of  fragments  of  Babylonish  tile-paintings 
was  once  collected  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
and,  when  on  board  a  ship  and  ready  to  be  sent  away,  by 
some  accident  the  whole  was  sunk.  From  the  descriptions 
of  theni  which  were  written,  we  find  that  there  were  por- 
tions of  pictures  of  human  faces  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  of  animals,  mountains,  and  forests,  of  water,  walls, 
and  trees. 

Judging  from  what  still  remains,  the  art  of  painting  was 
far  less  important  and  much  less  advanced  ;imong  the  East- 
ern or  Oriental  nations  than  were  those  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.  U  is  very  strange  that  the<;e  peoples,  who  seem 
to  have  observed  nature  closely,  and  to  have  mastered  the 
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mathematical  sciences,  made  no  steps  toward  the  discover}' 
of  the  laws  of  perspective ;  neither  did  they  know  how  to 
give  any  expression  of  thought  or  feeling  to  the  human 
face.  In  truth,  tlieir  pictures  were  a  mere  repetition  of  set 
hgures,  and  were  only  valuable  as  pieces  of  colored  decora- 
tions for  walls,  adding  a  pleasing  richness  and  variety  by 
their  different  tints,  but  almost  worthless  as  works  of  art. 


ANCIENT  GREECE   AND  ITALY. 

The  painting  of  Greece  and  that  of  ancient  Italy  are  so 
much  the  same  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  them 
separately;  the  art  of  painting  was  carried  from  Greece  to 
Italy  by  Uie  Etruscans,  and  the  art  of  ancient  Rome  was 
simply  that  of  Greece  transplanted.  If  Greek  artists  were 
employed  by  Romans,  certainly  their  works  were  Greek ; 
and  if  Romans  painted  tliey  aimed  to  imitate  the  Greeks 
exactly,  so  that  Italian  painting  before  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  must  be  considered  together  with  that  of 
Greece, 

In  architecture  and  sculpture  the  ancient  Greeks  ac- 
cepted what  had  been  done  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyr- 
ians as  a  foundation,  and  went  on  to  perfect  the  work  of  the 
older  nations  through  the  aid  of  poetic  and  artistic  imagina- 
tions. But  in  painting  the  Greeks  followed  nothing  tliat 
had  preceded  them.  They  were  the  first  to  make  pictures 
which  were  a  life-like  reproduction  of  what  they  saw  about 
tDcm  :  they  were  the  first  to  separate  painting  from  sculp- 
ture, and  to  give  it  such  importance  as  would  permit  it  to 
have  its  own  place,  quite  free  from  the  influence  of  any 
other  art.  and  in  its  own  way  as  grand  and  as  beautiful  as 
itK  sister  arts. 

There  are  writers  who  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Greek  paintin|>  from  the  very  earliest  times  ;  but  I  shall  be- 
gin with  Apollodorus.  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  Greek 
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painter  worthy  of  fame,  because  he  was  the  first  one  who 
kneuc  how  to  make  his  pictures  appear  to  be  real,  and  to 
follow  the  rules  of  perspective  so  as  to  have  a  background 
from  which  his  figures  stood  out,  and  to  shade  his  colors 
and  soften  his  outlines.  He  was  very  famous,  and  was 
called  skiagraphos,  which  means  shadow  painter. 

ApoHodonis  was  an  Athenian,  and  lived  at  about  the 
close  of  tlie  fifth  century  B.C.  Although  he  was  a  remark- 
able artist  thcHj  wc  must  not  fancy  that  his  pictures  would 
Ijave  satisfied  our  idea  of  the  beautiful— in  fact,  Pliny,  the 
historian,  who  saw  his  pictures  six  hundred  years  later,  at 
Pergamos,  says  that  Apnllodorus  was  but  the  gatekeeper 
who  threw  open  the  gates  of  painting  to  the  famous  artists 
who  lived  after  him. 

Zcuxis  was  a  pupil  of  ApoUodorus,  and  a  great  artist 
also.  He  was  boru  at  Ileraclea,  probably  in  Lower  Italy. 
When  young  hu  kd  a  wandering  life ;  he  studied  at  Athens 
nndcr  ApoUodorus,  and  settled  in  Ephesus.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  his  pictures  on  exhibition,  and  charging  an 
admittance  fee,  just  as  artists  do  now:  he  called  himself 
"  the  unsurpassable,"  and  said  and  did  many  vain  and  fool- 
ish things.  Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  considered  his  pic- 
tures as  beyond  any  price,  and  so  gave  them  away.  Upon 
one  of  his  works  he  wrote,  ' '  Easier  to  carp  at  than  to  copy, " 
It  is  said  that  he  actually  laughed  him<;c]f  to  death  from 
amusement  at  one  of  his  own  pictures,  which  represented 
an  old  woman. 

Zeuxis  had  a  rival  in  the  painter  Parrhasius,  and  their 
names  are  often  associated.  On  one  occasion  they  made 
trial  of  their  artistic  skill.  Zeuxis  painted  a  bunch  of  grapes 
so  naturally  that  the  birds  came  to  peck  at  them.  Then 
Parrhasius  painted  a  hanging  curtain,  and  when  his  picture 
was  exposed  to  the  public  Zeuxis  asked  him  to  draw  aside 
his  curtain,  fully  believing  it  to  be  of  cloth  and  concealing 
a  picture  behind  it.     Thus  it  was  judged  that  Parrhasius 
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was  the  best  artist,  for  he  had  deceived  Zeuxis,  while  the 
latter  had  only  deceived  the  birds. 

From  these  stories  It  appears  that  these  artists  tried  to 
imitate  objects  with  great  exactness.  Parrhasius,  too,  was 
a  vain  man,  and  went  about  in  a  purple  robe  with  a  gold 
wreath  about  \\h  head  and  gold  clasps  on  bis  sandals;  lie 
painted  his  own  portrait,  and  called  it  the  god  Mctnics, 
or  Mercury  ;  he  wrote  praises  of  himself  in  which  lie  called 
himself  by  m-iny  high-sounding  names,  for  all  of  wliich  he 
was  much  ridiculed  by  others. 

However,  both  these  artists  were  surpassed  by  Timan- 
thes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  who  relate  that  he 
engaged  in  a  trial  of  skill  with  Parrhasius.  and  came  off  the 
victor  in  it.  The  fame  of  his  picture  of  the  "  Sacrifice  of 
Iphi^enia"  was  very  great,  and  its  one  excellence  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  varied  expression  of  its  faces.  The  de- 
scriptions of  this  great  work  lead  to  the  belief  that  this 
Pompci.in  wall-painting,  from  which  we  give  a  cut,  closely 
resembles  that  of  Timanthcs,  which  no  longer  exists. 

Tlic  story  of  Iphigenia  says  that  when  her  father.  King 
Agamemnon,  killed  a  hart  which  was  sacred  to  Diana,  or 
Artemis,  tliat  goddess  becalmed  his  fleet  so  tliat  he  could 
not  sail  to  Troy.  Then  the  seer,  Calchas,  advised  the  king 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
Diana.  Agamemnon  consented  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
goddess  was  so  sorry  for  the  maiden  that  she  bore  her 
away  to  Tauris,  and  made  her  a  priestess,  and  left  a  hart  to 
be  sacrificed  instead  of  Iphigenia.  In  our  cut  you  see 
Calchas  on  the  right ;  ^vo  men  are  bearing  the  maiden  to 
her  doom,  while  her  father  stands  on  the  left  with  his  head 
veiled  from  sight  (Fig.  4). 

Zcuxis,  P.-irrhastu4,  and  Timanthes  belonged  to  the  Ion- 
Ian  school  of  painting,  which  flotirishcd  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  This  school  was  excelled  by  that  of  Sikyon, 
which  reached  its  highest  prosperity  between  the  end  of  the 
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Pcloponncsian  war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  chief  reason  why  this  Dorian  school  at  Sikyon  was  so 
fine  was  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  pupils  followed  a 
regular  course  of  study,  and  were  trained  in  drawing  and 
mathematics,  and  taught  to  observe  nature  with  the  strict- 
est attention.  The  most  famous  master  of  this  school  was 
Pausias ;  some  of  his  works  were  carried  lo  Rome,  where 
they  were  much  admired.  His  jiicture  of  the  garland- 
weaver,  Glykcra,  gained  him  a  great  name,  and  by  it  he 
earned  the  earliest  reputation  a^  a  Bower-painter  that  is 
known  in  the  history  of  art. 

Nikomachos,  who  lived  at  TUebcs  about  360  B.C.,  was 
famous  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  painted  pictures  that 
were  excellent  in  their  completcne-ss  and  beauty.  Aris- 
tidcs,  the  son  or  brother  of  Nikomachos,  was  so  good  an 
artist  that  Attalus,  king  of  Pcrgamos,  offered  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  about  one  hundred  thou&and 
dollars,  for  his  picture  of  Dionysus  or  Jlacchus.  This  won- 
derful i>icturc  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  but  it  no  longer  exists.  Euphranor  was 
another  great  painter,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  power 
to  give  great  expression  to  the  faces  and  a  manly  force  to 
the  figures  which  he  painted. 

Nikias,  the  Athenian,  is  said  to  have  been  so  devoted  to 
his  art  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  :  he  would  a>;k 
his  servants  if  he  had  bathed  or  eaten,  not  being  able  to  re- 
member for  him»lf.  lie  was  very  rich,  and  when  King 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  oflfcrcd  him  more  than  sixty  thousan<l 
dollars  for  his  picture  of  Ulysses  in  the  under-world,  he 
refuMrd  this  great  sum,  and  gave  the  painting  to  his  native 
dity.  Nikiaa  seems  to  have  greatly  exalted  and  respected 
his  art,  for  he  contended  that  painters  should  not  fritter 
away  time  and  talent  on  insignificant  subjects,  but  ought 
rather  to  choose  some  grand  event,  such  as  a  battle  or  a 
i-fight.     His  figures  uf  women  and  his  pictures  of  ani- 
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malsj  especiaUy  those  of  dogs,  were  much  praised.  Some 
of  his  paintings  were  encaustic,  that  is  to  say,  the  colors 
were  burned  in  ;  thus  they  must  liave  been  made  on  plaster 
or  pottery  of  some  sort.  Nikias  outlived  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  saw  the  beginning  of  the  school  of  painters  to 
which  the  great  Apclles  belonged — that  which  is  called  the 
Hellenic  school,  in  which  Greek  art  reached  its  highest 
point. 

Apclles  was  the  greatest  of  all  Greek  painters.  He  was 
born  at  Kolophon  ;  but  as  he  made  his  first  studies  at  Ephe- 
5US  he  has  been  called  ^n  Ephcsian  :  later  he  studied  in  the 
school  of  Sikyon,  but  even  when  a  pupil  there  he  was  said 
to  be  the  equal  of  all  his  instructors.  Philip  of  Macedon 
heard  of  his  fame,  and  persuaded  Apellcs  to  remove  to  liis 
capital  city,  which  was  called  Pella.  While  there  Apellc* 
became  the  friend  of  the  young  Alexander,  and  when  tlie 
latter  came  to  the  throne  he  made  Apelles  his  court-painter, 
and  is  said  to  have  issued  an  edict  forbidding  alt  other  ar- 
tists from  painting  Ills  portrait.  Later  on  Apelles  removed 
to  Ephesus. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  artistic  life  Apclles  did 
little  else  than  paint  such  pictures  as  exalted  the  fame  of 
Philip,  and  afterward  that  of  Alexander.  He  painted  many 
portraits  of  both  these  great  men  ;  for  one  of  Alexander 
he  received  nearly  twcntj'-five  thousand  dollars  ;  in  it  the 
monarch  was  represented  as  grasping  the  thunderbolt,  as 
Jupiter  might  have  done,  and  the  hand  appeared  to  be 
stretched  out  from  the  picture.  This  portrait  was  in  the 
splendid  temple  of  Diana,  or  Artemis,  at  Ephesus.  Alex- 
ander was  acciistonied  to  say  of  it,  "  There  are  two  Alex- 
anders, one  invincible,  the  living  son  of  Philip — the  other 
immutable,  the  picture  of  Apclles." 

Later  in  his  life  ApelEes  painted  many  pictures  of  mytho- 
logical subjects.  He  visited  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  he 
did  not  win  the  favor  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  his  enemies  in 
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the  Egyptian  court  played  cruel  practical  jokes  upon  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  feast  at 
which  the  king  had  not  desired  his  presence.  The  monarch 
was  angry  ,  but  Apeiles  told  him  tlte  truth,  and  appeased 
his  wrath  by  sketching  on  the  wall  ttie  exact  likeness  of  the 
servant  who  had  carried  the  invitation  to  him.  However, 
Ptolemy  remained  unfavorable  to  him,  and  Apeiles  painted 
a  great  picture,  called  Calumny,  in  which  he  represented 
those  who  had  been  his  enemies,  and  liius  held  them  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  world.  Apeiles  visited  Rhodes  and  Athens, 
but  is  thought  to  have  died  in  the  island  of  Kos,  where 
he  had  painted  two  very  beautiful  pictures  of  the  goddess 
Venus.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Venus  Anadyoinenc,  or 
Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  The  emperor  Augustus  carried 
this  picture  to  Rome,  and  placed  so  high  a  value  on  it  that 
heJessened  the  tribute-money  of  the  people  of  Kos  a  hun- 
dred talents  on  account  of  it.  Tliis  sum  was  about  equal  to 
fHte  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  our  money. 

The  art  of  Apeiles  was  full  of  grace  and  sweetness,  and 
the  finish  of  his  pictures  was  exquisite.  The  saying,  "  leave 
ofT  in  time,"  originated  in  his  criticism  of  Protogcnes,  of 
whom  he  said  that  he  was  his  superior  except  that  he  did 
not  know  when  to  leave  off,  and  by  too  much  finishing  les- 
sened the  effect  of  his  work.  Apeiles  was  modest  and  gen- 
erous :  he  was  the  first  to  praise  Protogcnes,  and  conferred 
a  great  benefit  upon  the  latter  by  buying  up  his  pictures, 
and  giving  out  word  that  he  was  going  to  sell  Uiem  as  his 
own.  Apeiles  was  never  afraid  to  correct  those  who  were 
ignorant,  and  was  equally  ready  to  learn  from  any  one  who 
could  teach  him  anything.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion. 
when  Alexander  was  in  his  studio,  and  talked  of  art.  Apeiles 
adviseU  him  to  be  silent  lest  his  color-i^'rinder  should  laugh 
at  him.  Again,  ivhen  he  had  painted  a  picture,  and  ex- 
posed it  to  public  view,  a  cobbler  pointed  out  a  defect  in 
the  shoe-latchet ;  Apeiles  changed  it,  but  when  the  man 
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next  proceeded  to  criticise  the  leg  of  the  figure,  Apell«s 
replied,  "  Cobbler,  stick  to  your  last."  These  sayings 
have  descended  to  our  own  day,  atid  have  become  classical. 
All  these  anecdotes  from  so  remote  a  time  arc  in  a  sense 
doubtful  ;  but  they  are  very  interesting— young  people 
ought  to  be  familiar  will)  them,  but  it  is  also  right  to  say 
that  they  are  not  known  to  be  positively  true. 

Protogencs  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  Apellcs  was  so  friendly, 
came  to  be  thought  a  great  painter.  It  is  said  that  when 
Demetrius  made  war  ajjainst  Rhodes  the  artist  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  leave  Ills  house,  which  was  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  enemy's  camp.  When  questioned  as  to  his 
fearlessness  he  replied,  '*  Demetrius  makes  war  against  tlie 
Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  Arts."  It  is  also  said  that 
after  hearing  of  this  reply  Demetrius  refrained  from  burning 
the  town,  in  order  to  preserve  the  pictures  of  Protogenes. 

The  ancient  writers  mention  many  other  Greek  paint- 
ers, but  none  as  important  as  those  of  whom  wo  have 
spolccn.  Greek  ]>ainling  never  reached  a  higher  point  than 
it  had  gained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  age. 
Every  kind,  of  painting  except  landscape-painting  had 
been  practised  by  Greek  artists  ;  but  that  received  no  at- 
tention until  figure-painting  had  declined.  Vitruvius  men- 
tions that  the  ancients  had  some  very  important  wall-paint- 
ings consisting  of  simple  landscapes,  and  that  others  had 
landscape  backgrounds  with  figures  illustrating  scenes  from 
the  poems  of  Homer.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Greek  landscape-painting  was  ever  more  than  scenic 
or  decorative  work,  and  thus  fell  far  short  of  what  is  now 
the  standard  for  such  painting. 

The  painting  of  the  early  Romans  was  principally  de- 
rived from  or  through  the  early  Etruscans,  and  the  Etrus- 
cans are  believed  to  have  first  learned  their  art  from  Greek 
artists,  who  introduced  plastic  art  into  Italy  as  early  as  B.C. 
65s,    when    Demaratus   was   expelled    from   Corinth — ^and 
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later.  Etruscan  art  was  influenced  by  the  Greek  colonies  or 
Magna  Grsecia.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Etruscan  art  and 
early  Roman  art  were  csscniially  Greek  art.  The  earliest 
artists  who  arc  known  to  have  painted  in  Rome  liad  Greek 
oames,  such  as  Ekphantos,  Daniophilos,  antl  Gargasos. 
Later  on  in  historj'  there  arc  painters  mentioned  with  Latin 
names,  but  there  is  liiile  of  interest  related  concerning 
them  ;  in  truth,  Ludius  (who  is  also  called  by  various 
authors  Tadius  and  Studius)  is  the  only  really  interesting 
ancient  Roman  painter  of  whom  wc  know.  Me  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  Pliny  said  of  him  :  "  Ludius,  too, 
who  hvcd  iu  the  aj;c  of  the  divine  Augustus,  must  not  be 
dicated  of  his  fame.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  in  a  singu- 
larly delightful  fa^ihion  of  wail-painting — villas,  colonnades, 
examples  of  landscape-gardening,  woods  and  sacred  groves, 
reservoirs,  straits,  rivers,  coasts,  all  according  to  the  heart's 
desire — and  amidst  them  passengers  of  all  kinds  on  foot,  in 
boats,  driving  in  carriages,  or  riding  on  asses  to  visit  their 
country  properties  ;  furthermore  fishermen,  bird-catchers, 
hunters,  vintagers  ;  or,  again,  he  exhibits  stately  villas,  to 
which  the  approach  is  through  a  swamp,  with  men  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  the  frightened  women  whom  they 
have  bargained  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  many  an- 
other excellent  and  entertaining  device  of  the  same  kind. 
The  same  ariist  also  set  the  fashion  of  painting  views — and 
that  wonderfully  cheap — of  seaside  towns  in  broad  day- 
light."* 

Wc  cannot  think  that  Ludius  was  the  first  painter, 
though  he  may  have  been  the  first  Roman  painter,  who 
made  this  sort  of  pictures,  and  he  probably  is  the  only  one 
of  whose  work  any  part  remains.  Krunn  and  other  good 
authorities  believe  that  the  wall-painting  of  Prima  Porta,  in 
Rome,  was  executed  by  Ludius.  It  represents  a  garden, 
and  covers  the  four  walls  of  a  room.  It  is  of  the  decorative 
order  of  painting,  as  Pliny  well  understood,  for  he  speaks 
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of  the  difference  between  the  work  of  Ludius  and  that  of 
the  true  artists  who  painted  panel  pictures  and  not  wall- 
paintings.  AAer  the  time  of  Ludius  we  can  give  uo  trust- 
worthy account  of  any  Ane,  Roman  painter. 

The  works  of  the  ancient  painters  which  still  remain  in 
varion3  countries  are  wall-paintings,  paintings  on  vases, 
mosaics,  paintings  on  stone,  and  certain  so-called  minia- 
ttircs ;  and  besides  tliese  principal  works  there  arc  many 
small  articles,  such  as  mirrors,  toilet  cases,  and  other  useful 
objects,  which  are  decorated  in  colors. 

Wc  will  first  speak  of  the  mural,  or  wall-paintings,  as 
they  are  the  most  important  and  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cient painting.  Wc  shall  only  consider  such  as  have  been 
found  to  Italy,  as  tl:Oiie  of  other  couiilrtes  are  fi^w  and  un- 
important. 

The  Etruscan  tombs  which  have  been  opened  contain 
many  beautiful  objects  of  various  kind^,  and  were  frequently 
decorated  with  mural  pictures.  TTiey  often  consist  of  sev- 
eral rooms,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  prepared  as 
a  home  for  the  living  rather  than  for  the  dead.  I  shall  give 
you  no  long  or  wordy  description  of  them  ;  because  If  what 
I  tell  you  leads  you  to  wish  to  know  more  about  theni» 
there  are  many  excellent  books  describing  them  which  you 
can  read.  So  I  will  simply  give  you  two  cuts  from  these 
£tru$can  paintings,  and  tell  you  about  thenu 

Fig.  5  is  in  a  tomb  known  as  the  Groda  della  Qucrcioia. 
The  upper  part  represents  a  feast,  and  the  lower  portion 
a  boar-hunt  in  a  wood,  which  is  indicated  by  the  few  trees 
and  the  little  twigs  which  are  intended  to  represent  the 
underbrush  of  the  forest.  If  we  compare  these  pictures 
with  the  works  of  the  best  Italian  masters,  they  seem 
ver>-  crude  and  almost  childish  in  their  simplicity;  but. 
if  wc  contrast  them  with  the  paintings  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Ass)rTlans,  wc  see  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
since  the  earliest  paintings  of  which  wc  know  were  done. 
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The  pose  and  action  of  the  figures  and  their  grace  of  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  folding  of  the  draperies,  are  far  better 
than  anything  earlier  than  the  Greek  painting  of  which 
there  is  any  knowledge  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  these  Etrus- 
can works  are  essentially  Greek. 

Fig.  6  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  other,  and 
is  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Vulci  which  was  opened  in  1857 
by  Francois.  This  tomb  has  seven  different  chambers, 
several  of  which  are  decorated  with  wall-paintings  of  myth- 
ological subjects.  A  square  chamber  at  the  end  of  the 
tomb  has  the  most  important  pictures.  On  one  side  the 
human  sacrifices  which  were  customary  at  Etruscan  funerals 
are  represented  :  the  pictures  are  very  painful,  and  the  terror 
and  agony  of  the  poor  victims  who  are  being  put  to  death 
make  them  really  repulsive  to  see.  On  an  opposite  wall 
is  the  painting  from  which  our  cut  is  taken.  This  repre- 
sents the  sacrifices  made  before  Troy  by  Achilles,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  Patroklos,  The  figure 
with  the  hammer  is  Charon,  who  stands  ready  to  receive 
the  sacrifice  which  is  intended  to  win  his  favor.  Your 
mythology  will  tell  you  tlie  story,  which  is  too  long  to  be 
given  here.  The  realism  of  this  picture  is  shocking  in  its 
cfiTect,  and  yet  there  is  something  about  the  manner  of  the 
drawing  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  design  that  fixes 
our  attention  even  while  it  makes  us  shudder. 

The  ancient  wall-paintings  which  have  been  found  in 
Rome  are  far  more  varied  than  are  those  of  Etruria ;  for, 
while  some  of  the  Roman  pictures  are  found  in  tombs,  others 
arc  taken  from  baths,  palaces,  and  villas.  They  generally 
belong  to  one  period,  and  that  is  about  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  Modern  excava- 
tions have  revealed  many  of  these  ancient  paintings  ;  but 
so  many  of  them  crumble  and  fade  away  so  soon  after  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  that  few  remain  in  a  condition  to 
afford  any  satisfaction   in   seeing   them.     But  fortunately 
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■drawings  have  been  made  of  nearly  all  tUcsc  pictures  before 
they  fell  into  decay. 

Some  of  the  ancient  paintings  have  been  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  walls  where  they  were  found,  and  placed 
In  museums  and  other  collections.  One  of  the  finest  of 
these  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  is  called  the  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage. It  received  this  name  from  the  fact  that  Cardinal 
Aldnbrandini  was  iLs  first  i>osse!>sor  after  its  discovery,  near 
(lie  Arch  of  Gallienus,  in  1606. 

As  you  will  see  from  Fig.  7,  from  it,  there  are  three 
^distinct  groups  represented.  In  the  centre  the  bride  veiled. 
,  with  her  head  modestly  bowed  down,  is  seated  on  a  couch 
'with  a  woman  beside  her  who  seems  to  be  arranging  some 
part  of  her  toilet,  while  another  stands  near  holding  oint- 
ment and  a  bowl.  At  ihc  head  of  the  couch  the  bride- 
groom in  seated  on  a  threshold.  The  upper  part  of  his 
figure  is  bare,  and  he  has  a  garland  upon  his  head.  On  the 
right  of  the  picture  an  ante-room  is  represented  in  which 
arc  tlirec  women  with  musical  inMruments.  singing  sacri- 
ficial songs.  To  the  left,  in  another  apartment,  three  other 
women  are  preparing  a  bath.  This  is  charming  on  account 
of  the  sweet,  serious  way  in  which  the  whole  story  is  placed 
before  us  ;  but  as  a  painting  it  is  an  inferior  work  of  art — 
not  in  the  least  above  the  style  which  we  should  call  house 
decoration. 

Although  ancient  writers  had  spoken  of  landscape  paint- 
ings, it  was  not  until  1848-1850,  when  a  series  of  them  was 
ditcovered  on  the  Hsquilinc  in  Rome,  that  any  very  satis- 
f«ctory  specimens  could  be  shown.  These  pictures  number 
eijjht :  si.'i  are  complete,  of  the  seventh  but  half  remains, 
and  the  eighth  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  They  may  be 
called  historical  landscapes,  because  each  one  has  a  complete 
landscape  as  well  as  figures  which  tell  a  story.  They  illus* 
trate  certain  p.i5$ages  from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  The 
00c  from  which  our  cut  is  taken  shows  the  visit  of  Ulysses 
to  the  lower  world.     When  on  the  wall  the  pictures  were 
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divided  by  pilasters,  and  finished  at  the  top  by  a  border  or 
frieze.  The  pilasters  are  bright  red.  and  the  chief  colors  in 
the  picture  arc  a  yellowish  brown  and  a  greenish  blue.  In 
thisftcctic  the  way  in  which  the  light  streams  through  the  en- 
trance to  tlie  lower  world  is  very  striking,  and  shows  the  many 

I  figures  there  with  the  best  possible  effect.  Even  those  in  the 
far  distance  on  the  right  are  distinctly  seen.  This  collection 
of  E5*iuiline  wall-paintings  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

Besides  the  ancient  mural  paintings  which  Iiavc  been 
placed  in  the  museums  of  Rome,  there  are  others  which 
still  remain  where  they  were  painted,  in  palaces,  villas,  and 
tombs.  Perhaps  those  in  the  house  of  Livia  arc  the  most 
interesting;  they  represent  mytholc^ical  stories,  and  one 
fric/e  Ii:i^  different  scenes  of  i^ircct  life  in  an  ancient  town. 
Though  these  decorations  arc  done  in  a  mechanical  sort  of 
painting,  such  as  is  practised  by  the  ordinarj'frcsco  painters 

'of  nur  own  time,  yet  there  was  sufficient  artistic  feeling  in 

[tbcir  authors  to  prevent  their  repeating  any  one  design. 

One  circumstance  proves  that  this  class  of  picture  was 
not  thought  very  important  when  it  was  made,  which  is  that 

|tlic  name  of  the  artist  is  rarely  found  upon  his  work:  in  but 

ic  instance  eillicr  in  Rome  or  Pompeii  has  this  occurred, 

n.i      '  a  chamber  which  was  excavated  in  the  gardens 

[cl  ;  'icsiiia  Palace  at  Rome,  and  the  name  is  Seieucus. 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  all  the  Italian  cities  in 

[which  these  remains  arc  di.^cuvercd,  and.  a.^  Pompeii  is 
the  one  most  frequently  visited  and  that  in  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  ancient  pictures  have  been  found,  I 

I  will  giv'c  a  few  illustrations  from  them,  and  leave  the  subject 

I  of  ancient,  mural  paintings  there.  Many  of  the  Pompeian 
pictures  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  of  Naples, 
though  many  still  remain  where  they  were  first  painted. 

The  variety  of  subjects  at  Pompeii  is  large  :  there  are 
landscapes,  hunting  scenes,  mythological  subjects,  numer- 
oa%  kinds  of  single  figures,  such  as  dancing  girb,  the  hours, 
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or  seasons,  graces,  satyrs,  and  many  others  ;  devotional 
pictures,  such  as  representations  of  the  ancient  divinities, 
lores,  pcnatcs,  and  genii ;   pictures  of  tavern   scenes,  of 
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mechanics  at  their  work ;  rope-dancers  and  representations 
of  various  games,  gladiatorial  contests,  genre  scenes  from 
the  Jives  ofchildren,  youths,  and  women,  festival  ceremonies, 
actors,  poets,  and  stage  scenes,  and  last,  but  not  least,  many 
caricatures,  of  which  I  here  give  you  an  example  (Fig.  9). 
.  The  lai^est  dog  is  j^neas,  who  leads  the  little  Ascanius 
by  the  hand  and  carries  his  father,  Anchises,  on  his  shoulder. 
Frequently  in  the  ancient  caricatures  monkeys  arc  made  to 
take  the  part  of  historical  and  imaginary  heroes. 

Pig.  II  shows  you  how  these  painted  walls  were  some- 


Fig.  II.— Pohpbian  WALi^pAistiNO. 

whole  work.  The  colors  used  upon  these  different  panels, 
as  ihey  may  be  called,  were  usually  red,  yellow,  black,  and 
white— more  rarely  blue  and  green.  Sometimes  the  entire 
decoration  consisted  of  these  small,  variously  colored  spaces, 
divided  by  some  graceful  little  border,  with  a  very  small 
figure,  plant,  or  other  object  in  the  centre  of  each  space. 
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Fig.  lo.  of  Demeter,  or  Ceres,  enthroned  is  an  example 
of  such  devotional  paintings  as  were  placed  above  the 
altars  and  shrines  for  private  worship  in  The  houses  of  Pom- 
peii, or  at  the  street  cornersjust  as  we  now  sec  pictures  and 
sacred  figures  in  street  shrines  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
In  ancient  days,  as  now,  these  pictures  were  often  done  in 
a  coarse  and  careless  manner,  as  if  religious  use,  and  not  art, 
was  the  object  in  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

I'tg.  13,  of  a  Nest  of  Cupids  is  a  very  interesting  ex- 
ample of  Pompeian  painting,  and  to  my  mind  it  more  nearly 
resembles  pictures  of  later  times  than  does  any  other  ancient 
painting  of  which  I  know. 


MOSAICS. 


The  pictures  Icnown  as  mosaics  arc  made  by  fitting  tflS 
gether  bits  of  marble,  stone,  or  glass  of  different  colors  and 
so  arranging  them  as  to  represent  figures  and  objects  of 
various  kinds,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  have  much  the 
'iame  effect  as  that  of  pictures  painted  with  brush  and  colors. 
The  art  of  making  mosaics  is  very  ancient,  and  was  prob- 
ably invented  in  the  East,  where  it  was  used  for  borders  and 
other  decorations  in  regular  set  patterns.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  Greeks  used 
this  process  for  making  pictures.  At  first,  too,  mosaics 
were  used  for  floors  or  pavements  only,  and  the  designs  in 
them  were  somewhat  like  those  of  the  tile  pavements  of  our 
own  time. 

This  picture  of  doves  ■will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  a 
mosaic  ;  this  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one.  because  it  is 
said  to  have  been  first  made  by  Sosos  in  Perganios.  It  was 
often  repeated  in  later  days,  and  that  from  which  our  cut  is 
taken  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli, 
near  Rome  ;  it  is  known  as  the  Capitollne  Doves,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome.    Few 
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lorks  of  ancient  art  are  more  admired  and  as  frequently 
copied  as  this  mosaic  :  it  is  not  unusual  to  sec  ladies  wear 
brooches  with  this  design  in  fine  mosaic  work. 

A  few  examples  of  ancient  mosaic*  which  were  used  for 
voU  decorations  have  been  found ;  they  may  almost  be  said 
oqF  to   exceed  a.  dozen ;  but  pavement  mosaics  are  very 


Flo.  I»— DorKS  SkATKO  on  a  Bowi.    Fr^m  a  luuaie fUOirt  im  tlu  CaftM, 

numerou<i.  and  arc  slill  seen  in  the  places  for  which  they 
were  designed  and  where  tliey  have  been  during  many 
centuries,  as  well  as  in  museums  to  which  they  have  been 
removed.  They  are  so  hard  in  outline  and  so  mechanics! 
tn  evcr>'  way  that  they  arc  not  very  attractive  if  wc  think 
of  rhem  as  pictures,  and  their  chief  interest  is  in  the  skill 
and  patience  with  which  mosaic  workers  combine  the  num' 
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bcrless  particles  of  one  substance  and  another  which  go  to 
make  up  the  whole. 

Mosaic  picture'^,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  large  ;  but  one  fount 
at  Palcstrina,  which  is  called  the  Nile  mosaic,  is  six  by  five 
metres  inside.  Its  subject  is  the  inundation  of  a  village  on 
the  river  Nile.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  figures  and 
a  varictj'  of  scenes  in  it ;  there  are  Kgyptians  hnnting  the 
Nile  horse,  a  party  of  revellers  in  a  bower  draped  with  vines, 
bands  of  warriors  and  other  groups  of  men  occupied  in  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  and  all  represented  at  the  season  when  the 
Nile  overflows  its  banks.  This  is  a  veiy  remarkable  work, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  a  portion  of  the  original  is  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy  at 
Palest  rin  a. 

PAINTIXCS  ON   STONE. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  decoration  of  Greek 
edifices  was  in  colors.  Of  course  these  paintings  were  put 
upon  the  marble  and  stone  of  which  the  structures  were 
made.  The  Greeks  also  made  small  pictures  and  painted 
them  on  stone,  just  as  canvas  and  panels  of  wood  arc  now 
used.  Such  painted  slabs  have  been  found  in  Herculaneum, 
in  Corhcto,  and  in  different  Etruscan  tombs  ;  but  the  most 
important  and  satisfactory  one  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  1872. 
Since  then  the  colors  have  almost  vanished ;  but  Fig.  T4, 
from  it,  will  show  you  how  it  appeared  when  found.  It 
represents  the  mythological  story  of  the  punishment  of 
Niobe,  and  is  very  beautiful  in  Its  design. 


VASE-PAINTING. 


Vase-painting  was  anotlier  art  very  much  practised  by 
the  ancicnLs.  So  much  can  be  said  of  it  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  we  can  give  for  its  history  even  in 
outline.     So  I  shall  only  say  that  tt  fills  an  important  place 
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in  historic  art,  because  from  the  thousands  of  ancient  vases 
t}iat  have  been  found  in  one  counLry  and  another,  much  has 
been  learned  concerning  the  history  of  these  lands  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  people  ;  occasionally  inscrip- 
tions are  found  upon  decorated  vases  which  are  of  great 
value  to  scholars  who  study  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  Dodwell  vase  shows  you  the  more  simple  style  of 
decoration  which  was  used  in  the  earlier  times.  Gradually 
the  designs  came  to  be  more  and  more  elaborate,  until 
whole  stories  were  as  distinctly  told  by  the  pictures  on 
vases  as  if  they  had  been  written  out  in  books.     The  next 


FiO.  15.— TllK  DuDWi.t-l.  Vamc.    At  AfuHiek, 

cut,  which  is  made  from  a  vase-painting,  will  show  wliat  I 
mean. 

The  subject  of  Fig.  16  Is  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  dead,  and  shows  a  scene  in  the  under  world,  such  as 
accorded  with  ancient  religious  notions.  In  the  upper  por- 
tion tlic  friends  of  the  deceased  are  grouped  around  a  hitle 
temple.  Scholars  trace  the  manufacture  of  these  vases  back 
to  very  ancient  days,  and  down  to  its  decline,  about  two 
centuries  before  Christ.  I  do  not  mean  that  vase-painting 
ceased  then,  for  its  latest  traces  come  down  to  65  B.C.;  but 
like  all  other  ancient  arts,  it  was  then   in   a  state  of  dc- 
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cadence.  Though  vase-painting  was  one  of  the  lesser  arts, 
its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  it  fully 
merits  the  devoted  study  and  admiration  which  it  receives 
from  those  who  are  learned  in  its  history. 

From  what  we  know  of  ancient  Greek  painting  we  may 
believe  that  this  art  first  reached  perfection  in  Greece.  If 
we  could  see  the  best  works  of  Apelles,  who  reached  the 
highest  excellence  of  any  Greek  painter,  we  might  find 
some  lack  of  the  truest  science  of  the  art  when  judged  by 
more  modern  standards  ;  but  the  Greeks  must  still  be  cred- 
ited with  having  been  the  first  to  create  a  true  art  of  paint- 
ing. After  the  decline  of  Greek  art  fifteen  centuries  elapsed 
before  painting  was  again  raised  to  the  rank  which  the 
Greeks  had  given  it,  and  if,  according  to  our  ideas,  the 
later  Italian  painting  is  in  any  sense  superior  to  the  Greek, 
we  must  at  least  admit  that  the  study  of  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity which  still  remained  in  Italy,  excited  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Renaissance  to  the  splendid  achievements  which 
they  attained. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MEDI-tVAL    PATNTINO,    FROM     THE     BEGINNING     OF    THE 
CHRISTIAN  ERA  TO  THE   RENAISSANCE. 


T11K  Middle  Ages  extend  from  the  tatter  part  of  the 
fifth  ccnturj'  to  the  time  of  the  Kcnaissancc,  or  about 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  painting  of  this  period  has  little 
to  attract  attention  if  regarded  only  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, for  we  may  truly  say  that,  comparing  It  with  the 
Greek  art  which  had  preceded  it,  or  with  the  Italian  art 
which  followed  it,  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  claim  to 
lite  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of  interest  to 
students,  bccau<ic  it  has  its  part  in  the  history  of  art;  there- 
fore I  shall  give  a  mere  outline  of  it,  so  tliat  this  link  in 
the  chain  which  unites  ancient  and  modern  painting  may 
not  be  entirely  wanting  in  our  book. 

Early  mediaeval  painting,  down  to  about  A.l>.  950,  con- 
sits  principally  of  paintings  in  burial-places,  mosaics 
[{ustully  in  churches^,  and  of  miniatures,  or  llie  illustration 
and  illumination  oi  MSS.,  which  were  the  books  of  that  time, 
and  were  almost  without  exception  religious  writings,  lliii 
period  is  called  the  Early  Period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
pictures  are  often  called  the  works  of  Harly  Christian  Art. 

About   1050  a  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  began  in 

some  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  that  time  it  may  be  said 

(that  the  Rcnaiwance,  or  new  birth  of  art  and  letter!,  was  in 

UM  A  B  Cs,  or  very  smallest  beginnings.     The  period  be- 
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tween  950  and  1250  is  often  called  llie  Central  or  Roman- 
esque Period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  during  this 
time  that  glass-painting  originated;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  art  in  mediaeval  times. 

From  1250  to  1400  comes  the  Final  or  Gothic  Period  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  has  some  very  interesting  fea- 
tures which  foretell  the  coming  glory  of  the  great  Renais- 
sance. 

THE  EARLY  PERIOD. 

The  paintings  of  the  catacombs  date  from  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  Tiie  catacombs,  or  burial- 
places  of  the  early  Christians,  consist  of  long,  narrow,  sub- 
terranean passages,  cut  with  regularity,  and  crossing  each 
other  like  streets  in  a  city.  The  graves  arc  in  the  sides  of 
these  passages,  and  there  are  some  larger  rooms  or  cham- 
bers into  which  the  narrow  passages  run.  There  are  about 
sixty  of  the  catacombs  in  and  near  Rome;  they  are  gener- 
ally called  by  the  name  of  some  saint  who  is  buried  in 
them.  The  paintings  are  in  the  chambers,  of  which  there 
are  sometimes  several  quite  near  each  other.  Tlic  reason 
for  their  being  in  these  underground  places  was  that  Chris- 
tians were  so  persecuted  under  the  Romans,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  do  secretly  all  that  they  did  as  Christians,  so 
that  no  attention  should  be  attracted  to  them. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  these  pictures  arc  a  sim- 
ple majesty  and  earnestness  of  efiect ;  perhaps  spirituality  is 
the  word  to  use.  for  by  these  paintings  the  early  Christians 
desired  to  express  their  belief  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
especially  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  a  very 
precious  doctrine  to  them.  The  catacombs  of  Rome  were 
more  numerous  and  important  than  those  of  any  other  city. 

Many  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  had  a  symbolic 
meaning,  beyond  the  plainer  intention  which  appeared  at 
the  first  sight  of  them  ;  yon  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
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say  that  not  only  was  llus  picture  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock  intended  to  represent  an  historical  fact  in  the  life  of 
Moses,  but  the  flowing  water  was  also  regarded  as  a  type 
of  the  blessing  of  Christian  baptism. 

The  walls  of  the  chambers  of  the  catacombs  arc  laid  out 


Pig.  18.— OECOKA-noN  ofa  ROOP.   CatoivmtfifS.  DtmititU. 


en  such  a  manner  as  to  have  ihc  cfTcct  of  decorated  apart- 
ments, just  as  was  done  in  the  pagan  tombs,  and  some- 
times the  pictures  were  a  strange  union  of  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian dc%*iccs. 

Tlie  above  cut,  from  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Domitilla,  h.is  in 
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the  centre  the  pagan  god  Orpheus  playing  his  lyre,  while 
fa  the  alternate  compartments  of  the  border  arc  the  follow- 
ing Christian  subjects  :  i,  David  with  the  Sling  ;  2,  Moses 

[Striking   the  Rock  ;  3.  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Dei)  ;  4,  'I'lie 
Uising  of  Lazaru3.    The  other  small  divisions  have  pictures 

r of  sacrificial  animals.  These  two  cuts  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  c-it-icomb  wall-paintings. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  of  a  purely  orna- 

i  mental  character  down  to  tlie  time  of  Constantine.  Then, 
vben  the  protection  of  a  Christian  emperor  enabled  the 
ChfistUns  to  express  themselves  without  fear,  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  and  the  stories  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
histories  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  many  other  instructive  re- 
ligious subjects,  were  made  in  mosaics,  and  placed  in  prom- 
inent places  in  churches  and  basilicas.  Mosaics  are  very 
durable,  and  many  belonging  10  the  early  Chridtian  era  still 
remain. 

The  mosaics  at  Ravenna  form  the  most  connected  scries, 

Fmid  arc  the  best  preserved  of  those  that  still  exist.     While 

[it  is  true  in  a  certain  sense  that  Rome  was  always  the  art 
:ntre  of  Italy,  it  is  also  true  that  at  Ravenna  the  works  of 

^ort  have  not  suffered  from  devastation  and  restoration  as 

Lhave  those  of  Rome.  After  the  invasion  of  the  Visigoths 
A.D.  404,  Ilonorius  transferred  the  imperial  court  to 
Ravenna,  and  that  city  then  became  distinguished  for  its 
learning  and  art.  The  Ravenna  mosaics  are  so  numerous 
that   I  shall  only  speak  of  one  series,  from  which  I  give  an 

|niu<tration  (Fig.  19). 

This  mosaic  U  in  the  church  of  S.  Vitalis.  which  was 
built  between  A.D.  526  and  547.  In  the  dome  of  the  church 
there  h  a  grand  representation  of  Christ  enthroned  ;  bclow 
Him  are  the  sacred  rivers  of  Paradise;  near  Him  arc  two 

.angels  and  S.  Vilalis.  to  whom  the  Saviour  is  presenting  a 
3WB  ;  Bishop  Ecclesius,  tlie  founder  of  the  church,  is  also 

'  represented  near  by  with  a  model  of  the  church  in  his  hand. 
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On  a  lower  wall  there  are  two  pictures  in  which  the 
Emperor  Justinian  and  the  Empress  Theodosia  arc  repre- 
sented :  our  cut  is  from  one  of  these,  and  shows  the  em- 
peror and  empress  in  magnificent  costumes,  cacli  followed 
by  a  train  of  altcndanis.  This  emperor  never  visited 
Ravenna ;  but  he  sent  such  rich  gifts  to  this  church  that  he 
and  his  wife  arc  represented  as  its  donors. 

After  the  time  of  Justinian  (a.d.  527-565)  mosaics  be- 


Fia  1^— JueriKtAK,  Tiieouoka,  am>  Atikshants.    ^ewa  muaif  pUtur* 
at  S.  yitalij,  Riivtim^. 

gan  to  be  less  artistic,  and  those  of  the  later  time  degener- 
ated, as  did  everything  else  during  the  Middle  or  Dark  Ages, 
and  at  last  all  works  of  art  show  less  and  less  of  the  Greek 
or  Classic  influence. 

When  we  use  the  word  miniature  as  an  art  term,  it  does 
not  mean  simply  a  small  picture  as  it  docs  in  ordinary  con- 
versation ;  it  means  the  pictures  executed  by  the  hand  of  an 
illuniinator  or  tnittia/or  of  manuscripis,  and  he  is  so  called 
from  the  minium  or  cinnabar  which  he  used  in  making  colors. 
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In  the  days  of  antiquity,  as  1  have  told  you  in  speaking 
'of  Egypt,  it  uas  customary  to  illustrate  manuscripts,  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  this  art  was  very  extensively  prac- 
tised. Many  monks  spent  their  whole  lives  in  illuminating 
religious  books,  and  in  Constaniinoplc  and  other  eastern 
cities  this  art  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Some 
manuscripts  have  simple  borders  and  colored  initial  letters 
,  only  ;  sometimes  but  a  single  color  is  used,  and  is  generally 
1.  from  which  comes  our  word  rubric,  which  means  any 
riting  or  printing  in  red  ink,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
tbruM,  or  red.  This  was  the  origin  of  illumination  or 
lidturc'painling,  which  went  on  from  one  step  to  another 
intil,  at  its  highest  stale,  most  beautiful  pictures  were 
tiTited  in  manuscripts  in  which  rich  colors  were  used  on 
jold  or  silver  backgrounds,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
rich  and  orniimcncaj  as  it  U  possible  to  imagine. 
Many  of  these  old  manuscripts  arc  seen  in  museums, 
Bbrarics,  and  various  collections ;  they  arc  very  precious 
id  cosily,  as  well  as  interesting ;  their  study  is  fascinating. 
almocit  every  one  of  the  numberless  designs  tliat  are  used 
in  them  has  its  own  symbolic  meaning.  'Hie  most  ancient, 
artiatic  miniatures  of  which  wc  know  arc  those  on  a  manu- 
«cri]>t  of  a  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  it  is  in  the  Imperial 
Ubrar>*  at  Vienna,  and  was  made  at  the  end  of  tlie  fifth 
emtury.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  very  cxtraordi- 
^itary  manuscript,  from  which  I  give  an  illustration. 

This  manuscript  is  a  treatise  on  botany,  and  was  written 
by  Dioskorides  for  his  pupil,  the  Princess  Juliana  Anicia,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Emperor  Valentine  III.  As  this  prin- 
,c««  died  at  Constantinople  A.D.  527,  this  manuscript  dates 
[from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  This  picture  from 
fit  represents  Dioskorides  dressed  in  white  robes  and  seated 
Ma  a  chair  of  gold  ;  before  him  stands  a  woman  in  a  gold 
[tunic  and  .icarlct  mantle,  who  represents  the  genius  of  dis- 
Lcavery;  she  presents  the  legendary  mandrake  root,  or  man- 
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dragora,  to  llie  learned  man.  while  between  tlicm  is  the  dog 
that  has  pulled  llie  root,  and  falls  dead,  according  to  the 
fabulous  story.    This  manuscript  was  painted  by  a  masterly 


ric.  00.— The  Discovgrv  oftbe  Hebb  MANnsAOORA.    i'f^nmaifS.  tf£fi«s- 
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hand,  and  is  curious  and  interesting  ;  the  plants,  snakes," 
birds,  and  insects  must  liavc  been  painted  from  nature,  and 
the  whole  is  most  skilfully  done. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  the  arts  as  practised  in  Rome 
vrcrc  carried  into  all  tlic  difTcrcnC  cuimtries  in  which  the 
Romans  made  conquests  or  sent  their  monks  and  mission- 
aries to  establish  churches,  convents,  and  schools.  Thus 
the  mediaeval  arts  were  practised  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain.  No  wall-paintinys  or  mosaics  remain 
from  the  early  German  or  Celtic  peoples;  but  their  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  ;irc  very  numerous  :  miniature-painting 
WAS  extensively  done  in  Ireland,  and  many  Irish  manuscripts 
remain  in  the  collections  of  Great  Britain. 

Wlicn  Charlemagne  became  the  king  of  the  Franks  in 
768.  tiiere  was  little  knowledge  of  any  art  among  his  north- 
ern subjects  ;  in  Soo  he  made  himself  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, also,  and  when  the  Franks  saw  all  the  splendor  of 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  it  was  not  diflficult  (or  the 
great  emperor  to  introduce  the  arts  into  the  Frankish  por- 
tion of  his  empire.  All  sorts  of  beautiful  objects  were  car- 
ried from  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  great  workshops  were 
established  at  Aix-la-Chapcllc,  the  capital,  and  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  Eginhard,  who  was  skilled  in  bronze-cast- 
ing, modelling,  and  other  arts  ;  he  was  called  Bczalecl,  after 
the  builder  of  the  Tabernacle.  Wc  have  many  accounts  of 
the  wall-paintings  and  mosaics  of  the  Franks ;  but  there  are 
no  remains  of  them  that  can  be  idcntihcd  with  positive  ac- 
curacy. 

Miniature  painting  flourished  under  the  rule  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  and  reached  a  point  of  great  magnin> 
ccncc  in  clfcct,  though  it  was  never  as  artistic  as  the  work 
of  the  ItaliaTi  ininiators  ;  and,  indeed,  gradually  everything 
connected  with  art  was  declining  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  as  we  study  its  history,  wc  can  understand  why  the 
terms  Dark  Ages  and  Middle  Ages  are  used  to  denote  the 
ume  epoch,  remarkable  as  it  is  for  the  decay  and  extinction 
offo  many  beautiful  things. 
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THE  CENTRAL,   OR   ROMANESQUE   PERIOD. 

During  the  Romanesque  Period  (950-1250)  architecture 
was  pursued  according  to  laws  wliicli  had  grown  ouPof  the 
achievements  and  experiences  of  earlier  ages,  and  had 
reached  such  a  perfection  as  entitled  it  to  the  rank  of  a  noble 
art.  Hut  this  was  not  true  of  painting,  which  was  then  but 
little  more  than  the  painting  of  the  Egyptians  had  been, 
that  is,  a  sort  of  picture-writing,  which  was  principally  used 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  by  this  means  to 
teach  them  to  peoples  who  had  no  books,  and  could  not 
have  read  them  had  they  existed. 

During  all  this  time  the  art  of  painting  was  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  priests.  Some  artists  were  priests 
themselves,  and  those  who  were  not  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  cliurch  dignitary.  Popes,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  so  on,  were  the  principal  patrons  of  art,  and  they  sug- 
gested to  the  artists  the  subjects  to  be  painted,  and  then  the 
pictures  were  used  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  used  by  the  religious  orders.  The  monks  were 
largely  occupied  in  miniature-painting;  artists  frequented 
the  monasteries,  and,  indeed,  when  they  were  engaged  upon 
religious  subjects,  they  were  frequently  under  the  same  dis- 
cipline as  that  of  the  monks  themselves. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  church  came  that  of  the 
court ;  but  in  a  way  it  was  much  the  same,  for  the  clergy 
had  great  influence  at  court,  and,  although  painting  was 
used  to  serve  the  luxury  of  sovereigns  and  nobles,  it  was 
Iso  true  that  these  high  personages  often  employed  artists 
decorate  chapels  and  to  paint  altar-pieces  for  churches 
at  their  expense,  for  during  the  Romanesque  period  there 
was  some  painting  on  panels.  At  first  these  panel-pictures 
were  placed  on  tlie  front  of  the  altar  where  draperies  had 
formerly  been  used  :  later  they  were  raised  above  the  altar- 
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and  also  put  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  The  painting 
of  the  Romanesque  period  was  merely  a  decline,  and  there 
can  be  little  marc  said  of  it  than  h  told  by  that  one  u'ord. 

Glass-painting  dates  from  this  time.  The  very  earliest 
specimens  of  which  we  know  are  from 
the  eleventh  century*.  Before  tliat  time 
tlicre  bad  been  transparent  mosaics  made 
by  putting  together  bits  of  colored  glass, 
and  arranging  them  in  simple,  set  and  or- 
namental patterns.  Such  mi^saics  date 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity, 
and  were  in  use  as  soon  as  glass  was 
used  for  windows.  From  ancient  writ- 
ings we  know  that  some  windows  were 
made  with  pictures  upon  them  as  long 
ago  as  A.D.  989;  but  nothing  now  re- 
mains from  that  remote  date. 

There  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  glass- 
painting  originated  in  France  orGcmiany. 
Some  French  authors  ascribe  its  inven- 
tion to  Germany,  while  some  German 
writers  accord  the  same  honor  to  France. 
Remains  of  glass-painting  of  the  eleventh 
century  have  been  found  in  both  thc^e 
coantries ;  but  it  is  probable  that  hve 
windows  in  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg 
date  from  1065,  and  are  a  little  older 
than  any  others  of  which  we  know.  This 
picture  of  David  is  from  one  of  them, 
and  is  probably  as  old  as  any  painted 
window  in  existence. 

The  oldest  glass-painting  in  France  is  probably  a  sin- 
gle fragment  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lc  Mans.  This  cathed- 
ral was  completed  in  1093,  but  was  badly  burned  in  1136, 
w  that  but  a  single  piece  of  its  windows  remains ;  this  has 
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been  inserted  in  a  new  window  in  tlic  choir,  and  is  thus 
preserved.  With  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
glass-painting  became  more  frequent  in  Europe,  and  near 
the  end  of  this  century  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
together  with  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Very  soon 
a  highly  decorative  effect  was  given  to  glass-painting, 
and  tlie  designs  upon  many  windows  were  very  much  like 
those  used  in  the  miniatures  of  the  same  time.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  is  very 
important.  It  dates  from  about  1140-1151,  and  was  exe- 
cuted under  tlie  care  of  tlie  famous  Abbot  Sugcr.  He  em- 
ployed both  French  and  German  workmen,  and  decorated 
the  entire  length  of  the  walls  with  painted  windows.  SL 
Denis  was  the  5rst  French  cathedral  in  the  full  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  present  windows  in  St.  Denis 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  original  ones,  as  the  cathedral 
has  suffered  much  from  revolutions  ;  but  sonic  of  itiem  have 
been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  our  illustration  (Fig. 
22)  will  give  yuu  a  go*)d  idea  of  wliat  its  windows  were. 

The  stripes  which  run  across  the  ground  in  this  window 
are  red  and  blue,  and  the  leaf  border  is  in  a  light  tone  of 
color.  There  arc  nine  medallions  ;  the  three  upper  ones 
have  simply  ornamental  designs  upon  them,  and  the  six 
lower  ones  have  pictures  of  sacred  subjects.  The  one  given 
here  ts  an  Annunciation,  in  which  the  Abbot  Sugcr  kneels 
at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  figure  interferes  with 
the  border  of  the  medallion  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ancient  glass-painting  re- 
maining in  France  is  that  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres.  It  dates  from  about  112$.  when  this  front  was 
begun  ;  there  are  three  window.s,  and  their  color  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  glass  ofa  later  period,  which  is  in  thcsamccathed- 
raL  The  earliest  painted  glass  in  England  date«  from 
about  tiSo.  Someof  the  windows  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
correspond  to  those  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis. 
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In  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral  there  are  some  splendid 
remains  of  painted  glass  of  the  Romanesque  period,  al- 
though they  were  much  injured  by  the  bombardment  of 
1870.  Fig.  23  is  from  one  of  the  west  windows,  and  rep- 
resents King  Henry  1. 

Tiiis  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  the  style  of  the  pe- 
riod before  the  more  claburate  Gothic  manner  had  arisen  ; 
the  quiet  regularity  of  the  drapery  and  the  dignified  air  of 
the  whole  figure  is  very  impressive. 

An  entirely  different  sort  of  colored  windows  was  ased 
in  the  churches  and  edifices  which  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks.  The  rule  of  this  order  was  severe,  and 
while  they  wished  to  soften  the  light  within  their  churches, 
they  believed  it  to  be  wrong  to  use  anything  which  denoted 
pomp  or  splendor  in  the  decoration  of  the  house  of  God. 
For  these  reasons  they  invented  what  is  catted  the  grrsat'I/e 
glass  :  it  is  painted  in  regular  patterns  in  gray  tones  of  color. 
Sometimes  these  windows  are  varied  by  a  leaf  pattern  in 
shades  of  green  and  brown,  with  occasional  touches  of  bright 
color  ;  but  this  is  used  very  sparingly.  Some  of  these  ^t/- 
sailie  windows  are  seen  in  France  ;  but  the  fi  nest  are  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Cathedral  of  Hclligcnkreuz  :  they  date  from  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


THE  FINAL,   OR  GOTHIC  PERIOD. 

The  Gothic  order  of  architecture,  which  was  perfected 
during  this  period,  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  of  the  time  ;  but  this  influence  was  not 
felt  until  Gothic  architecture  had  reached  a  high  point  in  its 
development.  France  was  now  the  leading  country  of  the 
world,  and  Paris  came  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  cities  : 
it  was  the  centre  from  which  went  forth  edicts  as  to  the 
customs  of  society,  the  laws  of  dress  and  conduct,  and  even 
of  the  art  of  love.     From  France  came  the  codes  of  chivalry, 
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and  the  crusades,  wlitcli  spread  to  other  lands,  originated 
there.  Thus,  for  the  time,  I'aris  overshadowed  Rome  and 
the  older  centres  of  art.  industry,  and  science,  with  a  world- 
wide influence. 

Although  the  painting  of  this  period  had  largely  the 
same  characteristics  as  that  of  the  Romanesque  period,  it 
had  a  dirferent  spirit,  and  it  was  no  longer  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy.  Before  this  time,  too,  painters  had  fre- 
quently been  skilled  in  other  arts ;  now  it  became  the  cus- 
tom for  them  to  be  painters  only,  and  besides  this  they 
were  divided  into  certain  classes  of  painters,  and  were  then 
associated  with  otlier  craftsmen  who  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  which  was  connected  with  their  art.  That  is,  the 
glass-painters  painted  glass  only,  and  were  associated  with, 
the  glass-blowers ;  those  who  decorated  shields,  with  the 
shield  or  scutcheon  makers,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  painters, 
pure  and  simple,  worked  at  wall-painting,  and  a  little  later 
at  panel-painting  also.  From  this  association  of  artists  and 
tradesmen  there  grew  up  brotherhoods  which  supported 
their  members  in  all  difficulties,  and  stood  by  each  othcrlike 
friends.  Each  brotherhood  had  its  altar  in  some  church ; 
they  had  their  funerals  and  festivals  in  common,  and  from 
these  brotherhootis  grew  up  the  more  powerful  societies 
which  were  called  guilds.  These  guilds  became  powerful 
organizations  ;  they  had  definite  rights  and  duties,  and  even 
judicial  authority  as  to  such  matters  as  belonged  to  their 
special  trades. 

All  this  led  to  much  greater  individuality  among  artist 
than  had  ever  existed  before  :  it  came  to  be  undcrstooe 
that  a  painter  could,  and  had  a  right  to,  paint  a  picture  as 
he  wished,  and  was  not  governed  by  any  priestly  law.  Re- 
ligious subjects  were  still  painted  more  frequently  tlian 
others,  and  the  decoration  of  religious  edifices  was  the  chief 
employment  of  the  artists  ;  but  they  worked  with  more 
independence  of  thought  and  spirit.     The  painters  studied 
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more  from  nature,  and  thougli  the  change  was  very  slow, 
it  is  still  true  that  a  certain  softness  of  effect,  an  easy  flow 
of  drapery,  and  a  new  grace  of  pose  did  appear,  and  about 
A.D.  1350  a  new  idea  of  the  uses  and  aims  of  painting  in- 
fluenced artists  everywhere. 

About  that  time  they  attempted  to  represent  distances, 
and  to  create  different  planes  in  their  works ;  to  reproduce 
such  thing?  as  they  represented  far  more  exactly  than  they 
had  done  before,  and  to  put  them  in  just  relations  to  sur- 
rounding places  and  objects  ;  in  a  word,  they  seemed  to 
awake  to  an  appreciation  of  the  true  office  of  painting  and 
to  its  infinite  possibilities. 

During  this  Gothic  period  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
manuscripts  were  made  in  Fr.incc  and  Germany,  and  they 
are  now  the  choicest  treasures  of  their  kind  in  various 
European  collections. 

I''g-  -4.  of  t'le  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  one 
of  the  most  splendid  books  of  the  time  which  was  painted 
for  the  Duke  dc  Berry  and  called  the  Great  Book  of  the 
Hours.  The  wealth  of  ornament  in  the  border  is  .t  char- 
acteristic of  the  French  miniatures  of  the  time.  The  Ger- 
mans used  a  simpler  style,  as  you  will  see  by  Hg.  25,  of 
the  Annunciation. 

The  influence  of  the  Gothic  order  of  architecture  upon 
iss-painting  was  verj'  pronounced.  Under  this  order  the 
"windows  became  much  more  important  than  they  had  bct-n, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  series  of  windows  paintt- d  in 
such  pictures  as  illustrated  the  whole  teaching  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  custom 
arose  of  donating  memorial  windows  to  religious  edifices. 
Sometimes  they  were  the  gift  of  a  person  or  a  family,  and 
the  portraits  of  the  donor?  were  painted  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  window,  and  usually  in  a  kneeling  posture  ;  at  other 
times  windows  were  given  by  guilds,  and  it  is  very  odd  to 
see  craftsmen  of  various  sorts  at  work  in  a  cathedral  win- 
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dow :  such  pictures  exist  at  Chartres,  Bourges,  Amiens,  and 
other  places. 

About  A.I).  1300  it  began  to  be  the  custom  to  rcpre- 
tnt  architectural  effects  upon  colored  windows.    Our  cut  is 
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from  a  window  at  Konigsfelden,  and  will  show  exactly  what 
"I  mc:m  iFig.  26.) 

This  style  of  decoration  was  not  as  cflTcctivc  as  the  earlier 
'*•!»«»  Itad  been.  and.  indeed,  from  about  tliis  time  glass- 
iniQting  bccarae  less  satisfactoo*  tlian  before,  from  the  fact 
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that  it  had  more  resemblance  to  panct-painting,  and  so  lost 
a  part  of  the  individuality  which  had  belonged  to  it. 

Wall-paintinjfs  were  rare  in  the  Gothic  period,  for  its 
architecture  left  no  ^ood  spaces  where  the  pictures  could  be 
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placed,  and  so  the  interior  painting  of  the  churches  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  borders  and  decorative  patterns 
scattered  here  and  there  and  nsed  with  great  effect.  In 
Germany  and  I-'ngland  wall-painting  was  more  used  for  the 
decoration  of  castles,  halls,  chambers,  and  chapels ;  but  as  a 
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whole  mural  painting  was  of  little  importance  at  this  time  in 
comparison  with  its  earlier  days. 

About  A.D.  1350  panel  pictures  began  to  be  more  nu- 
merous, and  from  this  time  there  arc  vague  accounts  of 
schools  of  painting  at  Prague  and  Cologne,  and  a  few  rem- 
nants exist  which  prL>ve  tliat  such  works  were  executed  in 
France  and  Flanders  ;  but  I  shall  pass  over  what  is  often 
called  the  Transitional  Period,  by  which  we  mean  tlic  time 
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,  in  which  new  influences  were  beginning  to  act.  and  hereafter 
11  will  tell  our  story  by  giving  accounts  of  the  lives  of  sepa- 
rate painters ;  for  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
-century  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  painting  ilirough 
[the  study  of  Individnal  artists. 

GIOVANM  ClMAKUE,  the  first  painter  of  whom  I  shall 
ten  you,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1240.  He  is  sometimes 
oiled  the  **  Father  of  Modern  Painting,"  because  he  was 
the  first  who  restored  that  art  to  any  degree  of  the  beauty 
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to  which  it  had  attained  before  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Cim- 
abui  were  a  noble  family,  and  Giovanni  was  allowed  to 
follow  hig  own  taste,  and  became  a  painter  ;  he  was  also 
skilled  in  mosaic  work,  and  during  tlic  last  years  of  his  life 
held  the  office  of  master  of  the  mosaic  workers  in  the  Cailied- 
ral  of  Pisa,  where  some  of  his  own  niosaic>i  still  remain. 

Of  his  wallpaintiiTjis  I  shall  say  nothing  except  to  tell 
you  that  the  finest  are  in  the  Upper  Church  at  Assist,  where 
one  sees  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  Tus- 
cany. But  I  wish  to  tell  the  story  of  one  of  his  panel  pic- 
tures, which  is  very  interesting.  It  is  now  in  the  Rncellai 
Chapel  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence, 
and  it  is  only  just  in  me  to  say  that  if  one  of  my  readers 
■walked  through  that  church  and  did  not  know  about  this 
picture,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  stop  to  look  at  it — cer- 
tainly he  would  not  admire  it.  The  story  is  that  when 
Cimabue  was  about  thirty  years  old  he  was  busy  in  paint- 
ing this  picture  of  the  Madonna  Enthroned,  and  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  see  what  he  M-as  doing. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Charles  of  Anjou,  being  on 
his  way  to  Naples,  stopped  in  Florence,  where  the  nobles 
did  everything  in  their  power  for  his  entertainment.  Among 
other  places  they  took  him  to  the  studio  of  Cimabue,  who 
uncovered  his  picture  for  the  first  time.  Many  persons 
then  flocked  to  sec  it,  and  were  so  loud  in  their  joyful  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  it  that  the  part  of  the  city  in 
which  the  studio  was  has  since  been  called  the  Borg0 
Ailcgri,  or  the  "joyous  quarter." 

When  the  picture  was  completed  the  day  was  celebrated 
as  a  festival ;  a  procession  was  formed  ;  bands  of  music 
played  joyful  airs  ;  the  magistrates  of  Florence  honored  the 
occasion  with  their  presence  ;  and  the  picture  was  borne  in 
triumph  to  the  church.  Cimabue  must  have  been  very 
happy  at  this  great  appreciation  of  his  art,  and  from  that 
time  he  was  famous  in.  all  Italy. 
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Another  madonna  by  this  master  is  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence,  and  one  attributed  to  him  is  in  the  Louvre,  in 
Paris. 

Cimabue  died  about  I302,and  ivas  buried  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Florence. 
Above  his  tomb  these  words  were  inscribed  :  "  Cimabue 
thought  himself  master  of  the  field  of  painting.  While  liv- 
ing, he  was  so.  Now  he  holds  his  place  among  the  stars 
of  heaven."' 

Other  artists  who  were  important  in  this  early  time  of 
the  revival  of  painting  were  Andkka  TAil,  a  niosaist  of 
Florence,  Marcjaritone  ov  Akkzzo,  Guido  ov  Sikna, 
and  of  the  same  city  Ducceo,  the  son  of  Buoninscgna. 
This  last  painter  flourislicd  from  1282  to  132O;  his  altar- 
piece  for  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  was  also  carried  to  its 
l>lacc  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  sound  of  trumpet, 
drum,  and  bell. 

GiOTTu  1)1  BiiNDOSE  was  the  next  artist  in  whom  we 
have  an  unusual  interest.  He  was  born  at  Del  Colle,  in  the 
commune  of  Vcspiguano,  probably  about  1266,  though  the 
date  is  usually  given  ten  years  later.  One  of  the  best 
reasons  for  calling  Cimabue  the  "  Father  of  Painting"  is 
that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  Giottt>,  who  proved  to 
be  so  great  an  artist  that  from  his  lime  painting  made  a 
rapid  advance.  The  story  is  that  one  day  when  Cimabue 
rode  in  the  valley  of  Vcspignaiio  he  saw  a  shcphcrd-boy 
who  was  drawing  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  shet-p  on  a  flat 
rock,  by  means  of  a  pointed  bit  of  slate  for  a  pencil.  The 
sketch  was  so  good  that  Cimnbnc  offered  to  take  the  boy 
to  Florence,  and  teach  him  to  paint.  The  boy's  father  con- 
sented, and  henceforth  the  Uttlc  Giotto  lived  with  Cimabue, 
who  instructed  him  in  painting,  and  put  him  to  study  letters 
under  Brunctto  Latini,  who  was  also  the  teacher  of  the 
great  poet,  Dante. 

The  picture  which  we  give  here  is  from  the  earliest  work 
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by  Giotto  of  which  \vc  have  any  knowledge.  In  it  were 
the  portraits  of  Dante,  Latini,  and  several  others.  This 
picture  was  painted  on  a  wall  of  the  Podesti  at  Florence, 
and  when  Dante  was  exiled  from  that  city  his  portrait  was 
covered  with  whitewash;  in  1841  it  was  restored  to  the 
light,  having  been  hidden  for  centuries.  It  is  a  precious 
memento  of  the  friendship  between  the  great  a,rtist  and  the 
divine  poet,  who  expressed  his  admiration  or  Giotto  in 
these  lines : — 

"  In  painting  Cim.ibiie  fainhnri  thniight 

To  lord  tlie  field  ;  now  Gioito  lias  the  cry, 
So  thai  the  othcr'^  fame  in  iiiaile  i&  brought." 

Giotto  did  much  work  in  Florence;  he  also,  about  1300, 
executed  frescoes  in  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi ;  from 
i303-'3o6  lio  painted  his  beautiful  pictures  in  the  Cappellfti 
dell'  Arena,  at  I'adua,  by  which  the  genius  of  Giotto  is  now 
most  fully  shown.  He  worked  at  Rimini  also,  and  about 
T330  was  employed  by  Kirij^  Robert  of  Naples,  who  con- 
ferred many  honors  upon  him,  and  made  liim  a  member  of 
his  own  household.  In  1334  Giotto  was  made  the  chief 
master  of  the  cathedral  works  in  Florence,  as  well  as  of  the 
city  fortifications  and  all  architectural  undertakings  by  the 
city  authorities.  He  held  this  high  position  but  three 
years,  as  he  died  on  January  8,  1337. 

Giotto  was  also  a  great  architect,  as  is  well  known  from 
his  tower  in  Florence,  for  which  he  made  all  the  designs 
and  a  part  of  the  working  models,  while  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  reliefs  upon  it  prove  that  he  was  skilled  in  model- 
ing .md  ciirving.  He  wiirked  in  mosaics  also,  and  the 
famous  "  Navicella,"  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  \va<i  originally  made  by  him,  but  has  now  been  so 
much  restored  that  it  i^doubtful  if  any  part  of  what  remains 
was  done  by  Giotto's  hands. 

The  works  of  Giotto  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
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tioned  hercj  and  his  merits  as  an  artist  too  important  to  be 
discussed  in  our  limits;  but  his  advance  in  painting  was  so 
great  that  he  deserved  the  great  compliment  ofCcnnino, 
who  said  that  Gigtto  "had  done  or  translated  the  art  of 
painting  from  Greek  into  Latin/' 

I  shall,  however,  tell  you  of  one  excellent  thing  that  he 
did,  which  was  to  make  the  representation  of  the  crucifix 
far  more  refined  and  Christ-like  than  it  had  ever  been. 
Before  his  time  every  effort  had  been  made  to  picture 
physical  agony  alone.  Giotto  gave  a  gentle  face,  full  of  suf- 
fering, it  is  true,  but  also  expressive  of  tenderness  and 
resignation,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  paint  a  better 
crucifix  than  those  of  this  master. 

In  person  Giotto  was  so  ugly  that  his  admirers  made 
jokes  about  it ;  but  he  was  witty  and  attractive  in  conver- 
sation, and  so  modest  that  his  friends  were  always  glad  to 
praise  him  while  he  liv^d,  and  since  his  death  his  fame  has 
been  cherished  by  all  who  have  written  of  him.  There  arc 
many  anecdotes  told  of  Giotto.  One  is  that  on  a  very  hot 
day  in  Naples,  King  Robert  said  to  the  painter,  "  Giotto,  if 
I  \vere  you,  I  would  leave  work,  and  rest."  Giotto  quickly 
replied,  "So  would  1,  sire,  if  I  u'crc  you." 

When  the  same  king  asked  him  to  paint  a  picture  which 
would  represent  his  kingdom,  Giotto  drew  an  ass  bearing  a 
saddle  on  which  were  a  crown  and  sceptre,  while  at  the 
feet  of  the  ass  there  was  a  new  saddle  with  a  shining  new 
crown  and  sceptre,  at  which  the  ass  was  eagerly  smelling. 
By  this  he  intended  to  show  that  the  Neapolitans  were  so 
fickle  that  they  were  always  looking  for  a  new  king. 

There  is  a  story  which  has  been  often  repeated  which 
says,  that  in  order  to  paint  his  crucifixes  so  well,  he  per- 
suaded a  man  to  be  hound  to  a  cross  for  an  hour  as  a 
model  ;  and  when  lie  had  him  there  he  stabbed  him.  in 
order  to  see  such  agony  as  he  wished  to  paint.  When  the 
Pope  saw^  the  picture  he  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
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wished  to  bave  it  for  his  own  chapel ;  then  Giotto  confessed 
what  he  had  done,  and  showed  tlie  body  of  the  dead  man. 
The  Pope  was  so  angry  that  he  threatened  the  painter  with 
(he  same  death,  upon  which  Giotto  brushed  the  picture 
over  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  Then  the  Pope  so 
regretted  the  loss  of  the  crucifix  that  he  promised  to  pardon 
Giotto  if  he  would  paint  him  another  as  good.  Giotto  ex- 
acted the  promise  in  writing,  and  then,  with  a  wet  sponge, 
removed  the  wash  he  had  used,  and  the  picture  was  as 
l^ood  as  before.  According  to  tradition  all  famous  cruci- 
fixes were  drawn  from  this  picture  ever  after. 

When  Honifacc  VIII.  sent  a  messenger  to  invite  Giotto 
to  Rome,  tiic  messenger  asked  Giotto  to  show  him  some- 
thing of  the  art  which  had  made  him  so  famous.  Giotto, 
with  a  pencil,  by  a  single  motion  drew  so  perfect  a  circle 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  a  miracle,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  stilt  much  used  in  Italy  : — Piu  tomio  ckc  CO  di 
Gioito,  or.  "  Rounder  than  the  O  of  Giotto." 

Giotto  had  a  wife  and  eight  children,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  but  that  his  son  Francesco  became  a  painter.  Giotto 
died  in  1337,  and  was  buried  with  great  honors  in  tlie 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiorc.  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers of  Giotto  were  very  numerous,  and  were  called 
Gioitcschi  i  among  tliesc  Taddeo  GADDI,  and  his  son  Ag- 
NoLO,  are  most  famous  :  others  were  Maso  and  Ueknakdo 
DI  DAI>no  ;  but  I  shall  not  speak  in  detail  of  these  artists. 

While  Giotto  was  making  the  art  of  Florence  famous, 
there  was  an  .irllst  in  Siena  who  raised  the  school  of  that 
city  to  a  place  of  great  honor.  This  was  Simone  Mar- 
TIXI,  who  lived  from  1283  to  1344.  and  is  oixtrx  called 
SluoNK  Mi-:mmi  because  he  married  a  sister  of  another 
painter,  I.ii'fd  Mkmmi.  The  most  important  works  of 
Simone  which  remain  are  at  Siena  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
and  ID  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi.    There  is  one  beautiful 
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work  of  his  in  the  Roynl  Institution,  at  Liverpool,  which 
illustrates  the  text,  "  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
Thee,  sorrowing." 

While  the  Papal  court  was  at  Avignon,  in  IJ38.  Simonc 
removed  to  that  city.  Here  he  became  the  friend  of  Pe- 
trarch and  of  Laura^  and  has  been  praised  by  this  poet  as 
Giotto  was  by  Dante. 

Another  eminent  Florentine  artist  was  ANDREA  Or- 
CAGNA,  as  he  is  called,  though  his  real  name  was  Andkea 
ArCAGNUOLO  DI  Cione.  He  was  born  about  J32y,  and 
died  about  1368.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  attribute 
to  Orcagna  some  of  the  most  imj>ortant  frescoes  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  ;  but  tt  is  so  doubtful  whether  he 
worked  there  that  I  shall  not  speak  of  them.  His  father 
was  a  goldsmith,  and  Orcagna  first  studied  his  father's 
craft  ;  he  was  also  an  architect,  sculptoi-,  mosaist,  and  poet, 
as  well  as  a  painter.  He  made  an  advance  In  color  and  in 
the  painting  of  atmosphere  that  gives  him  high  rank  as  a 
painter  ;  as  a  sculptor,  his  tabernacle  in  the  Church  of  Or 
San  Michelc  speaks  his  ]iraise.  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  thus  de- 
scribes it :  "  Built  of  white  marble  in  the  Gothic  style,  en- 
riched with  evciy  kind  of  ornament,  and  storied  with  bas- 
reliefs  illustrative  of  the  Madonna's  history  from  her  birth 
to  her  death,  it  rises  in  stately  beauty  toward  the  roof  of 
the  church,  and,  whether  considered  from  an  architectural, 
sculptural,  or  symbolic  point  of  view,  must  excite  the 
warmest  admiration  in  all  who  can  appreciate  the  perfect 
unity  of  conception  through  which  its  bas-reliefs,  statuettes, 
busts,  intaglios,  mosaics,  and  incrustations  ot  fietre  dure, 
gilded  glass,  and  enamels  are  welded  into  a  unique  whole." 

But  perhaps  it  is  as  an  architect  that  Orcagna  is  most 
interesting  to  us,  for  he  it  was  who  made  the  designs  for  thu 
Loggia  dc  Lanzi  in  Florence.  This  was  built  as  a  place  for 
public  assembly,  and  the  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  day 
in  ralnv  weather  :  it  received  its  name  on  account  of  its 
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nearness  to  the  German  guard-house  which  was  called  that 
of  the  Landsknechts  (in  German),  or  Lanzi,  as  it  was  given 
in  Italian.  Orcagna  probably  died  before  the  Loggia  was 
completed,  and  his  brother  Bernardo  succeeded  him  as  archi- 
tect of  the  commune.  This  Loggia  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  Florence,  fully  in  sight  of  the  Palazzo 
Signoria,  near  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  and  itself  the  store- 
house of  precious  works  of  sculpture. 

There  were  also  in  these  early  days  of  the  fourteenth 
century  schools  of  art  at  Bologna  and  Modena ;  but  we  know 
so  little  of  them  in  detail  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account  of  them  here,  but  will  pass  to  the  early  artists 
who  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  true  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


PAINTIW:    IN    ITALV,    l-'ROM  THE  BEOINMNG  OV  TIIK   KE- 
NAISSANCE  TO  THE  PkESENT   CENTURY. 

THK  reawakening  of  Art  in  Italy  which  followed  the  dark* 
ncssofthc  Middle  Ages,  dales  from  about  the  be^jin- 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  is  called  tlic  Renaissance. 
riie  Italians  have  a  method  of  reckoning  the  centuries  which 
differs  from  ours.  Thus  wc  call  iHoo  tlie  first  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  they  call  it  the  fii-st  of  the  ei^jh- 
teenth  ;  so  the  painters  of  what  was  to  us  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury arc  called  by  Italians  the  "  quattrocaitisti"  or  men  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  while  to  ii?  the  term  "  <inijiU' 
(cuto  "  means  Ihc  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
Italians  the  same  century,  which  begins  with  1500,  is  the 
fiftecntli  century, 

I  shall  use  our  own  method  of  reckoning  in  my  writing  ; 
but  this  fact  should  be  known  to  all  who  read  or  study  art. 

The  first  painter  of  whom  I  shall  now  speak  is  known  to 
u4  as  FR*v  ANGELICO.  His  name  was  Guido,  the  son  of 
Fietro,  and  he  was  born  rit  Vicchio  in  the  province  of  Mii- 
gello,  in  the  year  1387.  Wc  know  that  his  family  was  in 
such  circumstances  that  the  young  Guido  could  have  led  a 
life  of  case  ;  but  he  early  determined  to  become  a  preach- 
ing friar.  Meantime,  even  as  a  boy,  he  showed  his  taste 
for  art,  and  there  are  six  years  in  his  life,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  twenty,  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  story- 
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'However,  from  what  followed  it  is  plain  that  during  this 
time  he  must  somewhere  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  painting  and  to  preparation  for  his  life  as  a  monk. 

Before  he  was  fully  twenty  years  old,  he  entered  the 

convent  at  Ficsole,  and  took  the  name  of  Fra,  or  Brother 

Giovanni ;  soon  after,  his  elder  brottier  joined  him  there,  and 

became  Fra  Hcncdetto.     Later  on  our  artist  was  called  Fia 

Angelico,  and  a<;ain  //  Bcato  Angelica,  and  then,  according 

to  Italian  custom,  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  he  came 

,  vas  added,  so  that  he  was  at  last  called  U  Ueato  Giovanni, 

lt/c:/fo  Angeliec,  da  Picsoh,  which  means,  *'  The  Blessed  John, 

illcd  the  Angelic,  of  Ficsole."     The  title  //  Bfato  is  uau- 

[ally  conferred  by  the  church,  but  it  was  |;ivcn  to  Fra  An- 

jelico  by  the  people,  because  of  his  saintly  character  and 

i-orks. 

It  was  in  1407  that  Fra  Angclico  was  admitted  to  the 

'^convent  in  Ficsole,  and  after  seven  years  of  peaceful  life 

there  he  was  obHgcd  to  flee  with  his  companions  to  Foligno. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  three  different  popes  claimed  the 

authority  over  Uie  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  city  of  Flor- 

_ence  declared  itself  In  favor  of  vVlcxander  V.;  but  the  monks 

>f  Ficsole  adhered  to  Gregory  XII.,  and  for  this  reason 

rcfc  driven  from  their  convent.     Six  years  they  dwell  at 

•"oligno ;  then  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  country  about 

them,  and  again  they  fled  to  Cortona.     Pictures  painted  by 

''m  Angelico  at  this  time  still  remain  in  the  churches  of 

irtona. 

Af^cr  an  absence  of  ten  years  the  monks  returned  to 

"iciole,  where  our  artist  passed  the  next  eighteen  years. 

his  was  the  richest  period  of  his  life  :  his  energy  was  un- 

ftiring.  and  his  zeal  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  priest  burned 

with  a  steady  hrc.     T  lis  works  were  ?wught  for  far  and  wide, 

^ind  most  of  his  easel-pictures  were  painted  during  this  time. 

Fm  Angelico  would  never  accept  the  money  which  was  paid 

(or  hi<i  work  \  it  was  given  into  the  treasury  of  his  convent ; 


Fiti.  31.— Fka  Ancieuco.     Frem  fk<  rtfrtsoitatitm  ti/him  im  iAt/iei^.i  i</lJu 
"J^tit  yinigmrmi"  ty  Fra  Bartrtommt^,  in  Stmti  Mitria  jVww«.  Fi^tntt. 
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neither  did  he  accept  any  commission  without  the  consent 
of  the  prior.  Naturally,  the  monk-artist  executed  works 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  convent.  Some  of  these  have 
been  sold  and  carried  to  other  cities  and  countries,  and 
those  which  remain  have  been  too  much  injured  an<l  too 
much  restored  to  be  considered  important  now. 

He  painted  so  many  pictures  during  this  second  resi- 
dence at  Fiesole,  not  only  for  public  places,  but  for  private 
citizens,  that  Vasari  wrote:  "This  Father  painted  so 
many  pictures,  which  arc  dispersed  through  the  houses  uf 
the  Florentines,  tliat  sometimes  I  am  lost  in  wonder  when  1 
think  huw  works  so  good  and  so  many  could,  though  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  have  been  brought  to  perfection 
by  one  man  alone." 

In  1436  the  great  Cosimo  de  Medici  insisted  that  the 
monks  of  Fiesole  should  again  leave  their  convent,  and  re- 
move to  that  of  San  Marco,  in  Florence.  Most  unwillingly 
the  brethren  submitted,  and  immediately  Cosimo  set  archi- 
tects and  builders  to  work  to  erect  a  new  convent,  for  the 
old  one  was  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  new  cloisters  offered  a 
noble  field  to  tlic  genius  of  Fra  Angetico,  and  he  labored 
for  their  decoration  with  his  whole  soul ;  though  the  rule 
of  the  order  was  so  strict  that  the  pictures  in  the  cells  could 
be  seen  only  by  the  monks,  he  put  all  his  skill  into  them, 
and  labored  as  devotedly  as  if  the  whole  world  could  see 
and  praise  them,  as  indeed  has  since  been  done.  His  pic- 
tures in  this  convent  arc  so  numerous  that  we  must  not  de- 
scribe them,  but  will  say  that  the  Crncilixioa  in  tlie  chap- 
ter-room  is  usually  called  his  masterpiece.  It  is  nearly 
twenty-five  feet  square,  and.  besides  the  usual  figures  in  this 
sobject,  the  Saviour  and  the  thieves,  with  the  executioners, 
there  arc  holy  women,  the  founders  of  various  orders,  the 
patrons  of  the  convent,  and  companies  of  saints.  In  the 
Tramc  there  are  medallions  with  several  saints  and  a  Sibyl, 
each  bearing  an  inscription  from  the  prophecies  relating  to 
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Christ's  death  ;  while  below  all,  St  Dominic,  the  founder 
of  the  artist's  order,  bears  a  genealogical  tree  with  many 
portraits  of  those  who  had  been  eminent  among  his  fol- 
lowers. For  this  reason  tliis  picture  has  great  historic 
value. 

At  last,  in  1445.  Pope  Eugcnius  IV.,  \v\\o  had  dedicated 
the  new  convent  of  San  Marco  and  seen  the  works  of  An- 
gelico,  summoned  him  to  Komc.  It  is  said  that  the  Pope 
not  only  wislied  for  some  of  his  paintings,  but  he  also  de- 
sired to  honor  Angelico  by  givinj;  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Florence  ;  but  M'hcn  this  high  position  was  offered  him, 
Fra  Angelico  would  not  accept  of  it :  he  declared  himself 
unequal  to  its  duties,  and  begged  the  Pope  to  appoint  Fra 
Antonino  in  his  stead.  This  request  was  granted,  and  An- 
gelico went  on  with  his  work  as  before,  in  all  humility  ful- 
filling his  heaven-born  mission  to  lead  men  to  better  lives 
through  the  sweet  influence  of  his  divine  art. 

The  honor  which  had  been  tendered  him  was  great — 
one  which  the  noblest  men  were  striving  for — but  if  he 
realized  tills  he  did  not  regret  his  decision,  neither  was  he 
made  bold  or  vain  by  the  royal  tribute  which  the  Fopc  had 
paid  him. 

From  this  tii^c  the  most  important  works  of  Fra  An- 
gelico were  done  in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  chapel  which  he  decorated  in  the  Cathed- 
ral of  Orvieto.  He  worked  there  one  summer,  and  the 
work  was  continued  by  Luca  Signorclli.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  so  quietly  that  little  can  be  told  of  it. 
Tt  is  not  even  known  with  certainty  whether  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  by  some  strange  fate  the  key  to 
the  chapel  which  he  painted  in  the  Vatican  was  lost  during 
two  centuries,  and  the  pictures  could  only  be  seen  by  en- 
tering through  a  window.  Tlius  it  would  seem  that  his 
last  years  were  passed  in  the  quiet  work  which  he  best  loved. 

When  his  final  illness  was  upon  him,  the  brethren  of 
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Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  where  he  resided,  gathered 
about  him,  and  cliantcd  the  Salve  Regina.  He  died  on  the 
iHlh  of  Tebruary,  14S5,  when  sixty-seven  years  old.  His 
tombstone  is  in  the  cinirch  of  S^nta  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
in  Rome ;  an  it  lies  the  figure  of  a  Dominican  monk  in  mar- 
ble. Pope  Nicholas  V.  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Latin.  The 
followitig  translation  is  by  Professor  Norton  : 

"  Not  mine  be  ihe  praise  that  I  was  ;l  uetoncl  Apellca, 
But  ih.it  1  gave  all  my  gains  lo  chine,  O  Christ ! 
One  wcrk  i«  for  ihc  carlli,  anolhcr  for  heaven. 
The  city,  ihe  Flower  of  Tuscany,  bore  mc— John." 

In  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  in  Florence  there  are 
twenty-five  pictures  by  this  master;  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence  there  arc  about  sixty  ;  there  are  eleven  in  the 
chapel  of  Nicholas  V. ,  and  still  others  in  the  Vatican  gallery. 
The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Florence,  the  Cathed- 
ral of  Orvieto,  the  Church  of  St.  Domenico  in  Perugia,j 
and  that  of  Cortona,  arc  alt  rich  in  his  works.  Beside 
these  a  few  exist  in  some  of  the  principal  Kuropean  gal- 
leries; but  T  love  best  to  see  them  in  San  M.irco.  where  he 
painted  them  for  his  brethren,  nnd  where  they  seem  most 
at  home. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  pictures  of  Fra  Angehco  is  the 
sweet  and  tender  expression  uf  ihe  fnces  of  his  angels  and 
saints,  or  any  beings  who  arc  holy  and  good  ;  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  painting  evil  and  sin  in  such  a  way  as  to  terrify 
one  ;  his  gentle  nature  did  not  permit  him  to  represent  th: 
which  it  could  not  comprehend,  and  the  very  spirit  ofj 
purity  seems  to  breathe  through  every  picture. 

Two  other  Florentine  artists  of  the  same  era  with  Fra 
Angclico  were  Masolino,  whose  real  name  was  Pamcale, 
and  ToMMASO  GuiDt.  called  Masaccio  on  account  of  his 
want  of  neatness.  The  style  of  these  two  masters  was 
much  the  same,  but  Masaccio  became  so  much  the  greater 
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that  Uttle  is  said  of  Masollno.  The  principal  works  of  Ma* 
sacdo  are  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Hrancacci  Chapel  in 
Florence.  They  represent  "The  Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise," "The  Tribute  Money,"  "Peter  Baptizing,"  "Peter 
Curing  Uie  Blind  and  Lame,"  "The  Death  of  Ananias," 
"Simon  Magus,"  and  the  "Resuscitation  of  the  King's 
Son."  There  is  a  fresco  by  Masollno  in  the  same  chapel; 
it  is  "The  Preaching  of  Peter."  Masacclo  was  in  fact  a 
remarkable  painter.  Some  one  has  said  that  he  seemed  to 
hold  Giotto  by  one  hand  and  reach  forward  to  Raphael 
with  the  otiicr ;  and  considering  the  pictures  which  were 
painted  before  his  time,  his  works  are  as  wonderful  as 
Raphael's  are  beautiful.     He  died  in  1429. 

Paolo  Uccello  (1396-1479)  and  Filippo  Lippi  (1412- 
1469)  were  also  good  jjainlers,  and  SANtnto  BOTTICELLI 
{1447-151S),  a  pupil  of  Filippo,  was  called  the  best  Florcn- 
ttoe  painter  of  his  time.  FiLLiPiNo  Lippi  (i46o-i505> 
was  a  pupil  of  Botticelli  and  a  very  important  artist.  AN- 
DREA Verroccmio,  Lorknzo  1)1  Ckkdi.  and  Antonio 
PoiXAJUOLO  were  all  good  painters  of  the  Florentine  school 
of  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Of  the  same  period  was  DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAJO  (1449- 
1494),  who  ranks  very  high  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the 
composition  of  his  works  and  as  a  colorist.  He  made  his 
pictures  very  interesting  also  to  those  of  his  own  time,  and 
to  those  of  later  days,  by  introducing  portraits  of  certain 
citixcns  of  IHorence  into  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  other  public  places  in 
the  city.  He  did  not  usually  make  them  actors  in  the  scene 
he  represented,  but  placed  them  in  detached  groups  as  il 
ihey  were  looking  at  the  picture  themselves.  Wliile  his 
scenes  were  laid  in  the  streets  known  to  us,  and  his  architec- 
ture was  familiar,  he  did  not  run  into  the  fantastic  or  lose 
the  picturesque  ctTirct  which  is  always  pleasing.  Without 
being  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  masters  Ghirlandajo 
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was  a  very  important  painter.    He  was  also  a  Icacher  of  the 
great  Michael  Angclo. 

Other  prominent  Florentine  painters  of  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  FRANCISCO  GKANACCI  (i477-i543). 
LuCA  SiaNORELLi  (1441-1521),  Benozzo  GozzoLi  (1424- 

1455),  and  COSIMO  ROSSELLI  (1439    J  506). 

Some  good  painters  worked  in  Venice  from  the  lart  half 
of  the  fourteentli  century  ;  but  1  shall  begin  to  speak  of  the 
Venetian  school  with  some  account  of  tlie  Bellini.  The 
father  of  this  family  was  Jacopo  Bellini  (1595-1470).  and 
his  sons  were  Gentile  Beluni  (1431-1507)  and  Giovanni 
Bellini  ([426-1516). 

The  sketch-book  of  the  father  is  one  of  the  treasure*  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  has  99  pages,  17  by  ij  inches  in 
size,  and  contains  sketches  of  almost  everything — still  and 
animal  hfct  nature,  ancient  sculpture,  buildings  and  litinian 
figures,  stories  of  the  Scriptures,  of  mythology,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints  arc  all  illustrated  in  its  sketches,  as  well  .is 
hawking  parties,  village  scenes,  apes,  eagles,  dogs,  and  cats. 
In  this  book  the  excellence  of  his  drawing  is  seen;  but  so 
few  of  his  works  remain  that  we  cannot  judge  of  him  as  a 
colorist  It  is  certain  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  c>:- 
cellencc  of  the  Venetian  school,  which  his  son  Giovanni  and 
the  great  Titian  carried  to  perfection. 

The  elder  son,  Gentile,  was  a  good  artist,  and  gained 
such  a  reputation  by  his  pictures  in  the  great  council-cham- 
ber of  Venice,  that  when,  in  1479,  Sultan  Mchemet,  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  sent  to  Venice  for  a  good 
painter,  the  Doge  sent  to  him  Gentile  Bellini.  With  him 
he  sent  two  assistants,  and  gave  him  honorable  conduct  in 
galleys  belonging  to  the  State.  In  Constantinople  Gentile 
was  much  honored,  and  he  painted  the  portraits  of  many  re- 
markable people.  At  length  it  happened  that  when  he  had 
finished  a  picture  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
charger,  and  showed  it  to  the  Sultan,  that  ruler  said  that  the 
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neck  wxi  not  well  pointed,  and  when  he  saw  that  Gentile 
did  not  agree  with  him  he  called  a  slave  and  had  hi«  head 
tostantly  struck  off,  to  prove  to  tlie  artist  what  would  be  the 
true  action  of  the  muscles  under  such  circumstances.  This 
act  made  Gentile  unvvilliii}>  lo  remain  near  the  Sultan,  and 
after  a  year  in  his  sen'icc  he  returned  home.  Mcheniet,  at 
parting,  gave  him  many  gifts,  and  begged  him  to  ask  for 
whatever  would  best  please  him. 
Gentile  asked  but  for  a  letter  of 
praise  to  the  Doge  and  Signoria 
of  Venice.  After  his  return  to 
Venice  he  worked  much  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother.  It  is  said 
that  Titian  studied  with  Gentile: 
it  is  certain  tliat  he  was  always 
occupied  with  important  commis- 
sionSf  and  worked  until  the  day 
of  his  dealh,  when  he  was  more 
than  eighty  years  old. 

Hut  Giovanni   Bellini  was  the 
greatest  of  his  family,  and  must 
stand  as  the  founder  of  true  Vene- 
tian painting.     His  works  may  be 
divided    into  two  periods,  those 
that  were  done  before,  and  those 
after  he  learned  the  use  of  oil  colors. 
■His  masterpieces,  which  can  still 
be  wren  in  the  Academy  and  the  churches  of  Venice,  were 
painted  after  he  wa*  sixty-five  year-;  old.     The  works  of 
Giovanni  Bellini  are  numerous  in  Venice,  and  are  also  seen 
in  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe.    He  did  not  paint  a  great 
Variety  of  subjects,  neither  was  his  imagination  very  poeti- 
cal, but  there  was  a  moral  beauty  in  his  figures  ;  he  seems 
to  have  made  humanity  as  elevated  as  it  can  be,  and  to  have 
Stopped  just  on  the  line  which  separates  earthly  excellence 
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from  the  heavenly.  He  often  painted  the  single  figure  of 
Christ,  of  which  Liibkc  says  :  "  By  grand  nobleness  of  ex- 
pression, solemn  bearing,  and  an  excellent  arrangement  of 
the  drapery,  he  reached  a  dignity  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed."  Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  painted  a  few  sub- 
jects which  represent  gay  and  festive  scenes,  and  are  more 
youthful  in  spirit  than  the  works  of  bis  earlier  years.  The 
two  brothers  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  Church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  c  Paolo,  in  Venice. 

Tlicre  were  also  good  painters  in  Padua,  Ferrara,  and 
Verona  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Andkea  Mantecna,  of  Padua  (1450-150(5),  was  a  very 
important  artist.  He  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua;  but  his  influence  was  felt 
in  all  Italy,  for  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Jacopo 
Bellini  brought  him  into  relations  with  many  artists.  His 
services  were  sought  by  variouR  sovereigns,  whose  oflTcrs  he 
refused  until  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  summoned  him  to  Rome 
to  paint  a  chapel  in  the  Vatican.  After  two  years  there  he 
returned  to  Mantua,  where  he  died.  His  pictures  are  in  all 
large  collections  ;  his  finest  works  are  madonnas  at  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Zeno  at  Verona. 
Mantcgna  was  a  fine  engraver  also,  and  his  plates  arc  now 
very  valuable. 

In  the  Umbrian  school  Pietro  Perugino  (1446-1524) 
was  a  notable  painter  ;  he  was  important  on  account  of  his 
own  work,  and  because  he  was  the  master  of  the  great  Ra- 
phael. His  pictures  were  simple  and  devout  in  their  spirit, 
and  brilliant  in  color  ;  in  fact,  he  is  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  style  which  Raphael  perfected.  His  works  arc  in  the 
principiil  galleries  of  Kurope,  and  he  had  many  followers 
of  whom  we  have  not  space  to  speak. 

Fr.\nc1sco  Francia  (1450-1518)  was  the  founder  of 
the  school  <if  Hologna.  His  true  name  was  Francisco  di 
Marco  Raibollni,  and  he  was  a  goldsmith  of  repute  before 
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he  was  a  painter.  He  was  also  master  of  the  mint  to  the 
Bcntivoglio  and  to  Pope  Julius  II.  at  Bologna.  It  is  nut 
possible  to  say  when  he  began  to  paint;  but  his  earliest 
known  work  is  dated  1490  or  1494,  and  is  in  the  Gallery  of 
Bologna.  His  pictures  resemble  those  of  Pcrugino  and 
Raphael,  and  it  Is  said  that  he  died  or  sorrow  because  he 
(cU  himself  so   inferior   to    tlie   great   painter   of  Urbino. 


Raphael  sent  his  St.  Cecilia  to  Francia,  and  aslced  him  to 
care  for  it  and  see  it  hung  in  its  place  ;  he  did  so,  hut  did  not 
live  long  after  this.  It  is  well  known  that  these  two  mas- 
ters were  good  friends  and  corresponded,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
Uin  that  they  ever  met.  Francia's  pictures  are  numerous ; 
his  portraits  are  excellent.  Many  of  his  works  arc  still  in 
Bologna. 

Wc  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
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Italy,  Leonardo  da  Vmci  (1452-1519).  the  head  of  the 
Lombard  or  Milanese  school.  He  was  not  the  equal  of  the 
{^reat  masters,  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  and  Titian ;  but 
he  stands  between  them  and  the  painters  wlio  preceded 
him  or  those  of  his  own  day. 

In  some  respects,  however,  he  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man  of  his  lime.  His  talents  were  maiiy-sidcd;  for 
he  was  not  only  a  great  artist,  but  also  a  fine  scholar  in 
mathematics  and  mechanics  ;  he  wrote  poetry  and  composed 
music,  and  was  wiih  all  this  so  attractive  personally,  and  so 
brilliant  in  his  manner,  that  he  was  a  favorite  wherever  he 
went.  It  is  probable  that  this  versatility  prevented  his 
being  very  great  in  any  one  thing,  while  he  was  remaricablc 
in  many  things. 

When  still  very  young  Leonardo  showed  his  artistic 
talent.  The  paper  upon  which  he  worked  out  his  sums  was 
frequently  bordered  with  little  pictures  which  he  drew  while 
thinking  on  his  lessons,  and  these  sketches  at  last  attracted 
his  father's  attention,  and  he  showed  them  to  his  friend 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  an  artist  of  Florence,  who  advised  that 
the  boy  should  become  a  painter.  Accordingly,  in  1470, 
when  eighteen  years  old,  Leonardo  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Verrocchio,  who  was  like  a  kind  father  to  his  pupils : 
he  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  also  an  architect  and  sculptor, 
a  musician  and  a  geometer,  and  he  especially  excelled  in 
making  exquisite  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  crucifixes  and 
statuettes  such  as  were  in  great  demand  for  the  use  of  the 
priesthood  in  those  days. 

Fietro  Pcruginu  was  a  fellow-pupil  with  Leonardo,  and 
they  two  soon  surpassed  their  master  in  painting,  and  at 
last,  when  Verrocchio  was  painting  a  picture  for  the  monks  of 
Vallambrnsa,  and  desired  Leonardo  to  execute  an  angel  in 
it,  the  work  of  his  pupil  was  so  much  better  than  his  own 
that  the  old  painter  desired  to  throw  his  brush  aside  for- 
ever.    The  picture  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and 
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represents  "  The  Baptism  of  Christ**  With  all  his  refine- 
ment and  sweetness,  Leonardo  had  a  liking  for  the  horrible. 
It  once  happened  that  a  countryman  brought  to  his  father 
a  circular  piece  of  wood  cut  from  a  fig-tree,  and  desired  to 
have  it  painted  for  a  shield  ;  it  was  handed  over  to  Leonardo, 
who  collected  in  his  room  a  number  of  lizards,  snakes,  bats, 
hedgehogs,  and  other  frightful  creatures,  and  from  these 
painted  an  unknown  monster  having  certain  characteristics 
of  the  horrid  things  he  had  about  him.  The  hideous  crea- 
ture was  surrounded  by  fire,  and  was  breathing  out  flames. 
When  his  father  saw  it  he  ran  away  in  a  fright,  and  Leo- 
nardo was  greatly  pleased  at  this.  The  countryman  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  shield,  and  this  Rotello  del  Ficc  (or  shield 
of  fig-tree  wood)  was  sold  to  a  merchant  for  one  hundred 
ducals,  and  ag^ain  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  three  times  that 
sum.  This  shield  has  now  been  lost  for  more  ihan  three 
centuries;  but  another  horror,  the  "  Medusa's  Head,"  is  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence,  and  is  a  head  surrounded 
by  interlacing  serpents,  the  eyes  being  glassy  and  deathlike 
and  the  mouth  most  revolting  in  expression. 

While  in  Florence  Leonardo  accomplished  much,  but 
was  at  times  diverted  from  his  painting  by  his  love  of  sci- 
ence, sometimes  making  studies  in  astronomy  and  again  in 
natural  history  and  botany  ;  he  also  went  much  into  society, 
and  lived  extravagantly.  He  had  the  power  to  remember 
faces  that  he  had  seen  accidentally,  and  could  make  fine 
portraits  from  memory  ;  he  was  also  accustomed  to  invite 
to  his  house  people  from  the  lower  classes  ;  he  would 
amuse  them  while  he  sketched  their  faces,  making  good 
portraits  at  times,  and  a^ain  ridiculous  caricatures.  He 
even  went  so  far,  for  the  sake  of  his  art,  as  to  accompany 
criminals  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  order  to  study  their 
expressions. 

After  a  time  Leonardo  wished  to  secure  some  fixed  in- 
come, and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  Sforza, 
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wiled  It  More.  oflTering  his  services  to  that  prince.  This 
resulted  in  hts  going  to  Milan,  where  he  received  a  gener- 
ous salary,  and  became  very  popular  with  the  Duke  and 
all  the  court,  both  a<>  a  painter  and  as  a  gentleman.  The 
Duke  governed  as  the  regent  for  his  young  nephew,  and 
gathered  about  him  talented  men  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  prince.  He  also  led  a  gay  life,  and  his  court  was 
tlie  scene  of  constant  festivities.  Leonardo's  varied  talents 
sre  very  useful  to  the  Duke  ;  he  could  assist  him  in  every- 
itng — by  advice  at  his  council,  by  plans  for  adorning  his 
city,  by  music  and  poetry  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  by  paint- 
ing the  portraits  of  his  favorites.  Some  of  these  last  are 
now  famous  pictures — that  of  Lucrezia  Crcvelli  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  where  it  is  called  ^'  La  Belle 
Fcrronitrc." 

The  Duke  conferred  a  great  honor  on  Leonardo  by 
choosing  him  to  be  the  founder  and  director  of  an  academy 
which  he  had  long  wished  to  establish.  It  was  called  the 
"  Academia  Leonardi  Vinci,"  and  had  for  its  purpose  the 
bringing  together  of  distinguished  artists  and  men  of  letters. 
Leonardo  was  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the  fCtes  and 
entertainments  given  by  the  court,  and  in  this  department 
he  did  some  marvellous  things.  He  also  superintended  a 
great  work  in  engineering  which  he  brought  to  perfection, 
to  the  wonder  of  all  Italy  :  it  was  no  less  an  undertaking 
than  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Adda  from  Mortisana  to 
Milan,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  mites.  In  spite  of 
all  these  occupations  the  artist  found  time  to  study  anatomy 
and  to  M-riie  some  valuable  works.  At  length  It  Moro  be- 
came the  established  duke,  and  at  his  brilliant  court  Leo- 
nardo led  a  most  agreeable  life  ;  but  he  was  so  occupied  with 
many  things  that  he  painted  comparatively  few  pictures. 

At  length  tlie  Duke  desired  him  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Madonna  detlc  Grazic.    .This  was  his  greatest  work 
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in  Milan  and  a  wonderful  masterpiece.  It  was  commenced 
about  1496,  nnd  was  finished  in  a  very  short  time.  We 
must  now  judge  of  it  from  copies  and  engravings,  for  it  lias 
been  so  injured  as  to  give  no  satisfaction  to  one  who  sees  it. 
Some  good  copies  were  made  before  it  was  thus  ruined,  and 
numerous  engravings  make  it  familiar  to  all  the  world.  A 
copy  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  was  made  by  one 
of  Leonardo's  pupils,  and  is  the  size  of  the  original.  It  is 
said  that  the  prior  of  the  convent  complained  to  the  Duke 
of  the  length  of  time  the  artist  was  spending  uiion  this  pic- 
ture ;  when  the  Duke  questioned  the  painter  he  said  that  he 
W.1S  greatly  troubled  to  find  a  face  which  pleased  him  for 
that  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  he  added  that  he  was  uilling  to  al- 
low the  prior  to  sit  for  this  figure  and  thus  hasten  the  work  ; 
this  answer  pleased  the  Duke  and  silenced  the  prior. 

After  a  time  misfortunes  overtook  the  Duke,  and  Leo- 
nardo was  reduced  to  poverty  ;  finally  II  Moro  was  impris- 
oned ;  and  in  1 500  Leonardo  returned  to  i''lorencc,  where  he 
M'as  honorably  received.  lie  was  not  happy  here,  however, 
for  he  was  not  the  one  important  artist.  He  had  been  absent 
nineteen  years,  and  great  changes  had  taken  place  ;  Michael 
Angclo  and  Raphael  were  just  becoming  famous,  and  they 
wiib  other  artists  welcomed  Leonardo,  for  his  fame  had 
reached  them  from  Milan.  However,  he  painted  some  fine 
pictures  at  this  time  ;  among  tliem  were  the  "  Adoraiinn 
of  the  Kinga,"  now  in  the  Ulnzi  Gallery,  and  a  portrait  of 
Gtnevr;k  Benci,  also  in  the  same  gallery.  This  lady  must 
have  been  very  beautiful  ;  Ghirlandajo  introduced  her  por- 
tnut  into  iwo  of  his  frescoes. 

But  tlie  most  remarkable  portrait  was  that  known  as 
Mona  Lisa  del  Gioconcio,  which  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is 
called  by  jomc  critics  the  finest  work  of  this  master.  The 
lAdy  wa»  the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo.  a  lovely  wo- 
man, and  some  suppose  that  she  was  very  dear  to  Leonardo. 
He  worked  upon  it  fur  four  years,  and  still  thought  it  unfin- 
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ished:  the  face  has  a  deep,  thoughtful  expression — the  eye- 
lids are  a  little  weary,  perhaps,  and  through  it  all  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  something  not  quite  understood — a  mys- 
tery:  ihe  hands  arc  graceful  and  of  perfect  form,  and  the 
rocky  background  gives  an  finusual  fascination  to  the  whole 
picture.  Leonardo  must  have  loved  the  picture  himself, 'and 
it  is  not  strange  tliat  he  lavished  more  time  upon  it  than  he 
gave  to  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Supper.     (Fig.  37.) 

Leonardo  sold  this  picture  to  Francis  I .  for  nine  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  then  an  enormous  sum.  though  now  one 
could  scarcely  fix  a  price  upon  it.  In  i860  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  pnid  twelve  thousand  dollars  ff>r  a  St.  Sebastian  by 
Leonardo,  and  in  1865  a  nadonna  by  him  was  sold  in  Paris 
for  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Of  course  hispicturcsare 
rarely  sold  ;  but.wlien  they  are.  great  sums  are  given  for  them. 

In  1502  Ca,*Har  Borgia  appointed  Leonardo  his  engineer 
and  sent  him  to  travel  through  Central  Italy  to  inspect  his 
fortresses  ;  but  this  usurper  soon  fled  to  Spain,  and  in  1503 
our  painter  was  again  in  IHorcnce.  In  1 504  his  father  died. 
From  1507  to  1512  Ixonardo  was  at  the  summit  of  his 
greatness.  Louis  Xll.  appointed  him  his  painter,  and  he 
labored  for  this  monarch  also  to  improve  the  water-works 
of  Milan.  For  seven  years  he  dwelt  at  Milan,  making 
frequent  journeys  to  Florence.  Hut  the  political  troubles 
of  the  time  made  Lombardy  an  uncongenial  home  for  any 
artist,  and  Leonardo,  with  a  few  pupils,  went  to  Florence 
and  then  on  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  received  him  cordially 
enough,  and  told  him  to  "  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  Italy, 
Leo  X..  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  But  Leonartlo  was  not 
happy  in  Rome,  where  Michael  Angclo  and  Raphael  were 
in  great  favor,  and  when  FraEicis  I.  made  his  successes  in 
Italy  in  1515,  Leonardo  hastened  to  Lombardy  to  meet 
him.  The  new  king  of  France  restored  him  to  the  office  to 
which  Louis  XII.  had  appointed  him,  and  gave  him  an  an- 
nual pension  of  seven  hundred  gold  crowns. 
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When  Francis  returned  to  France  he  desired  to  cut  out 
the  wall  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  painted,  and  carry 
it  to  his  own  country  :  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  probable  that  if  it  could 
have  "been  thus  removed  it  would  have  been  better  pre- 
served. However,  not  being  able  to  take  the  artist's  great 
work,  the  king  took  Leonardo  himself,  together  with  his 
favorite  pupils  and  friends  and  his  devoted  servant.  In 
France.  Leonardo  was  treated  with  consideration.  He  re- 
sided near  Amboisc.  where  lie  could  mingle  with  the  court. 
It  is  said  that,  old  though  he  was,  he  was  so  much  admired 
that  the  courtiers  imitated  his  dress  and  the  cut  of  his 
beard  and  hair.  He  was  given  the  cliarge  of  all  artistic 
matters  in  France,  and  doubtless  Francis  hoped  that  he 
would  found  an  Academy  as  he  had  done  at  Milan.  But 
he  seems  to  have  left  all  his  eiiergj'.  all  desire  for  work, 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  He  made  a  few  plans  ;  but 
he  brought  no  great  thing  to  pass,  and  soon  his  health 
failed,  and  he  fell  into  a  decline.  He  gave  great  attention 
to  religious  matter';,  received  the  sacnimcnt,  and  then  made 
his  will,  and  put  his  worldly  affairs  in  order. 

The  king  was  accustomed  to  visit  him  frequently,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  the  sovereign  entered  the 
room,  Leonardo  desired  to  be  raised  up  as  a  matter  of  re- 
spect to  the  king:  sitting,  he  conversed  of  his  sufferings, 
and  lamented  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  God  and  man. 
Just  then  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  pain — the  king 
rose  to  support  him,  and  thus,  in  the  arms  of  Francis,  the 
great  master  breathed  his  last.  This  has  sometimes  been 
doubted  ;  but  the  modern  French  critics  agree  with  the  an- 
cient writers  who  give  this  account  of  his  end. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Florentin  at  Am- 
boise,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  monument  was  erected 
over  him.  In  1808  the  church  was  destroyed  ;  in  1863  Ar- 
sine  Houssaye,  with  others,  made  a  search  for  the  grave  of 
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Leonardo,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  remains  were  found. 
Ifl  1873  .a  noble  monument  was  erected  in  Milan  to  the 
memory  of  Da  Vinci.  It  is  near  the  entraiictr  to  tlic  At- 
adc  of  Victor  Emmanuel  :  the  statue  of  the  ma^iter  stands 
on  a  high  pedestal  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  the  head  bowed 
down  and  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breasL  Below  are  other 
statues  and  rich  bas-reUefs,  and  one  inscription  speaks  of 
him  as  the  "  Rcncwcr  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 

Many  of  his  writings  are  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  in 
Bianuscrtpt  form:  his  best  known  work  is  the  "Trattato 
•Jklla  Pittura,"  and  has  been  translated  into  English.  As 
an  engineer  his  canal  of  Mortesana  was  enough  to  ytve  him 
fame;  as  an  artist  he  may  be  called  the  "  Poet  of  Painters," 
and,  if  those  who  followed  him  surpassed  him,  it  should  be 
mnembered  that  it  is  easier  to  advance  in  a  path  once 
opened  than  to  discover  a  new  path.  Personally  he  was 
much  beloved,  and.  though  he  lived  when  morals  were  at 
a  low  estimate,  he  led  a  proper  and  reputable  life.  His 
pictures  were  pure  in  their  spirit,  and  he  seemed  only  to  de- 
sire tlie  progress  of  art  and  science,  and  it  is  a  plcisurc  to 
rciid  and  learn  of  him,  as  it  is  to  see  his  works. 

Other  good  artists  of  the  T^mb.ird  school  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  BeRNARDIXO  LUINl  (about  1460-1530),  who 
was  the  best  pupil  of  Leonardo,  GIOVANNI  ANTuNfO  IJEI-- 
TBAFKIO   (1467-1516),   GAUDENZTO    F.M<RAKI    (1484-I549). 

.^HPKOGIO  HuKGOONONK  (works  dated  about  1500),  and 
Andrea  Solario,  whose  age  is  not  known. 

We  return  now  to  the  Florentine  school  at  a  time  when 
the  most  remarkable  period  of  its  existence  was  about  to 
begin.  We  shall  speak  6rst  of  Fra  HaktolommEO  or 
Baccio  della  Porta,  also  called  Ii.  Fratk  (1469-1517). 
He  was  born  at  Savignano,  and  studied  at  Florence  under 
Cosimo  RoHselli,  but  was  much  influenced  by  the  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This  painter  became  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  his  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and  at  the  time 
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when  the  great  Savonarola  went  to  Florence  Bartolomraeo 
was  employed  in  the  Convent  of  San  Marco,  where  the 
preacher  lived.  The  artist  became  the  devoted  friend  of 
the  preacher,  and,  wlien  the  latter  was  seized,  tortured,  and 
burned,  Bartolommeo  became  a  friar,  and  left  his  pictures 
to  be  finished  by  his  pupil  AlbertinelH.  For  four  years  he 
lived  the  most  austere  life,  and  did  not  touch  liis  brush  ; 
then  his  superior  commanded  him  to  resume  his  art ;  but 
the  painter  had  no  interest  in  it.  About  this  time  Raphael 
sought  him  out,  and  became  his  friend  ;  he  also  instructed 
the  monk  in  perspective,  and  in  turn  Raphael  learned  from 
him,  for  Fra  Rartolommco  was  the  first  artist  who  used  lay- 
figures  in  arranging  his  draperies  ;  he  also  told  Raphael 
some  secrets  of  colors. 

About  1513  Bartolommeo  went  to  Rome,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  convent  he  began  what  promised  to  be  a  won- 
dcrful  artistic  career;  but  he  only  lived  four  years  more, 
and  the  amount  of  his  work  was  so  small  that  his  pictures 
arc  now  rare.  His  madonnas,  saints,  and  angels  are  holy 
in  their  effect ;  his  representations  of  architecture  are  grand, 
and  wliile  his  works  are  not  strong  or  powerful,  they  give 
much  pleasure  to  those  who  see  them. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  was  bom  at  the  Castle 
ofCapresc  in  1475.  His  father,  who  was  of  a  noble  family 
of  Florence,  was  then  governor  of  Capresc  and  Chiusi^  and. 
when  the  Buonarroti  household  returned  to  Florence,  the 
little  Angelo  was  left  with  his  nurse  on  one  of  his  father's 
estate:;  at  Settignano.  The  father  and  husband  of  his  nurse 
were  stone-masons,  and  thus  in  infancy  the  future  artist 
was  in  the  midst  of  blocks  of  stone  and  marble  and  the  im 
plements  which  he  later  used  with  so  much  skill.  For 
many  years  rude  sketches  were  shown  upon  the  walls  of  the 
nurse's  house  made  by  her  baby  charge,  and  he  afterward 
said  that  he  imbibed  a  love  for  marble  with  his  earliest  food 

At  the  proper  age  Angelo  was  taken  to  Florence  and 
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placed  in  school ;  but  he  spent  his  time  mostly  in  draw- 
ing, and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francesco  Gra- 
nacci;  at  that  time  a  pupil  witli  Ghirlandajo,  he  borrowed 
from  him  designs  and  materials  by  wiiich  lu  carry  on  his 
beloved  pursuits.  Michael  Angelo's  desire  to  become  an 
artist  was  violently  opposed  by  his  father  and  his  uncles, 
for  they  desired  him  to  be  a  silk  and  woollen  merchant,  and 
sustain  the  commercial  reputntion  of  the  family.  But  so  de- 
termined was  he  that  finally  his  father  yielded,  and  in  1488 
placed  him  in  the  studio  of  Ghirlandajo.  Here  the  boy  of 
thirteen  worked  with  great  diligence ;  he  learned  how  to 
prepare  colors  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  frescoes,  and 
he  vvas  set  to  copy  drawings.  Very  soon  he  wearied  of  this, 
and  began  to  make  original  designs  after  his  own  ideas. 
At  one  time  he  corrected  a  drawing  of  his  master's:  when 
he  saw  this,  sixty  years  later,  he  said,  "  I  almost  think  that 
I  knew  more  of  art  in  my  youth  than  I  do  in  my  old  age." 

When  Michael  Angelo  went  to  Ghirlandajo,  that  master 
was  employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  so  that  the  boy  came  at  once  into  the  midst  of 
important  work.  One  day  he  drew  a  picture  of  thescaflbld- 
ing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  with  the  painters  at  work 
ihcreon  :  when  his  master  saw  it  he  exclaimed.  "He  al- 
ready understands  more  than  I  do  myself."  This  excel- 
lence in  the  scholar  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  master,  as 
well  as  of  his  other  pupils,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  Michael 
Angelo  when,  in  answer  tf»  a  request  from  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  he  and  Francesco  Granacci  were  named  by  Ghir- 
landajo as  his  two  most  promising  scholars,  and  were  then 
sent  to  the  Acadomy  which  the  duke  had  established.  The 
art  treasures  which  Lorenzo  gave  for  the  use  of  the  students 
were  arranged  in  the  gardens  of  San  Marco,  and  here,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  the  old  Bertoldo,  Angelo  forgot  paint- 
ing in  his  enthusiasm  for  sculpture.  He  first  copied  the 
face  of  a  faun;  but  he  changed  it  somewhat,  and  opened 
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the  tnoutn  so  that  the  teeth  could  be  scCn.  When  Loreiuo 
visited  the  garden  he  praised  the  work,  but  said,  "You 
hive  made  your  faun  so  old,  and  yet  you  liave  left  him  all 
his  teeth  ;  you  should  have  known  that  at  sucii  an  advanced 
age  there  arc  generally  some  wanting."  The  next  time  he 
came  there  was  a  gap  in  the  teeth,  and  so  well  done  that  he 
itii  delighted.     This  work  is  now  in  the  Uffui  Gallery. 

Lorenzo  now  sent  for  the  father  of  Angelo,  and  a^ked 
that  (he  son  might  live  in  the  Medici  palace  under  his  own 
care.  Somewhat  reluctantly  the  father  consented,  and  the 
duke  gave  him  an  office  in  the  cits  torn-house.  From  this 
time  for  three  years,  Angelo  sat  daily  at  the  duke'-i  tabic, 
and  was  treated  as  one  of  his  own  family  ;  he  was  properly 
dolhcd.  and  had  an  allowance  of  five  ducats  a  month  for 
pocket-money.  It  was  the  custom  with  Lorenzo  to  give  an 
entertainment  every  day ;  he  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  whoever  came  first  had  a  scat  next  him,  It  often  hap- 
pened that  Michael  Angelo  had  this  place.  Lorenzo  was 
the  head  i)f  Florence,  and  Florence  was  the  head  of  art, 
poetry,  and  all  scholarly  thought.  Thus,  in  tliehome  of  the 
Medici,  the  yuung  artist  heard  learned  talk  upon  all  subjects 
of  interest;  he  saw  there  all  the  celebrated  men  who  lived 
in  the  city  or  visited  it,  and  his  life  so  near  Lorenzo,  for  a 
thoughtful  youth,  as  he  was,  amounted  to  an  education. 

The  society  of  Florence  at  this  time  was  not  of  a  high 
moral  tone,  and  in  the  year  in  which  Michael  Angelo  en- 
tered the  palace,  a  monk  called  Savonarola  came  to  Flor- 
ence to  preach  against  the  customs  and  the  crimes  of  the 
city.  Michael  Angelo  was  much  affected  by  this,  and 
throughout  hif  long  life  remembered  Savonarola  with  true 
respect  and  aficction,  andhisbrotlier,  I.«onardo  Buonarroti, 
was  so  far  influenced  that  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and 
became  a  Dominican  monk. 

Michael  Angclo's  diligence  was  great;  he  not  only 
Modicd  sculpture,  bul  he  found  time  to  copy  some  of  the 
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fine  old  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine.  He  gave 
great  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  he  was  known 
throughout  the  city  for  his  talents,  and  for  his  pride  and 
bad  temper.  He  held  himself  aloof  from  his  fellow-pupils, 
and  one  day,  in  a  quarrel  with  Pifetro  Torrigiano,  the  latter 
gave  Angelo  a  blow  and  crushed  his  nose  so  badly  that  he 
was  disfigured  for  life.  Torrigiano  was  banished  for  this 
offence  and  went  to  England  ;  he  ended  his  life  in  a  Spanish 
prison. 

In  the  spring  of  1492  Lorenzo  de  Medici  died.  Michael 
Angelo  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  best  friend  ; 
he  left  the  Medici  palace,  and  opened  a  studio  in  his  father's 
house,  where  he  worked  diligently  for  two  years,  m.iking  a 
statue  of  Hercules  and  two  madonnas.  After  two  years 
there  came  a  great  snow-storm,  and  Picro  de  Medici  sent 
for  the  artist  to  make  a  snow  statue  in  his  court-yard.  He 
also  invited  Michael  Angelo  to  live  again  in  the  palace,  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted  ;  but  all  was  so  changed  there 
that  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  leave,  and  during- 
a  political  disturbance  fled  from  the  city  with  two  friends, 
and  made  his  way  to  Venice.  There  he  met  the  noble 
Aldovrandi  of  Bologna,  who  invited  the  sculptor  to  his 
home,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  his  studio  in  Florence. 

Soon  after  this  he  made  a  beautiful,  sleeping  Cupid,  and 
when  the  young  Lorenzo  de  Medici  saw  it  he  advised  Michael 
Angelo  to  bury  it  in  the  ground  for  a  season,  and  thus  make  it 
look  like  an  antique  marble  ;  after  this  was  done,  Lorenzo  sent 
it  to  Rome  and  sold  it  to  the  Cardinal  Riano,  and  gave  the 
sculptor  thirty  ducats.  In  some  way  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter reached  the  ears  of  the  Cardinal,  who  sent  his  agent 
to  Florence  to  find  the  artist.  WTicn  Michael  Angelo  heard 
that  two  hundred  ducats  had  been  paid  for  his  Cupid,  he 
knew  that  he  had  been  deceived.  The  Cardinal's  agent 
invited  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  he  gladly  went.    The  oldest 
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existing  writing  from  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo  is  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Lorenzo  to  inform  him  of  his  arrival 
in  Rome.  He  was  then  twenty-one  years  old.  and  spoke 
with  joy  of  all  the  beautiful  things  he  had  seen. 

Not  long  after  he  reached  Rome  he  made  the  statue  of 
the  "  Drunken  Bacchus,"  now  in  the  VfCm  Gallery,  and 
then  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  near  the  place  of  the  cross 
and  holding  the  body  of  the  dead  Christ.  The  art-term  for 
Ihis subject  is  "  La  Piet^."  From  the  time  that  Michael 
Angelo  made  this  beautiful  work  he  was  the  first  sculptor 
of  the  world,  though  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  old. 
The  Pieti  was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  it  still 
remains.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Florence.  He 
was  occupied  with  both  painting  and  sculpture,  and  was 
soon  employed  on  his  "  David,"  one  of  his  greatest  works. 
This  statue  weighed  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  and  its  re- 
moval from  the  studio  in  wliich  it  was  made  to  the  jilace 
where  it  was  to  stand,  next  the  gate  of  the  Palazzo  Vccchio, 
was  a  difficult  undertaking.  It  was  at  last  put  in  place  on 
May  iS,  1504;  there  it  remained  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  on  account  of  its  crumbling  from  the  effect  of  the 
weather,  it  was  removed  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  by 
means  of  a  railroad  built  for  the  purpose. 

About  tliis  time  a  rivalry  sprang  up  between  Michael 
Angeto  and  Leonardo  <ia  Vinci.  They  were  very  unlike 
in  their  characters  and  mode  of  life.  Michael  Angelo  was 
bitter,  ironical,  and  liked  to  be  alone  ;  Leonardo  loved  to 
be  gay  .md  to  see  the  world  ;  Michael  Angelo  lived  so  that 
when  he  was  old  he  said.  "  Rich  as  I  am,  1  have  always  lived 
like  a  poor  man  ;  '  Leonardo  enjoyed  luxury,  and  kept  a 
fine  bouse,  with  horses  and  servants.  They  had  entered  into 
«  competition  which  was  likely  to  result  in  serious  trouble, 
when  Pope  Julius  H.  summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  Rome. 
The  Pope  gave  him  an  order  to  build  him  a  splendid  tomb; 
bttt  the  enemies  of  the  sculptor  made  trouble  for  him,  and 
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one  morning  he  was  refuRcd  admission  to  the  Pope's  palace, 
lie  then  left  Rome,  scndiiiy  this  letter  to  the  Pope  :  "  Most 
^[oly  Father,  I  was  this  morning  driven  from  the  palace  by 
the  order  of  your  Holiness.  If  you  require  me  in  future 
you  can  seek  me  elsewhere  than  at  Rome." 

Then  he  went  to  Florence,  and  the  Pope  sent  for  him 
again  and  again  ;  but  he  did  not  go.  Meantime  he  finished 
his  design,  and  received  the  commiission  that  he  and  Leo- 
nardo had  striven  for,  which  was  to  decorate  the  hall  of  the 
Grand  Council  with  pictures.  At  last,  in  1506.  the  Pope 
was  in  Bologna,  and  again  sent  for  Michael  Angelo.  He 
went,  and  was  forgiven  for  his  oflcnce.  and  received  an  or- 
der for  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Pope  in  bronze.  When  this 
was  finished  in  1508,  and  put  before  the  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
tronlo,  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Florence.  He  had  not 
made  friends  in  Bologna;  his  forbidding  manner  did  not 
encourage  others  to  associate  with  him  ;  but  we  now  know 
from  his  letters  that  he  had  great  trials.  His  family  was 
poor,  and  all  relied  on  him  ;  indeed,  his  life  was  full  of  care 
and  sadness. 

In  1508  he  was  again  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  Pope, 
who  insisted  that  he  should  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistinc 
Chapel,  in  the  Vatican.  Michael  Angelo  did  not  wish  to 
do  this,  as  lie  had  done  no  great  painting.  It  proved  to  be 
one  of  his  most  famous  works  ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  it.  On  one  occasion  the  Pope  threatened  to 
throw  the  artist  from  the  scaffolding.  The  Pope  complained 
also  that  the  pict\tres  looked  poor  ;  to  this  the  artist  replied  ; 
"  Tliey  are  only  poor  people  whom  I  have  painted  there, 
and  did  not  wear  gold  on  their  garments."  His  subjects 
were  from  the  Bible.  When  the  artist  would  have  a  leave 
of  absence  to  go  to  Florence,  the  Pope  got  so  angry  that 
he  struck  him  ;  but,  in  5!pite  of  all,  this  great  painting  was 
finished  in  1512.  Grimm,  in  hts  life  of  Michael  .Angelo, 
says:   "It  needed  the  meeting  of  these  two  men;  in  the 
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one  such  perseverance  in  requiring,  and  in  the  other  such 
power  of  fulfilling,  to  produce  this  monument  of  human 
art." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  life  and 
works  of  this  master.  Among  the  other  great  things  which 
he  did  are  the  tomb  of  JuHus  II.  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pictro 
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in  Vincoli,  in  Rome,  of  which  the  famous  statue  of  Moses 
makes  a  part.     (Fig.  40) 

Ke  made  the  statues  in  the  Medici  Chapel  in  the  Church 
of  San  I.Arcnzo,  in  Florence,  the  painting  of  ttie  Last  Judg- 
ment on  a  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  many  works  as 
an  architect ;  for  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  to  fortifica- 
tions both  in  Florence  and  Rome,  and  at  last,  as  his  great- 
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est  work  of  this  sort,  he  was  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Many  different  artists  had  had  a  share  in  this  work  ; 
but  as  it  now  is  Michael  Angclo  may  be  counted  as  its  real 
architect.  His  works  are  numerous  and  only  a  small  part 
of  thcni  is  here  mentioned  ;  but  I  have  spoken  of  those  by 
which  he  is  most  remembered.  His  life,  too,  was  a  stormy 
one  for  many  reasons  that  we  have  not  space  to  tell.  While 
he  lived  there  were  wars  and  great  changes  in  Italy  ;  he 
5er\'cd  also  under  nine  popes,  and  during  his  life  thirteen 
men  occupied  the  papal  chair.  Besides  being  great  as  a 
painter,  an  architect,  and  a  sculptor,  he  was  a  poet,  and 
wrote  sonnets  well  wortliy  of  such  a.  genius  as  his.  His 
whole  life  was  so  serious  and  sad  that  it  gives  one  joy  to 
know  that  in  his  old  age  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Vittoria  Colonna,  a  wonderful  woman,  who  made  a 
sweet  return  to  him  for  all  the  lender  devotion  which  he 
lavished  upon  her. 

Italians  associate  the  name  of  Michael  Angclo  with  those 
oftlic  divine  poet  Dante  and  the  painter  Raphael,  and  Uiese 
three  are  spoken  of  as  the  three  greatest  men  of  their  coun- 
try in  what  arc  called  the  modern  days.  Michael  Angelo 
died  at  Rome  in  1564,  when  eighty-nine  years  old.  He  de- 
sired to  be  buried  in  Florence  ;  but  his  friends  feared  to  let 
this  be  known  lest  the  I'ope  should  forbid  his  removal.  He 
was  therefore  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  ; 
but  his  nephew,  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  conveyed  his  re- 
mains to  Florence  secretly,  disguised  as  a  bale  of  mcrchan- 
lisc.  At  Florence,  on  a  Sunday  night,  his  body  was  borne 
to  Santa  Crocc,  in  a  torchlight  procession,  and  followed  by 
many  thousands  of  citizens.     There  his  friends  once  more 

:d  upon  the  face  which  had  not  been  seen  in  Florence 
.  >r  thirty  years  ;  he  looked  as  if  quietly  sleeping.  Some 
day*  later  a  splendid  memorial  service  was  held  in  San  T-o- 
renxo,  attended  by  all  the  court,  the  artists,  scholars,  and 
eminent  men  of  the  city.     An  oration  was  pronounced  ; 
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rare  statues  and  paintings  were  collected  in  the  church  ;  all 
the  shops  of  the  city  were  dosed  ;  and  the  squares  were 
filled  with  people. 

Above  his  grave  in  Santa  Crocc,  where  he  lies  near 
Dante,  MachiavclH,  Galileo,  and  itiany  other  great  men, 
the  Duke  and  Leonardo  Buonarroti  erected  a,  monument. 
It  hay  statues  of  Fainting.  Sculpture,  and  Architecturt;,  and 
a  bust  of  the  great  man  who  sleeps  beneath. 

In  the  court  of  the  Uffizi  his  statue  stands  together  with 
those  of  other  great  Florentines.  His  house  in  the  Ghihc!- 
liiie  Street  now  belongs  to  the  city  of  Florence,  and  con- 
tains many  treasured  mementoes  of  his  life  and  works  ;  it  is 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  visit  it.  Jn  1S75  a  grand  festival 
was  held  in  Florence  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  The  ceremonies  were  very  impressive, 
and  at  that  time  some  documents  which  relatL-d  to  his  life, 
and  had  never  been  opened,  were,  by  command  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  given  to  proper  persons  to  be  examined. 

Thus  it  is  tliat  the  great  deeds  of  great  men  live  on  and 
on,  through  all  time,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  know  that  though 
the  foui-score  and  nine  years  of  the  life  of  this  artist  had 
much  of  care  and  sorrow  in  them,  his  name  and  memory 
are  still  cherished,  and  must  continue  to  be.  while  from  his 
life  many  lessons  may  be  drawn  to  benefit  and  encourage 
others— lessons  which  wc  cannot  here  write  out;  but  they 
teach  patience,  industry,  and  faithfulness  to  duty,  while  they 
also  warn  us  to  avoid  the  bitterness  and  roughness  which 
arc  blemishes  on  the  memory  of  this  great,  good  man. 

Damele  de  Volterr.\  (1509-1566)  was  the  best 
scholar  of  Michael  Angclo.  His  principal  pictures  are  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Church  of  Trinita  di 
Monti,  in  Rome,  and  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Irnocents,"  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  ;  both  are  celebrated  works. 

The  next  important  Florentine  painter  was  Andrea  DEL 
SARTO(i48S-r530).  His  family  name  was  Vannucchi;  but  be 
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Cause  his  father  was  a  tailor,  the  Itahaa  term  for  one  of  his 
trade.  M»  sarto,  came  to  be  used  for  the  son.  Early  in  life 
Andrea  was  a  goldsmith,  as  were  so  many  artist*  ;  but,  when 
he  was  able  to  study  painting  under  Pietro  di  Cosimo,  he 
became  devoted  to  it.  and  soon  developed  his  own  style, 
which  was  very  soft  and  pleasing.  His  pictures  cannot  be 
called  great  works  of  art,  but  they  are  favorites  with  a  large 
number  of  people.  He  succeeded  in  frcsco-palnting,  and 
decorated  several  biiilJings  in  Florence,  among  ihem  the 
Scalio,  which  was  a  place  where  the  Rarefooied  Friars  held 
their  meetings,  and  was  named  from  them,  as  tlicy  arc 
called  Siaisi.  These  frescoes  arc  now  much  injured  ;  but 
they  arc  thoujjht  his  best  works  of  this  kind. 

Probably  Andrea  del  Sarto  would  have  come  to  be  a 

better  painter  if  he  had  been  a  happier  man.     His  wife,  of 

vvhom  he  was  very  fond,  was  a  mean,  selfish  woman  who 

Wished  only  to  make  a  great  show,  and  did  not  value  her 

liusband's  talents  except  for  the  money  which  they  brought 

Him.     She  even   influencetl  him  to  desert  his  parents,  to 

"Vvhom  he  had  ever  been  a  dtitifulson.     About  1518  Francis 

I.,  king  of  France^  invited  Andrea  to  Paris  to  execute  some 

"Xvorks  for  him.     The  painter  went,  and  was  well  cstablislied 

there  and  very  popular,  when  his  wife  insisted  that  he  should 

T-eturn  to  Florence.     Francis  I.  was  very  unwilling  to  spare 

Slim,  but  Andrea  dared  not  refuse  to  go  to  his  wife  ;  so  he 

solemnly  took  an  oath  to  return  to  Paris  and  bring  his  wife, 

%o  that  he  could  remain  as  long  as  pleased  the  king,  and 

then  that  sovereign  consented.    Francis  also  gave  the  artist 

a  large  sura  of  money  to  buy  for  him  all  sorts  of  beautiful 

objects. 

When  Andrea  reached  Florence  his  wife  refused  to  go  to 
France,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  her  the  king's  money. 
She  soon  spent  it,  and  Andrea,  who  lived  ten  years  more, 
was  very  unhappy,  while  the  king  never  forgave  him,  and 
to  this  day  this  wretched  story  must  be  told,  and  continues 
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the  remembrance  of  his  dishonesty.  After  all  he  had  sacri- 
ficed for  his  wife,  when  he  became  very  ill,  in  1530,  of  some 
contagious  disease,  she  deserted  him.  He  died  alone,  and 
with  no  prayer  or  funeral  was  buried  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Nunziata,  where  he  had  painted  some  of  his  frescoes. 

His  pictures  are  very  numerous  ;  they  are  correct  in 
drawing,  very  softly  finished,  and  have  a  peculiar  gray  tone 
of  color.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  Holy  Families, 
One  of  which  is  called  the  "  Madonna  del  Socco,"  because 
St.  Joseph  ts  leaning  on  a  sack  (Fig.  41 ).  This  is  in  the 
convent  where  he  is  buried.  His  best  work  is  called  the 
*'  Madonna  di  San  Francesco  "  and  hangs  in  the  tribune  of 
Ihe  Uffizi  Gallery.  This  is  a  most  honorable  place,  for  near 
it  arc  pictures  by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
other  great  painters,  as  well  as  some  very  celebrated  statues, 
Buch  as  the  "Venus  dc  Medici"  and  the  "Dancing  Faun." 
Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictures  of  the  Alaflonna  and  Child  are 
almost  numberless  ;  they  are  sweet,  attractive  works,  as  arc 
aUo  his  St.  Barbara,  St.  Agnes,  and  others  of  his  single 
6gurcs. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Florentine  school  of  the  sixteenth 
centur>'.  ami  speak  of  the  great  mnstcr  of  the  Roman  school, 
RAi-iiACL  SANzto.or  Santi  (1483-1S201,  who  was  born  at 
Urbino  on  Good  Friday.  Ht.^  father  vfon  a  painter,  and 
Raphael  showed  his  taste  for  art  very  early  in  life.  Both 
bis  parents  died  while  he  was  still  a  child,  and  though  he 
must  have  learned  something  from  seeing  his  father  and 
xAhrr  painters  at  their  work,  we  say  that  Perugino  was  his 
first  mai^ter,  for  he  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  he  en- 
lered  the  studio  of  that  painter  in  Perugia. 

Here  lie  remained  more  than  eight  years,  and  about  the 
time  of  leaving  painted  the  very  celebrated  picture  called 
'•  Lo  Sposalizio,"  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Brcra  at  Milan.  This  picture  is  famous  the  world  over, 
and  is  very  important  in  the  life  of  the  painter,  because  it 
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shows  the  highest  point  he  reached  under  I'crugino,  or  dur- 
ing what  is  called  his  first  manner  in  painting.  Before  this 
be  liad  executed  a,  large  number  of  beautiful  pictures,  among 
which  was  the  so-called  '*  Staffa  Madonna."  This  is  a  cir- 
cular picture  and  represents  the  Virgin  iialking  in  a  spring- 
time landscape.  It  remained  in  the  Staffa  Fatace  in  Perugia 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  and  in  1871  was  sold 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  fur  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

In  1504  Raphael  returned  to  Urbino,  where  he  became 
the  favorite  of  the  court,  and  was  much  employed  by  the 
ducal  family.  To  this  time  belong  the  "  St.  George  Slay- 
ing the  Dragon  "  and  the  "  St.  Michael  Attacking  Satan," 
now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  IJut  the  young  artist 
soon  grew  weary  of  the  narrowness  of  his  life,  and  went  to 
Florence,  where,  amid  the  treasures  of  art  with  which  that 
city  ^vas  crowded,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  an  enchanted  land. 
It  is  worth  while  to  recount  the  wonderful  things  he  saw  ; 
they  were  the  cathedral  with  the  dome  of  Brunelleschi,  the 
tower  of  Giotto,  the  marbles  and  bronzes  of  Donatellu,  the 
baptistery  gates  of  Ghiberti,  the  pictures  of  Masaccio,  Ghir- 
Undajo,  Fra  Angelico,  and  many  other  older  masters,  white 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leon.irdo  were  surprising  themselves 
and  all  others  with  their  beautiful  works. 

At  this  time  the  second  manner  of  Raphael  begun. 
During  his  first  winter  here  he  painted  the  so-called  "  Ma- 
donna dcUa  Gran  ]3uca."  now  in  the  Pitii  Gallery,  and  thus 
named  because  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  HI., 
carried  it  with  him  on  all  his  journeys,  and  said  his  prayers 
before  it  at  morning  and  evening.  He  made  a  visit  to  Ur- 
bino in  1305,  and  wherever  he  was  he  worked  continually, 
and  fmishcil  a  great  number  of  pictures,  which  as  yet  were 
of  religious  subjects  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions. 

When  he  returned  to  Florence  in  1506,  the  cartoon  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Battle  of  the  Standard  "  and  Michael 
Angclo's  *'  Bathing  Soldiers  "  revealed  a  new  world  of  art 
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to  Raphad.  lie  saw  that  heroic,  exciting  scenes  could  be 
represented  by  painting,  and  that  vigor  and  passion  could 
speak  from  tlie  canvas  as  powerfully  as  Christian  love  and 
resignation.  Still  he  did  not  attempt  any  new  thing  im- 
niediately.  In  Florence  he  moved  in  the  best  circles.  He 
received  orders  for  some  portraits  of  nobles  and  wealthy 
men,  as  well  as  for  madonnas  and  Holy  Families.  Uefore 
long  he  visited  Bologna,  and  went  again  to  Urbino,  which 
had  become  a  very  important  city  under  the  reign  of  Duke 
Guidobaldo.  The  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  had  sent 
to  this  duke  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In 
return  for  this  honor,  the  duke  sent  the  king  rich  gifts, 
among  which  was  a  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
by  Raphael. 

While  at  Urbino,  at  this  time,  he  painted  his  first  classic 
subject,  the  "  Three  Graces."  Soon  after,  he  returned  the 
third  time  to  Florence,  and  now  held  much  intercourse  with 
Fra  Bartolonimeo,  who  gave  the  younger  artist  valuable  in- 
struction as  to  his  color  and  drapery.  In  1508.  among  a 
great  number  of  pictures  he  painted  the  madonna  which  is 
called  "  La  Belle  Jardiniere,"  and  is  now  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Louvre.  The  Virgin  is  pictured  iu  the  midst  of 
a  flowery  landscape,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  beautiful 
flower-girl  to  whom  Raphael  was  attached  was  his  model 
for  tlic  picture.  This  picture  is  also  a  landmark  jn  the  his- 
tory of  Raphael,  for  it  shows  the  perfection  of  his  second 
manner,  and  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  his 
Florentine  experience  and  associations.  His  earlier  pic- 
tures had  been  full  of  a  sweet,  unearthly  feeling,  and  a  color 
which  could  be  called  spiritual  was  spread  over  them  ;  now 
his  madonnas  were  like  beautiful,  earthly  mothers,  his  col- 
ors were  deep  and  rich,  and  his  landscapes  were  often  re- 
placed by  architectural  backgrounds  which  gave  a  stately 
air  where  all  before  had  been  simplicity.  His  skill  in  group- 
ing, in  color,  and  in  drapery  was  now  marvellous,  and  when 
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in  1508  the  Pope,  who  had  seen  some  of  his  works,  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome,  he  went,  fully  prepared  for  the  great 
future  which  was  before  him,  and  now  began  his  third,  or 
Roman  manner  of  painting. 

This  pope  was  Julius  II.,  who  held  a  magnificent  court 
and  was  ambitious  for  glory  tn  every  department  of  life — as 
a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  ruler,  and  as  a  patron  of 
art  and  letters  as  well  as  In  his  office  of  the  Protector  of  the 
Holy  Church.  He  had  vast  designs  for  the  adornment  of 
Rome,  and  immediately  employed  Raphael  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  first  of  theStanze,  or  halls  of  the  Vatican,  four 
of  which  he  ornamented  with  magnificent  frescoes  before 
his  death.  He  also  executed  wall-paintings  in  the  Chigi 
Palace,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta 
Pace. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Florence,  Raphael 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Rome.  The  amount  of 
work  which  he  did  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter 
was  mar\'elIous,  and  would  require  the  space  of  a  volume  to 
follow  it.  and  name  nil  his  achievements,  step  by  step,  so  [ 
fifaalt  only  tc]l  you  of  some  of  his  best-known  works  and 
Utose  w*hicb  are  most  often  mentioned. 

While  he  was  working  upon  the  halls  of  the  Vatican 
Julius  11.  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X..  who  also 
was  a  generous  patron  to  Raphael,  who  thus  suffered  no 
loss  of  occupation  from  the  change  of  popes.  The  artist 
became  very  popular  and  rich ;  he  had  many  pupils,  and 
yuas  assisted  by  them  in  his  great  frescoes,  not  only  in  the 
Vatican,  but  also  in  the  Farnesina  Villa  or  Chigi  Palace. 
Raphael  had  the  power  to  attach  men  to  him  with  devoted 
afl'cction,  and  his  pupils  gave  him  personal  service  gladly  ; 
he  was  often  seen  in  the  street  with  numbers  of  them  in  at- 
tendance, just  as  the  nobles  were  followed  by  their  squires 
and  page^.  lie  built  himself  a  house  in  a  quarter  of  the 
city  called  the  Borgo,  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's, 


find  during  ihe  remainder  of  liis  life  was  attended  by  pros 
pcrity  and  success. 

One  of  the  important  works  which  he  did  for  Leo  X-' 
Was  the  making  of  cartoons,  or  designs  to  be  executed 
tapestry  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where 
Michael  Angcio  had  painted  his  great  frescoes.  The  Pope 
ordered  these  tapestries  to  be  woven  in  the  looms  of  Flan- 
ders, from  the  richest  materials,  and  a  quantity  of  gold 
tlircad  was  used  in  them.  They  were  completed  and  sent 
to  Kome  in  1519,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  people  the  day 
after  Christmas,  when  all  the  city  flocked  to  see  them. 
In  1527,  when  the  Constable  dc  Bourbon  allowed  the  French 
soldiers  to  sack  Rome,  these  tapestries  were  carried  away. 
In  1553  they  were  restored  ;  but  one  was  missing,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  had  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  thread  which  was  in  it.  Again,  in  179&,  the  French 
carried  them  away  and  sold  them  to  a  Jew  in  Leghorn,  who 
burned  one  of  the  pieces;  but  his  gain  in  gold  was  so  little 
that  he  preserved  the  others,  and  Pius  VIL  bought  Ihe 
and  restored  them  to  the  Vatican.  The  cartoons,  however 
arc  far  more  important  than  the  tapestries,  because  they 
arc  the  work  of  Raphael  himiielf.  The  weavers  at  Arras 
tossed  them  aside  after  nsing  them,  and  sonic  were  torn  ; 
but  a  century  later  the  artist  Rubens  learned  that  they  ex- 
isted, and  advised  King  Charles  I.  tif  England  to  buy  ihem^ 
Tliis  he  did,  and  thus  the  cartoons  met  with  as  many  u 
and  downs  as  the  tapestries  had  had.  When  they  reached 
England  they  were  in  strips ;  tlie  workmen  had  cut  them 
for  their  convenience.  After  the  king  was  executed  Crom- 
well bought  the  cartoons  for  three  hundred  pounds.  When 
Charles  II.  was  king  and  in  great  need  of  money  he  wa 
sorely  tempted  to  sell  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  coveted' 
them,  and  wished  to  add  them  to  the  treasures  of  France 
but  Lord  Danby  persuaded  Charles  to  keep  them.  In  169S 
they  were  barely  saved  from  fire  ut  Whitehall,  and  finally, 
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by  command  of  William  III.,  they  were  properly  repaired 
and  a  room  was  built  at  Hampton  Court  to  receive  themf 
by  the  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  At  present  they 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London.  Of  the 
original  eleven  only  seven  remain. 

Both  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  had  received  presents 
of  pictures  by  Raphael :  wc  have  told  of  the  occasion  when 
the  St.  George  was  sent  to  England.  The  "Archangel 
Michael"  and  the  "Large  Holy  Family  of  the  Louvre" 
were  given  to  Francis  I.  by  Lorenzo  dc  Medici,  who  sent 
them  overland  on  mules  to  the  PaUce  of  Fontainebleau. 
Francis  was  so  charmed  with  these  works  that  he  presented 
Raphael  so  large  a  sum  that  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  it 
without  sending  the  king  still  other  pictures ;  so  lie  sent  the 
sovereign  another  painting,  and  to  the  king's  sister,  Oucen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  he  gave  a  picture  of  St.  Margaret 
overcoming  the  dragon.  Then  Francis  gave  Raphael  many 
thanks  and  another  rich  gift  of  money.  Besides  this  he  in- 
vited Kapiiaul  to  come  to  his  court,  as  did  also  the  king  of 
England  ;  but  the  artist  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was 
already  so  prosperous  and  happy. 

About  1520  Raphael  painted  the  famous  Slstine  Ma- 
donna, now  the  pride  of  the  Dresden  Gallerj-'.  It  is  named 
from  St.  Sixtus,  for  whose  convent,  at  FtacenzOf  it  was 
painted  :  the  jiicture  of  this  saint,  too,  is  tn  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture,  with  that  of  St.  Barbara.  No  sketch  or 
drawing  of  this  work  was  ever  found,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  great  artist,  working  as  if  inspired,  sketched  it  and  fin- 
ished it  on  the  canvas  where  it  is.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a  drappcHonCt  or  procession  standard,  but  the 
monks  used  it  for  an  altar-piece  (Fig.  43). 

While  Raphael  accomplished  so  much  as  a  painter,  he 
by  no  means  gave  all  his  time  or  thought  to  a  single  art. 
He  was  made  superintendent  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
in  1514,  and  made  many  architectural  drawings  for  that 
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church  ;  he  was  also  much  interested  in  the  excavations  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  made  immense  numbers  of  drawings  of 
Various  sorts.  As  a  sculptor  he  made  models  and  designs, 
and  there  is  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Pupolo,  in 
Rome,  a  statue  of  Jonah  sitting  on  a  whale,  said  to  have 
been  modelled  by  Raphael  and  put  into  marble  by  Lorcn- 
ictto  Latti. 

Raphael  was  also  interested  in  what  was  happening  out- 
side the  world  of  art ;  he  corresponded  with  scholars  of 
dtlTerent  countries,  and  sent  men  to  make  drawings  of  places 
aad  objects  which  he  could  not  go  to  see.  He  was  also 
generous  lo  those  less  forltmatc  than  himself,  and  gave  en- 
couragement and  occupation  to  many  needy  men. 

At  one  time  he  expected  to  marry  Mai'ia  de  Bibiena, 
X  niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena;  but  she  died  before  the  time 
for  the  marriage  came. 

UTiile  Raphael  was  making  his  great  successes  in  Rome, 
other  famous  artists  also  were  there,  and  there  came  to  be 
much  discussion  as  to  their  merits,  and  especially  as  to  the 
comparative  worth  of  Michael  Angcio  and  Raphael.  At  last, 
Vben  this  feeling  of  rivalry  was  at  its  height,  the  Cardinal 
Giulio  de  Medici,  afterward  Pope  Clement  VII.,  gave  or- 
ders to  Raphael  and  Sebastian  de!  Piombo  to  paint  two 
Urge  pictures  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne.  The  subject 
of  Sebastian's  picture  was  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  and  it 
has  always  been  said  that  Michael  Angelo  made  the  draw- 
ing for  it. 

Raphael's  picture  was  the  "  Transfiguration."  and  proved 
to  be  his  hist  work,  for  before  it  was  finished  he  was  at- 
tacked by  fever,  and  died  on  Good  Friday.  1620,  which  was 
the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  his  birth.  All  Rome 
mourned  for  him  ;  his  body  was  laid  in  state,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration was  placed  near  it.  Those  who  had  known  him 
went  to  weep  while  they  guzed  upon  his  face  for  the  last 
time. 
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He  had  chosenliis  grave  in  tlie  Pantheon,  near  to  that 
of  Maria  Ribiena,  hid  betrothed  bride.  The  ceremonies 
of  his  burial  were  niagfnificcnt,  and  liisbodj*  was  followed 
by  an  immense  thron^j  dressed  in  mourning.  Above  his 
tomb  was  placed  an  inscription  in  Latin,  written  by  Pictro 
Bcmbo,  which  has  for  its  last  sentence  these  words:  "This 
is  that  Raphael  by  wiioin  Nature  feared  to  be  conquered 
while  he  lived,  and  e<i  die  when  he  died."  Raphael  had 
also  requested  Lorenzo"  Lore nzetti  to  make  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  to  be  placed  above  his  ic5 ting-place.  I  Ic  left  a  large 
estate,  and  gave  his  ^orks  of  art  to  his  pupils  Gtulio  Ro- 
mano and  Francesco  IVnni ;  his  house  to  Cardinal  Bibiena  ; 
a  sum  to  buy  another  liouse,  the  rent  of  which  should  pay 
for  twelve  masses  to  be  said  monthly,  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  from  llie  altar  near  his  grave  ;  this  was  observed  until 
1705.  when  the  income  from  the  house  was  not  enough  to 
support  these  services. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  skull  at  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  in  Rome,  which  was  called  that  of  Raphael  ;  but 
there  was  no  proof  of  this,  and  in  1833  some  antiquarians 
received  the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  their  searching  for  the 
bones  of  Raphael  in  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon.  After  five 
days  of  careful  work^and  removing  the  pavement  in  several 
places,  the  skeleton  of  the  great  master  was  found,  and  with 
it  such  proofs  of  its  being  his  as  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
Then  a  second  great  funeral  service  was  held ;  the  Pope, 
Gregory  XVL,  gave  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
bones  were  placed,  and  reverently  restored  to  their  first 
resting-place.  More  than  three  thousand  persons  were 
present  at  the  service,  including  artists  of  all  nations,  as 
well  as  Romans  of  the  highest  rank.  They  moved  in  pro- 
cession about  the  church,  bearing  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  keeping  time  to  beautiful  chants  from  an  invisible  choir. 

Raphael  left  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  picturesand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  studies  and  drawings,  and  all 
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done  in  so  short  a  life.  In  considering  him  and  the  story  of 
fats  life,  wc  And  that  it  was  not  any  one  trait  or  talent  that 
made  his  greatness;  but  it  was  the  rare  union  of  gifts  of 
genius  witli  a  personal  charm  that  won  all  hearts  to  him. 
His  famous  picture  of  "  St.  Cecilia,"  with  its  sweetness  of 
expression  and  lovely  color — its  union  of  earthly  beauty 
with  spiritual  feeling,  is  a  symbol  of  the  harmonious  and 
varied  qualities  of  this  prince  of  painters  (Fig.  44). 

GlULiO  ROMA.VO  (1492-1556}  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Raphael,  and  the  heir  of  a  part  of  his  estate;  but  his  re- 
maining works  would  not  repay  us  for  a  study  ofihcm. 

Of  course,  the  influence  of  so  great  a  master  as  Raphael 
was  felt  outside  of  his  own  school,  and,  in  a  sense,  all  Italian 
art  of  his  time  was  modified  by  him.  His  effect  was  very 
noticeable  upon  a  Siencse  painter,  Bazzi,  or  Razzi,  called 
II  Sodoma  (1477-1549),  who  went  to  Rome  and  was  un- 
der the  immediate  influence  of  Raphael's  works.  He  was 
almost  unrivalled  in  his  power  to  represent  beautiful  female 
heads. 

His  important  works  were  frescoes,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  churches  of  Siena.  Doubtless  Bazzi  was  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Raphael,  and  had  he  existed  at  a  time  a 
little  more  distant  from  that  great  man,  he  would  have  been 
more  famous  in  his  life. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Venetian  school  reached 
its  highest  excellence.  The  great  difference  between  it  and 
the  school  of  Florence  was,  that  the  latter  made  beauty  of 
form  the  <me  object  of  its  art,  while  the  Venetian  painters 
combined  with  grace  and  ease  the  added  charm  of  rich, 
brilliant  color. 

Giorgio  Bardarelli,  called  Giorgione  (1477-1511), 
was  the  first  great  artist  of  Venice  who  cast  off  the  rigid 
manner  of  the  Bellini  school,  and  used  his  brush  and  colors 
fj-eely,  guided  only  by  his  own  ideas,  and  inspired  by  his 
own  genius. 
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He  was  born  at  Castclfranco,  and  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  personal  beauty.  Giorgione  means  George  the 
Great,  and  this  title  xvas  jjivcn  him  on  account  of  his  noble 
figure.  He  was  fond  of  music,  played  the  lute  tvell,  and  com- 
posed many  of  the  songs  he  sang  ;  he  had  also  an  intense 
love  of  l>eauty — in  short,  his  whole  nature  was  full  of  senti- 
ment and  harmony,  and  with  ail  these  gifts  he  was  a  man 
of  pure  life.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  of  him  :  *'  If  Raphael  be 
the  Shakspeare,  then  Giorgione  may  be  styled  the  Byron  of 
painting." 

There  is  little  that  can  be  told  of  his  life.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  art,  and  passionately  in  love  with  a  young  girl, 
of  whom  he  told  one  of  his  artist  friends,  Morto  da  Feitri. 
This  last  proved  a  traitor  to  Giorgione,  for  he  too  admired 
the  same  girl,  and  induced  her  to  forsake  Giorgione,  and  go 
away  with  him.  The  double  treachery  of  his  beloved  and 
his  friend  caused  the  painter  such  grief  that  he  could  not 
overcome  his  sadness,  and  when  the  plague  visited  Venice 
in  151 1,  he  fell  a  victim  to  it  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age. 

Much  of  the  work  of  Giorgione  has  disappeared,  for  he 
executed  frescoes  which  the  damp  atmosphere  of  Venice 
lias  destroyed  or  so  injured  that  they  are  of  no  value.     Mis 
smaller  pictures  were  not  numerous,  and  there  is  much  dis- 
pute as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  that  are  called  by  his 
name.     He  painted  very  few  historical  subject'!  ;  his  works 
arc   principally   portraits,    sibyls,    and   religious    pictures. 
Among  the  last,  the  altar>piece  at  Castelfranco  holds  the 
ftrst  place;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  Sts. 
Francis  and  Libcralc,  and  was  painted  before  1504, 

Gioi^ione  gave  an  elevated  tone  to  his  heads  and  figures ; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  painted  only  the  beings  of  a  superior  race, 
and  as  If  they  must  all  be  fitted  to  do  great  deeds.  His 
fancy  was  very  fruitful,  and  in  some  of  his  works  he  pictured 
demons,  sea-monsters,  dogs,  apes,  and  such  creatures  with 
great  efTect.     In  clearness  and  warmth  of  color  Gioi^ione 
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U  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  painters;  in  truth,  it  seems 
as  if  the  color  was  within  them  and  showed  itself  without  in 
a  deep,  luminous  glow. 

The  most  important  of  GJorgione's  scholars  was  called 
FkA  SEBASTtANC)  DEI.  PlOMiiO  :  his  real  name  was  Lnriani, 
and  he  was  a.  native  of  Venice  (1485-1547).  This  artist  ex- 
celled in  his  coloring  and  in  the  effect  he  gave  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  work,  making  it  a  broad  (hiaro-scuro, 
or  clcar-obscurc,  as  it  really  means.  This  is  an  art  term 
which  is  frequently  used,  and  denotes  a  sort  of  mistiness 
which  has  some  light  in  it,  and  is  gradually  shaded  ofT, 
cither  into  a  full  light  or  a  deep  shadow.  But  from  the 
earliest  efforts  of  this  artist,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  no  gift 
of  composition,  neither  could  he  give  his  pictures  an  ele- 
vated tone  or  effect.  For  this  reason  his  portraits  were  his 
best  works,  and  these  were  very  fine. 

A  portrait  of  his  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and 
another  in  the  Stiidel  Galler\*  at  Frankfort,  arc  both  said  to 
be  of  Giuli.i  Gonzaga,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day 
in  Italy.  In  '553,  Ippolito  de  Medici,  who  was  madly  in 
love  with  her.  sent  Sebastian  with  an  armed  force  to  Fondi 
to  paint  her  portrait;  it  was  finished  in  a  month,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  best  ever  painted  by  Sebastian.  It  was  sent 
to  France  as  a  gift  to  Francis  I.,  and  its  present  abiding- 
place  is  not  known. 

While  Raphael  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  in  Rome, 
the  bunker  Chigi  invited  Sebastian  to  that  city,  and  in  the 
Fame?;ina  he  painted  works  which  were  very  inferior  beside 
Raphael's.  Then  Sebastian  tried  to  improve  by  study 
under  Michael  Angclo.  This  last  great  master  would  not 
compete  with  Raphael  himself,  but  he  was  very  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  the  younger  mcin,  and  it  is  said  that  he  aided 
Sebastian,  and  even  made  his  designs  for  him,  in  the  hopes 
that  thus  he  might  eclipse  Raphael,  We  have  spoken  of 
one  large  picture  of  the    "Raising   of  Lazarus"  said  to 
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have  been  made  from  Michael  Angelo's  design,  which  Se- 
bastian colored  ;  it  was  painted  in  competition  with  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  and  even  beside  that  most  splendid 
work  the  Lazarus  was  much  admired.  This  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

After  Raphael's  death  Sebastian  was  called  the  firat 
painter  in  Rome,  and  was  made  a  piombalore.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  au  ecclesiastic  to  hold  this  office,  and  it  is 
on  account  of  this  that  he  gave  up  his  real  name,  and  became 
a  friar.  He  wrote  to  Michael  Angelo  :  ""If  you  were  to  see 
me  as  an  honorable  lord,  yoti  would  laugh  at  me.  I  am  the 
finest  ecclesiastic  in  all  Rome.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
come  into  my  mind.  But  God  be  praised  in  eternity  !  He 
seemed  especially  to  have  thus  decreed  it.  And,  therefore, 
so  be  it."  It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  so 
resigned  to  a  high  oflice  and  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
scudi  a  year ! 

Another  Venetian,  of  the  same  time  with  Giorgionc, 
was  JacOPO  Palma,  called  iL  VecCIIIO,  or  the  elder  (about 
1480-1528).  He  was  born  near  Bergamo,  but  as  an  artist 
he  was  a  Venetian.  We  do  not  know  with  whom  he 
studied,  and  he  was  not  a  very  great  man,  nor  was  he  em- 
ployed by  the  state — but  lie  dwelt  much  in  the  palaces  of 
aoble  families  and  did  much  work  for  them.  When  he  died 
he  left  forty-four  unfinished  paintings. 

His  female  figures  are  his  best  works,  and  one  of  his 
fine  pictures  at  Dresden,  called  the  "  Three  Graces."  is  said 
to  represent  his  daughters.  The  work  which  is  usuaUy 
called  his  masterpiece  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Formosa,  in  Venice  ;  the  St.  Barbara  in  the 
centre  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
from  his  daughter  Violantc. 

The  greatest  master  of  the  Venetian  school  is  called 
TiTtAK,  though  his  real  name  was  Tiziano  Vecelli,  and 
sometimes  Cadore  is  added  to  this,  because  of  his  having 
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been  bom  in  that  village  (1477-1576).  His  family  was  noble 
and  their  castle  was  called  Lodore.  and  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  Urge  estate  surrounded  by  small  houses ;  in  one  of  these 
lait,  which  is  still  preserved,  the  painter  was  born. 

As  a  child  he  was  fond  of  drawing,  and  so  anxious  to 
color  his  pictures  that  he  squeezed  the  juices  from  certain 
flowers,  and  used  them  as  paints.  \Vlien  but  nine  years  old 
he  was  taken  to  Venice  to  study,  and  from  this  time  was 
Called  a  Venetian ;  he  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
first  portrait-painter  of  the  world. 

He  first  studied  under  Sebastian  Zuccato,  and  then 
Dnder  the  Bellini,  where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  with  Gior- 
gione,  and  the  two  became  devoted  friends,  at  the  time 
when  llicy  were  just  coniiny  to  be  men  and  were  filled  with 
glad  hopes  of  future  greatness.  After  a  time,  when  Titian. 
was  about  thirty  years  old,  the  two  were  employed  on 
the  "  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,"  or  tlie  exchange  for  German 
merchants  in  Venice.  Here  the  frcrscocs  of  Titian  were 
more  admired  than  those  of  Giorgione,  and  the  latter  be- 
came so  jealous  that  they  ceased  to  live  together,  as  they 
hid  done,  and  there  is  cause  for  believing  that  they  were 
sever  good  friends  again.  But  after  the  early  death  of 
Giorginne.  Titian  completed  the  works  he  had  left  unfin- 
ished, and.  no  doubt,  sincerely  mourned  for  him. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  by  Titian  ts  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  which  was  painted  for  the 
Church  ttf  the  Brotherhood  of  Charity,  called  in  Italian  "  La 
Scuola  dclla  Carit^  ;  "  this  church  is  now  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Venice,  where  the  picture  still  remains.  It 
represents  the  V^irgJn  Mary  when  three  years  old  entering 
Uie  temple  and  the  high  priest  receiving  her  at  the  entrance. 
All  around  below  the  steps  is  a  company  of  friends  who 
have  been  invited  by  her  father  and  mother  to  attend  them 
on  this  important  occasion.  The  picture  is  full  of  life  and 
action,  and  is  gorgeous  in  its  coloring.     Several  of  the 
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figures  are  said  to  be  portraits,  one  being  that  of  Titian 
himself. 

Among  his  female  portraits,  that  of  Catcrina  Cornaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  is  celebrated  ;  also  one  called  "  Flora  ;  " 
both  of  these  are  in  the  Ufiizi  Gallery,  in  Florence,  while 
nearby,  in  the  Pitti,  is  "  La  BulU,"  or  the  beautiful  lady 
of  Titian.  He  also  niatlc  many  portrjiits  of  his  daughter 
Lavinia,  who  was  very  beautiful ;  sometimes  he  represented 
her  as  a  fruit  or  flower-girl,  again  as  ITorodias  and  in  va- 
rious characters  (Fig.  46),  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is 
at  Berlin,  where  she  is  in  a  very  rich  dress,  and  holds  up  a 
plate  of  fruit ;  it  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

Titian's  fame  extended  throughout  Italy,  and  even  all 
over  Europe,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  invited  him  to  his 
court.  The  artist  went,  and  there  painted  two  very  famous 
mytliological  pictures,  besides  portraits  and  other  works. 
One  of  these  iniportant  subjects  was  "Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne," and  it  is  now  in  the  Naiional  Gallery,  London ;  the 
second  was  a  Venus,  surrounded  by  more  than  sixty  chil- 
dren and  cupi(js  ;  some  are  climbing  trees,  others  shoot  ar- 
rows in  the  air,  while  still  others  twine  thctr  arms  around 
each  other  ;  this  is  now  in  Madrid. 

While  at  Ferrara  the  Pope,  Leo  X.,  asked  Titian  to  go 
to  Rome  ;  but  he  longed  for  his  home — he  wished  for  his 
yearly  visit  to  Cadore,  and  he  declined  the  honorable  invi- 
tation, and  returned  to  Venice.  In  1530  Titian's  wife  died, 
leaving  him  with  two  sons,  Fomponio  and  Orazio,  and  his 
daughter,  Lavinia,  In  this  sanie  sad  year  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  met  at  Bologna.  All 
the  most  brilliant  men  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  also 
there,  and  Titian  was  summoned  to  paint  portraits  of  the 
two  great  heads  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  many  of  the 
notable  men  among  their  followers. 

When  the  painter  returned  to  Venice  he  was  loaded 
with  honors  and  riches.     He  bought  a  new  house  at  Beri* 
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grande,  opposite  the  island  of  Murano  ;  it  commanded  fine 
views  and  its  garden  was  beautiful.  The  landscapes  of  his 
pictures  soon  grew  belter  than  they  had  been,  and  no  won- 
der, when  he  could  always  sec  the  Friuli  Alps  in  the  dis- 
tance with  their  snow-capped  peaks  rising  to  the  clouds; 
nearer  him  was  the  Miirano,  like  anotlicr  city  with  its 
towers  and  domes,  and  then  the  canals,  which  at  night  were 
gay  with  lighted  gondolas  bearing  fair  ladies  hither  and 
thither.  I  [ere  Tiiian  entertained  many  people,  and  some 
of  them  were  exalted  in  station,  The  house  was  called 
"  Casa  Grande,"  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  cardinal  and 
others  invited  themselves  to  dine  with  him,  Titian  flung  a 
purse  to  his  steward,  saying,  "Now  prepare  a  feast,  since 
all  the  world  dines  with  me." 

While  living;  at  "  Casa  Grande,"  the  artist  saw  the  most 
glorious  years  of  his  life.  It  seemed  that  every  person  of 
note  in  all  Europe,  both  men  and  women,  desired  thctr 
portraits  at  his  hand.  One  only,  Cosmo  J..  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence,  refused  to  sit  to  him.  If  these  pictures  could  be 
collected  together,  most  of  the  famous  persons  of  his  time 
would  be  represented  in  them. 

After  he  was  sixty  years  old  Titian  made  a  second  jour- 
ney to  Fcrrara,  Urbino.and  Bologna.  This  time  he  painted 
a  portrait  of  Charles  V.,  with  a  favorite  dog  by  his  side. 
After  this,  in  1545,  at  an  invitation  from  Pope  Paul  III., 
the  great  master  went  to  Rome  ;  while  there  he  painted 
many  wonderful  pictures — among  them,  one  of  the  pope 
with  his  two  grandsons  was  very  remarkable  ;  it  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples,  He  left  Rome  when  he  was  sixty- 
nine  years  old. 

In  154S  Charles  V.  summoned  Titian  to  Augsburg,  and 
white  there  made  him  a  count,  and  gave  him  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  gold  ducats.  The  emperor  was  very 
fond  of  Titian,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  him.  On 
one  occasion  the  painter  dropped  his  brush ;   the  emperor 
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picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  to  him.    The  etiquette  of  courts 

forbade  any  one  to  receive  such  a  service  from  the  sover- 

dgn,  and  Titian  was  much  embarrassed,  when  Charles  said, 

"Titian  i«  worthy  to  be  served  by  Ca:sar,'  this  being  one 

of  the  great  ruler's  titles.     Charles  continued  his  favors  to 

Titian  through  life,  and  when  he  resigned   his  crown,  and 

retired  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  he  took  nine  pictures  by 

this  master  into  his  solitude.     One  of  these,  a  poi-trait  of  the 

Emprciis  Isabella,  ^vas   so  hung   that  tlie  emperor  gazed 

upon  it  when  dying;  this  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Madrid, 

where  are  also  many  fine  works  by  Titian,  for  Philip  II. 

his  patron  as  his  father  had  been. 

When  eighty-five  years  old  he  finished   his  wonderful 

picture  of  the   "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence "    for   the 

Church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Venice,  and  his  old  age  was  one  of 

strength  and  mental  clearness.     Though  he  had  seen  great 

prDS[>erity  and  received  many  honors,  he  had  not  e.scapcd 

borrow.     After  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  sister  Orsa,  who 

*as  very  dear  to  liim,  had  kept  his  Iiouse  ;  she  too  sickened 

:ind  died;    his  son  Pomponio  was  a  worthless  fellow,  and 

caused  him  much  grief;  I^vinia  had  married,  and  the  old 

man  was  left  with  Orazio  alone,  who  was  a  dutiful  son.    He 

also  was  an  artist,  but  painted  so  frequently  on  the  same 

canvas  with  his  fatlier  that  his  works  cannot  be  spoken  of 

separately. 

At  length  Titian's  work  began  to  show  his  years,  and 
someone  lold  him  that  his  "Annunciation  "  did  not  resemble 
his  usual  pictures.  I  Ic  was  very  angry,  and.  seizing  a  pencil, 
Wrote  upon  it,  "  Tisianus  Jeeit  Jccit" — meaning  to  say  by 
this,  "Truly,  Titian  did  this!"  When  he  was  ninety-six 
yean  old  he  was  visited  by  Henry  HI.  of  France,  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  princes  and  nobles.  The  aged  painter 
appeared  with  such  grace  and  dignity  as  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  and  when  the  king  asked  the  price  of  some 
pictures,  Titian  presented  them  to  him  as  one  sovereign 
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mi^lit  make  a  gift  to  another  who  was  his  equal,  and  no 
more. 

In  1576  the  plague  broke  out  in  Venice,  and  both  Titian 
and  Oiazio  fell  victims  to  it.  Naturally  the  man  of  ninety- 
eight  years  could  not  recover,  and,  though  Oraxio  was  borne 
off  to  the  hospital  and  cared  for  as  well  as  possible,  he  also 
died.  After  Titian  was  left  alone  robbers  entered  his  house 
while  he  still  lived,  and  carried  away  jewels,  money,  and 
pictures.  He  died  August  27th,  and  all  Venice  mourned 
for  iiiin. 

There  was  a  law  that  no  person  who  died  of  the  plague 
in  Venice  should  be  buried  within  the  city  ;  but  Titian  was 
so  much  honored  and  beloved  that  exception  was  made,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de 
Frari  ;  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  "the  Frari."  He  had 
painted  a  great  picture  of  the  Assumption  for  tliis  church, 
which  has  since  been  removed  to  tlie  Academy  of  Venice; 
but  another  work  of  his,  called  the  Pesaro  altar-ptece,  still 
remains  near  liiii  grave.  His  burial-place  is  marked  by  a 
simple  tablet,  inscribed  thus  :  "  Here  lies  the  great  Tiziano 
di  Vecelli,  rival  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles," 

A  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death  the 
citizens  of  Venice  determined  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Titian,  and  Canova  made  a  dcsigii  for  it ;  but  political 
troubles  interfered,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
In  1S52  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  I.,  placed  a 
costlj'  monument  near  his  grave  ;  it  consists  of  a  Corinthian 
canopy  beneath  which  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  painter,  while 
several  other  allegorical  figures  are  added  to  increase  its 
magnificence.  This  monument  was  dedicated  with  impos* 
ing  ceremonies,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  not  far  away 
from  it  the  sculptor  Canova  is  buried. and  his  own  monument 
is  made  from  the  design  which  he  made  for  that  of  Titian. 

Some  writers  consider  the  "  Entombment  of  Christ,"  in 
the  Manfrini  Palace,  as  the  greatest  work  of  Titian.     At  all 
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cwnts,  it  h  the  best  existing  representation  of  this  subject, 
ind  is  a  picture  which  ha3  had  a  great  cfTcct  upon  art ;  its 
chief  feature  is  the  general  expression  of  sorrow  which  pcr- 
vadc4  the  whole  work. 

Titian  gave  a  new  importance  to  landscape-painting  by 
making  backgrounds  to  his  pictures  from  natural  scenery, 
and  that  not  as  if  it  was  merely  foi'  the  sake  of  a  background, 
bat  in  a  mapner  which  showed  his  love  for  Nature,  and,  in 
fict,  he  often  rendered  it  with  poetical  signi5cancc. 

The  works  of  Titian  are  very  seldom  sold.  One  subject 
n'htch  he  oftentimes  repeated  was  that  of  "  Danac"  with 
iJie  shower  of  gold  falling  about  her ;  one  of  these  was  pur- 
duLscd  by  the  Kmjicror  of  Russia  for  six  Imndreii  ihousaiid 
francs.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  religious  pictures 
was  tliat  of  "St.  Peter  Martyr;"  this  wa-i  burned  in  the 
CIrarch  of  SS.  Giovanni  c  Paolo  in  Venice  in  ]868.  An  ex- 
cellent copy  of  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Museum 
of  Florence,  and  this  was  presented  to  the  Venetians  in  or- 
der to  repair  their  loss  as  far  as  possible.  Victor  Amadeus 
of  Sardinia  presented  nine  pictures  by  Titian  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  these  were  all  destroyed  In  lS6t  when 
!bc  chAtcau  of  Blenheim  was  burned.  Kugler  says:  "  In 
tlic  multifariousness  of  his  powers  Titian  takes  precedence 
of  all  other  painters  of  his  school ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Hoc  of  art  which  in  his  long  and  very  active  life  he  did 
not  enrich."  His  last  work  was  not  quite  completed  by 
bimaclf.  and  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  It  is  a  Pietli, 
and  although  the  liand  of  ninety-eight  years  guided  the 
brush  uncertainly,  yet  it  has  the  wonderful  light  this  master 
threw  around  his  figures,  and  the  whole  is  conceived  with  his 
accustomed  animation. 

Tlic  pupils  and  followers  of  Titian  were  too  numerous  to 
be  spoken  of  one  by  one,  and  none  of  them  were  so  great 
as  to  require  their  mention  in  detail  here;  yet  they  were 
M  good  tJbat,  while  the  other  schools  of  Italy  were  dccreas- 
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ing  in  importance  during  the  sixteenth  century,  that  of 
Venice  was  flourishing,  and  some  great  mnsters  still  ex- 
isted there.  Among  these  was  JacoI'O  Robusti  (tJIS- 
1594),  who  was  called,  and  is  best  known  as  Tintoretto, 
wliicii  name  was  given  him  because  his  father  was  a  dyer. 
He  studied  under  Titian  (or  a  time,  and  then  he  attempted 
to  follow  Michael  Angclo,  and  it  is  said  that  his  motto  was, 
"The  coloring  of  Titian,  the  drawing  of  Michael  Angcto." 
His  best  pictures  arc  slightly  treated,  and  others  arc 
coarse  and  unfinished  in  the  manner  of  painting.  His  por- 
traits seem  to  be  his  best  works,  probably  because  they  are 
more  carefully  finished. 

Several  works  of  his  are  simply  enormous  ;  one  is  sev- 
enty-four by  thirty  feet;  the  school  of  St.  Roch  has  fifty- 
seven  large  pictures  by  him.  in  many  of  which  the  figures 
are  of  life  size,  tlis  two  most  famous  works  are  the  '*  Mir- 
acle of  St.  MarH,"  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,  and  the 
''Crucifixion,"  in  the  school  of  St.  Roch.  The  last  is,  for 
every  reason,  hi-^  best  work  ;  there  are  crowds  of  people  in 
it,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  while  their  faces  show  every 
possible  kind  of  expression,  and  their  movements  arc  infin- 
itely varied.  The  immense  painting  mentioned  above  is  in 
the  Doge's  Palace,  and  is  called  "Paradise."  His  daugh- 
ter, Makiktta  Rohusti  ([560-1590),  was  a  pupil  of  her 
father's,  and  became  so  good  a  port  rait -pa  inter  that  she  was 
invited  to  the  Court  of  Spain  by  Phillip  II.,  but  her  father 
could  not  consent  to  a  separation  from  her.  Some  excel- 
lent pictures  of  hers  still  exist,  and  her  portraits  of  Marco 
dei  Vescovi  and  the  antiquarian  Strada  were  celebrated 
pictures.  When  th(?  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  each  in  turn,  desired  her  presence  at  their 
courts,  her  father  hastened  to  marry  her  to  Mario  August!, 
a  wealthy  German  jeweller,  upon  the  condition  that  she 
should  remain  in  her  father's  house.  She  was  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  had  fine  musical  talents,  and  was  sprightly 
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■fld  enthusiastic  ;  her  father  was  so  fond  of  having  her  witb 
him  that  he  sometimes  allowed  her  Co  dress  as  a  boy,  and 
go  with  him  to  study  where  young  girls  were  not  admitted. 

When  but  thirty  years  old  Marietta  Kobusti  died  ;  she 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dell  Orto,  where 
are  several  works  by  her  father.  Botli  he  and  her  husband 
mourned  for  her  all  their  remaining  days,  Many  pictures 
of  Tintoretto  painting  his  daughter's  portrait  after  her 
death  have  been  made  by  later  artists. 

Fauli  CA1.1L1AKI,  or  Caliaki,  called  Paul  Veronese 
(1528-1588),  was  born  at  Verona,  but  as  he  lived  mostly  at 
Venice,  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  that  city.  He  was  an 
imitator  of  Titian,  whom  he  did  not  equal ;  still  he  was  a 
fine  painter.  His  excellences  were  in  his  harmonious  color, 
his  good  arrangement  of  his  figures  in  the  foreground, 
and  his  fine  architectural  backgrounds.  He  tried  to  make 
his  works  magnificent,  and  to  do  this  he  painted  festive 
scenes,  with  many  figures  in  splendid  costumes.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  there  arc 
many  of  his  works. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  his  "  Marriage  at  Cana." 
It  is  thirty  by  twenty  feet  in  size,  and  many  of  its  figures 
are  portraits.  His  pictures  are  numerous  and  are  seen  in 
the  European  galleries.  The  "  Family  of  Darius,"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  cost  that  institution  tlie  enor- 
mous sum  of  thirteen  tliousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  Pisani  Palace,  Venice,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  left  there  by  Veronese  as  pajinent 
for  his  entertainment  during  a  visit  he  had  made  in  the  pal- 
ace. In  186S,  at  the  Demidoff  sale,  a  portrait  of  his  daugh- 
ter sold  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  family  of  a 
father  and  four  sons  were  busy  painting  what  may  right- 
fully be  termed  the  earliest  ^«-«rr  pictures  of  Italy.     This 
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terra  is  used  to  denote  pictures  that  stand  between  liistor- 
ical  and  utterly  imajjiiiary  subjects ;  thai  is  to  say,  the  rep- 
resentation of  something  that  seems  real  to  us  because  it 
is  so  familiar  to  our  imagination,  or  because  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  know  might  have  happened,  that  it  has  all 
the  naturahiess  of  an  actual  reproduction  of  a  fact.  There 
may  be  interior  or  landscape  ^tftfre-  pictures.  The  first  rep- 
resent familiar  in-door  scenes— the  latter  arc  landscapes 
with  animals  or  figures  to  give  a  life  element  and  to  tell  a 
story. 

The  name  of  the  family  of  wliich  I  speak  was  Da  Ponte, 
but  It  was  called  Uassano,  from  the  birth-place  of  JACOPO 
liA  Ponte  Hassano  {i$io-i$if2),  the  father,  who  was  the 
most  important  of  the  family.  He  studied  in  Venice, 
but  returned  to  liis  native  town.  His  portraits  arc  fine  ; 
among  thcni  are  those  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso.  His  works  are  very  numerous  and  are  seen 
in  all  galleries.  He  introduced  landscapes  and  animals  into 
most  of  his  pictures,  sometimes  with  great  impropriety. 

We  come  now  to  ANTONIO  Allegri,  called  CORKEGGlo 
(1493-1534),  who  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  but 
did  his  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  name  of  Correggio  is  that  of  his  birth-place,  and  as  he 
was  not  born  at  any  of  the  great  art  centres,  and  did  not 
adopt  the  precise  manner  of  any  school,  he,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, stand  by  themselves,  and  yet.  because  his  principal 
works  were  done  at  Parma,  he  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of 
the  school  of  Parma. 

When  Correggio  was  thirteen  years  old  he  had  learned 
to  draw  well.  He  studied  under  Andrea  Mantegna  and 
his  son  Francesco  Mantegna.  From  these  masters  he 
learned  to  be  very  skilful  in  drawing,  especially  in  fore- 
shortening, or  in  representing  objects  seen  aslant.  But 
though  he  learned  muck  of  the  science  of  art  from  his 
teachers,  his  grace  and  movement  and 
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and  shade  are  all  his  owa,  for  they  did  not  possess  tliese 
qualities, 

Foreshortening  is  so  important  that  1  must  try  to  ex- 
plain it ;  and,  as  Corrcggio  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  master 
in  this  art  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  quite  proper 
for  me  to  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  him.  The  art  of 
foreshorteniny;  is  tliat  which  makes  different  objects  painted 
on  a  plane  or  flat  surface  appear  as  if  they  were  at  different 
distances  from  the  eye  of  the  person  who  is  looking  at  the 
picture,  or  as  scenes  in  nature  appear,  where  one  part  is 
much  farther  off  than  another.  To  produce  this  effect  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  an  object — let  us  say,  for  example, 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  look  as  if  it  was  stretched  forward,  out  of 
the  canvas,  directly  toward  the  person  who  is  looking  at  it 
Now,  the  truth  is  tluit  in  order  to  produce  this  effect  the 
object  is  often  thrown  backward  in  the  drawing;  sometimes 
also  it  is  doubled  up  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  occupies 
a  small  space  on  the  canvas,  while  it  appears  lo  be  of  life 
size  when  one  looks  al  it.  A  "  Christ  in  Glory"  painted 
by  Correggio  in  the  cupola  of  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
Evangelisla,  in  Parma,  is  a  ftne  piece  of  foreshortening. 
The  head  is  so  thrown  back,  and  the  knees  are  so  thrown 
forward,  that  the  whole  figure  seems  to  be  of  life  size  ;  yet 
if  the  space  from  the  lop  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 
were  measured,  it  would  be  found  to  be  much  less  than  the 
height  of  the  same  figure  would  be  if  it  were  drawn  in  an 
erect  position. 

I  have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  chiaro-scuro, 
and  this  delicate  manner  of  passing  from  light  to  shade  was 
another  quality  in  the  works  of  Correggio.  It  is  even  seen 
in  his  early  works,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  beautiful  Madonna 
di  San  Francesco,  now  at  Dresden,  which  he  painted  when 
he  was  but  eighteen  years  old. 

When  this  master  was  twenty-six  years  old  he  married 
Girolama  Nuilini,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  sum' 
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moned  to  Nf  antua  by  the  Duke  Federi^o  Gonzaga.  During 
eleven  years  after  his  marriage  he  was  occupied  with  works 
in  Mantua,  and  with  his  great  frescoes  at  Parma.  In  1530 
he  rtturncd  to  Corrcggio,  and  there  passed  the  remainder 
oT  his  life.  That  he  ]icld  a  high  position  is  proved  by  cer* 
tain  records  of  his  life,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  in  T533 
he  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  tiie  marriage  of 
Uie  J.^rd  of  Corrcggio. 

It  i*  said  that  when  ihi^  painter  saw  one  of  the  great 
worlds  of  Raphael,  he  e^cclaimc'd,  enthusiastically  and  thank* 
fully,  '*  I,  too,  am  a  painter !  "  and  no  doubt  he  then  felt 
himself  moved  tu  attempt  such  works  as  should  make  his 
name  known  to  all  the  world  through  future  centuries. 
When  Titian  saw  Correggio's  frescoes  at  Parma,  he  said  : 
"Were  I  not  Titian,  I  should  wish  to  be  Correggio. "  An- 
Bibalc  Caracci,  also  a.  great  artist,  said  of  Corrcggio,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  "  He  was  the  only 
painter  I  "  and  declared  that  the  children  he  painted  seemed 
to  breathe  and  smile  with  such  grace  that  one  was  forced 
to  smile  and  be  happy  with  them. 

In  1 534  Corrcggio  died  of  a  fever,  and  was  buried  in  his 
family  tomb  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  his  native  city. 
Hi>  grave  is  simply  marked  with  his  name  and  the  date  of 
his  deatii. 

Some  of  his  oil-paintings  are  very  famous.  One  at 
Dresden,  representing  the  "  Nativity  of  the  Saviour,"  is 
called  the  "  Notte,"  or  night,  because  the  only  light  on  the 
picture  comes  from  the  halo  of  glory  around  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Child.  Correggios  "  Reading  Magdalen  "  is  in  the 
tunc  gallery  ;  probably  no  one  picture  exists  which  has 
been  more  universally  admired  than  this. 

There  was  a  large  work  of  his  representing  "  The  Shep- 
herds Adoring  the  Infant  Saviour,"  at  Seville,  in  Spain. 
During  the  Peninsular  War  (1808-14)  the  people  of  that 
dty  sent  many  valuable  tilings  to  Cadiz  for  safety,  and  this 
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picture,  on  account  of  its  size,  was  cut  in  two.  By  Rome 
accident  the  two  parts  were  separated  ;  hut  both  were  sold, 
and  the  purchaser  of  each  was  promised  that  the  other 
portion  should  be  given  him.  From  this  much  trouble  arose, 
because  both  purchasers  determined  to  keep  what  they  had, 
and  each  claimed  that  the  whole  belonged  to  him,  and  as 
they  were  equally  obstinate,  the  two  parts  of  the  same  work 
have  never  been  reunited.  Fortunately,  each  half  makes  a 
picture  by  itself. 

Tl»c  frescoes  at  Parma  arc  the  greatest  works  of  this 
master,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  visit  that  quaint  old 
dly  ;  his  works  are  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  5i.  John 
the  E%'ant;clist,  and  in  the  jiarlor  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Benedictine  Nuns.  This  last  is  a  wonderful  room.  The  ceil- 
ing isarchcd  and  high,  and  painted  to  represent  an  arbor  of 
vines  with  sixteen  oval  openings,  out  of  which  frolicsome 
children  are  peeping,  as  if,  in  passing  around  behind  tlie 
vines,  they  had  stopped  to  look  down  into  the  room.  The 
pjetures  here  will  make  you  understand  ihc  effect  (Figs.  48 
and  49'|.  Beneath  each  of  these  openings  or  lunettes  is  a 
hill- circular  picture  of  some  mythological  story  or  person- 
age. Upon  the  wall  of  the  parlor,  abtivc  the  mantel,  there 
is  a  picture  of  Diana,  the  goddess  of  tlie  moon  and  the  pro- 
tector of  young  animals,  which  is  a  bcauilftil  picture. 

When  Corrcggio  worked  on  the  frescoes  at  the  Church 
of  Si.  John,  he  lived  much  in  the  monastery  connected  with 
It.  The  monks  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  Cassinensi ;  the  poet  Tasso 
ilso  was  a  member  of  this  fraternity.  This  membership 
gave  him  the  right  to  share  in  the  masses,  prayers,  and 
alms  of  the  community,  and  after  his  death  the  same  offices 
br  the  repose  of  his  soul  would  be  performed  as  if  he  had 
been  a  true  monk. 

The  works  of  Corrcggio  arc  very  rarely  sold.     The  ma- 

lu  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,   known  as  "La 
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Viergt  au  Panier"  was  formerly  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Uadrid.  During  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, ail  English  artist,  obtained  it.  It  is  painted  on  a  panel, 
and  is  13;^  inches  high  by  lO  inches  wide.  In  1813  it  was 
olfcrcd  for  sale  in  London  at  twelve  hundred  pounds.  In 
1825  it  was  sold  in  Paris  for  cijihty  thousand  francs,  and 
sfton  after  sold  to  tlic  National  Gallery  for  thirty-eight  liun- 
dred  pounds,  or  nearly  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Reading  Magdalen  "  was  sold  to  Earl 
Dudley  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

Correggio  had  but  few  pupils,  but  he  had  many  imita- 
tors. The  one  most  worthy  of  mention  was  Francesco 
MaZZUOU  (1503-1540),  called  IL  rARMICIANO.  or  PAR- 
HIGIANINO.     He  was  not  a  great  painter.     The  "  Vision  of 

Jerome."  in  the  National  G.iIIcry,  London,  is  one  of  his 
works.  It  is  said  that  during  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
1527,  he  wa*  painting  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  this  picture,  and  was  so  engrossed  by  his  work  that  the 
invaders  entered  his  studio,  and  surrounded  him  before  he 
was  aware  of  their  approach.  And  they,  for  their  part, 
Were  so  moved  by  what  they  saw  that  they  went  away,  and 
left  him  undLsturbcd. 

Art  writers  often  use  the  terra  "  early  masters."  This 
rfcnotcs  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other  men  so  great 
that  ihcy  were  very  prominent  in  the  history  of  art,  and 
Were  imitated  by  so  many  followers  that  tliey  had  an  un- 
nsual  effect  upon  the  n'orld,  Titian  may  be  called  the  last 
ofthe^c  great  masters  of  the  early  school,  and  his  life  was 
ya  hmg  that  he  live<l  to  sec  a  great  decline  in  art. 

The  painters  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  called 

'"Mannerists.*  which  means  that  they  adopted  or  imitated 

the  manner  or  style  of  some  great  master  who  had  preceded 

them — and  this  was  done  in  so  cold  and  spiritless  a  way 

that  it  may  be  said  that  true  artistic  inspiration  was  dead  in 
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Italy.  No  one  lived  who,  out  of  his  own  imagination,  could 
fix  upon  the  wall  or  the  canvas  such  scenes  as  would  befit 
a  poet's  dream  or  serve  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  tho»c 
who  saw  tlie  painted  story  born  in  the  artist's  brain. 

About  1600,  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  arose  a  new  movement  in  Italian  art,  which  resulted 
in  forming  two  schools  between  which  there  came  to  be 
much  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  even  deadly  hatred.  On 
one  side  there  were  those  who  wished  to  continue  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  but 
with  this  they  united  a  study  of  nature.  These  men  were 
called  "  Eclectics,"  because  ihcy  elected  or  chose  certain 
parts  of  different  systems  of  painting,  and  from  these  formed 
a  new  manner  of  their  own. 

Opposed  to  tlie  Eclectics  were  the  "Naturalists,"  who 
insisted  that  nature  only  should  be  studied,  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  represented  in  the  most  realistic  way,  and 
made  to  appear  in  the  picture  exactly  as  it  did  in  reality, 
not  being  beautified  or  adorned  by  any  play  of  fancy  or 
imagination. 

The  chief  school  of  the  Eclectics,  of  whom  I  will  first 
speak,  was  at  Bologna,  and  is  known  also  as  the  "  school  of 
the  Caracci,"  because  Lunovico  C.\racci  (t555-i6ic»  was 
at  the  head  of  a  large  academy  there,  and  was  assisted  by  his 
nephews,  AcosTiNO  Caracci  (1558-1601)  and  Annibale 
Caracci  (1560-1609),  the  latter  being  the  greatest  artist  of 
the  three.  The  lives  of  the  Caracci  are  not  of  such  interest 
as  to  require  an  account  of  them  here,  neither  arc  their 
works  so  interesting  that  we  may  not  leave  these  artists 
by  saying  that  they  have  great  consideration  as  the  heads 
of  the  Eclectic  Academy,  and  for  the  work  they  did  in  it 
at  an  imjiortant  era  in  the  hislory  of  Italian  art ;  but  tlie 
fruits  of  their  work  are  shown  in  that  of  their  scholars  rather 
than  in  their  own  paintings,  and  in  this  view  their  influence 
can  scarcely  be  overvalued. 
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The  greatest  of  their  scholars  was  DoMENico  Zampieri 
(T58i-i64i),calIedDoMEN[CHiNO,whowasbornat  Bologna, 
and  was  instructed  by  Denis  Calvert,  who  forbade  his  draw- 
ing after  the  works  of  Annibale  Caracci.  Dotncnico  dis- 
obeyed this  command,  and  was  so  severely  treated  by  Cal- 
vert that  he  persuaded  hi?  father  to  take  him  from  that 
master,  and  place  him  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci.  When 
he  entered  the  Academy  he  was  so  dull  that  his  fellow- 
pupils  nicknamed  him  "  The  Ox;"  but  Annibale  Caracci 
said:  "Take  care:  this  ox  will  surpass  you  all  by  and 
by,  and  will  bean  honor  to  his  art."  Domenichino  soon 
began  to  win  many  prizes  in  the  school,  and  left  it  well 
trained  and  prepared  fur  a  brilliant  career. 

He  gave  much  thought  to  his  art,  shunned  private  so- 
cicty,  and  if  he  went  out  at  all  he  frequented  public  places 
where  large  numbers  of  people  were  gathered,  thus  afTord- 

ling  him  an  opportunity  to  study  tlicir  varying  expressions. 
He  also  tried  to  feci  in  himself  the  emotions  of  the  person 
he  was  painting.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  when  he  was 
painting  the  "  Scourging  of  St,  Andrew,"  he  threw  himself 
into  a  passion,  and  used  threatening  gestures  and  high 
words.     In  the  midst  of  this  his  master.  Annibale  Caracci, 

'surprised  him,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  method  that 
he  ihrcwhis  arms  about  his  pupil's  neck,  exclaiming,  "To- 
day, my  Domenichino,  thou  art  teaching  mc  !  " 

The  moat  celebrated  work  by  Domenichino  is  the  "  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome,"  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  universally 
considered  the  second  picture  in  Rome,  tlic  "Transfigura- 
tion," by  Raphael,  being  the  only  one  that  is  placed  before 

[:it    The  scene  it  represents  is  just  before  the  death  of  the 

'  saint,  when  he  was  bortfc  into  the  chapel  to  receive  the 
Mcramcnt  of  the  communion  for  the  last  time  (Fig.  50). 

Domenichino  was  made  very  unhappy  in  Rome,  on  ac- 
count of  the  jealousy  of  other  artists,  and  he  returned  to 
Bologna.     However,  his  fame  had  reached  the  court  at 
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iVapIes,  and  the  viceroy  of  that  city  invited  the  artist  tn  dc- 
coratL-  tlic  Chapel  wf  St.  Januariiis.  There  was  in  Na|>Ie4  at 
that  time  an  association  of  artists  who  had  determined  iJiat 
no  strange  artist  should  be  allowed  to  do  work  of  any  ac' 
count  in  their  city.  As  soon  as  Domcnichino  bc(;an  his 
work,  therefore,  he  received  letters  threatening  his  life.  His 
colors  were  spoiled  by  having  ruinous  chemicals  mixed  with 
them,  his  sketches  were  stolen  from  his  studio,  and  all  sorts 
of  insults  and  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him. 

After  a  time,  the  painter  was  so  disheartened  that  lie 
fled  to  Rome  ;  but  the  viceroy  sent  for  him  and  took  every 
precaution  possible  to  protect  him  and  enable  him  to  work 
in  peace.  But  just  as  all  seemed  to  be  going  well  he  sick- 
ened and  died,  and  it  has  always  been  said  that  he  was 
poisoned.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fear,  vexation,  and  anxiety  of  his  life  caused  his  ileath,  and 
on  this  account  his  tormentors  were  his  murderers. 

The  works  of  Domenichino  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
not  seen  in  as  many  galleries  as  are  those  of  some  Italian 
painters ;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  scattered  over 
Europe  and  very  beautiful  ones  in  st-veral  jjallcrics  in  Rome. 

The  next  painter  of  importance  in  the  Kclcclic  school  was 
GuinO  RENI  (I575>i64j),  born  at  Bologna,  and  the  sen  of 
a  professor  of  music.  His  father  intended  that  Guido  also 
should  be  a  musician,  and  the  poor  boy  was  much  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  love  for  drawing.  But  after  many  strug- 
gles the  boy  came  into  tlie  Caracci  school,  and  was  soon  a 
(avorite  pupil  there. 

When  still  \-oung  he  li-;tcncd  with  great  attention  to  a 
lecture  from  Annibalc,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  rules  which 
ihould  govern  a  true  painter.  Guido  resolved  to  follow  these 
rules  closely,  and  soon  he  painted  so  well  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  establish  a  new  system  of  painting.  At 
last  Ludovico  Caracci  turned  against  him  and  dismissed  him 
from  his  school. 
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The  young  artist  went  to  Rome  ;  but  his  persecutions 
did  not  cease,  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  fate  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  other  painters.  Now,  when  so  much  time  has 
elapsed,  we  know  that  Guido  was  not  a  very  .great  master, 
and  had  he  painted  in  the  days  of  Michael  Angcio  he  would 
not  have  been  thought  so.  But  art  had  lowered  its  stand- 
ard, and  Guide's  works  were  suited  to  the  taste  of  his 
lime  ;  he  had  a  high  conception  of  beauty,  and  he  tried  to 
reach  it  in  his  pictures. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  Guido  really  painted  in  three 
styles.  His  earliest  pictures  are  the  strongest ;  tliose  of  his 
middle  period  are  weaker,  because  he  seemed  only  to  strive 
to  represent  grace  and  sweetness;  his  latest  pictures  are 
Careless  and  unequal  ifl  execution,  for  he  grew  indifferent  to 
fame,  and  became  so  fond  of  gaming  that  he  only  painted 
ia  order  to  get  money  to  spend  in  this  sinful  folly. 

His  masterpiece  in  Rome  was  the  "  Aurora,"  on  a  ceil- 
ing of  the  RospigHosi  Palace ;  it  represents  the  goddess  of 
the  dawn  as  floating  before  the  chariot  of  Apollo,  or  Phoe- 
bus, the  god  of  the  sun.  She  scatters  flowers  upon  the 
earth,  he  holds  the  reins  over  four  piebald  and  white  horses, 
while  Cupid,  with  his  lighted  torch,  floats  just  above  them. 
Around  the  chariot  dance  seven  graceful  female  figures 
which  represent  the  Hours,  or  Hora'.  I  have  been  asked 
why  seven  was  the  number;  the  ancients  had  no  Axed 
dumber  for  the  Hours  ;  sometimes  they  were  spoken  of  as 
two,  again  three,  and  even  in  some  cases  as  ten.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  ten  was  the  number  chosen  by 
Guido,  for  in  that  case  there  would  naturally  be  three  out  of 
nghx,  on  the  side  of  the  chariot  which  is  not  seen  (Fig. 

SI). 

Tlie  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  another  very  celebrated 
picture  by  Guido ;  it  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Barberini 
falace,  in  Rome  (Fig.  52).  The  interest  in  the  portrait  of 
ibis  unhappy  girl  ts  world-wide.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
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wealthy  Roman  nciblc,  who  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
married  a  second  time,  and  treated  the  children  of  his  first 
marriage  in  a  brutal  way.     It  is  even  said  that  he  hired  aa- 

fsassina  to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return  from  a 
journey  to  Spain.  The  story  also  relates  that  his  cruelty 
to  Beatrice  was  such  that,  with  the  aid  of  her  stepmother 
and  Iicr  brother,  she  killed  him.  At  all  events,  these  three 
were  accused  of  this  crime  and  were  executed  for  it  in  1599. 
Other  accounts  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  robbers,  and 
bis  wife  and  children  were  made  to  appear  as  if  guilty.  CIc- 
mcnt  VII.  was  the  pope  at  that  time,  and  in  spite  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  cruelty  i)f  the  father  he  would  not  pardon 

, them,  though  mercy  was  implored  of  him  for  this  lovely 
rl*    The  reason  given  for  this  action  of  the  pope's  is  that 
le  wished  to  confii^cate  the  Ceiici  estates,  wliicli  he  could 

ido  if  the  family  suffered  the  death  penalty.    So  many  re- 
>roducttORs  of  this  sad  face  have  been  made  that  it  is  very 
familiar  to  us,  and  almost  seems  to  have  been  the  face  of 
twme-onc  whom  we  have  known. 

Gutdo  did  not  paint  his  St.  Michael  for  the  Cappucini 

[.So  Rome  until  after  he  returned  to  his  native  city.     When 
ic  acut  the  ]iicture  to  the  monks,  he  wrote :  "  I  wish  I  had 
wings  of  an  angel  to  have  ascended  into  Paradise,  and 
lo  have  beholden  the  forms  of  those  beatified  spirits 

[from  which   I  might  have  copied  my  archangel ;  but  not 

jlbeing  able  to  mount  so  high,  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  search 
ir  his  resemblance  here  below,  so  tliat  I  was  forced  to 
make  an  introspection  into  my  own  mind,  and  into  that  idea 
of  hcuity  which  1  have  formed  in  my  own  imagination." 

We  arc  told  that  he  always  tried  to  paint  his  ideal  of 
leauty  rather  than  to  reproduce  any  human  beauty  that  he 

'had  seen.  Me  would  puse  his  color-grinder,  and  draw  his 
outlines  from  him,  and  then  fill  in  with  his  own  conceptions 
of  what  the  head  he  was  painting  should  be  ;  this  accounts 
for  the  sameness  in  his  heads  and  faces. 
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His  passion  for  gaming  degraded  the  close  of  his  life.  It 
led  him  into  great  distresses,  and  for  the  sake  of  money 
he  painted  many  pictures  which  are  not  worthy  of  his  name. 
He  had  always  received  generous  prices  for  his  pictures,  bnt 
he  left  many  debts  as  a  blot  upon  his  memory.  His  works 
arc  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Europe,  and  are  always  admired 
for  their  feeling,  beautj-,  and  grace. 

Francesco  Ai.raxi  (i  578-1660),  born  at  Bologna,  was 
another  scholar  of  the  Caracd  school,  and  a  friend  of  Guido 
Reni.  There  are  many  works  of  his  in  Rome.  His  pictures 
of  landscapes  with  figures  were  his  best  works,  and  beauty 
was  his  characteristic.  His  own  home  had  all  the  advan- 
tages for  painting  such  works  as  he  best  succeeded  in,  such 
as  Venus  and  the  Loves,  maids  and  boys,  children  and 
Cupids  in  unending  variety. 

His  villa  was  surrounded  by  charming  views.  His  wife 
was  very  handsome,  and  they  had  twelve  lovely  children,  so 
lovely  that  it  is  said  that  other  artists  besides  himself  made 
use  of  them  for  models. 

There  were  several  other  Eclectics  of  some  importance 
of  whom  wc  shall  not  speak,  but  shall  leave  them  with  an 
account  of  Ei.ihABETTA  SiRANI  ii640~i66$),  who  also  w.-is 
born  at  Bologna,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of 
her  talents,  while  tlie  story  of  her  life  adds  another  interest 
than  that  which  she  has  as  an  artist. 

Slie  was  an  imitator  of  the  attractive  manner  of  Gttido 
Rcni.  The  heads  of  her  madonnas  and  magdalcns  are  charm- 
ing, and,  indeed,  all  her  work  speaks  of  the  Innate  refine- 
ment of  her  nature.  Her  industry  was  mai'\'cllou5,  since 
she  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  and  etchings  in  a 
period  of  about  tcr;  years.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  she  worked,  and  one  story  relates  that  on 
a  certain  day  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  the  Duchess  of 
FMirandola,  and  the  Duke  Cosimo  de  Medici,  with  other 
■  persons,  met  in  her  studio,  and  she  sketched  and  shaded 
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drawings  of  subjects  which  they  named  to  her,  with  a  skill 
and  celerity  which  astonished  and  delighted  her  guests. 

Her  masterpiece  is  a  picture  of  "St.  Anthony  Ador- 
ing llic  Virgin  and  Child,"  which  is  in  the  Pinacotcca  of 
Bologna.  There  arc  pictures  by  her  in  the  Belvedere  and 
Lichtenstein  Galleries  at  Vienna,  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  the  Sctarra  Palace,  Rome. 

In  person  Elisabctta  Sirani  was  beautiful,  and  her  char- 
acter commanded  the  aflfection  of  all  who  knew  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  singer,  and  her  biographers  increase  her  virtues 
by  praising  her  taste  in  dress,  and  even  her  moderation  in 
eating!  She  was  skilful  in  domestic  affairs,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  early  to  perform  her  share  in  the  liousehold 
duties,  never  allowing  her  art  to  displace  any  occupation 
which  properly  made  a  part  of  her  life.  Her  name  has 
come  down  through  more  than  two  centuries  as  one  whose 
"  devoted  filial  affection,  feminine  grace,  and  artless  be- 
nignity of  manner  added  a  lustre  to  her  great  talents,  and 
completed  a  personality  which  her  friends  regarded  as  an 
ideal  of  perfection." 

She  died  very  suddenly,  and  the  cause  of  her  death  has 
never  been  known  ;  but  tlie  theory  that  she  was  poisoned 
has  been  generally  accepted.  Several  reasons  for  the  crime 
have  been  given  ;  one  is  that  she  was  the  victim  of  jealous  ar- 
tists, as  Domenichino  had  been  ;  another,  that  a  princely  lover 
whom  she  had  scorned  thus  revenged  himself,  A  servant- 
girl  in  her  family  was  suspected  of  the  crime,  tried,  and 
banished  ;  but  .after  a  time  she  was  recalled  to  Bologna  at 
the  request  of  the  father  of  iilisabetta,  for  he  saw  no  proof 
of  the  girl's  guilt.  Thus  the  mystery  was  never  solved,  but 
the  whole  city  of  Bologna  was  saddened  by  her  death. 
The  day  of  her  burial  was  one  of  public  mourning;  her  fu- 
neral was  attended  with  great  pomp,  and  she  was  buried 
beside  Guido  Reni  in  the  splendid  church  of  the  Domin- 
icans,    Poems  and  orations  in  her  praise  were  numerous, 
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and  a  book  was  published,  called  "  II  Penello  Lagrimatc," 
which  contained  these,  with  odes,  anagrams,  and  epitaphs, 
In  both  Latin  and  Italian,  all  setting  forth  her  charms  and 
virtues.  Her  portrait  in  the  Ercolani  Gallery  at  Hologna 
represents  her  when  occupied  in  painting  her  father's  por- 
trait;  according  to  this  picture  she  had  a  tall,  elegant  fig- 
urt;,  and  a  very  pretty  face.  She  had  two  sisters,  Barbara 
and  Anna  Maria,  who  also  were  artists,  but  her  fame  was 
50  much  greater  than  theirs  that  she  quite  overs-bad  owed 
them. 

The  earliest  master  of  the  Naturalists  was  MiClIAEL 
Angelo  Amerigi.  called  Caravaugio,  from  the  name  of 
his  birth-place  (1569-1609).  His  life  and  character  was 
not  such  as  to  make  him  an  attractive  study.  His  subjects 
and  his  manner  of  representing  them  combined  in  produ- 
cing what  has  been  called  "the  poetry  of  the  repuUive." 
He  wag  wild  in  his  nature  and  lived  a  wild  life.  His  re- 
ligious subjects,  even,  were  coarse,  though  his  color  was 
vivid  and  his  figures  arranged  with  good  effect.  His  "  False 
Players"  is  one  of  his  best  works  ;  it  represents  two  men 
playing  cards,  while  a  third  looks  over  the  shoulder  of  one 
as  if  advising  him  wliat  to  play. 

Naturally,  his  manner  of  painting  was  best  suited  to 
scenes  from  common  life,  though  he  made  those  coarse  and 
sometimes  painful ;  but  when  he  attempted  subjects  of  a 
higher  order  his  works  are  positively  offensive.  Some  of  his 
sacred  pictures  were  removed  from  the  altars  for  which 
they  were  painted  on  account  of  their  coarseness.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  "Entombment  of  Christ,"  at 
the  Vatican  ;  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Capitol  in  Rome  there  is 
a  '*  Fortune  Teller,''  which  is  also  a  fine  work. 

Next  to  Caravaggio  came  GruSEPPK  RiRERA,  called  II 
Spagnoletto  ([588-1656).  He  was  a  native  of  Valencia, 
and  when  very  young  made  his  way  to  Rome,  so  that,  al- 
though his  education  as  an  artist  was  wholly  Italian,  his 
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_fainiliarnamc  arose  from  his  Spanish  origin.  While  living  in 
tiserable  poverty  in  Rome,  and  industriously  copying  such 
rcscoes  as  he  could  gain  access  to,  he  attracted  ttic  attcn- 
luii  oi  a  cardinal,  who  look  him  to  his  home,  and  made  him 
comfortable.  Bnt  the  young  painter  soon  ran  away,  and  re- 
lumed to  his  street  life.  The  cardinal  sougnt  liim  uiit,  and 
j<:ancd  him  an  "  ungrateful  little  Spaniard;  "  but  Ribcra  ex- 
tii&cd  his  conduct  by  saying  that  as  soon  as  he  was  made 
[comforlable  and  was  well  fed  he  lost  all  ambition  lo  work, 
adduig  that  it  would  require  the  spur  of  poverty  to  make 
him  a  good  painter.  The  cardinal  respected  his  courage, 
andtlie  story  being  repeated  to  other  artists,  much  interest 
v-«aitracted  to  him. 

Later  he  went  to  Naples^  and  joined  tlic  cabal  there 
*likli  had  agreed  to  persecute  the  strange  artists  who 
should  come  to  work  in  that  city.  IfRibera  did  not  actu- 
ally Commit  Diany  of  the  crimes  which  were  done  there,  he 
*■»  responsible  for  them  through  his  inHuence.  His  works 
**f  frc<]uently  so  brutal  in  their  subjects  and  treatment  that 
^i*  feels  that  he  who  painted  them  must  have  lost  all  the 
"'"(IliDess  of  his  nature. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  picture  dealer,  and 
•^^^^nic  very  rich  himself.  In  1630  he  was  made  a  member 
°^  <bc  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  In  1648  Pope 
Inoiiccnt  X.  sent  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  Few 
'Wim  artists  were  better  known  in  their  own  country,  and 
•"^'y  of  his  pictures  were  sent  to  Spain.  His  greatest  cxcel- 
leiiCfl  W2,  jn  iijs  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  he  painted  sub- 
''^^  that  enabled  him  to  show  this.  Among  his  famous  works 
/"f  a  ■'  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  "  "  The  Flaying  of  St.  Bar- 
'^'jIohibw  ;  "  *'  Ixion  on  the  Wheel ;  *'  and  "  Calo  of  Utica." 
''"-  ".rfi;*  arc  in  all  the  famous  galleries  of  the  world. 

'M'.Tii's  greatest  pupil  was  Sai.vator  Rosa  (1615- 
^73),  ihc  landiicapc  painter,  who  was  a  very  gifted  man, 
^"S  &  poet  and  musician  as  well  as  an  artist.     His  father 
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was  an  educated  man,  and  with  his  other  relatives  encour- 
aged his  son  in  his  taste  for  art.  When  twenty  years  old 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  intervals 
remained  there  during  his  life. 

It  is  said  that  as  a  youth  he  associated  much  with  ban- 
dits, and,  when  one  considers  the  wildncss  of  many  of  his 
scenes  and  the  character  of  the  figures  in  their  midst,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  this  may  have  been  true.  It  is 
certain  that  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  famous  MasanicUa 
more  than  once,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  joined  the  Com- 
pagnia  delta  MorU,  of  which  Falcone,  one  of  his  masters, 
was  the  captain. 

Salvator  made  many  enemies  by  his  independence  and 
his  inclination  to  satire.  He  wrote  satires  on  various  sub- 
jects which  were  not  published  until  after  his  death,  but  it 
was  known  that  he  had  written  them.  He  tiiarried  a  Flor- 
entine woman,  who  was  tlie  mother  of  his  two  sons.  When 
he  died  he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memorj'. 

He  painted  some  historical  subjects  and  portraits  in 
which  he  followed  the  Naturalists,  but  his  principal  works 
were  landscapes.  Jagged  rocks  and  mountains,  wild  dells. 
and  lonely  defiles,  with  here  and  there  robbers,  hermits,  or 
soldierfi.  make  his  most  effective  pictures.  There  is  a  deep 
sense  of  desolation,  almost  of  four,  in  them  which  is  very 
impressive.  Sometimes  he  painted  serene  landscapes  and 
poetic  figures  ;  but  his  best  works  arc  not  of  this  sort.  1  lis 
pictures  are  in  the  principal  public  and  in  some  private 
galleries,  He  also  left  ;ibout  ninety  etchings  which  are 
masterly  in  execution  and  full  of  expression  in  the  heads. 
while  the  atmosphere  is  soft.  When  his  works  are  sold 
they  bring  great  prices.  A  large  landscape  with  Apollo 
and  the  Sibyl  in  the  foreground  brought  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  England  years  ago,  and  is  now  worth 
much  more  than  that. 
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Early  in  the  eightecntli  century  an  artist  named  ANTO- 
NIO Canale  (i697-i;68),  called  Canaletto,  began  to 
make  views  of  tUe  city  of  Venice  and  scenes  on  liie  canals. 
He  had  two  followers,  Bernakuo  Bkllotti  (1720-1780), 
who  was  his  nephew,  and  FRANCESCO  GUARDI(I7I2-1793). 
and  these  three  painters  executed  a  large  number  of  these 
pictures,  which  are  found  in  many  Eurojjcan  galleries,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  their  authorship.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  which  were  once  attributed  to  the 
first  master  were  really  painted  by  his  pupils. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
decline  of  the  Renaissance  school  in  Italy  had  begun  ;  in 
fact,  ihe  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century  came  to  be 
mere  mechanical  realism.  For  this  reason  the  portraits 
were  the  best  pictures  of  the  time,  as  in  them  it  was  requi- 
site to  be  true  to  the  object  rcpicsentcd. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  Italian  painting,  chiefly  through  the  inHuence  of  foreign 
artists  such  as  Raphael  Mengs,  and  the  French  painter 
David.  In  the  beginning  of  our  own  century  Lorenzo 
Benvenuti  (1769-1844)  executed  some  excellent  frescoes 
in  Florence,  Siena,  and  Arerzo,  which  was  his  native  city. 
lie  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  Medici  Chapel  in  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  and  Leopold  ![.,  Grand 
T)u1cc  of  Tuscany,  erected  a  tomb  to  this  painter  in  the 
same  church  where  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  talent. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
UflUi,  at  Florence.  ViNCENZio  CammUCCUs*!  (1775-1844). 
loo,  was  a  celebrated  master  of  bis  time.  I  le  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  became  President  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  received  decorations  from  sovereigns  of  various  coun- 
tries. He  made  many  copies  from  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  His  portraits  were  so  much  admired  as  [o  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  Rubens  and  Tintoretto,  and  his  ceiling  frcs- 
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coes  in  the  Torlonia  Palace,  Rome,  were  among  his  impor- 
tant works,  as  was  a  "  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple," 
painted  for  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Piacenza. 

But  there  has  been  no  true  restoration  of  Italian  art. 
The  painting  of  Italy  in  our  time  has  been  largely  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  rather  than  an  outcome  from  artistic 
genius  or  impulse,  and  the  few  works  which  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
this  nation  can  again  attain  to  her  former  rank  or  regain  the 
fame  of  her  past  in  the  history  of  modern  art 
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FLANDERS  formerly  embraced  a  larger  part  of  Bel- 
gium than  is  contained  in  the  present  Belgian  provinces 
of  East  anU  West  Flanders.  U  also  covered  a  portion  of 
Holland  and  some  territory  in  the  northwest  of  France. 
The  principal  Flemish  towns  connected  with  the  stor>'  of 
Flemish  art  were  Bruges,  Tournai,  I.ouvain,  Ghent,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels.  Mechlin,  Liege,  and  Utrecht. 

There  are  some  records  of  Flemish  painting  much  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  are  so  vague  and  uncer- 
tain that  I  shall  pass  them  over,  and  begin  with  the  family 
of  Van  Eyck,  in  which  there  were  four  painters — three 
brother!!  and  a  sister.  The  eldest,  Huhkkt  van  Eyck 
(1366-1426J,  effected  a  great  change  \n  the  art  of  his  time 
and  country.  Very  little  is  known  of  him  as  a  young  man,  or 
indeed  of  his  personal  history  at  all,  except  that  he  passed 
his  middle  life  at  Bruges  and  his  later  years  at  Ghent  The 
subjects  of  his  pictures  were  mostly  scriptural.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  ])tcture8  of  this  master  woultt  seem  very 
beautiful  to  you  if  you  saw  them,  but  they  arc  of  great 
vatiK.  His  greatest  work  was  an  altar-piece  for  Judocus 
Vyts  and  his  wife  Lisabetta;  it  was  for  the  decoration  of 
their  funeral  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Si.  Bavon  in  Ghent. 
It  was  an  immense  work,  with  a  centre-piece  and  wings  that 
could  be  closed  ;  the  inside  was  divided  into  twelve  different 
pictures,  and  the  outside  also  was  painted.   Wc  do  not  know 
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how  much  of  this  was  completed  %vhcn  Hubert  died  andict't 
it  to  be  finished  by  his  brother  John.  Philip  1.  of  Spain 
wished  to  buy  this  altar-piece,  and  when  he  could  not  do  so, 
he  employed  Michael  Coxie  to  copy  it ;  this  artist  spent  t^vo 
years  on  the  work,  and  was  paid  four  thousand  florins.  Of 
the  original  work,  a  large  portion  remains  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Bavoti;  the  wings,  consisting  of  six  beautiful,  tall  panels, 
are  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  two  outer  compartments  are 
in  the  Brussels  Museum.  The  picture  of  holy  men  who 
have  served  God  is  on  one  of  the  wings  of  this  altar-piece 

(Fig.  53). 

But  the  principal  interest  attached  to  Hubert  van  Eyck 
comes  from  the  fact  that  he  made  sttcli  discoveries  in  the 
i]se  of  colors  as  led  to  what  wc  call  the  "  Invention  of  Oil- 
Painting,"  and  this  invention  is  always  attributed  to  the 
Van  Eycks,  (o]^  it  is  probable  that  the  discoveries  of  Hubert 
were  perfected  by  Jan  VAN  EvcK(i39O-i440).  who  became 
a  celebrated  painter.  Oil-painting  had  been  known,  it  is 
true,  a  long  time,  but  the  manner  of  preparing  the  colors  and 
the  varnish  used  before  the  time  of  the  Van  Eycks  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  arid  the  impruvcraent  of  these  substances 
was  the  work  of  these  masters. 

The  pictures  of  Hubert  van  Eycic  arc  stronger  than 
those  of  Jan,  who  was  really  the  founder  of  a  school  re- 
markable for  delicacy  and  fine  fimsh  rather  than  for  power. 
It  was  after  the  death  of  Hubert  that  tlie  fame  of  the  new 
colors  spread  abroad,  and  thus  it  happened  that  it  was  to 
Jan  that  other  artists  went  to  Icnrn  his  secrets. 

Jan  van  Eyck  was  something  of  a  diplomat  as  well  as  a 
painter,  for  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  was  sent  on  several  secret  missions, 
and  in  1428  he  accompanied  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke 
to  Portugal  in  order  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, who  was  betrothed  to  the  duke.  There  is  a  goodly 
number  of  works  by  Jan  van  Eyck  in  various  galleries.    The 
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portrait  of  himself  and  wife  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
IS  very  interesting ;  they  stand  hand  in  hand,  with  a  ter- 
rier dog  at  their  feet ;  their  dress  and  ail  the  details  of  their 
surroundings  are  painted  with  great  care.  It  is  said  that 
the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of  Charles  V. ,  gave  a  barber  who 
owned  it  a  position  with  a  handsome  salary  in  exchange  for 
the  picture.  Jan  van  Kyck,  being  twenty  years  younger 
than  his  brother  Hubert,  naturally  learned  all  that  the  elder 
knew,  and  the  story  of  his  life  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
being  the  more  important  artist,  though  in  point  of  highest 
merit  he  was  not  the  superior. 

Of  LamDERT  van  EvcK  very  little  is  known.  It  is  be- 
lieved  that  he  made  the  copy  of  Hubcrfs  great  work  which 
is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum;  another  work  called  by  his 
name  is  in  Louvain.  Margaketha  van  Evck:  is  said  to 
have  been  a  skilfid  artist,  but  no  one  picture  can  be 
ascribed  to  her;  she  was  burled  beside  her  brother  Hubert 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Ghent. 

Of  course  the  van  Eycks  had  many  followers.  Among 
them  were  FiiTUUS  Chkistus  (records  1444-J471),  Ger- 
ard VAN  1>ER  Meike  (records  1447-1474),  Hugo  vox  der 
Goes  (1405  ?-i482),  and  Justus  of  Ghent  (14158-?).  all 
oC  whom  were  good  artists,  but  I  shall  pass  to  a  more  im- 
portant one.  ROGIER  VAN  DER  WeYDEN  (1400-1464),  who 
wa.s  himself  the  head  of  a  school  of  as  great  importance  as 
was  that  of  the  van  Eycks.  His  realism  was  his  chief  char- 
acteristic, and  this  was  so  great  as  to  make  some  of  his 
works  repulsive,  especially  his  martyrdoms,  in  which  he  de- 
tailed horrors  with  great  exactness.  He  also  loved  to  paint 
pictures  which  illustrated  the  myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Our  illustration  is  from  one  of  these  works  (Fig.  54}. 

This  picture  is  from  the  story  that  when  the  Roman 
Senate  decreed  divine  honors  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  he 
consulted  the  Tiburtinc  Sibyl  as  tc*  whether  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive them  or  no.     She  replied  to  him  that  it  was  more  be- 
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^m  coming  for  him  to  go  away  sitcntly,  and  told  him  that 

^B  a  Hebrew  child  should  be  born  who  should  reign  over 

^1  the  gods  themselves,  or 

■  lb 
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Ibat  a  king  should  come 
from  heaven  whose  pow- 
er should  never  end. 
Another  version,  which 
i$  the  one  this  picture 
represents,  says  that  the 


heavens  opened,  and  a 
vision  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Saviour  in  her  arms, 
standing  on  an  altar,  was 
shown  the  emperor.  He 
worshipped  it,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying.  "  Hacc 
ora  filii  Dei "  (This  is  the 
altar  of  the  Son  of  God). 
Augustus  reported  this 
to  the  Senate,  and  erected 
oa  altar  upon  the  spot  in 
Rome  where  tlie  Cliurch 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Capito- 
lio.  or  the  "  Ara  Cocli." 
now  stands. 

Many  pictures  by  Van 
der  Wcyden  are  seen  in 
European  galleries.  He 
WAA  alM>  a  fine  minia- 
turist. He  was  official 
painter  to  the  city  of  Brus- 
ftcU,  and  was  buried  in  its 
cathedral. 

HU  «on,    RnotKK  van  der  Weyden  the 
became  very  rich   and    benevolent.      He  died 


Frc.  54.— Ths  Siori,  anu  itii.  E«- 
rt:iiusAiiG(;GTi;s.  ItyHagitrvand^  Wiy- 
(frN.    A  the  Btrlim  Mmttvm. 


younger, 
at   Brua- 
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sels  in  1529.  His  worlcs  are  not  numerous  tn  public  ga)< 
Icrics. 

The  elder  Van  der  Weyden  had  a  pupil,  Hans  Mem- 

tlNG  (records  1450-1499)1  who  became  the  greatest  master 
in  Belgium.  I  shall  not  give  you  a  long  account  of  him  ; 
but  shall  tell  you  of  his  greatest  work,  which  was  the 
Shrtnc  of  St.  Ursula,  at  the  Hospital  of  Rruges,  and  is  the 
best  example  of  this  type  of  early  Flemish  art  which  still 
exists.  It  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  with  two  ends, 
and  other  panels  on  top,  all  of  which  are  finished  with  ilie 
greatest  care,  and  give  the  whole  story  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins,  which  is  that  Ursula  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  king  of  Brittany  who  was  a  Christian.  The  young 
girl  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  fame  of 
her  beauty  and  wisdom  spread  all  over  Europe.  At  length 
the  king  of  England  asked  for  her  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son. 
The  princess  replied  that  she  would  wed  him  on  three  con- 
ditions :  first,  that  he  should  fjive  her  ten  virfjins  of  noble 
blood  for  hcT  conipaiiions,  then  to  each  uf  these  virgins  and 
to  herself  he  should  give  a  thousand  maidens  as  attendants  ; 
second,  he  should  allow  her  three  years  with  these  compan- 
ions, with  whom  she  slunild  visit  the  shrines  where  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  repose;  and  third,  the  English  king 
and  his  court  should  receive  baptism. 

I  cannot  give  space  for  all  the  details  oflhisstory,  which 
is  of  great  interest ;  but  the  result  was  that  Ursula  received 
all  that  she  asked,  and  started  on  her  journey  to  l<.ome,  in 
the  cniirsc  »)f  which  she  and  ihe  eleven  thousand  maidens 
met  with  many  adventures.  At  last,  having  reached  Co- 
logne on  their  return,  they  encountered  an  array  of  barba- 
rians which  was  besieging  tlic  city,  and  all  were  slain. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  as  they  were  painted  by 
Mcmling  were  :  i,  the  first  landing  at  Cologne  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey ;  2,  the  landing  at  Basle  ;  3,  the  ar- 
rival in  Rome  ;  4,  the  second  arrival  at  Basle  on  her  return 
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toward  home ;  5,  commencement  of  the  martyrdom,  when 
Ursula  and  her  train  arc  first  seen  by  the  barbarians  ;  6, 
death  of  Ursula. 

Tiie  works  of  Mcmling  which  still  remain  arc  numerous, 
and  are  seen  in  many  public  galleries,  After  tlie  death  ol 
this  master  the  purity  of  Flemish  painting  declined.  Many 
artists  visited  Italy.and  the  nianner  of  Flemish  painters  was 
inBuenced  by  association  with  Italian  art  and  artists.  I 
sliall,  therefore,  pass  over  a  period  when  no  very  impor- 
tant masters  appeared,  and  speak  next  of  a  great  man, 
Ql'INTIX  MatSVS  (1466-1529).  who  began  life  as  a  black- 
smith. He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  there  arc  specimens  of 
iron  work  there  said  to  have  been  executed  by  him.  It  is 
said  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  an  artist  who 
refused  to  allow  him  to  marry  her  because  he  was  not  a 
piiinter ;  for  this  reason  Maisys  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  art,  and  became  the  best  Belgian  master  of  his  time.  His 
pictures  of  religious  subjects  are  full  of  tender  earnestness 
and  deep  feeling,  and  his  most  important  work  was  an  altar- 
piece  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antwerp.  His  scenes 
from  common  life,  his  misers  and  lovers  are  spirited  and 
truthful. 

His  portrait  and  that  of  his  second  wife,  both  painted 
by  himself,  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  Ultizi  in  Florence.  His 
works  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  seen  in  the  jirin- 
cipal  galleries.  He  wa^i  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
and  a  slab  is  inserted  in  the  wall  which  tells  his  story;  one 
sentence  is,  "  Conttubialis  amor  de  mulcibre  fecit  ApelUnc" 
(True  love  changed  the  smith  to  an  Apclles). 

Kubcna  is  the  next  great  master  of  whom  I  shall  speak, 
but  1  wish  to  say  that  during  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  many  Flemish  painters  of  considerable 
note  whose  pictures  arc  seen  in  galleries,  and  are  well  worth 
consideration,  but  whose  lives  had  no  circumstances  of 
especial  interest.  Among  the  best  of  these  artists  were 
II 
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Antonio  Moro,  Peter  Pourbus  (1510-1583),  and  his 
son  and  grindson,  both  named  Frans,  PlETER  BREUGHEL 
(1530-1569),  and  his  sons  Jan  and  I'ietcr  tlic  younger,  and 
Paul  Bril,  an  early  Flemish  landscape  painter, 

AU  the  early  Flemish  pictures  arc  very  interesting,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  manner 
of  painting  was  introduced  through  the  genius  of  Pkter 
Paul  Rubens  (i  577-1640).  This  master  was  descended 
from  two  good  families  ;  his  mother  was  of  the  distinguished 
family  Pypeling",  and  liis  father,  John  Rubens,  was  one  of 
the  two  principal  magistrates  of  Antwerp.  This  city  was 
the  home  of  Rubens,  although  he  wa3  born  at  Sicgcn,  in 
the  coimty  of  Nassau,  during  a  time  when  his  father  was  in 
exile  on  account  of  a  civil  war  which  wns  then  raging.  He 
was  born  June  29th,  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
hence  was  named  for  those  apostles. 

He  was  a  bright,  scholarly  boy,  and  soon  showed  his 
love  for  drawing.  When  he  began  to  study  art  under  Adam 
van  Noort  he  had  alrcadj- a  good  education.  During  tlie 
four  years  he  passed  with  this  teacher  he  learned  thoroughly 
all  the  technical  part  of  painting;  then,  in  another  four 
years  under  Otto  Vilnius,  he  cultivated  his  taste  and  the 
more  poetical  dements  of  his  nature,  for  V;enius  was  a  very 
learned  and  elegant  man.  In  1 598,  when  fwenty-one  ycaw 
uld,  Rubens  was  admitted  to  the  guild  of  painters  in  Ant- 
werp. Two  years  later  lie  went  to  Venice,  and,  after  study- 
ing the  worlvs  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  there,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Dul^c  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands. 

While  in  Mantua  he  painted  some  fine  pictures,  and  the 
duke  sent  him  to  Rome  to  copy  celebrated  works  there. 
Rubens  also  executed  some  other  orders  in  Rome,  from 
which  place  he  was  recalled  by  the  duke,  who  wished  to 
send  an  envoy  to  Spain,  and  had  chosen  the  young  artist  for 
that  duty.     He  showed  great  political  ability  in  the  way  he 
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conducted  his  embassy,  and  through  his  personal  charms 
made  many  friends. 

After  his  return  from  Spain  he  went  again  tu  Rome  and 
then  to  Genoa,  and  finally,  on  acconnt  of  the  illness  of  his 
mother,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  having  been  absent  seven 
years.  His  mother  died  before  he  reached  her.  He  then 
decided  to  remain  in  Antwerp,  and  built  himself  a  line  house 
with  a  charming  studio.  He  soon  married  his  tirst  wife, 
Isabella  Brant,  and  during  ttie  next  fifteen  years  led  a  very 
regular  and  industrious  life,  and  executed  many  important 
works.  He  also  received  a  lar^c  number  of  pupils  into  his 
studio,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  allowing  them  to  paint 
pictures  which  he  called  by  his  own  name ;  but  it  is  true 
that  Rubens,  with  his  own  hand,  completed  pictures  of  al- 
most every  kind,  and  so  proved  his  pijwer  as  an  artist. 

He  was  fond  of  study,  and  could  read  and  speak  seven 
languages.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  having  some  one  read 
aloud  to  him  while  he  painted,  and  preferred  books  of  his- 
tory and  poetry.  In  1620  he  was  invited  to  Krance  by 
Marie  de  Medicis,  for  whom  he  executed  many  works. 
Among  them  the  most  important  were  scenes  illustrating 
the  life  of  this  queen  which  decorate  some  apartments  in 
the  Louvre. 

In  1628  the  Infanta  Isabella  sent  him  on  a  second  mis- 
sion to  Spain,  and  while  there  he  painted  many  grand  and 
important  pictures,  which  are  fine  examples  of  his  gorgeous 
coloring.  He  proved  himself  so  good  a  diplomatist  that  he 
was  sent  tn  England  to  try  to  make  peace  between  that 
country  and  Flander'5,  in  which  he  was  successful.  He  was 
knighted  by  King  Charles  in  1630,  and  received  the  same 
honor  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1630  he  married  Helena  Forment,  a  niece  of  his  first 
wife,  who  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  She  became  the 
mother  of  five  children  ;  he  had  two  sons  by  his  first  mar- 
riage,  to   whom   Gevartius  was  tutor.     Rubens    made   so 
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many  portraits  of  both  lii^  wives  and  so  often  used  them  as 
models  in  painting  his  large  pictures,  that  their  faces  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  world  (Kig.  55). 

Kubeiis  made  a  valuable  colleciion  of  all  sorts  of  bcauti* 
ful  objects,  and  lived  luxuriously.  After  his  death  a  portion 
of  his  collection  was  sold  at  private  sale  for  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  His  death  occurred  in  1640, 
and  he  was  buried  in  a  private  chajJcl  in  the  Church  of  St. 
James  in  Antwerp  ;  he  bad  decorated  this  L-liapcl  with  some 
works  of  his  own.  His  family  erected  a  monument  to  him, 
upon  which  an  epitaph  written  by  Gevartius  was  inscribed. 
In  painting  Rubens  was  almost  a  universal  genius,  for 
he  left  a  great  variety  of  works  as  well  as  a  great  number. 
About  one  thousand  eight  hundred  arc  ascribed  to  him: 
[doubtless  his  pupils  did  much  work  on  these;  but  there  is 
rtomcthing  of  himself  in  all.  They  include  historical,  scrip- 
tural, and  mythological  subjects,  portraits,  animals,  ^■'///'^ 
pictures,  and  landscapes.  His  style  is  a  .strange  mingling 
of  northern  and  southern  elements.  His  handling  and  his 
arrangement  of  his  subjects  was  like  that  of  the  Italians; 
but  his  figures,  even  when  he  represented  Christ  and  the 
holiest  men,  were  like  Spanish  kings  or  German  peasants, 
or  somebody  whom  he  had  seen. 

Wc  have  not  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  works  o( 
Rubcn^^.  Some  critics  insist  that  one  class  of  his  pictures  is 
best,  and  some  another.  Of  course  this  depends  largely 
upon  tlic  taste  of  those  who  make  the  judgment.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  wonderful  painter,  and  many  of  his  pic- 
tures give  great  pleasure  to  ihasc  who  visit  the  galleries 
where  they  are  seen. 

His  pictures  of  children  were  so  painted  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  done  from  pure  love  of  the  work.  His  por- 
traits are  splendid,  his^^«f^  scenes  delightful,  and  his  land- 
|Ka[>c$  fine ;  in  short,  the  amount  and  variety  of  his  work  is 
proof  of  his  great  genius  and  industry,  such  as  can  scarcely 
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be  equalled  in  the  history  of  painting.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
dented  that  there  is  much  incorrect  drawing,  unnatural  col- 
oring, and  coarse,  bad  taste  m  some  of  his  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  his  bold  design 
and  effective  execution,  as  well  as  his  brilliant  color,  are  all 
to  be  admired,  and  the  name  of  Rubens  stands  high  on  the 
list  of  Flemish  artists  who  arc  famous  the  world  over. 

FkANS  SSVDEKS  (1579-1657)  was  born  at  Antwerp 
and  lived  in  the  time  of  Rubens.  He  was  a  famous  painter 
of  animals,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  worked 
together.  Rubens  painUng  the  landscapes  and  figures  and 
Snyders  the  animals  in  the  same  pictures.  Snyders,  like 
Kubens,  excelled  in  representing  animals  in  the  most  ex- 
citing moment  of  the  combat  or  the  chase,  and  his  pictures 
arc  full  of  life.  They  arc  seen  in  all  large  European  gal- 
leries, and  are  much  prized. 

Jan  Fyt  (1609-1661),  also  born  at  Antwerp,  is  the 
greatest  Flemish  animal  painter  after  Snyders,  His  grey- 
hounds cannot  be  equalled,  while  his  live  dugs  are  wonder- 
ful ;  but  his  best  pictures  represent  dead  game.  The  fur 
and  feathers  in  his  paintings  are  marvellously  done,  and 
his  pictures  arc  among  the  best  in  the  world  in  which 
sBch  subjects  arc  treated. 

Jacou  JiiRDAENS  U$93~i678).  another  native  of  Ant- 
werp, studied  under  Adam  van  Noort  at  the  same  time  with 
Rubens,  but  later  in  life  he  became  a  follower  and  a  sort  of 
usiatant  of  his  former  fellow-pupil.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  their  old  master  and  never  visited  Italy.  Mis  color  was 
5ne ;  in  Irulli.  he  sometimes  excelled  Rubens  himself  in 
the  "golden  glow"  which  is  much  admired  in  his  works. 
Many  sacred  pictures  by  Jordaens  are  seen  in  the  churches 
of  Flanders.  A  fine  historical  work  of  his  represents 
vencs  from  the  life  of  I'rincc  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange, 
and  is  in  the  Mouse  of  the  Wood,  near  the  Hague;  but 
the  larger  part  of  his  pictures  represent  the  mannen  and 
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customs  of  the  common  people,  and  are  seen  in  public 

galleries. 

The  greatest  artist  among  the  pupils  of  Rubens,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Flanders,  was  Anthony  Van- 
DYCK  (1599-1641).  He  was  born  in  Antwerp,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  silk  merchant,  this  having  been  the  occupation  of 
the  Vandycks  for  several  generations.  The  mother  of  the 
painter  was  extremely  skilled  in  various  kinds  of  embroid- 
ery, and  had  such  artistic  tastes  as  enabled  her  to  make 
many  original  design?,  which  she  worked  out  with  her  nee- 
dle in  delicate  and  elaborate  tapestry  work. 

Some  people  believe  that  to  this  taste  and  talent  of  his 
mother's  Vandyck  owed  the  instinct  for  drawing  which 
he  earJy  showed  ;  at  all  events,  she  did  all  she  could  to  de- 
velop his  taste,  and  when  he  wa?  still  a  boy  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  place  him  under  the  teaching  of  Henry  van 
Balcn. 

He  was  still  quite  young  when  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Rubens,  and  was  soon  so  much  trusted  by  the  master  as  to 
be  allowed  to  make  drawings  from  his  works  for  the  use  of 
the  engravers.  This  sort  of  drawing  must  be  done  with  great 
care  and  exactness,  .nnd  Vandyck  must  have  had  much  skill 
to  be  fitted  for  it.  His  fellow-pupils  also  had  great  faith  in 
him,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  that  one  day,  when  Rubens 
had  gone  out.  the  young  student  bribed  his  old  servant  to 
show  them  the  painting  with  which  the  master  was  then 
occupied,  Wliile  jostling  each  other  it  happened  that  one 
of  them  hit  the  fresh  picture,  and  injured  it.  They  were 
much  alarmed,  and  begged  Vandyck  to  repair  it.  After 
some  hesitation  he  did  so,  and  was  so  successful  that  at 
first  Rubens  did  not  detect  tlie  fact  that  another  had  worked 
on  the  picture.  When  he  did  discover  it,  and  learned  the 
truth  about  it  he  forgave  the  offence  heartily. 

When  Vandyck  was  nineteen  years  old  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Antwerp,  an  unusual  honor  to 
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one  of  his  age.  In  1620  Vantlyck  went  to  F.iigland.  hav- 
ing been  invited  there  through  the  Ear!  of  Arundel.  Little 
is  known  of  this  visit,  and  two  years  later  he  was  invited  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  spent  several  months. 

When  Vandyck  was  passing  through  Haarlem  he  went 
to  the  .-studio  of  Franz  Hais,  wlio  was  at  a  tavern  just  then. 
A  message  was  sent  him  saying  that  a  stranger  desired  to 
have  his  portrait  made,  and  had  but  two  hours  to  spare  for 
it  Hals  hastened  home  and  dashed  otif  tlic  portrait  within 
the  time  stated.  Vandyck  then  said.  "  Portrait-painting 
seems  to  be  a  simple  thing  ;  take  ray  place,  and  give  me  the 
brush  for  awhile."  Hats  complied  with  the  request  and 
Vandyck  made  his  portrait  with  great  celerity.  Seeing  this, 
Hals  cried  out,  "  Vou  arc  Vandyck  ;  he  alone  can  do  such 
work." 

The  young  artist  was  suddenly  called  to  the  death-bed 
of  his  father,  who  commanded  him  to  paint  a  picture  for  the 
Dominican  Sisters  who  had  cared  for  his  father  in  his  illness. 
Seven  years  later  Vandyck  presented  the  Sisters  with  a 
Crucifixion.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  a  rock  upon 
which  was  in.scribcd,  in  Latin.  "  Lest  the  earth  should  be 
heavy  upon  the  remains  of  his  father.  Anthony  Vandyck 
moved  Uiis  rock  to  the  fool  of  tlic  cross,  and  gave  it  to  this 
place."  When  the  monasteries  were  broken  up,  this  picture 
purchased  for  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  for 

Antwerp  Acailemy,  where  il  now  is. 

At  length  Vandyck  preparc<I  to  set  out  for  Italy.  When 
he  paid  hi^  farewell  visit  to  Rubens  he  presented  the  master 
with  tiirec  of  his  pictures,  and  in  return  Rubens  gave  him 
rtQc  of  his  finest  horses.  As  Vandyck  was  on  his  way  from 
Antwerp  to  Brussels  he  halted  at  the  village  of  Savcnthcm, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  Anna  van  Ophcm,  and  so  stayed 
on  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Flanders,  week  after  week,  as  if 
he  had  forgfttten  that  Italy  existed.  Anna  persuaded  him 
to  paint  a  picture  for  ttie  village  church,  and  he  executed  a 
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Holy  Family  in  which  the  Virgin  was  a  portrait  of  Anna, 
ami  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna  were  drawn  from  her  father 
and  mother.  This  picture  pleased  the  church  authorities 
so  much  that  they  gave  the  young  painter  an  order  for  an- 
other, which  represented  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak 
with  beggars.  In  this  work  the  saint  was  a  portrait  of  Van- 
dyck,  and  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  was  like  that  which 
Rubens  had  given  him. 

This  picture  has  quite  a  history.  In  1758  the  priest 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  a  collector  from  the  Hague  for  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dnttars  ;  but  when  the  villagers  knew  of 
it  they  surrounded  the  church  with  club*  and  pitchforks,  and 
drove  the  purcliascr  away.  In  iSoO,  when  the  French  in- 
vaders tried  to  carry  it  away,  the  people  again  prevented  it, 
and  they  were  forced  to  call  more  soldiers  from  Brussels 
before  they  succeeded  in  taking  it.  The  St.  Martin  was 
placed  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  but  was 
restored  to  Saventhcm  in  1815.  About  [850  a  rich  Amer- 
ican offered  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  picture,  no 
matter  who  brought  it  to  him.  Upon  this  a  set  of  rogues 
tried  to  steal  it  at  night;  but  the  dogs  of  the  village  gave 
such  ail  alarm  that  tlie  town  was  roused,  and  the  robbcra 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Since  then  a  guardian  sleeps  in  the 
church,  and  the  St.  Martin  is  still  there. 

The  news  that  Vandyck  was  thus  lingering  on  his  way 
to  Italy  reached  the  ears  of  Rubens,  and  he  sent  such 
urgent  messages  to  his  pupil  as  induced  him  to  continue  his 
journey,  and  he  also  sent  him  letters  cif  introduction  to 
artists  and  to  nobles  whom  the  master  had  known  when  he 
made  his  studies  beyond  the  Alps. 

Vandyck  went  first  to  Venice,  where  he  worked  hard  to 
copy  and  learn  to  imitate  the  rich  color  and  refined  manner 
of  Titian  and  other  Venetian  masters.  He  also  painted 
some  original  pictures  in  Venice,  and  made  many  portraits 
which  gave  him  fame  in  that  and  other   cities.      He   was 
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uked  to  go  to  other  places  for  the  painting  of  portraits ;  but 
l>e  remained  in  Venice  until  his  money  was  spent,  and  then 
»fnt  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  well  received  and  generously 
tniployed  by  the  old  friends  of  Rubens.  His  works  arc 
still  to  be  seen  in  wmc  of  the  palaces  of  that  city,  while 
lome  have  been  sold  and  carried  to  other  countries— they 
were  so  fine  that  they  still  maintain  the  name  which  they 
gained  for  him  when  they  were  executed.  The  principal 
work  done  in  Genoa  was  a  picture  of  the  Lomellini  family 
Mrliich  is  now  in  Edinburgh;  it  is  about  nine  feet  square, 
is  different  visits  to  Genoa  durinj;  his  absence  in  Italy 
tiake  up  a  period  of  about  three  years,  and  he  did  a  vast 
amount  of  work  there. 

When  he  first  went  to  Rome  Vandycfc  was  invited  to 
ihc  house  of  Cardinal  BentivogUo,  xvho  had  been  papal 
nuncio  to  riandcrs,  and  for  whom  our  artist  made  a  picture 
of  the  Cruciti.xion.  The  full-length  portrait  which  Vandyck 
painted  uf  tlie  cardinal  is  now  in  Florence  ;  a  copy  of  it  is 
ia  one  of  the  halls  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
uiong  the  many  splendid  portraits  by  this  great  master. 

Vandyck  was  fascinated  with  Rome,  but  he  was  so  un- 
popular  with  the  other  Flemish  painters  there  that  he  short- 
wed  his  stay  in  the  Ktcrna]  City  in  order  to  escape  the  vexa- 
tions he  there  received.  The  artists  disliked  him  for  his 
o^mtation,  and  lie  was  called  II pittore  cavaliercsco — and  he 
■beaded  them  by  declining  to  associate  with  them  at 
'•*cms  Of  to  join  their  coarse  festivities.  After  leaving 
•^^me  he  visited  Palermo,  from  which  place  he  was  driven 
***y  by  the  appearance  of  ihc  plague.  He  returned  to 
"*ooa,  visited  Florence  and  other  cities  in  the  north  of 
^^,  and  finally  returned  to  Antwerp  after  an  absence  of 
^r  years. 

During  the  first  years  after  his  return  he  met  with  small 
"■cctss^Rubens  was  so  great  that  he  filled  all  the  space 
'''■^t  hira — but  at  last,  in  163S,  Vandyck  began  to  receive 
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important  commissions,  and  from  this  time  was  constantly 
busy  with  works  for  the  churches  of  the  Low  Countries. 
He  also  painted  portraits  of  many  notable  persons,  and 
made  great  numbers  of  them  in  brown  and  white  for  the 
use  of  engravers.  While  Vandyck  was  thus  executing  great 
numbers  of  fine  pictures  for  the  embellishment  of  Flanders, 
he  became  so  unpopular  and  hh  rivals  said  such  hard 
things  of  him  that  he  determined  to  go  away.  One  of  his 
unfortunate  experiences  was  in  the  house  of  the  bishop, 
who  had  sent  for  liini  to  paint  his  portrait.  Vandyck  had 
first  sent  his  implements  to  the  care  of  the  porter  of  the 
palace.  When  he  went  himself  he  was  taken  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bishop,  who  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  gave 
little  attention  to  the  artist.  At  last  the  bishop  asked  if  he 
had  not  come  to  paint  his  portrait  Vandyck  declared  hinv 
self  to  be  quite  at  the  service  of  his  lordship.  ' '  Why,  then," 
said  the  bishop,  "do  you  not  go  for  your  implements? 
Do  you  expect  me  to  fetch  them  for  you  ? "  Vandyck 
calmly  replied,  "  Since  you  have  not  ordered  your  servants 
to  bring  them  I  supposed  that  you  wished  to  do  it  your- 
self." Then  the  bishop  leaped  up  in  anger  and  cried  out. 
"Anthony,  Anthony,  you  arc  a  little  asp,  but  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  venom  ! "  Vandyck  thought  it  safe  to  make 
his  escape,  and  after  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  called 
back,  "  My  lord  Van  dcr  Iturch.  j'ou  are  a  voluminous  per- 
sonage, but  you  are  like  the  cinnamon  tree.  The  bark  is 
the  best  part  of  you." 

In  1629  Vandyck  went  to  England  with  the  hope  of  be- 
ing employed  by  King  Charles  I. ;  but  he  was  not  able  even 
to  get  an  introduction  to  the  sovereign,  and  went  to  the 
continent  filled  with  mortification.  At  length,  however, 
Charles  called  hint  to  London,  whither  he  went  in  1632, 
and  soon  became  the  friend  of  the  king  as  well  as  his  fa- 
vorite artist.  He  was  assigned  a  city  and  a  country  resi- 
dence, and  within  three  months  of  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
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court  the  king  knigiitcd  him,  and  gave  him  a  gold  chain 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  3Ct  in  brilliants  suspended  from  it. 
Charles  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  much  time  with  Van- 
dyck,  and  the  studio  of  the  court-painter  became  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  resorts  in  London  for  the  courtiers 
and  other  distinguished  people. 

Vandyck  kept  up  a  line  establishment,  and  lived  luxuri- 
ously. He  had  a  habit  of  asking  his  sitters  to  dinner  ;  thus 
he  could  study  their  faces  and  retouch  their  portraits  with 
the  more  natural  expressions  of  their  conversational  hours, 
for  it  is  rare  that  one  is  natural  when  posing  before  an  ar- 
tist who  is  painting  one's  portrait.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
busy  life  as  an  artist  and  his  gay  life  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
Sir  Anthony  did  not  forget  the  needs  of  his  brother  paint- 
There  was  at  that  time  no  club  or  place  where  artists 
met  socially  to  consult  and  aid  each  other  in  their  profes- 
sion. Vandyck  founded  the  Club  of  St.  Luke;  it  met  at 
the  Rose  Tavern,  and  all  painters  of  talent  living  in  London 
joined  it.  One  of  the  more  personal  acts  of  kindness  which 
arc  related  of  him  is  that  having  seen  by  chance  a  picture 
which  was  painted  by  William  Dobson,  Vandyck  sought 
him  out,  found  him  in  a  poor  garret,  instructed  him  with 
great  care,  introduced  him  to  the  king,  and.  in  short,  by 
his  kind  ofhces  so  prepared  the  way  that  Dobson  was  made 
sergeant-painter  to  the  king  after  Vandyck's  death,  and 
won  the  title  of  "  the  English  Tintoretto." 

The  portraits  which  Vandyck  executed  in  England  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  and  are  magnificent  pictures.  Those 
of  tUc  royal  family  are  very  numerous  and  important,  and 
'there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  belonging  to  this  period 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  in  history  or  literature, 
whose  portrait  he  did  not  paint.  He  also  made  thirteen 
portraits  of  himself  which  arc  still  preserved.  He  was  very 
skilful  in  painting  horses  and  dogs,  and  frequently  intro* 
daccd  these  animals  into  his  portrait  groups. 
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There  is  a  large  collection  of  the  pictures  of  Vandyck  at 
Windsor  Castle  ;  there  are  many  also  in  the  private  gal- 
leries of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  besides  a  goodly 
number  in  the  public  galleries  of  Europe.  He  executed  at 
least  thirty-six  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  as  many  as  twcnty- 
hvc  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  he  also  painted  several 
groups  of  the  children  of  the  royal  pair.  Prince  Rupert  of 
the  Rhine  and  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  were 
also  frequently  portrayed  by  him,  and  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant large  works  was  a  family  picture  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  his  household.  It  is  called  the  Wilton 
Family,  as  it  is  in  a  salon  at  Wilton  House  ;  it  contains 
eleven  figures,  and  has  been  called  "the  first  and  most 
magnificent  historic  portraiture  in  the  world."  Again,  it  is 
said  to  be  stiff,  wanting  in  harmony,  bad  in  color,  and  so 
on,  but  after  all  it  still  remains  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
skill  and  genius  of  Vandyck.  The  picture  is  twenty  feet 
long  by  twelve  feet  high. 

Vandyck  painted  no  portraits  of  the  Puritans  nor  popu- 
lar leaders  of  his  day;  neither  did  he  of  the  literary  men 
who  flourished  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  court 
poets,  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Thomas  Carevv. 

I  shall  not  give  a  list  of  Vandyck's  historical  and  religious 
pictures,  though  they  arc  quite  numerous.  They  are  not 
as  interesting  as  his  portraits,  and  we  have  not  space  to  give 
them.  His  ambition,  however,  was  never  satisfied,  for  he 
wished  to  do  some  great  historical  work.  At  one  time  his 
opportunity  seemed  to  have  come,  for  the  great  banqueting- 
room  of  Whitehall  Palace,  the  ceiling  of  which  Rubens  had 
painted,  still  remained  with  plain  walls.  Vandyck  desired 
to  paint  on  them  the  history  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Garter. 
The  project  was  laid  before  the  king,  and  he  desired  sketches 
to  be  made  for  the  work,  and  one  of  them,  the  "  Procession 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,"  was  sold  after  the  execution 
of  the  king  for  five  pounds.     It  was  owned  by  Sir  Peter 
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Lcly  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  is  now  at  Bclvoir  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Wc  cannot  help  being 
sorry  for  Vandyck's  great  disappointment  when  he  knew 
that  his  work  could  not  be  done.  He  was  weak  in  health 
and  much  in  debt,  for  the  king  could  not  pay  him  his 
pension  nor  what  he  owed  him  for  pictures.  The  artist 
grew  sad  and  discouraged.  He  sought  relief  in  the  study 
of  alchemy,  and  indulged  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  some 
chemical  means  of  making  gold  from  base  metals.  Ail 
this  wasted  his  time  and  means,  and  it  is  to  be  rej^rcited 
that  he  was  less  wise  than  his  master,  for  when  an  alchemist 
tried  to  interest  Rubens  in  the  same  subject,  that  great 
utist  replied  :  "  You  come  too  late,  my  good  fellow  ;  I 
have  long  since  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone.  My 
palette  and  brushes  are  wortli  far  more  than  any  other 
secret." 

The  king  and  all  Vandyck's  friends  were  troubled  by 
his  state  of  health  and  mind,  and  a  marriage  was  brought 
about  for  him  with  the  hope  that  he  would  be  a  happier 
man.  His  wife  was  Maria  Ruthvcn.  a  lovely  Scotch  girl 
vho  held  a  high  position  among  the  attendants  of  the  queen. 
Not  long  after  his  marriage  Vandyck  took  her  to  Flanders, 
where  he  enjoyed  much  the  honorable  reception  which 
be  met  with  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
youth-  But  having  learned  that  Louis  XIII.  was  about 
to  adorn  a  large  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  Vandyck  hastened 
to  Paris  hoping  to  obtain  the  commission.  He  was  too 
lale — the  work  had  been  given  to  Poussin,  and  Vandyck  re- 
Ittmed  to  London  greatly  (li<f<heartened. 

While  at  Antwerp  he  had  received  much  attention,  as, 
indeed,  had  been  the  case  before,  for  in  1634  he  had  been 
elected  Dean  of  the  Confraternity  of  St  Luke  and  a  great 
feast  was  held  in  his  honor.  When  he  came  now  to  London 
the  social  atmosphere  was  full  of  sadness.  The  political 
troubles,  which  were  Anally  so  terrible  in  England,  had  al- 
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ready  become  alarming.  In  a  few  months  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  executed,  and  Vandyck  saw  the  royal  family,  to 
whom  lie  was  so  much  attached,  surrounded  witli  danger 
and  at  last  separated. 

His  physical  health  was  already  delicate,  and  his  sorrows 
brought  on  a  disease  from  which  he  soon  died.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  until  the  very  last  days  of  his  life.  Eight 
days  before  his  death  his  daughter  was  born  ;  ^he  was 
named  Justiniana,  and  when  she  grew  up  married  an  English 
barunet.  Sir  John  Stepney. 

A  short  time  before  Vandyck  died  the  king  came  from 
the  North  to  London,  and  though  he  was  overburdened  with 
his  own  cares  and  griefs  he  found  time  to  sorrow  for  the 
condition  of  his  friend  and  artist.  He  offered  his  physician 
three  hundred  pounds  if  he  %vouid  save  the  life  of  Sir 
Anthony  ;  but  nothing  availed  to  bafHe  his  disease,  and  he 
died  December  9,  1641.  Two  days  later  he  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  said  that  many  nobles  and. 
artists  attended  his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with  im- 
pressive ceremony.  The  fire  which  destroyed  St.  Paul's 
made  it  Impossible  lo  say  exactly  where  Vandyck  was  laid, 
but  liis  coiTm-plHtc  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of 
Renjamin  West. 

There  were  no  artists  of  importance  after  the  time  of 
Rubens  and  his  followers  whom  wc  call  Flemish  artists. 
There  were  good  painters,  certainly,  belonging  to  the 
schools  of  Flanders;  but  these  schools  had  reached  their 
highest  excellence  and  were  on  the-decUne.  and  so  wc  pass 
to  the  Dutch  school,  or  the  painters  of  Holland. 

There  was  doubtless  a  very  early  school  of  Dutch  paint- 
ers, dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century  even  ;  but  the 
records  of  it  are  so  imperfect,  and  so  few  pictures  remain 
from  its  early  days,  that  for  our  purpose  it  is  best  to  pass 
over  the  fifteenth  century  and  say  that  during  the  sixtecnih 
century  the  painters  of  Holland  gave  up  the  painting  of  sa- 
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cred  subjects  very  largely,  and  began  to  take  on  the  cliarac 
teristics  of  what  is  generally  known  now  as  the  Dutch 
School.  This  school  is  distinguished  for  its  portraits,  which 
form  a  large  and  important  part  of  its  painting ;  next  for 
its  domestic  scenes,  which  are  realistic  and  true  to  life  in  an 
astonishing  degree. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Holland 
had  obtained  a  position  as  a  nation  that  freed  its  artists 
from  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church  and  the  fear  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  they  suon  used  thctr  freedom  to  establish  a 
lutiooal  art.  and  one  which  became  very  important  to  the 
world.  Franz  Hals  (i  584-J666)  was  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  portrait-painters.  He  was  bom  at  Mechlin,  but 
passed  most  of  his  life  at  Haarlem.  There  was  a  custom  in 
Holland  of  painting  portraits  of  the  members  of  guilds  and 
societies  in  groups,  and  some  such  works  of  his  at  Haarlem 
arc  very  fine.  I  have  told  a  story  of  his  rapid  manner  in 
the  sketch  of  Vandyck.  He  was  the  first  master  to  introduce 
that  free,  bold,  sleight-of>hand  manner  which  was  afterward 
used  by  the  Dutch  masters,  and  is  so  strong  in  its  effect. 
This  painter  led  a  mcrr>',  careless  life.  His  portraits  of  sin- 
gle heads  or  figures  are  rare,  and  his  small  gtun  subjects 
still  more  so.  In  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Haarlem  there  are 
as  many  as  eight  uf  his  large  works,  most  of  them  having 
ten  or  a  dozen  portraits. 

The  Dutch  painters  orstill-Iifc — flowers,  dead  game  and 
poultry,  ajid  metals,  glass,  and  other  beautiful  objects — 
were  very  skilful,  and  -have  never  been  surpassed.  The 
names  of  these  masters  would  make  a  long  list  There  is  lit- 
tle to  be  told  of  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  though 
their  works  arc  seen  in  most  European  galleries,  and  well 
repay  one  for  careful  examination. 

Another  form  of  Dutch  art  is  the  representation   of 
scenes  ft'om  peasant  life,  and  there  were  some  very  eminent 
pftinters  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  subjects  entirely. 
If 
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The  interiors  of  inns  with  men  smoking  and  drinking,  play- 
ing cards  or  makinp;  jokes,  were  subjects  many  times  re- 
peated ;  dancing  villagers,  fetes,  and  fairs  were  often  pic- 
tured, and  in  all  these  scenes  everything  was  given  exactly 
to  the  life.  It  follows  that  these  pictures  of  coarse,  vulgar 
people  engaged  in  rude  amusements  cannot  be  beautiful; 
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but  they  are  oftentimes  wonderful.  Among  the  most  noted 
names  in  this  kind  of  painting  are  those  of  Adrian  Rrauwer, 
the  Van  Ostades,  the  Tenters,  and  Jan  Steen.  Most  of 
these  artists  executed  small  pictures  only.  I  shall  speak 
particularly  of  but  one  of  these  Dutch  ^rnr^  painters — Da- 
vid Tkmkks  the  younj^cr  (1610-1694),  who  became  the 
greatest  painter  of  his  time  of  scenes  from  common  life. 
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This  is  very  great  praise,  because  there  were  many  Dutch 
and  several  Flemish  painters  who  were  noted  for  such  pic- 
tures. This  Tenicrs  studied  with  his  father,  but  his  works 
show  that  he  was  much  influenced  by  Rtibcns.  He  ex- 
celled in  guard-house  scenes  and  peasant  life  in  every  as- 
pect. In  representations  of  the  alchemist  also  he  was  un- 
equalled, as  well  as  in  fairs  and  festivals  of  every  sort.  He 
sometimes  painted  sacred  subjects,  but  they  arc  the  least 
praiseworthy  of  all  his  works. 

Tlie  pictures  of  Tcniers  are  very  numerous.  One  author 
describes  nine  hundred  of  his  works  which  are  known  to  be 
genuine,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  may  be  one  hundred 
'  more.  He  often  represented  a  great  number  of  figures  on  one 
canvas.  At  Schlcissheim  there  was  a  lar^c  picture,  thirteen 
and  a  half  feet  by  ten  feet  in  size,  which  contained  one 
th'jusand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  figures.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  paint  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  figure.*;  in  a  single  picture  of  moderate  size. 
He  had  a  light,  briHiant  touch,  his  color  was  ex([uisite,  and 
his  arrangement  of  his  subjects  was  very  picturesque.  His 
chief  fault  was  a  resemblance  in  his  heads,  and  for  this  rea- 
son those  pictures  with  the  fewest  figures  are  his  best  works. 

Tcniers  had  several  royal  patrons,  and  earned  sufficient 
money  to  live  in  handsome  style  in  his  home  in  Perck,  not 
far  from  Mechlin.  He  chose  this  place  in  order  to  be  near 
the  peasant  classes,  whose  life  was  his  chief  study.  He  also 
excelled  in  his  ability  to  imitate  the  styles  of  other  masters. 
In  the  Vienna  Gallery  there  is  a  curious  work  of  his  which 
represents  the  walls  of  a  room  hung  with  fifty  pictures,  im- 
itating those  of  various  Italian  masters ;  in  the  foreground 

portraits  of  Tenicrs  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  William, 
o  arc  represciUcd  as  conversing  with  each  other. 

Tenicrs  reached  his  excellence  early  in  life,  and  was  but 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Guild 
of  Painters  at  Antwerp.    That  Rubens  was  his  friend  is 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Tcniers  married  the  daughter 
of  Jan  Breughel,  in  1637,  that  great  niaster  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  ceremony.  In  1O56  lie  married  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Brabant. 
By  his  artistic  and  personal  merits  Tcniers  gained  a  higher 
place  in  society  than  was  ever  held  by  any  other g^enre  paint- 
er of  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  schools.  He  was  eighty-four 
years  old  when  he  died,  and  was  active  and  industrious  up 
to  the  close  of  his  life. 

Although  Tcniers  had  such  good  fortune  during  his  life, 
I  fancy  he  would  have  been  surprised  if  he  could  have 
known  what  his  fame  would  be  now,  or  what  prices  would 
be  paid  for  his  pictures  about  two  centuries  after  his  death. 
The  "  Flemish  Kermes"  was  bought  for  the  Brussels  Mu- 
seum in  1867  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  at  the 
San  Donato  sale,  in  18S0,  the  "Prodigal  Son"  sold  for 
sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  "  Five 
Senses  "  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  etchings  of  the  son  from  those  of  the  father, 
David  Teniers  the  elder,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the 
son  executed  such  works. 

GcRARD  HoNTiroKST(t592-i6f>o)  was  also  a  painter  of 
^enrir  scenes,  and  many  of  his  works  had  figures  of  life  size. 
His  chief  distinction,  however,  was  that  of  painting  the  ef- 
fects of  artificial  lights.  He  was  fan^ous  in  England  and 
Italy  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  the  Italians  called 
him  "  durardo  della  Ndtu"  or  Gerard  of  the  Night,  be- 
cause he  painted  so  many  night-scenes  lighted  by  candles, 
lamps,  and  torches. 

Then  there  was  3  class  of  Dutch  artists  who  represented 
the  interiors  of  fine  houses— rooms  with  all  sorts  of  beauti- 
ful furniture  and  ornaments,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
splendid  costumes.  They  tried  to  show  the  effects  of  light 
upon  satins,  glass,  metals,  and  other  shining  objects.  They 
painted  with  great  care,  and  finished  their  pictures  in  the 
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most  perfect  manner.  Gkkiiaru  TEunuKG  (i0o8-i68i)» 
Gerhard  Dow  (1O13-16751.  and  Gabriel  METSLr(i6i5- 
after  1667)  were  all  remarkable  for  works  of  this  kind. 

PlETER  DE  HooGE.  who  Worked  from  1628  to  1671.  and 
of  whose  life  little  is  known,  painted  similar  pictures  of 
courtyards  as  well  as  of  rooms  in  houses.  The  list  of  the 
names  of  all  these  Dutch  masters  cannot  be  given  here,  and 
I  hasten  to  Cell  you  of  one  whose  name  and  fame  is  so  great 
that  when  wc  hear  of  Dutch  art  we  always  think  first  of 
bini,  because  he  stands  out  as  its  head. 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (1607-1669)  was  born  at  Lcydcn, 
and  was  educated  by  his  parents  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  a  scholar  and  a  prominent  man  in  Lcydcn.  But 
his  taste  for  drawing  and  painting  would  not  be  put  aside, 
and  in  1620  he  entered  the  studio  of  J.  J.  van  Swancnburg, 
where  he  learned  the  first  lessons  in  his  art,  and  was  then 
placed  under  tlic  teaching  of  Picter  Lastman  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  remained  only  six  months,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  there  lived  for  seven  years.  He 
was  not  far  from  seventeen  years  old  when  be  thus  left  the 
usual  course  of  study.  From  this  time  he  gave  himself  up 
to  close  observation  of  nature  in  every  form. 

He  studied  broad  landscapes — farms,  groves,  gardens, 
rivers,  canals,  sunshine,  clouds,  and  shadows,  and  with  and 
above  all  these,  the  human  faces  that  he  saw,  as  well  as  the 
varj'ing  forms,  movements,  and  peculiarities  of  the  men  and 
women  about  him.  That  nothing  escaped  his  observation 
is  proved  by  the  works  he  did  in  later  life. 

In  1630  Rembrandt  settled  in  Amsterdam,  which  was 
called  the  "Venice  of  the  North,"  and  was  the  centre  of 
northern  commerce,  civilization,  and  the  activity  of  political 
and  intcttectual  life.  Rembrandt  was  no  sooner  established 
in  his  studio  on  one  of  the  western  quays  than  he  was 
pressed  with  orders  for  pictures  and  applications  from 
young  men  who  desired  his  instructions.    The  years  follow- 
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ing  were  crowded  with  work — with  paiatingand  engraving. 
Rembrandt  is  called  the  "  Prince  of  Etchers,"  and  he  used 
the  etching-needle  most  skilfully,  but  he  also  employed  tlie 
dry-point  and  even  the  graver  in  finishing.  Thus  he  may 
be  said  to  have  established  a  new  school  of  engraving  of 
great  excellence. 


KfG.  5S— One  or"  RKMHRAWnT's  Portkaits  of  Himself. 


It  would  seem  that  in  these  early  years  one  of  his  amuse- 
ments was  to  make  etchings  of  himself.  In  one  j'car,  1630- 
3E .  he  made  nineteen  of  these  portraits  in  different  costumes 
and  positions,  with  as  many  kinds  of  expression  on  his  face. 
He  often  repeated  the  portrait  of  his  mother  also. 

In  1632  he  painted  the  "  School  of  Anatomy,"  now  one 
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of  the  gems  of  the  fine  gallery  at  the  Hague.  It  represents 
.1  lecture  by  Trofcssor  Tulp,  who  is  dissecting  the  arm  of  a 
dead  body  and  explaining  its  structure  to  seven  other  sur- 
geons. It  is  a  wonderful  picture  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  this  great  master.  In  1S28  it  was  sold  for 
ibc  benefit  of  the  fund  for  surgeons'  widows,  and  the  Dutch 
Government  paid  thirty-two  thousand  florins  for  it.  This 
picture  is  in  a  certain  way  a  portrait  picture,  and  comes 
within  the  class  of  Dutch  pictures  of  which  I  have  spotcen 
as  portraits  of  guilds  and  societies;  for  Tulp  was  very  fa- 
mous, and  Rembrandt  probably  attended  his  lectures,  and 
was  chosen  by  him  lo  be  the  painter  of  this  celebrated  por- 
trait of  himself  surrounded  by  members  of  his  guild. 

Rembrandt's  influence  upon  the  art  of  his  time  was  very- 
great  almost  from  the  beginning  of  hts  career.  About  1634 
he  introduced  his  manner  of  portrait-painting,  with  dark 
backgrounds  and  deep  shadows  on  the  face,  with  a  bright 
light  on  the  check  and  nose  passing  down  to  the  shoulder, 
and  immediately  other  artists  adopted  this  manner.  They 
considered  it  a  necessity  to  imitate  him.  so  much  was  he 
admired. 

In  1634  Rembrandt  married  S.iskia  van  Ulcnburg,  who 
was  very  beautiful  and  of  an  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
family.  She  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  she 
married,  and  Rembrandt  painted  many  portraits  of  her  be- 
sides making  her  his  model  for  beautiful  figures  in  his 
mythological  and  sacred  subjects.  She  lived  but  eight 
years  after  her  mnrrJa^e,  which  were  the  happiest  of  the 
artist's  life.  She  left  but  one  child,  a  son  named  Titus,  and 
showed  her  confidence  in  her  husband  by  leaving  all  her 
fortuHL'  to  him,  with  the  single  stipulation  that  their  son 
should  be  properly  educated. 

After  the  death  of  Saskia  it  seems  that  the  only  thought 
of  the  master  was  to  work  without  rest,  and  in  this  way  to 
drown  the  remembrance  of  his  sorrow.     There  is  little  ma- 
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lerial  for  a  story  of  his  life — it  is  told  in  his  pictures.  The 
house  in  which  Saskia  lived  was  very  fine,  and  Rembrandt 
was  so  fond  of  collecting  nil  sorts  of  curious  and  beautiful 
objects  that  he  finally  made  himself  poor,  and  his  collection 
was  sold.  He  never  travelled,  and  some  writers  have  said 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  cIilssic  art ;  but  the  list  of  his  col- 
lections proves  that  he  had  busts  of  Homer  and  Socrates 
and  copies  of  ancient  sculptures,  such  as  the  "Lac>coon,"  a 
■*  Cupid,"  and  so  on.  He  also  had  pictures  of  some  of  the 
best  Italian  masters.  After  tlie  sale  of  his  home  and  all  his 
rare  objects  he  hired  a  house  on  the  Kosengracht  near  the 
West  Church.  This  house  still  stands,  and  has  a  shield 
dated  1652,  though  the  artist  did  not  live  there  until  1658. 

His  life  here  was  not  lonely  or  desolate.  He  had  many 
friends  in  Amsterdam  who  did  not  forget  him.  He  was 
near  the  bastions  of  the  city,  and  had  not  far  to  go  to  sketch, 
as  he  loved  to  do,  and  he  was  busy  with  his  brush  until 
1662,  when  he  did  nothing  of  which  we  know.  In  1666  he 
executed  four  pictures.  Among  his  works  of  (66y  there  is 
a  portrait  of  himself  which  is  of  great  interest.  In  October, 
1668,  Rembrandt  died  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  buried 
in  the  West  Church,  and  his  funeral  W35  so  simple  that  its 
cost  was  roistered  as  oidy  fifteen  florins. 

Rembrandt's  pictures  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in 
their  subjects  that  no  adequate  list  or  account  of  them  can 
be  given  here.  And  his  numerous  engravings  are  as  in- 
teresting as  his  pictures,  so  that  a  volume  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  do  htm  justice  ;  but  I  will  try  to  tell  something  of 
hii  style.  His  management  of  light  was  his  most  striking 
characteristic.  He  generally  threw  a  strong,  vivid  light 
upon  the  central  or  important  object,  whether  it  was  a  single 
6^urc  or  a  group,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  picture  was  in  shadow. 
This  is  true  of  all  his  works,  almost  without  exception — 
portrifitii.  pictures  both  large  and  small,  and  etchings. 

Rembrandt  loved  to  paint  unusual  things.     We  are  ape 
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to  think  that  an  unusual  thing  is  not  natural ;  but  ifwe  closely 
observe  nature,  especially  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  we 
shall  find  that  no  imagination  could  make  pictures  more 
wonderful  than  the  reality  we  see.  Rembrandt  had  that 
keen  observation  that  helped  him  to  seize  upon  the  sharp 
features — the  strong  points  in  a  scene  or  a  pei-son — and 
then  he  had  the  skill  to  reproduce  these  things  on  his  canvas 
with  great  truth. 

His  etchings  are  much  prized.  One  of  the  most  famous 
represents  Christ  hciIing  the  sick,  and  is  called  the 
"  Hundred  Guilders  Print,"  because  that  sum  was  the  price 
he  fixed  for  it;  now  a  good  impression  of  it  is  worth  ten 
times  as  much.  At  his  death  he  left  about  six  hundred 
pictures  and  four  hundred  engravings.  His  landscapes  arc 
his  rarest  subjects.  Most  of  these  are  in  private  callcctiona, 
but  I  have  seen  one  in  the  Cassel  Gallcr)*;  the  color  of  it  is 
bright  and  glowing — ^the  sky  magnificent.  In  the  fore- 
ground there  is  a  bridg'c,  and  on.  an  eminence  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle. 

Some  fine  works  by  Rembrandt  arc  in  England,  and 
very  large  prices  have  been  paid  for  them.  In  1867 
"  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children"  was  sold  for  seven  thou- 
sand pounds.  At  the  San  Donato  sale  in  Florence,  in  18S0, 
"Lucretia"  brought  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman  "  nearly  as 
much. 

Among  Rembrandt's  pupils  Gerbrandt  van  der  Eeck- 
hout  holds  a  high  rank,  and  bis  pictures  are  seen  in  many 
galleries. 

Among  the  landscape  painters  of  Holland  Alhkrt 
CUYP  (1605-1691)  is  very  famous.  He  sometimes  intro- 
duced figures  and  animals  into  his  pictures,  but  they  were 
of  secondary  importance  ;  the  scenery  was  his  chief  thought. 
His  works  are  in  many  galleries,  and  the  increase  in  their 
value  is  marvellous.     Sir  Robert  Peel  bought  a  landscape, 
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twelve  by  twenty  inches  in  size,  for  which  he  paid  three 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  :  it  was  originally  sold  in  Holland 
for  about  one  liinylish  shilling  I  During  the  first  century 
after  his  death  no  picture  by  Cuyp  brought  more  than 
thirty  florins;  now  they  cost  almost  their  weight  in  gold. 

Other  fine  landscape  painters  were  Jan  and  Andrics 
Both,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Jan  VVynants,  Adrian  van  de  Veldc, 
and,  finally,  Philip  Wouverman  (1619-1668),  who  in- 
troduced much  life  into  his  works.  He  painted  battles, 
hunting  parties,  and  such  subjects  as  allowed  him  to  intro- 
duce white  horses,  for  which  lie  became  noted.  His  works, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  painters  last  mentioned,  are 
valuable.  There  arc  so  many  in  galleries  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Wouverman  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  all 
genuine.  He  had  animation  and  fine  feeling  for  the  pictur- 
esque. His  execution  was  light  and  delicate,  and  there  is 
much  tenderness  shown  in  his  works.  There  were  many 
excellent  Dutch  landscape  painters  whom  we  have  not 
mentioned. 

Paul  Potter  (1625-1654)  was  born  at  Enkhuyscn,  and 
though  he  died  young  he  made  himself  a  great  and  endur- 
ing reputation  by  his  pictures  of  animals.  '*  Paul  Potter's 
bull."  which  is  in  the  gallery  at  the  Hague,  is  as  well  known 
as  any  one  picture  the  world  over.  He  left  one  hundred 
and  eight  pictures  and  eighteen  etchings.  He  was  most 
SDCCcssful  in  re])resenting  caale  and  sheep;  his  horses  are 
not  u  fine.  He  never  crowded  his  pictures  ;  they  have  an 
f>pen  landscape,  but  few  animals,  and  perhaps  a  shepherd, 
uid  that  is  M.  Some  of  his  pictures  have  been  valued  as 
high  as  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Jacou  KuvsLiAEL  (1625-1681)  was  born  in  the  same 
year  with  Paul  Potter.  His  birth-place  was  Haarlem.  He 
came  to  be  the  very  best  of  all  Dutch  landscape  painters, 
and  though  most  of  his  pictures  represent  the  dull,  unin- 
teresting scenery  of  Holland,  they  are  so  skilfully  drawn 
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and  painted  that  they  arc  really  most  attractive,  if  not 
cheerful.  His  works  number  about  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pictures  and  seven  fine,  spirited  etchings.  He  was 
fond  of  giving  a  broad,  expansive  cftbct  to  his  pictures,  and 
frequently  placed  church  spires  in  the  distance.  He  painted 
a  few  marine  views  with  rough  seas  and  cloudy  skies. 
Though  many  of  his  works  are  gloomy,  he  sometimes 
painted  sunshine  with  much  eifect.  Some  of  his  finest 
works  are  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

MiNDERT  HoBiiEMA  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  Ruysdael,  and 
this  15  almost  all  that  is  known  of  him  personally  ;  hut  his 
pictures  show  that  he  was  a  great  landscape  painter.  They 
sell  for  enormous  sums,  and  many  of  the  best  are  in  Eng- 
land. Most  of  those  seen  in  the  continental  galleries  are 
not  those  he  should  he  judged  by.  At  the  San  Donato 
sale  in  Florence,  his  picture  of  the  "  Wind-Mills"  sold  for 
forty-two  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  of  reputable  Dutch  painters  is  very  large,  but 
I  shall  mention  no  more  names.  After  the  great  men  whom 
we  have  spoken  of  there  comes  an  army  of  those  who  arc 
called  "  little  Dutch  masters,"  and  their  principal  work  was 
making  copies  from  the  pictures  of  the  greater  artists. 

In  the  history  of  what  v/g  know  as  German  art  wc  find 
a  very  early  school  at  Cologne,  but  the  records  of  it  arc  so 
scarce  and  imperfect  that  I  shall  give  no  account  of  it  here. 
At  Augsburg  there  was  an  important  school  of  art  which 
commenced  with  the  Holbeins.  The  first  Hans  Holbein  is 
known  as  "  Old  Holbein,"  and  so  little  is  known  of  him  that 
I  shall  merely  give  his  name.  The  second  Hans  H(.iLiJi;iN", 
called  the  elder  (1460-1523),  painted  a  great  number  of 
religious  pictures,  which  are  seen  in  various  churches  and 
galleries  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  best  are  in  the  Cathc* 
dral  of  Augsburg.  In  one  salon  of  the  Munich  Pinakothek 
there  are  sixteen  panels  painted  by  him.  But  it  was  tiANS 
HouiiEIN  the  third,  known  as  "  the  younger,"  who  reached 
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the  perfection  of  hi*  school  (1495-1543).  This  painter  was 
instructed  by  his  father  and  by  Hans  Burgkmair.  He  was 
but  fifceen  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  receive  commis- 
sions for  pictures.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one  years 
old  he  removed  to  Basic,  and  there  he  painted  many 
pictures,  though  not  nearly  as  many  as  have  been  called 
by  his  name. 

About  a  year  after  Holbein  went  to  Basle  he  was  called 
to  Lucerne  to  decorate  a  house,  and  he  executed  other 
works  there  and  at  Altorf.  In  IS19>  when  he  had  been 
three  years  in  Basic,  he  became  a  citizen  of  that  town  and 
»  member  of  its  guild  of  painters.  His  works  at  Basic 
were  mostly  decorative,  and  he  painted  few  easel  pictures 
there. 

Holbein  married  a  widow  with  one  son  ;  her  name  was 
Elizabeth  Schmid.  She  had  a  very  bad  temper.  It  is  said 
that  she  made  Holbein's  life  so  miserable  that  he  left  Basle 
for  that  reason.  He  visited  her  sometimes,  and  always 
;jave  her  money,  but  lived  away  from  her.  In  1526  Hol- 
bein went  to  England,  and  his  friend  Erasmus  said  that  he 
went  because  he  had  so  little  to  do  Jn  Basle.  He  carried 
a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  the  artist  made  many  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  family.  There  is  a  story  about  one  of  these  portraits 
of  that  nobleman.  Me  had  refused  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Anne  Bolcyn  to  King  Henry  VUl.,  and  she 
never  forgave  him.  On  the  day  Uiat  More  was  executed 
she  looked  at  one  of  Holbein's  portraits  of  the  ex-chancellor 
and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  me  !  the  man  seems  to  be  still  alive  ; " 
and  seizing  the  picture  she  threw  it  into  the  street. 

In  1 530  Holbein  returned  to  Basle  to  complete  some  un* 
finished  frescoes,  and  this  being  done  he  went  again  to 
London.  About  this  time  he  began  to  be  employed  by 
the  king,  and  did  many  pictures  for  htm  from  time  to  Ume. 
In  1 538  Henry  sent  Holbein  to  Brussels  to  make  a  portrait 
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of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  of  whom  the  Icing  was  thinking 
for  his  fourth  wife.  No  citizen  of  Basle  was  allowed  tu 
enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  sovereign  without  the  consent 
of  the  council,  so  in  1538  the  artist  went  home  to  ask  per- 
mission to  serve  the  King  of  England.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  him  in  Basic,  but  at  last  he  received  permis- 
sion to  remain  two  years  in  England  :  the  artist  never  went 
a^ain  to  Basle.  Henry  VHI.  became  fond  of  Holbein,  and 
was  generous  to  him,  even  giving  him  a  painting-room  in 
the  palace  of  Whitehall. 

In  1539  the  artist  was  sent  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Anne 
of  Clevcs,  whom  the  king  married  the  next  year.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  picture  was  so  flattering  that  when  the 
king  saw  the  l^dy  he  was  disappointed  ;  we  know  that  he 
was  soon  divorced  from  her. 

In  [543  the  plague  raged  in  London,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  Holbein  prepared  his  will.  He  died  before  the  29th 
of  November,  but  the  facts  concerning  his  death  and  burial 
are  not  known. 

There  are  several  interesting  anecdotes  of  Holbein.  One 
relates  that  when  passing  through  Strasburg  he  visited  the 
studio  of  an  artist,  and  finding  him  out,  painted  a  fly  on  a 
picture  whicli  was  on  an  easel.  When  the  painter  saw  the 
fly  he  tried  to  brush  it  away,  and  when  he  found  who  had 
painted  it  he  searched  the  city  for  Holbein  ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready left  for  England.  Another  story  shows  the  regard 
which  Henry  VHI.  had  for  him.  One  day  a  nobleman 
went  to  Holbein's  studio,  and  insisted  upon  entering, 
though  the  artist  told  him  that  he  was  painting  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady  by  his  Majesty's  orders.  The  nobleman 
persisting,  Holbein  threw  him  down  the  stairs  with  great 
violence,  and  then  rushed  to  the  king,  and  told  him  what 
he  had  done.  Soon  after  the  nobleman  was  borne  to  the 
presence  of  the  king  ;  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  was  loud 
in  his  complaints.     The  king  ridiculed  him,  and  the  noble- 
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niaa  was  angry,  and  threatened  to  ptmish  the  artist  legally. 
Then  Henry  got  angry,  and  said:  "Now  you  have  no 
longer  to  deal  with  Holbein,  but  with  me,  your  king.  Do 
you  think  that  this  man  is  of  so  little  consideration  with 
us?  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  out  of  seven  peasants  I  can 
riakc  seven  carls  in  a  day;  but  out  of  seven  carls  I  could 
not  mukc  one  such  artist  as  Hans  Holbein." 

At  IJasle  one  may  see  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  early  portraits  of  Holbein;  these  are  in  the  gallery 
where  are  also  his  ten  well-known  scenes  from  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  While  at  IJaale  he  probably  made  the  designs 
for  the  "Dance  of  Death."  For  a  long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  painted  this  subject  both  at  Basic  and  at 
Bonn,  but  we  now  know  that  he  only  made  designs  for  it. 
He  also  decorated  Uic  Town  Hall  at  Basle;  of  this  work, 
however,  but  little  remains. 

The  most  celebrated  work  by  Holbein  is  the  *'  Meyer 
Madonna "  in  the  royal  palace  of  Darmstadt,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer,  for  whom  it  was 
painted.  The  Madonna,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
stands  in  a  niche  in  ihc  centre  of  the  picture  ;  the  burgo- 
master and  his  family  kneel  before  her.  This  is  what  is 
called  a  votive  picture,  which  means  a  picture  made  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  vow.  in  gratitude  for  some  signal  blessing 
or  to  turn  away  some  danger.  Many  of  these  works 
commemorate  an  escape  from  accident  or  a  recovery  from 
sickness. 

The  picture  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
Virgin  wished  to  share  her  peace  with  the  kneeling  family, 
so  sweet  is  the  expression  of  her  face,  while  the  child  seems 
to  bestow  a  blessing  with  his  lifted  hand.  The  original 
was  ])robably  painted  for  a  "  Chapel  of  Our  Lady." 

His  "  Dance  of  Death  "  was  very  curious,  the  idea  be- 
ing that  Death  is  always  near  us  and  trying  to  strike  down 
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his  prey.  The  pictures  represent  a  skeleton  clutching  at 
his  victims,  who  arc  of  all  ages  and  occupations,  from  the 
lovely  young  bride  at  the  altar  to  the  hard-working  pedlar 
in  the  cut  we  give  here,  and  all  of  them  are  hurried  away 
by  this  frightful  figure  wliich  stands  for  Death  itself. 

Holbein  made  many  wood  engravings,  but  none  so  im- 
portant as  these.  When  the  set  is  complete  there  arc  fifty- 
three  cuts,  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  more  than  forty-six. 

Holbein  was  one  of  the 
foremost  of  German  mas- 
ters. All  his  pictures  arc 
realistic,  and  many  of 
them  are  fantastic;  he  gave 
graceful  movement  and 
beauty  of  form  to  many  of 
his  subjects ;  his  drapery 
was  well  arranged ;  his 
color  and  manner  of  paint- 
ing were  good.  He  paint- 
ed in  fresco  and  oil  colors, 
executed  miniatures  and 
engravings.  His  portraits 
were  his  best  works,  and 
in  them  he  equalled  the 
greatest  masters.  The  most  reliable  portrait  of  this  artist 
is  in  the  Basic  Museum.  It  is  done  in  red  and  black  chalk, 
and  represents  him  as  a  man  with  regular,  well-shaped 
features,  with  a  cheerful  expression  which  also  shows  deci- 
sion of  character. 

There  were  other  good  artists  in  the  Augsburg  school 
after  the  time  of  the  Holbeins;  but  I  shall  pass  immediately 
to  the  Franconian  school,  ur  that  of  Nurcmburg,  and  to  its 
great  master.  ALBERT  DOrer  (1471-1528),  whose  life  was 
very  interesting,  and  who  stands,  as  an  artist,  among  the 
■J 


Fig.  61.— Fkuh  Houiitix  s  IJa.%ck  or 
Death. 
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greatest  painters  of  the  world.  The  city  of  Nuremburg  was 
a  grand,  rich  old  place  even  in  Diirer's  time,  and  as  a  boy- 
he  was  familiar  with  its  scenery  and  architecture,  which 
helped  hiai  to  cultivate  his  artist  taste<«,  and  to  make  him 
the  great  man  that  he  became.  He  was  an  author  of  books 
as  well  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  and  engraver. 

His  father  was  a  goldsmith,  and  .Albert  was  apprenticed 
to  the  same  trade  ;  but  lie  was  so  anxious  to  study  painting 
that  at  length  his  father  placed  him  as  apprentice  to  the 
painter  Michael  Wohlgemuth.  At  this  time  Albert  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  the  two  years  he  had  spent  with  the 
goldsmith  had  doubtless  been  of  great  advantage  to  him; 
for  in  that  time  he  had  been  trained  in  the  modelling  of 
small,  delicate  objects,  and  in  the  accurate  design  neces- 
sary in  making  the  small  articles  in  precious  metals  which 
are  the  principal  work  of  that  trade. 

Albert  Diircr  had  a  very  strong  nature,  and  Michael 
Wohlgemuth  was  not  a  man  who  could  gain  much  influence 
over  such  a  youth.  During  the  three  years  which  Diirer 
passed  under  his  teaching  he  learned  all  the  Diodes  of  pre- 
paring and  using  colors,  and  acquired  much  skill  in  handling 
the  brush  ;  he  also  learned  the  first  lessons  in  wood-engrav- 
ing, in  which  he  afterward  reached  so  high  a  perfection  that 
a  large  part  of  his  present  fame  rests  upon  his  skill  in  that 
art. 

One  of  the  earliest  portraits  painted  by  Diirer  is  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna,  and  bears  this  inscription:  "This 
I  have  drawn  from  mystlf  from  the  looking-glass,  in  the 
year  1484,  when  I  was  stil!  a  child.  ALBERT  DuREK." 
Six  years  later  he  painted  the  beautiful  portrait  of  his  father 
which  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  not  as  finely  executed  as  any  portrait 
of  his  later  years. 

When  Diirer  left  Wohlgemuth  he  started  upon  the  stu- 
dent journey  which  was  then  the  custom  with   all  German 
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youths,  and  is  stil!  practised  in  a  modified  degree.  These 
youths,  after  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the  occupation 
they  were  to  follow,  travelled,  and  worked  at  their  trade  or 
profession  in  the  cities  of  other  countries.  Durer  was  ab- 
sent four  years,  but  we  know  little  of  what  he  did  or  saw. 
for  in  his  own  account  of  his  life  he  says  only  this  :  "  And 
when  the  three  years  were  out  my  father  sent  me  away. 
1  remained  abroad  four  years,  when  he  recalled  me  ;  and, 
as  I  had  left  just  after  Easter  in  1490,  I  returned  home  in 
1494.  just  after  Whitsuntide." 

In  the  same  year,  in  July,  DCirer  was  married  to  Agnes 
Frcy.  He  was  also  admitted  to  the  guild  of  paintera,  and 
we  may  say  that  he  was  now  settled  for  life,  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that,  although  Dvirer  painted  several  portraits  of  his 
father  and  himself,  he  is  not  known  tn  have  made  any  of 
his  wife.  Some  of  his  sketches  arc  called  by  her  name,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  this. 

DCirer  was  so  industrious,  and  executed  so  many  pictures, 
copper-plates,  and  wood  engravings  M'ithin  the  six  years  next 
after  his  return  to  Nurcmburg,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  them  here.  In  1500  an  event 
occurred  which  added  much  to  his  happiness  and  to  his  op- 
portunities for  enlarging  his  influence.  It  was  the  return 
to  Nurcmburg  ofWillibald  Pirkheimer,  one  of  the  friends 
of  DClrcr's  childhood,  between  whom  and  himi^lf  there  had 
always  existed  a  strong  afl'ection.  Pirkheimer  was  rich  and 
influential,  and  at  his  house  DUrer  saw  many  eminent  men, 
artists,  scholars,  reformers,  and  theologians,  and  in  their  so- 
ciety he  gained  much  broader  knowledge  of  the  world,  while 
be  received  the  respect  which  was  due  to  his  genius  and 
character. 

DUrer's  health  was  not  good,  and  his  continual  work 
proved  more  than  he  could  bear.  His  father  died  in  1 502, 
and  this  loss  was  a  deep  grief  to  the  artist.  So  little  money 
was  left  for  his  mother  and  younger  brother  that  their  sup- 
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port  came  upon  him.  At  length,  in  1505,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Venice,  partly  for  his  health,  and  in  order  to  study 
Venetian  painting.  He  was  well  received  by  the  painters 
of  Venice.  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  were  the  lead- 
ing painters  of  that  time.  They  were  both  quite  old,  but 
Giorgtone  and  Titian  were  already  coming  into  notice  and 
preparing  to  fill  the  places  of  the  older  men.  Bellini  was 
especially  deliyhied  with  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
Diircr  painted  hair,  and  asked  the  German  to  give  him  the 
brush  he  used  for  that  purpose.  Diirer  gave  him  all  his 
brushes^  but  Bellini  insisted  upon  having  the  one  for  paint- 
ing hair.  Diirer  took  a  common  brush,  and  painted  a  long 
tress  of  fine  hair  ;  Bellini  declared  that  had  he  not  seen  this 
done  he  could  not  have  believed  it. 

While  in  Venice  Diirer  received  an  order  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture for  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  or  German  Exchange. 
It  is  believed  that  this  work  was  the  famous  "  Feast  of  Rose 
Garlands,"  now  in  the  Monastery  at  Strahow,  in  Bohemia. 
The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  bought  it,  and  had  it  carried  from 
Venice  to  Prague  on  men's  shoulders.  In  1782  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Abbey  of  Strahow,  and  was  almost  lost  to 
the  world  for  many  years.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  the 
praise  it  received  was  a  great  pleasure  to  DUrer,  because 
heretofore  many  painters  had  said  that  he  was  a  good  en- 
graver, but  could  not  use  colors,  Diirer  wrote  to  Pirkhci- 
mer :  "  There  is  no  belter  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  land,  because  all  the  artists  praise  it,  as  well  as  the  no- 
bility. They  say  they  have  never  seen  a  more  sublime,  a 
more  charming  painting.  " 

The  Venetian  Government  offered  DOrcr  a  handsome 
pension  if  he  would  remain  in  Venice,  and  he  declined  many 
orders  for  the  sake  of  returning  to  Germany,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty.  From  the  time  of  his  return,  in  1 507, 
to  1520,  there  is  very  Hltlc  to  tell  of  the  personal  history  of 
this  artist.     Almost  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  be  labored 
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with  great  industry  ;  it  was  the  golden  period  of  his  art ; 
he  had  many  young  men  in  his  studio,  which  was  the  ccn* 
trc  of  art  to  Nurcniburg.  At  this  time  he  probably  exe- 
cuted the  best  carvings  which  he  ever  did.  During  seven 
years  he  made  forty-eight  engravings  and  etchings  and 
more  than  a  hundred  wood-cuts.  The  large  demand  for 
these  works  was  a  source  of  good  income  to  DiSrer,  and 
gave  him  a  position  of  comfort.  The  Reformation  was  at 
hand,  and  Diirer's  Virgins  and  Saints  and  his  pictures  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  very  well  .suited  tt»  the  reli- 
gious excitement  of  that  period. 

The  house  in  wliich  Diirer  lived  and  worked  for  many 
years  is  still  preserved  in  Nuremburg  ;is  public  property, 
and  is  used  as  an  art  gallery.  The  street  on  which  it  stands 
is  now  called  the  Alb recht- Diirer  Strasse.  On  the  square 
before  the  house  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  the  master  which 
was  erected  by  the  Nurembtirgers  on  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

About  1509  Diirer  occupied  himself  considerably  in 
writing  poetry  ;  but,  although  there  was  much  earnest  feel- 
ing in  his  verse,  it  was  not  such  as  to  give  him  great  fame  as 
a  poet.  It  was  at  the  same  period  that  he  carved  the  won- 
derful bas-relief  of  the  "Birth  of  John  the  Raptist,"  noxv 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  cut  out  of  stone,  is  seven 
and  one-half  by  five  and  one-half  inches  in  sixe,  and  is  a 
marvellous  piece  of  work.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars were  paid  for  it  nearly  a  century  ago.  He  made  many 
exquisite  little  carvings  in  stone,  ivory,  and  boxwood,  and 
in  these  articles  Uie  result  of  his  work  as  a  goldsmith  is  best 
seen. 

In  1512  Dtlrer  was  first  employed  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  close  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  artist;  but  there  arc  few 
record"  concerning  it.  It  is  said  that  one  day  when  the 
painter  was  making  a  sketch  of  the  emperor  the  latter  took 
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a  charcoal  crayon,  and  tried  to  draw  a  picture  hiniscif:  he 
constantly  broke  the  crayon,  and  made  no  progress  toward 
his  end.  After  watching  him  for  a  time  Diirer  took  the 
charcoal  iwm  Maximilian,  saying,  "  Tliis  is  my  sceptre, 
your  Majesty;"  and  he  then  taught  the  emperor  how  to 
use  it. 

Durcr  executed  some  very  remarkable  drawings  and  en- 
gravings. Among  them  was  tlie  "Triumphal  Arch  of 
Maximilian,"  composed  of  ninety-two  blocks.  The  whole 
cut  is  ten  and  one -half  feet  high  by  nine  feet  wide.  It 
shows  all  the  remarkable  events  in  the  emperor's  life,  just 
as  such  subjects  were  carved  upon  the  triumphal  arches  of 
the  Romans  and  other  nations,  flicronymus  Rosch  did  the 
engraving  of  this  great  work  from  Dilrer's  blocks,  and 
while  it  was  in  progress  the  emperor  went  often  to  see  it. 
During  one  of  these  visits  several  cats  ran  into  the  room, 
from  which  happening  arose  the  proverb,  "  A  cat  may  look 
at  a  king." 

The  emperor  granted  Diirer  a  pension  ;  but  it  was  never 
regularly  paid,  and  after  the  cmi]cror'.s  death  the  Council 
of  Nuremburg  refused  to  pay  it  unless  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  new  sovereign,  Charles  V.  For  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing this  confirmation  Diirer  made  a  journey  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  year  1520.  His  wife  and  her  maid  Susanna 
went  with  him.  His  diary  gives  a  quaint  account  of  the 
places  they  visited,  the  people  whom  they  met,  and  of  the 
honors  which  were  paid  him.  In  Antwerp  he  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  the  government  of  the  city  offered 
htm  a  house  and  a  liberal  pension  if  he  would  remain  there  ; 
but  bis  love  for  his  native  town  would  not  allow  him  to 
leave  it. 

After  several  months  Diirer  received  the  confirmation 
of  his  pension  and  also  the  appointment  of  court-painter. 
This  last  office  was  of  very  little  account  to  him.  The  em- 
peror spent   little   time    at   Nuremburg,  and   it  was  not 
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until  he  was  older  that  he  was  seized  with  the  passion  of 
having  his  portrait  painted,  and  then  Diirer  had  died,  and 
Titian  was  painter  to  the  court. 

When  Diirer  returned  to  his  home  there  was  quite  an 
excitement  over  the  collection  <}{  curious  and  rare  objects 
which  he  had  made  wliile  absent.  Some  of  these  he  had 
bought,  and  manyothers  were  gifts  to  him,  and  he  gave  much 
pleasure  to  his  friends  by  displaying  them.  There  had 
been  a  great  change  in  Nurcmburg,  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  accepted  by  many  of  its  people,  and  it 
was  the  first  free  city  that  declared  itself  Protestant.  The 
change,  too,  was  quietly  made;  its  convents  and  churches 
were  saved  from  violence,  and  the  art  treasures  ol  the  city 
were  not  destroyed.  Among  the  most  important  Lutlier- 
ans  was  Pirkheimcr,  Diircr's  friend.  We  do  not  know  that 
I>iirer  became  a  Lutheran,  but  he  wrote  of  his  adoiiration 
for  the  great  reformer  in  his  diary,  and  it  is  a  meaning  fact 
that  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  DUrer  made  no 
more  pictures  of  the  Madonna. 

These  last  years  were  not  as  full  of  work  as  the  earlier 
ones  had  been.  A  few  portraits  and  engravings  and  the 
pictures  of  the  Four  Apostles  were  about  all  the  works  of 
this  time.  He  gave  much  attention  to  the  arrangement 
and  publication  of  his  writings  upon  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  arts.  These  books  gave  him  much  fame  as 
a  scholar,  and  some  of  them  were  translated  into  several 
languages. 

As  an  architect  Diirer  executed  but  hltle  work  ;  but  his 
writings  upon  architectural  subjects  prove  that  he  was 
learned  in  its  theories. 

During  several  years  his  health  was  feeble,  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age  if  he  should 
livr,  or  for  his  wife  after  his  death.  He  was  saddened  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  never  been  rewarded  as  he  should 
have  been  for  his  hard,  faithful  labors,  and  his  latest  let- 
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tcrs  were  sad  and  touching.  He  died  tn  Aprilj  1528,  after 
a  brief  illaess,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John, 
beyond  the  walls,  where  a  simple  epitaph  was  inscribed 
upon  hisnionumeut.  This  cemetery  is  an  interesting  place, 
and  contains  the  graves  of  many  men  noted  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Nurembiirg. 

On  Easter  Sunday  in  [S2S,  three  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  a  Diircr  celebration  was  held  in  Nuremburg.  Ar- 
tists came  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  A  solemn  procession 
proceeded  to  his  grave,  where  hymns  were  sung,  and  the 
statue  by  Ranch,  near  DOrer's  house,  was  dedicated. 

I  can  give  yon  no  description  of  DUrer's  many  works, 
and  although  it  is  true  that  he  was  a  very  great  master,  yet 
it  is  also  true  that  his  pictures  and  engravings  are  not  noted 
for  their  beauty  so  much  as  for  their  strength  and  power. 
His  subjects  were  often  ugly  and  repulsive  rather  than  beau- 
tiful, and  his  imagination  was  full  of  weird,  strange  fancies 
that  can  scarcely  be  understood.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
never  have  been  explained,  and  one  of  his  most  famous  en- 
gravings, called  "The  Knight.  Death,  and  the  Devil,"  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted,  and  many  different 
theories  have  been  made  about  it. 

Many  of  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe  have  Diirer's 
paintings,  though  they  are  not  as  numerous  as  his  engrav- 
ings, and,  indeed,  his  faino  rests  mtire  upon  the  latter  than 
the  former,  and  very  large  sums  arc  paid  by  collectors  for 
good  impressions  of  his  more  important  plates. 

DCirer  had  several  followers.  His  most  gifted  scholar 
was  LUC.^S  Sunder  (1472-1553).  who  is  called  Lucas  Cra- 
nach,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  established  a  school 
of  painting  in  Saxony,  and  was  appointed  court-painter. 
Although  there  were  a  goodly  number  of  German  painters 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  none  of  great  emi- 
nence, and,  in  truth,  there  have  been  few  since  that  time 
whose  lives  were  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  recounted  here, 
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SO  I  shall  tell  you  of  but  one  more  before  passing  to  the 
artists  of  Spain. 

Angelica  Kauffman  (1742-iBoS)  was  a  very  inter- 
esting woman  who  gained  a  good  reputation  as  an  artist ; 
but  there  is  such  a  difTerence  of  opinion  among  judges 
as  to  her  merits  as  a  painter  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
what  to  say  of  her.  As  a  person,  she  excited  an  inter- 
est in  her  lifetime  which  has  never  died  out,  and  Miss 
Thackeray's  novel,  "  Miss  Angel,"  tells  what  is  claimed  to 
be  her  story,  as  nearly  as  such  stories  are  told  in  novels. 

She  was  born  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons.  Her  father  was 
an  artist,  a  native  of  Schwarzcnburg,  and  when  Angel- 
ica was  bom  he  was  occupied  in  executing  some  frescoes 
at  Coire.  When  the  child  was  a  year  old  he  settled  at 
Morbegno.  in  Lombardy,  and  ten  years  later^  when  she  had 
shown  a  taste  for  music,  her  parents  again  removed  to  Como, 
where  there  were  better  opportunities  for  her  instruction. 
Her  progress  in  music  was  remarkable,  and  for  a  time  she 
was  unable  to  say  whetlicr  she  loved  this  art  or  that  of 
painting  the  belter.  Later  in  life  she  painted  a  picture  in 
which  she  represented  herself,  as  a  child,  standing  between 
allegorical  figures  of  Music  and  Painting. 

The  beautiful  scenery  about  Como,  the  stately  palaces 
and  charming  villas,  the  lake  with  its  pleasure  boats,  and 
all  the  poetry  of  the  life  there,  tended  to  develop  her  tal- 
ents rapidly,  and,  though  she  remained  but  two  years,  the 
recollection  of  this  time  was  a  pleasure  to  her  through  all 
her  life.  She  was  next  taken  to  Milan,  where  a  world  of 
art  was  opened  to  her.  and  she  saw  pictures  which  excelled 
all  her  imaginations.  The  works  of  Leonardo  and  other 
great  Lombard  masters  stirred  her  soul  to  its  very  depths. 
She  soon  attracted  attention  by  her  pictures,  and  Robert 
d'Kstc  became  her  patron,  and  placed  her  under  the  care 
of  the  Duchess  of  Carrara.  She  was  now  daily  associated 
with  people  of  culture  and  elegance,  and  thus  early  in  her 
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life  acquired  the  modest  dignity  and  self-possession  which  en- 
abled her  in  her  future  life  to  accept  becomingly  the  lionors 
and  attentions  which  were  paid  her. 

Her  mother's  death  occurred  at  Milan,  and  her  father  re- 
turned to  Schwarzenburg,  The  people  about  her  were  so 
coarse  and  disagreeable  to  Angelica  that  she  passed  much 
of  her  time  in  the  grand  forests.  At  this  time  she  painted 
frescoes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  copied  from  the  engravings 
after  Piazetta.  Her  father  was  not  content  to  remain  away 
from  Italy,  and  tUey  went  again  to  Milan,  then  to  i-'lorence, 
and  at  last  to  Rome.  She  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  and 
found  much  profit  in  the  friendship  of  the  great  scholar 
Winckelmann,  who  allowed  her  to  paint  his  portrait  An- 
gelica visited  Naples  and  Bologna  also,  and  finally  Venice, 
where  she  met  Lady  Wcntworth,  who  became  her  friend, 
and  afterward  took  her  to  England. 

She  had  a  most  brilliant  career  in  London,,  where  her 
friends  were  in  the  highest  rank  of  society.  De  Rossi  de- 
scribed her  appearance  at  this  time,  and  said  that  she  was 
not  very  tall,  but  had  a  slight,  elegant  figure.  Her  com- 
plexion was  dark  and  clear,  her  mouth  well  formed,  her 
teeth  white  and  even,  and  all  her  features  good.  He  speaks 
of  her  azure  eyes,  so  placid  and  bright  that  their  expression 
had  a  charm  which  could  not  be  described.  No  one  felt  like 
criticising  her.  Other  artists  paid  hcrmany  honors,  and  she 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  It  has  been 
said  that  Fuseli,  the  learned  art  critic,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  great  artist,  both  asked  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Some  members  of  the  royal  family  became  her  friends,  and 
she  was  at  the  height  of  honorable  success  and  of  happiness. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  this  bright  picture  of  her  life 
to  al!  the  sorrow  and  darkness  which  followed  it.  She 
made  an  unhappy  marriage,  her  husband  proving  to  be  an 
adventurer  who  had  assumed  a  distinguished  name.  For  a 
time  she  was  crushed  by  this  sorrow  ;  but  her  friends  re- 
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rnaincd  true  to  her,  and  she  fouitd  relief  in  absolute  devotion 
to  her  art-  For  twelve  years  she  supported  herself  and  her 
father  ;  then  his  health  failed,  and  it  was  thought  best  for 
him  to  go  to  Italy.  Angelica  was  now  forty  years  old,  and 
before  leaving  England  she  married  Antonio  Ziicchi.  an  ar- 
tist  who  had  long  been  her  friend.  lie  devoted  himself  to 
her  and  to  her  father  with  untiring  affectton,  and  when  the 
old  man  died  he  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  his  beloved 
daughter  had  so  true  a  friend  as  Zucchi. 

From  this  time  their  home  was  in  Rome,  where  Angelica 
was  the  centre  of  an  artistic  and  literary  society  of  a  high 
order.  Among  her  visitors  were  such  men  as  Herder  and 
Goethe.  The  latter  wrote  of  her  :  "  The  light  and  pleasing 
in  form  and  color,  in  design  and  execution,  distinguish  the 
numerous  works  of  our  artist.  No  living  painter  excels 
her  in  dignity  or  in  the  delicate  taste  with  which  she  han- 
dles the  pencil."  She  was  very  industrious,  and  her  life 
seems  to  have  been  divided  between  two  pleasures,  her 
work  and  the  society  of  her  friends,  until  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  occurred  in  1795.  She  lived  twelve  years 
longer,  but  they  were  years  of  great  sadness.  She  made 
journeys  in  order  to  regain  her  spirits.  She  visited  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood,  and  remained  some  time  in  Venice 
with  the  family  of  Signor  Zucchi. 

Even  after  her  last  return  to  Rome  she  worked  as  much 

her  strength  would  permit,  but  her  life  was  not  long. 
She  was  mourned  sincerely  in  Rome  ;  her  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  ;  and 
her  latest  works  were  borne  in  the  procession.  She  was 
buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  dei 
Frati.    Her  bust  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon. 

Various  critics  have  praised  her  works  in  the  most  lib* 
cral  manner;  others  can  say  nothing  good  of  them.  For 
m>'3elf,  I  cannot  find  the  extreme  of  praise  or  blame  a  just 
estimate  of  her.     No  one  can  deny  the  grace  of  her  design. 
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which  was  also  creditably  correct.  Her  portraits  were  good  ; 
her  poetical  subjects  are  very  pleasing  ;  her  historical  pic- 
tures arc  not  strong ;  her  color  was  as  harmonious  and 
mellow  as  tliat  of  the  best  Italians,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  in  all  her  pictures  there  is  somcthing-J 
which  wins  for  her  a  certain  fondnes-s  and  praise,  even  while-' 
her  faults  are  plainly  seen.  Her  pictures  are  to  be  found 
in  galleries  in  Rome,  Florence,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Eng- 
land ;  many  are  also  in  private  collections.  She  painted 
several  portraits  of  herself;  one  In  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence, 
is  very  pleasing.  She  represents  herself  seated  in  a  soli- 
tar)'  landscape,  with  a  portfolio  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil 
in  the  other.  She  lias  an  air  of  perfect  unconsciousness,  a.s 
if  she  thought  of  her  work  only.  Her  etchings  are  much  val- 
ued, and  sell  for  large  prices.  Many  of  her  pictures  were 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  and  good  prints  of  them  are  rare. 
On  one  of  her  pictures  she  wrote  :  "  I  will  not  attempt  to 
express  supernatural  things  by  human  inspiration,  but  wait 
for  that  till  I  reach  heaven,  if  there  is  painting  done  there." 


CHAPTER  V. 
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SPANISH  painting  had  its  birth  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Italy,  through  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
painters  who  went  to  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  artists  who 
made  their  studies  in  Italy.  Hut  in  spite  of  this  strong 
Italian  influence  Spanish  painting  has  its  own  characteristics 
which  separate  it  from  all  other  schools,  and  give  it  a  high 
position  on  its  own  merits.  ANTONIO  DEL  RiNCON  (1446- 
1500)  was  the  first  Spanish  painter  of  whom  we  know.  If 
any  works  of  his  remain  they  are  portraits  of  his  august 
sovereigns  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Granada ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  these  pictures  arc  copies  of  the  originals  by  Rincon. 
Dating  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  school  from  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  the  third  school  in 
Europe  as  to  age,  it  being  about  two  centuries  later  than 
the  Italian,  and  one  century  later  than  the  Flemish  school. 
Its  importance  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Italy.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  Spanish  art  is  its  gravity,  or  wc 
may  almost  say  its  strictly  religious  character,  for,  except- 
ing portraits,  there  were  few  pictures  of  consequence  that 
had  not  a  religious  meaning.  Some  artists  were  also  priests, 
and,  as  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  appointed  inspectors 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  for  punishment  any  artist  who 
did  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
dcrstond  that  the  painters  were  careful  to  keep  within  the 
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rules  fixed  for  them.  Whatever  flights  of  imagination  one 
might  have  in  secret,  he  would  scarcely  run  the  risk  of  being 
excommunicated  from  the  church,  sent  into  exile  for  a  year, 
and  fined  one  thousand  five  hundred  ducats  for  the  pleasure 
of  putting  his  fancies  on  canvas. 

Paclieco,  who  was  an  inspector  at  Seville,  published 
minute  rules  for  the  representation  of  sacred  subjects  and 
persons,  and  other  writers  did  the  same.  There  was  a  long 
and  grave  dis-cussion  over  tlic  propriety  of  painting  the 
devil  with  horns  and  a  tail.  It  was  decided  that  he  should 
have  horns  because,  according  to  the  legend  of  St.  Theresa, 
he  had  horns  when  he  appeared  to  that  saint;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  have  a  tait  because  it  was  thought  to  be  a  suita- 
ble appendage  to  a  fallen  angel  who  had  lost  his  winga. 
One  very  strict  rule  was  that  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  Mary^H 
should  be  covered,  and  nude  figures  or  portions  of  the  fig-^H 
ure  were  strictly  forbidden. 

Another  important  influence  upon  the  Spanish  artists 
was  their  belief  that  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  holy  spirits 
appeared  to  inspire  them  and  aid  them  in  painting  their 
pictures.  In  fact,  the  church  xvas  the  chief  patron  of  art, 
and  the  artist  was  one  of  her  most  valuable  teachers.  A 
learned  Spanish  writer  said  ;  '*  For  the  ignorant,  what  mas- 
ter is  like  painting?  They  may  read  their  duty  in  a  pic- 
ture though  they  may  not  search  for  it  in  books." 

The  painters  of  Spain  were  divided  between  the  schools 
of  Castile,   Seville,   and  Valencia.    That   of  Castile  waflJ^H 
founded  at  Toledo  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was^^ 
maintained  about  two  hundred  years.     Claudio  Coello  was 
of   this  school;  he  died  in  1693,  and  has  well  been  called 
"  the  last  of  the  old  masters  of  .Spain." 

Alonzo  Berreouette  (1480-1561),  born  at  Parades  de 
Nava,  in  Castile,  was  the  most  eminent  Spanish  artist  of  his 
time.  He  is  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain,  because 
he  wab  painter,  sculptor^  and  architect     He  was  painter  to 
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Philip  I.  Later  lie  went  to  Italy,  and  journeyed  from  Flor- 
ence to  Rome  with  Michael  Aiigcio  in  1505.  He  studied 
in  Italy  many  years.  He  was  appointed  painter  and  sculp- 
tor to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Hcrreguettc  received  four 
thousand  four  hundred  ducats  for  the  altar  in  the'  Church  cf 
St.  Benito  cl  Real  in  ValladoUd,  where  he  settled.  When 
he  was  almost  eighty  years  old  he  went  to  Toledo  to  erect 
3  monument  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist.  He  was 
liKlged  in  the  hospital,  and  died  there.  He  left  a  large  for- 
tune, and  was  buried  with  splendid  ceremonies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  emperor, 

Luis  de  Morales  (1510-1586)  was  called  "the  di- 
vine." He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Casitile,  and  very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  early  life.  When  he  was  fifty-five  years 
old  Philip  1 1,  invited  him  to  court.  When  Morales  appeared 
he  was  so  splendidly  dressed  that  the  king  was  angry,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  paid  a  certain  sum  and  dis- 
missed. But  the  poor  painter  explained  that  he  had  spent 
alt  that  he  had  in  order  to  come  before  the  king  in  a  dress 
befitting  Philip's  dignity,  Then  Philip  pardoned  Itim,  and 
allowed  him  to  paint  one  picture  ;  but  as  this  was  not  hung 
in  the  Escortal,  Morales  was  overcome  by  moriification,  and 
almost  forsook  his  painting,  and  fell  into  great  poverty.  In 
i;8i  the  king  saw  Morales  at  Hadajoz,  in  a  very  different 
dress  from  that  he  had  worn  at  court.  The  king  said  : 
"  Morales,  you  are  very  old."  *'  Yes,  sire,  and  very  poor," 
replied  the  painter.  The  king  then  commanded  that  he 
should  have  two  hundred  ducats  a  year  from  the  crown 
rents  with  which  to  buy  his  dinners.  Morales  hearing  this, 
exclaimed,  "  And  for  supper,  sire  ?  "  This  pleased  Philip, 
and  he  added  one  hundred  ducats  to  the  pension.  The 
street  in  Badajoz  on  which  Morales  lived  bears  his  name. 

Nearly  alt  his  pictures  were  of  religious  subjects,  and  on 
thU  account  he  was  called  "the  divine."  He  avoided 
ghastly,  painful  pictures,  and  was  one  of  tlic  most  spiritual 
ti 
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of  the  artists  of  Spain.  Very  few  of  his  picture?  are  seen 
out  of  Spain,  and  they  are  rare  even  there.  His  master- 
piece is  "  Chri-'it  Crowned  with  Thorns,"  in  the  Queen  of 
Spain's  Gallery  at  Madrid.  In  the  Louvre  is  his  "  Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross."  At  the  sale  of  the  Soult  collection 
his  "  Way  to  Calvary"  sold  for  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  sterling. 

Alonso  Saaxhez  Coei.lo  (about  1 515-1590)  was  the 
first  great  portrait  painter  of  Spain.  He  was  paintcr-in- 
ordinary  to  Philip  11.,  and  that  monarch  was  so  fond  of  htm 
that  in  his  letters  he  called  him  "  my  beloved  son."  At 
Madrid  the  king  had  a  key  to  a  private  entrance  to  the 
apartments  of  Coello,  so  that  he  could  surprise  the  painter 
in  his  studio,  and  at  times  even  entered  the  family  rooms  of 
the  artist.  Coello  never  abused  the  confidence  of  Phihp, 
and  was  a  favorite  of  the  court  as  well  as  of  the  monarch. 
Among  his  friends  were  the  Popes  Gregorj'  XIH.  and  Six- 
tus  v..  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Farncse,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Florence  and  Savoy.  Many  noble  and  even  royal  persons 
were  accustomed  to  visit  him  and  accept  his  hospitality. 
He  was  obliged  to  live  in  style  becoming  his  position,  and 
yet  when  he  died  he  left  a  fortune  of  fifty-five  thousand 
ducats.  He  had  lived  in  Lisbon,  and  Philip  sometimes 
called  him  his  "  Portuguese  Titian." 

Very  few  of  his  portraits  remain  ;  they  are  graceful  in 
pose  and  fine  in  color.  He  knew  how  to  represent  the  re- 
pose and  refinement  of"  gentle  blootl  and  delicate  nur- 
ture." Many  of  his  works  were  burned  in  the  Prado.  His 
"  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  "  is  in  the  Gallery  of  Madrid. 
A  "  St.  Sebastian  "  painted  for  the  Church  of  St,  Jerome, 
at  Madrid,  ts  considered  his  masterpiece.  Lope  dc  Vega 
wrote  Coello's  epitaph,  and  called  his  pictures 


Etcrnitl  scenes  of  history  divine, 
Wherein  for  aye  his  memory  shall  shine." 
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Juan  Fernandez  Navarrete  (1526-1579),  called  El 
Mudo,  because  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  very  interesting  painter. 
He  was  not  born  a  mute,  but  became  deaf  at  three  years  of 
age,  and  could  not  learn  to  speak.  He  studied  some  years 
in  Italy,  and  was  in  tlie  school  of  Titian.  In  156S  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  Philip  II.  His  principal  works  were 
eight  pictures  for  the  Escorial,  three  of  which  were  burned. 
His  picture  of  the  "  Nativity"  is  celebrated  for  its  lights,  of 
which  tlicre  arc  three  ;  one  is  from  the  Divine  Babe,  a  sec- 
ond from  the  glory  above,  and  a  third  from  a  torch  in  the 
hand  of  St.  Joseph.  The  group  of  shepherds  is  the  bcf^C 
part  of  the  picture,  and  when  Tibaldt  saw  the  picture  he 
exclaimed,  '*  O!  gU  belli  pastori !  "  and  it  has  since  been 
known  as  the  '*  Beautiful  Shepherds." 

His  picture  of  "  Abraham  and  tlie  Three  Angels  "  was 
placed  near  the  door  where  the  monks  of  the  Escorial  re- 
ceived strangers.  The  pictures  of  Navarrete  arc  rare.  After 
his  death  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a  lament  for  him,  in  which 
he  said, 

"  No  countenance  he  painted  that  was  dumb." 


When  the  "  Last  Supper"  painted  by  Titian  reached 
the  Escorial,  it  was  found  to  be  too  large  for  the  space  it 
was  to  occupy  in  the  refectory.  The  king  ordered  it  to  be 
eat,  which  so  distressed  El  Mudo  that  he  offered  to  copy  it 
in  fix  months,  in  reduced  size,  and  to  forfeit  his  head  if  he 
did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  He  also  added  that  he  should 
hope  to  be  knighted  if  he  copied  in  six  months  what  Titian 
had  taken  seven  years  to  paint.  But  Philip  was  resolute, 
and  the  picture  was  cut,  to  the  intense  grief  of  the  dumb 
Navarrete.  While  the  painter  lived  Philip  did  not  fully 
appreciate  him  ;  but  after  his  death  the  king  often  declared 
tiiat  his  Italian  artists  could  not  equal  his  mute  Spaniard. 

Juan  Cakkeso  uk  Miranda  (1614-1685)  is  commonly 
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called  Carrcfto.  He  was  of  an  ancient  noble  family.  His 
earliest  works  were  for  the  churches  and  convents  of  Mad- 
rid, and  he  acquired  so  good  a  name  that  before  the  death 
of  Philip  IV.  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  court-paintets. 
In  1671  the  young  king  Charles  gave  Carrefio  the  cross  of 
Santiago,  and  to  his  office  of  court-painter  added  that  of 
Deputy  Aposentador.  He  would  allow  no  other  artist  to 
paint  his  likeness  unless  Carrei'to  consented  to  it.  The  pic- 
tures of  Carreilo  were  most  excellent,  and  his  character  was 
such  as  to  merit  all  his  good  fortune.  His  death  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  \vas  in  a  house  where 
a  copy  of  Titian's  "  St.  Margaret"  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
those  present  united  in  saying  that  it  was  abominably  done. 
Carrefto  said  :  "  It  has  at  least  one  merit ;  it  shows  that  no 
one  need  despair  of  improving  in  art,  for  I  painted  it  my- 
self when  I  was  a  beginner." 

Gregorio  Utandc,  a  poor  artist,  had  painted  a  "  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew  "  for  the  nims  of  AlcalA,  and  demanded 
one  hundred  ducats  for  it.  The  nuns  thought  the  price  too 
much,  and  wished  to  have  Carrerio  value  the  work,  Utandc 
took  the  iiicturc  to  Carrefio,  and  first  presenting  the  great 
master  with  a  jar  of  honey,  asked  him  to  touch  up  his 
St.  Andrew  for  him.  Carrcfto  consented,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  repainted  Utandc's  picture.  A  short  time  after 
Carrerto  was  asked  to  value  the  St.  Andrew,  but  declined. 
Then  Herrera  valued  it  at  two  hundred  ducats,  which  price 
the  nuns  paid.  After  Uiande  received  his  money  he  told 
the  whole  story,  and  the  picture  was  then  known  as  '*  La 
Cantarilla  de  Micl,"  or  "  the  pot  of  honey," 

Claudio  Coello  (1635-1693),  who,  as  we  have  said, 
has  been  called  the  last  of  the  old  Spanish  masters,  was  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  his  own  profession,  that  of  bronze- 
casting.  But  Claudio  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
Study  painting,  and  before  the  close  of  his  life  he  became 
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the  most  famous  painter  in  Madrid.  He  was  not  only  the 
court-painter,  but  also  the  painter  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo  atid  keeper  of  the  loyal  galleries.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  feel  that  he  merited  the  honor  of 
painting  the  walls  of  the  Escorial,  and  when  this  was  re< 
fused  him  and  Luca  Giordano  was  selected  for  the  worlf, 
Coello  threw  aside  his  brushes  and  paints,  grew  sad,  then 
ill,  and  died  a  year  later.  Hts  masterpiece  is  now  in  the 
Escorial ;  it  represents  the  "Collocation  of  the  Host." 
His  own  portrait  painted  by  himself  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 

The  school  of  Seville  was  the  most  important  school  of 
Spain.  It  is  also  known  as  the  school  of  Andalusia.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  latest 
master,  Alonso  Miguel  de  Tobar,  died  in  1758. 

Luis  dk  Vargas  ([502-1568),  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  painters  of  the  school  of  Seville,  was  a  devout  and 
holy  man.  He  was  accustomed  to  do  penance,  and  in 
bis  room  after  his  death  scourges  were  found  with  which 
be  had  beaten  himself,  and  a  coRin  in  which  lie  had  been 
accustomed  to  lie  and  meditate  upon  death  and  a  future  life. 
It  is  said  that  Vargas  studied  twenty-eight  years  in  Italy. 
His  pictures  were  fine.  His  female  heads  were  graceful 
and  pure,  his  color  good,  and  the  whole  effect  that  of  grand 
simplicity.  His  picture  of  the  "  Temporal  Generation  of 
Our  Lord  "  is  his  best  work  in  Seville.  Adam  is  kneeling 
in  the  foreground,  and  his  leg  is  so  well  painted  that  the  pic- 
ture has  been  called  "  La  Gamba."  In  spite  of  his  serious- 
ness Vargas  was  a  witty  man.  On  one  occasion  he  ^vaa 
aiked  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  very  poor  picture  of  "  Christ 
on  the  Cross."  Vargas  replied:  "  He  looks  as  if  he  were 
saying,  •  Forgive  them,  Lord,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  r  " 

Pablo  de  Ckspedbs  (1538-1608^  was  born  at  Cordova, 
and  is  an  important  person  in  the  history  of  his  time,  for  he 
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was  a  divine,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  architect, 
sculptor,  and  painter.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Alcali,  and  excelled  in  Oriental  languages.  He  studied 
art  in  Rome,  and  while  there  made  a  head  of  Seneca  in 
marble,  and  fitted  it  to  an  antique  trunk ;  on  account  of  this 
work  he  was  called  "Victor  i\  Spagnuolo."  Zuccaro  was 
asked  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  splendid  Cathedral  of  Cor- 
dova ;  he  declined,  and  said  that  while  Cespedes  was  tn 
Spain  they  had  no  need  of  Italian  artists.  The  pictures  of 
Cespedes  which  now  remain  are  so  faded  and  injured  that  a 
'good  judgment  can  scarcely  be  formed  of  them  ;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  fine  as  they  were  thought  to  be  in  his 
day.  His  "  Last  Supper"  is  in  the  Cathedra!  of  Cordova. 
In  the  foreground,  there  are  some  jars  and  vases  so  well 
painted  that  visitors  praised  them.  Cespedes  was  so  mor- 
tified at  this  that  he  commanded  his  servant  to  rub  them 
out,  and  only  the  most  judicious  admiration  for  the  rest  of 
the  picture  and  earnest  entreaty  for  the  preservation  of  the 
jars  saved  them  from  destruction.  He  left  many  writings 
upon  artistic  subjects  and  an  essay  upon  tlie  antiquity  of 
the  Cathedra!  of  Cordova.  He  was  as  modest  as  he  was 
learned,  and  was  much  beloved.  He  was  made  a  canon  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cordova,  and  was  received  with  "  full  ap- 
probation of  the  Cordovese  bishop  and  chapter." 

Fk.-^NCISCO  Pacheco  (1571-1654)  was  born  at  Seville. 
He  was  a  writer  on  art,  and  is  more  famous  as  the  master  of 
Velasquez  and  on  account  of  his  books  than  for  his  pic- 
tures. He  established  a  school  where  younger  men  than 
himself  could  have  a  thorough  art  education.  Pacheco  was 
tlie  first  in  Spain  to  properly  gild  and  paint  statues  and 
bass-reliefs.  Some  specimens  of  his  work  in  this  specially 
still  exist  in  Seville. 

Francisco  de  Herrera,  the  elder  (1576-1656),  was 
a  very  original  painter.  He  was  bom  at  Seville,  and  never 
studied  out  of  Andalusia.     He  had  so  bad  a  temper  that  he 
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drove  his  children  and  his  pupils  away  from  him.  He  knew 
how  to  engrave  on  bronze,  and  made  false  coins ;  when  his 
forgery  was  discovered,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Jesuits. 
While  in  their  convent  Herrcra  painted  the  history  of  St. 
liermengild,  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  Seville.  When 
Philip  IV.  saw  his  picture  he  forgave  him  his  crime,  and  set 
him  at  liberty. 

Francisco  Zurbaran  (1595-1662)  was  one  of  the  first 
among  Spanish  painters.  He  was  skilful  in  the  use  of 
colors,  and  knew  how  to  use  sober  tints  and  give  them  a 
brilliant  cRect.  He  did  not  often  paint  the  Madonna.  I^is 
female  saints  arc  like  portraits  of  the  ladies  of  his  day.  He 
was  very  successful  in  painting  animals,  and  his  pictures  of 
drapery  and  still-Iifc  were  exact  in  their  representation  of 
the  objects  he  used  for  models.  He  painted  historical  and 
religious  pictures,  portraits  and  animals ;  but  his  bcist  pic- 
tures were  of  monks.  Stirling  says;  "He  studied  the 
Spanish  friar,  and  painted  him  with  as  high  a  relish  as  Titian 
painted  the  Venetian  noblc»  and  Vandyck  the  gentleman  of 
England." 

Zurbaran  was  appointed  painter  to  Philip  IV.  before  he 

as  thirty-five  years  old.      He  was  a  great  favorite  with 

Philip,  who  once  called  Zurbaran  "  the  painter  of  the  king, 

and  king  of  painters."     Zurbaran's  finest  works  arc  in  the 

ATuseum  of  Seville.    He  left  many  pictures,  and  tlie  Louvre 

:laims  to  have  nine(y-two  of  them  in  its  gallery. 

DiEr.O  RODKICL'EZ  DE  SiLVA  V  VELASQUEZ  (1599-1660) 

as  born  at  Seville,  and  died  at  Madrid.      His  parents 

crc  of  noble  families ;  liis  father  was  Juan  Rodriguez  dc 

ilva.  and  his  mother  Gcronima  Velasquez,  by  whose  name, 

according  to  tlie  custom  of  Andalusia,  he  was  called.     His 

temal  grandfather  was  a  Portuguese,  but  so  poor  that  he 

fas  compelled  to  leave  hi*  own  country,  and  seek  his  fortune 

at  Seville,  and  to  this  circumstance  Spain  owes  her  greatest 

ftainter.     Velasquez's  father  became  a  lawyer,  and  lived  in 
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comfort,  and  his  mother  devoted  herself  to  his  education. 
The  child's  great  love  of  drawing  induced  his  father  to  place 
young  Velasquez  in  the  school  of  Herrera.  where  the  pupil 
acquired  something  of  his  free,  bold  style.  Hut  Velasquez 
soon  became  weary,  and  entered  the  school  of  Francisco 
Pachcco,  an  inferior  painter,  but  a  learned  and  polished 
gentleman.  Here  Velasquez  soon  learned  that  untiring  in- 
dustry and  the  study  of  nature  were  the  surest  guides  to 
perfection  foran  arti-^t.  Until  1622  he  painted  pictures  from 
careful  studies  of  common  life,  and  always  with  the  model 
or  subject  before  him — adhering  strictly  to  form,  colore 
and  outline.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  a  peasant  lad  for  a 
study,  and  from  him  executed  a  variety  of  heads  in  every 
posture  and  with  every  possible  expression.  This  gave  him 
wonderful  skill  in  taking  likenesses.  To  tins  period  belong" 
the  "  Water  Carrier  of  Seville,"  now  at  .^psley  House,  sev- 
eral pictures,  of  beggars,  and  the  "Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds," now  in  the  Louvre,  where  is  also  a  "  Beggar  Boy 
munching  a  piece  of  Pastry."  At  Vienna  is  a  "  Laughing 
Peasant"  holding  a  flower  (Fig.  64),  and  in  Munich  another 
*'  Beggar  Boy."  In  l623  his  strong  desire  to  see  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Royal  Galleries  led  him  to  Madrid.  l.ettcrs 
which  he  carried  gave  him  admission  to  the  works  of  art ; 
but  excepting  securing  the  friendship  of  Fonesca,  a  noted 
patron  of  art,  and  an  order  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  poetGon" 
gora,  he  was  unnoticed,  and  so  he  returned  in  a  few  months 
to  Seville.  Subsequently  Fonesca  interested  the  minister 
Olivarez  in  his  behalf.  This  resulted  in  a  letter  summoning 
Velasquez  to  court,  with  an  enclosure  of  fifty  ducats  for  the 
journey.  He  was  attended  by  his  slave,  Juan  Pareja,  a 
mulatto  lad,  who  was  his  faithful  attendant  for  many  years, 
and  who  became  an  excellent  painter.  His  former  instruc- 
tor, Fachcco,  now  his  fathcr-in-Iaw,  also  accompanied 
him.  Mis  first  work  at  the  capital,  naturally,  was  a  portrait 
of  his  friend  Fonesca,  which  so  pleased  the  king,  Philip 
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IV..  that  he  appftintcd  Velasquci:  to  bis  service,  in  which 
he  remained  during  liis  life.  This  gave  him  full  opportunity 
to  perfect  himself,  for  the  king  was  never  weary  of  multiply- 
ing pictures  of  himself.  Velasquez  also  painted  many  por- 
traits of  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  in  groups 
and  singly.  His  life  was  even  and  prosperous,  and  he  made 
steady  advances  toward  perfection.  He  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  study  and  to  visit  the  galleries  and  works  in  alt  the  cities. 
A  second  time  the  king  sent  liim  to  Italy  to  purchase  works 
of  art,  with  orders  to  buy  anything  he  thought  worth  hav- 
ing. He  was  everywhere  received  witli  consideration  and 
kindness.  The  pope  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait ;  the  car- 
dinals Barberini  and  Rospigliosi ;  the  sculptors  Rcrnini  and 
Algardi ;  the  painters  Nicolas  Toussin,  Pictro  da  Cortona, 
Claude  and  Matteo  Prete  were  his  friends  and  associates. 
Upon  his  return  to  Madriil,  Velasquez  was  appointed  apo- 
senlador-major,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  three  thousand 
ducats,  and  a  key  at  his  girdle  to  unlock  every  door  in  the 
palace.  He  superintended  the  ceremonies  and  festivals  of 
the  royal  household  ;  he  arranged  in  the  halls  of  the  Alca- 
zar the  bronzes  and  marbles  purchased  in  Italy  ;  he  also  cast 
in  bronze  the  models  he  brought  from  abroad,  and  he  yet 
found  time  to  paint  his  last  great  picture,  "  Las  Mentnas," 
or  the  ■'  Maids  of  Honor,"  which  represents  the  royal  fam- 
ily, with  the  artist,  maids  of  honor,  the  dwarfs,  and  a  sleep- 
ing hound.  Tt  is  said  that  when  the  king  saw  the  picture 
he  declared  but  one  thing  was  wanting,  and  with  his  own 
hand  significantly  painted  the  cross  of  Santiago  upon  the 
breast  of  the  artist.  When  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain 
met  on  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  to  Louis  XIV.,  Velasquez  superintended  all 
Che  ceremonies  and  all  the  festivities.  These  were  of 
surpassing  splendor,  for  these  two  courts  were  at  this  time 
tlie  mnst  ]iixuri<ins  in  Europe.  Stirling  says  the  fatigues  of 
the  life  of  Velasquez  shortened  his  days.     He  arrived  at 
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Madrid  on  hts  return,  on  June  26th,  and  from  that  time  was 
gradually  sinking.  He  died  August  6tli.  He  was  burii:d 
with  magnificent  ceremonies  in  the  Cliurch  of  San  Juan. 
His  wife  survived  him  but  eight  days ;  she  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave. 

The  character  of  Velasquez  was  a  rare  combination  of 
freedom  from  jealousy,  power  to  conciliate,  sweetness 
of  temper,  strength  of  will  and  intellect,  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose.  He  was  the  friend  of  Rubens  and  of  Ribera, 
the  protector  of  Cano  and  Murillo,  who  succeeded  and  were, 
next  to  him,  the  greatest  painters  of  Spain.  As  the  favor- 
ite of  Philip  IV.,  in  fact,  his  minister  for  artistic  affairs,  he 
filled  his  office  with  purity  and  disinterestedness. 

Juan  DE  Pareja  (1610-1670)  was  bom  in  Spanish 
South  America.  He  was  never  a  great  artist ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  make  him  interesting.  He  was  the 
slave  of  Velasquez,  and  was  employed  as  color-grinder. 
He  studied  painting  secretly,  and  at  last,  on  an  occasion 
when  the  king  visited  the  studio  of  his  master,  Pareja  showed 
him  a  picture  of  his  own  painting,  and  throwing  himself  at 
Philip's  feet  begged  pardon  for  his  audacity.  Koih  Philip 
imd  Velasquez  treated  hira  very  kindly.  Velasquez  gave 
Pareja  his  freedom  ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  continued  to  serve 
his  old  master  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived.  Pareja  suc- 
ceeded best  OS  a  portrait  painter.  His  works  are  not  nu- 
merous, and  are  seen  in  few  collections  out  of  Spain. 

Hakiolomic  EsTKiiAN  MukiLLO  {1618-1682)  was  born 
at  Seville.  Hts  parents  were  Caspar  E<it6ban  and  Maria 
Perez,  and  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  RIvira 
Murillo,  was  added  to  his  own.  according  to  Andalusian 
custom.  From  childhood  he  showed  hts  inclination  for  art, 
and  although  this  at  first  suggested  to  his  parents  that  he 
should  be  educated  as  a  priest,  the  idea  was  soon  abandoned, 
as  it  was  found  that  his  interest  in  the  painting*  which 
adorned  the  churches  was  artistic  rather  than  religious. 
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He  was  therefore,  at  an  early  age,  placed  in  the  studio  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Juan  dc  Castillo,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  school  of  art  of  Seville.  Castillo  was  then  about  fifty 
years  old,  and  had  as  a  student  with  Luuis  Kcrnandez  ac- 
quired the  Florentine  stj'le  of  the  sixteenth  century— com- 
bining chaste  designing  with  cold  and  hard  coloring.  Mtt- 
rilto  was  thu5  early  instructed  not  only  in  grinding  colors 
and  in  indispensable  mechanical  details,  but  was  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  important  elements  of  purity  of 
conception  and  dignity  of  treatment  and  arrangement. 
Seville  at  this  time  was  the  richest  city  in  the  Spanish  em- 
pire. Its  commerce  with  all  Kurope,  and  especially  with 
Spanish  America,  was  at  its  height.  The  Guadalquivir  was 
alive  witli  its  shipping.  Us  palaces  ofscmi'Moorish  origin 
were  occupied  by  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  nobility.  The 
vast  cathedral  had  been  finished  a  century  before.  TJie 
tower  "  La  Giralda,"  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height, 
is  to  this  day  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  Christendom, 
and  with  its  Saracenic  ornament  and  its  "  lace  work  in 
stone  '*  is  bcyoud  all  compare.  The  royal  palace  of  the 
Alcazar,  designed  by  Moorish  architects,  rivalled  the  Al- 
hambra,  and  was  filled  with  the  finest  workmanship  of  Gre- 
nada. There  were  one  hundred  and  forty  churches,  of 
which  many  had  been  mosques,  and  were  laden  with  the 
exquisite  ornaments  of  their  original  builders.  Such  a  city 
Was  sure  to  stimulate  artists  and  be  their  home.  The 
poorer  ones  were  in  the  habit  of  exposing  their  works  on 
balconies,  on  the  steps  of  churches  or  the  cathedral,  or  in 
any  place  where  they  would  attract  attention.  Thus  it  ofien 
happened  on  festival  days  that  a  good  work  would  command 
fame  for  an  artist,  and  gain  for  him  the  patronage  of  some 
cathedral  chapter  or  generous  nobleman.  Castillo  removed 
to  Cadiz  in  1640,  and  Murillo,  who  was  very  poor,  could 
Only  bring  himself  before  the  public,  and  earn  sufficient  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  by  thus  exposing  his  pictures  in 
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the  market  of  the  Fcria,  as  it  was  called,  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  All  Saints.  He  struggled  along  in  ihre  way  for 
two  years.  Karly  in  1640,  Murillo  met  with  an  old  fellow- 
pupil,  Maya,  who  had  been  campaigninjj  in  Flanders  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  had  there  become  impressed  with  the 
worth  of  the  clear  and  strong  style  of  the  Flemish  masters. 
Especially  was  he  pleased  with  Vandyck,  so  that  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  England,  and  there  studied  as  his  pupil  during 
the  la^t  six  months  of  Vandyck's  life.  Moved  by  Moya's 
romancing  stories  of  travel,  adventure,  and  study,  Murillo 
resolved  to  sec  better  pictures  than  were  to  be  found  at 
Seville,  and,  if  possible,  to  visit  Italy.  As  a  first  step  he 
painted  a  quantity  of  banners,  madonnas,  flower-pieces — 
anything  and  everything — and  sold  them  to  a  shipowner, 
who  sent  them  to  Spanish  America  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
and  similar  trades  originated  the  story  that  Murillo  once 
visited  Mexico  and  other  Spanish -American  countries. 
Thus  equipped  with  funds,  and  without  informing  his  friends 
(his  parejits  were  dead),  he  started  on  foot  across  the  moun- 
tains and  liie  equally  dreaded  plains  for  Madrid,  which  he 
entered  at  tlae  age  of  twenty-five,  friendless  and  poor.  He 
sought  out  Velasquez,  and  asked  him  for  letters  to  hi^  friends 
in  Rome.  But  Velasquez,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  influence,  was  so  much  interested  in  the  young  enthu- 
siast that  he  offered  him  lodgings  and  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  copy  in  the  galleries  of  Madrid.  The  Royal  Gal- 
leries contained  carcfulEy  selected  pictures  from  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools,  so  that  Murillo  was  at  once  placed  in 
the  very  best  possible  conditions  for  success.  Murillo  thus 
spent  more  than  two  years,  mostly  under  the  direction  of 
Velasquez,  and  worked  early  and  late.  He  copied  from 
the  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  and  drew  from  casts  and 
from-lifc.  This  for  a  time  so  influenced  his  style  that  even 
now  connoisseurs  are  said  to  discern  reminiscences  of  Van- 
dyck and  Velasquez  in  the  pictures  painted  by  him  on  his 
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first  return  to  Seville.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Velasquez 
advised  MuriUo  to  go  to  Rome,  and  otTercd  tu  assist  him. 
But  Murillo  decided  first  to  rt-turii  to  Seville,  and  perhaps 
had  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  jjo  to  Ital)- ,  but  this  may- 
be doubted.  He  knew  the  progress  he  had  made  ;  he  was 
reasonably  certain  that,  if  iiol  the  suiierior,  lie  was  the  equal 
of  any  of  the  artists  he  had  left  behind  in  Seville.  He  was 
sure  of  the  wealth,  and  taste,  and  love  for  art  in  his  native 
city.  His  only  sister  was  living  there.  The  rich  and  noble 
lady  he  afterward  married  resided  near  there.  And  so  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  artist  gave  up  a  cherishctl  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  and  returned  to  the  scene  ofliis  early  struggles 
with  poverty. 

The  first  works  which  Murillo  jKiinted  after  his  return 
were  for  the  Franciscan  Convent.  They  brought  him  little 
money  but  much  fame.  They  were  eleven  in  number,  buC 
even  the  names  of  some  arc  lost.  One  represents  St. 
Francis  resting  on  his  iron  bed,  listening  in  ccstacy  to  the 
Botes  of  a  violin  which  an  angel  is  playing  to  him  ;  another 
portrays  St.  Diego  of  Alcala,  asking  a  blcswrig  on  a  kettle 
of  broth  he  is  about  to  give  to  a  group  of  beggars  clustered 
before  him;  another  represents  the  death  of  St.  Clara  of 
Assisi,  in  the  rapturous  trance  In  which  her  soul  passed 
away,  surrounded  by  pale  nuns  and  emaciated  monks 
I«>oking  upward  to  a  contrasting  group  of  Christ  and  the 
Madonna,  with  a  train  of  celestial  virgins  bearing  her  shin- 
ing robe  of  immortality.  The  companion  picture  is  a 
Franciscan  monk  who  passes  into  a  celestial  ccstacy  while 
cooking  in  the  convent  kitchen,  and  who  is  kneeling  in  the 
air,  while  angels  perform  his  culinary  tasks.  These  pictures 
brought  Murillo  into  speedy  notice.  Artists  and  nobles 
flocked  to  sec  them.  Orders  for  portraits  and  altar-pieces 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  he  was  full  of  work.  Not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  tliat  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  Seville,  his  style  at  tliis  time  was 
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cold  and  hard.  It  is  called  Jrio  (coicij,  to  aistit 
from  his  later  styles.  The  Franciscan  Cortvcnl  pictures 
were  carried  off  by  Marshal  Soult,  and  fortunately  ;  for  the 
convent  was  burned  in  1810.  His  second  stj'Ic,  called 
caiitiff,  or  warm,  dated  from  about  the  time  of  his  marriayc, 
in  1G48,  to  a  lady  of  distinguished  family,  named  DoAa 
Beatriz  dc  Cabrera  y  Sotomayor.  She  was  possessed  of 
considerable  propert>',  and  had  lived  in  the  village  of  Pilas, 
a  few  leagues  southwest  of  Seville.  Her  portrait  is  not 
known  to  exist;  but  several  of  Murillo's  madonnas  which 
resemble  each  other  are  so  evidently  portraits,  that  the  be- 
lief is  these  idealized  faces  were  drawn  from  the  countenance 
of  the  wife  of  the  master. 

His  home  now  became  famous  for  its  hospitable  re- 
unions, and  his  social  position,  added  to  his  artistic  merits, 
procured  for  him  orders  beyond  his  utmost  ability  to  fill. 
One  after  another  in  quick  succession,  large,  grand  works 
were  sent  out  from  his  studio  to  be  the  [iridc  of  churches 
and  convents.  At  this  time  his  pictures  were  noted  for  a 
portrait-like  naturalness  in  their  faces,  perhaps  lacking;  in 
idealism,  but  withal  pure  and  pleasing  ;  the  drapery  grace- 
ful and  well  arranged,  the  lights  skilfully  disposed,  Uic  tints 
harmonious,  and  the  contours  soft.  His  flesh  tints  were 
heightened  by  dark  gray  backgrounds,  so  amazingly  true 
that  an  admirer  has  said  they  were  ]>ainted  in  blood  and 
milk.  The  caiido,  qt  warm  manner,  was  preserved  for  eight 
or  ten  years.  In  this  style  were  painted  an  "  Immaculate 
Conception,"  for  the  Franciscan  Convent ;"  The  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin,"  for  tlic  high  altar  of  tlie  Seville  Cathedral ; 
a  "  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  "  for  the  same  church,  and  very 
many  others  equally  famous.  In  1S74  the  St.  Anthony  was 
stolen  from  the  cathedral,  and  for  some  time  was  unheard 
of,  until  two  men  offered  to  sell  it  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  Mr.  Schaus,  the  picture  dealer  in  New  York,  lie 
purchased  the  work  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Spanish  Con- 
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,  who  immediately  returned  it  to  the  Seville  Cathedral, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  ScvilUans.  In  1658  Alurillo  turned 
bis  attention  to  the  founding  of  an  Academy  of  Art,  and, 
though  he  met  with  many  obstacles,  the  institution  was 
finally  opened  for  instruction  in  1660,  and  Murillo  was  its 
first  president.  At  this  time  he  was  taking  on  his  latest 
manner,  called  the  %'aporos0,  or  vapory,  which  was  first  used 
in  some  of  his  pictures  executed  for  the  Cliurch  of  Sta. 
Maria  la  Blanca.  In  this  manner  the  rigid  outlines  of  his 
first  style  is  gone  ;  there  is  a  feathery  lightness  of  touch  as 
if  the  brush  had  swept  the  canvas  smoothly  and  with  un- 
broken evenness :  this  softness  is  enhanced  by  frequent  con- 
trasts with  harder  and  heavier  groups  in  the  same  picture. 

But  the  highest  point  in  the  art  was  reached  by  Murillo 
in  the  eleven  pictures  whicli  he  ];ainted  in  tlie  I-Iospital  dc 
la  Caridad.  Six  of  these  are  now  in  their  original  places  ; 
five  were  stolen  by  Soult  and  carried  to  France ;  some  were 
returned  to  Spain,  but  not  to  the  hospital, 

The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  at  Seville  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed twenty  pictures  by  this  master.  The  larger  part 
of  them  arc  now  in  ttie  Museum  of  .Seville,  and  form  the 
finest  existing  collection  of  his  works.  This  museum  was 
once  a  church,  and  the  statue  of  Murillo  is  placed  in  front 
of  it.  Although  the  lighting  of  this  museum  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Madrid  and  many  others,  yet  here  one  must  go 
to  realize  fully  the  glory  of  this  master.  Among  the  pic- 
tttrcs  is  the  "  Virgen  de  la  ScvilletS,"  or  Virgin  of  the 
Napkin.  It  \%  said  that  the  cook  of  the  convent  had  become 
the  friend  of  the  painter,  and  begged  of  him  some  memento 
of  hU  good  feeling  ;  the  artist  had  no  canvas,  and  the  cook 
gave  him  a  napkin  upon  which  tliis  great  work  was  done. 

Munllo's  representation  of  that  extremely  spiritual  and 
mj'stical  iiuhjcct  called  the  Immaculate  Conception,  has  so 
far  excelled  that  of  any  other  artist  that  he  has  sometimes 
been  called  "  the  painter  of  the  Conception."     His  attention 
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was  especially  called  to  ilii-^  subject  by  tlie  fact  ihat  the 
doctrine  it  sets  fortli  was  a  pet  with  the  clergy  of  Seville, 
who,  when  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1617,  published  a  bull  mak- 
ing this  doctrine  obligatorj",  celebrated  the  occasion  with 
aU  possible  pomp  in  the  churches ;  the  nobles  also  gave 
entertainments,  and  the  whole  city  was  alive  with  a  fervor 
of  religious  zeal  and  a  desire  to  manifest  its  love  for  this 
dogma.  The  directions  given  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Holy  Office  for  the  representation  of  this  subject  were  ex- 
tremely precise  ;  but  Murillo  complied  with  them  In  general 
eflcctonly.  and  disregarded  details  when  it  pleased  him  :  for 
example,  the  rules  prescribed  the  age  of  the  Virgin  to  be 
from  twelve  to  thirteen,  and  the  liair  to  be  of  golden  hue. 
M\iriIIo  sometimes  pictured  her  as  a  dark-haired  woman. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  painted  the  Virgin  as  very  young 
his  daughter  Franccsca  was  his  model ;  laicr  the  daughter 
became  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  the  Madrc  de  Dios. 

The  few  portraits  painted  by  Murillo  arc  above  all  praise  ; 
his  pictures  of  humble  life,  too,  would  of  themselves  have 
sufficed  to  make  him  famous.  No  Spanish  artist,  except 
Velasquez,  h.is  painted  better  landscapes  than  he.  But  so 
grand  and  vast  were  his  religious  works  that  his  fame  rests 
principally  on  them.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  England 
and  in  other  countries  out  of  Spain  he  was  first  made  famous 
by  his  beggar  boys  and  kindred  subjects. 

Murillo  and  Velasquez  may  be  said  to  hold  equivalent 
positions  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  Art — Murillo  as  the  painter 
for  the  church,  and  Wlasqucz  as  that  of  the  court.  As  a 
delineator  of  religious  subjects  Murillo  ranked  only  a  very 
Ijltic  below  tfae  greatest  Italian  masters,  and  even  beside 
them  he  excels  in  one  direction  ;  for  he  is  able  more  gener- 
ally and  fully  to  arouse  religious  emotions  and  sympathies. 
Thii  stamps  his  genius  as  that  of  the  first  order,  and  it 
should  also  be  placed  to  his  credit,  in  estimating  his  native 
talent,  that  he  never  saw  anything  of  all  the  Classic  Art 
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which  was  such  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  artists  of  Italy. 
Stirling  says  :     "  All  his  ideas  were  of  home  growth  ;  his 
mode  of  expression  was  purely  national  and  Spanish  ;  ttU^_ 
model — nature,  as  it  existed  in  and  around  Seville."  ^| 

While  painting  a  marriage  of  St.  Catherine  for  tlie  Ca- 
puchin Church  of  Cadiz,  Murillo  fell  from  the  scaffold,  and 
soon  died  from  his  injuries  :  he  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  Sta.  Cruz,  and  it  is  a  sad  coincidence  that  this  church 
and  tliat  of  San  Juan,  at  Madrid,  in  which  Velasquez  was 
interred,  were  both  destroyed  by  the  French  under  the 
command  of  Soult. 

The  character  of  Murillo  was  such  as  to  command  th* 
greatest  respect,  and  though  he  was  not  associated  with  33 
many  royal  personages  as  Velasquex,  lie  was  invited  to 
court,  and  received  many  flattering  acknowledgments  of  his 
genius.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  bis  own  country, 
and  his  portrait  was  engraved  in  Flanders  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  He  had  many  strong  personal  friends,  and 
his  interest  in  the  academy  and  his  generosity  to  other  art- 
ists prove  him  to  have  been  above  all  mean  jealousies : 
he  loved  Art  because  it  was  Art,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
for  its  elevation  in  his  own  country.  It  is  probable  that 
since  his  death  more  money  has  been  paid  for  a  single  pic- 
ture by  him  than  he  received  for  the  entire  work  of  his  life. 
The  Immaculate  Conception,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  sold 
from  the  Soult  collection  for  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  francs,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  At  the  time  of  its  sale  it 
was  believed  to  be  the  largest  price  ever  paid  for  a  picture. 

Sebastian  Gomez  (about  1620)  was  a  mulatto  slave  of 
Murillo's,  and  like  Pareja  he  secretly  learned  to  paint.  At 
last  one  day  when  Murillo  left  a  sketch  of  a  head  of  the 
Virgin  on  his  easel  Gomez  dared  to  5nish  it.  Murillo  was 
glad  to  find  that  he  had  made  a  painter  of  his  slave,  and 
though  the  pictures  of  Gomez  were  full  of  faults  his 
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much  like  that  of  his  master.  Two  of  his  pictures  arc 
in  the  Museum  of  Seville.  He  did  not  live  long  after 
Murillo's  death  in  16S2. 

Don  Alunso  Mioukl  de  Tobar  0678-1758)  never  at- 
tained to  greatness.  His  best  original  pictures  were  por- 
traits. He  made  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  works  of 
Murillo,  and  was  chiefly  famous  for  these  pictures.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  pictures  attributed  to  Murillo  are 
replicas,  or  copies  by  the  hand  of  Tobar. 

The  school  of  Valencia  flourished  from  1506  to  1680. 
ViCKNTE  UK  Joanes  (about  1506-1579)  was  a  painter  of 
religious  pictures  who  is  scarcely  known  out  of  Spain,  and 
in  that  country  his  pictures  are,  almost  without  exception, 
in  churches  and  convents.  He  was  very  devout,  and  began 
his  works  with  fasting  and  prayer.  It  is  related  that  ou  one 
occasion  a  Jesuit  of  Valencia  had  a  vision  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  have 
a  picture  painted  of  her  in  a  dress  like  that  she  then  wore, 
which  was  a  white  robe  with  a  blue  mantle.  She  was  to  be 
represented  standing  on  a  crescent  with  the  mystic  dove 
floating  above  her ;  her  Son  was  to  crown  her,  while  the 
Father  was  to  lean  from  the  clouds  above  all. 

The  Jesuit  selected  Joanes  to  be  the  painter  of  this  work, 
and  though  he  fasted  and  prayed  much  he  could  not  paint 
it  so  as  to  please  him.self  or  the  Jesuit,  At  last  his  pious  zeal 
overcame  all  obstacles,  and  his  picture  was  hung  above  the 
altar  of  the  Immaculate  in  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
vcr>'  beautiful — the  artists  praised  it.  the  monks  believed 
that  it  had  a  miraculous  power,  and  it  was  known  as  "  La 
Purisima."  or  the  perfectly  pure  one. 

Joanes  excelled  in  his  pictures  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to 
have  conceived  the  very  Christ  of  the  Scriptures,  the  rcaliza- 
tion  of  the  visions  of  St.  John ,  or  of  the  poetry  of  Solomon. 
In  these  pictures  he  combined  majesty  with  grace  and  love 
with  strength.     Joanes   frequently  represented   the  Last 
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Supper,  and  introduced  a  ctip  which  is  known  as  the  Holy 
Chalice  of  Valencia.  It  is  made  of  agate  and  adorned  with 
gold  and  gems,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  used  by 
Christ  at  his  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples.  Some  of  the 
portraits  painted  by  Joanes  arc  vcrj*  fine.  In  manner  and 
general  tflcct  his  works  are  strangely  like  those  of  the 
great  Raphael. 

Fkancisco  DE  RlBALTA  (r550-i628)  was  really  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Valencia,  and  one  of  the  best  historical 
painters  of  Spain.  He  studied  his  art  first  in  Valencia,  and 
there  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  master.  The 
father  refused  him  his  suit,  and  the  young  couple  parted  in 
deep  sorrow.  Ribalta  went  to  Italy,  where  he  made  such 
progress,  and  gained  such  fame  that  when  he  returned  to 
Valencia  he  had  no  trouble  in  marrying  his  old  master's 
daughter.  Valencia  has  more  pictures  by  Ribalta  than  are 
found  elsewhere.  Out  of  Spain  they  are  very  rare.  One  of 
his  works  is  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  painters  was  that  they 
painted  the  extremes  of  emotion.  Their  subjects  repre- 
sented the  ecstacy  of  bliss  or  the  most  e.\cruciating  agony. 
They  did  not  seem  to  have  as  much  middle  ground  or  to 
know  as  much  of  moderate  emotions  as  the  painters  of  other 
nations.  Ribalta  was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  some  of 
his  pictures  arc  painful  to  look  at.  His  portraits  arc  fine, 
and  represent  the  most  powerful  men  of  Valencia  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

JosKF  DE  RlBEKA  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  but  lived  and 
studied  in  Italy,  and  so  became  more  of  an  Italian  than  a 
Spanish  master.  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  connection  with 
the  Naturalists  and  their  school  at  Naples. 

Alonso  Cano  (1601-1G67)  was  a  very  important  artist, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  school.  He  was  born 
at  Granada,  and  studied  under  masters  of  Seville,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture.     He  became  the  best  Spanish  artist 
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who  studied  in  Spain  only.  He  was  something  of  an 
architect  also,  and  his  various  talents  acquired  a  high  place 
for  him  among  artiste  ;  but  his  temper  was  such  as  to  cau^e 
him  much  trouble,  and  it  so  interfered  with  his  life  that  he 
did  not  attain  to  the  position  to  which  his  artistic  gifts  en- 
titled him. 

In  1637  he  fought  a  duel,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Madrid,  and  in  1644  his  wife  wa^  found  murdered  in  her 
bed.  Cano  was  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  although  he 
fled  he  was  found,  and  brought  back,  and  put  to  the  torture. 
He  made  no  confession,  and  was  set  at  liberty  ;  but  many 
people  believed  in  his  guilt.  He  still  held  his  office  a.s  painter 
to  the  king,  and  was  sometimes  employed  on  important 
works  :  but  he  determined  to  remove  to  his  native  Granada 
and  become  a  priest.  Phih'p  IV'.  a])pointcd  him  canon,  and 
after  he  held  this  ofhce  he  -was  still  employed  as  a  painter 
.ind  sculptor  by  priv.itc  persons,  as  well  as  by  religious 
bodies,  and  was  even  sent  to  Malaga  to  superintend  im- 
provements in  the  cathedral  there.  But  hts  temper  led  him 
into  so  many  broils  lliat  at  leng^th,  in  1659,  the  chapter  of 
Granada  deprived  him  of  his  office.  He  went  to  the  king 
with  his  complaints,  and  was  again  made  a  canon  ;  but  he 
was  so  angry  that  he  never  would  use  his  brush  or  his 
chisel  in  the  service  of  the  Cathedral  of  Granada. 

His  life  was  now  devoted  to  charity  and  good  works. 
He  gave  away  all  his  money  as  soon  as  he  received  it. 
When  his  purse  was  empty  he  would  go  into  a  shop,  and 
beg  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  sketching  a  head  or  other 
design  would  mark  the  price  on  it,  and  give  it  to  a  beggar 
with  directions  for  finding  a  purchaser  for  it.  After  his 
dc4th  large  numbers  of  these  charity  works  were  collected. 

One  of  his  strong  characteristics  was  hatred  of  the  Jews. 
He  would  cross  the  street,  in  order  not  to  meet  one  of  them, 
dnd  would  throw  away  a  garment  that  had  brushed  against 
one  of  the  race.     One  day  he  went  home,  and  found  hia 
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housekeeper  bargaining  with  a  Jew  ;  he  chased  him  away 
with  great  fury,  sent  the  woman  ofT  to  be  purified,  re- 
paved  the  spot  where  the  Jew  had  stood,  and  gave  the  shoes 
in  which  he  had  chased  him  to  a  servant.  When  about  to 
die  Cano  would  not  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  priest 
who  was  present,  because  he  had  communicated  with  Jews, 
and  when  a  rude  crucifix  was  held  before  him  he  pushed  it 
away.  When  he  was  reproved  for  this  he  said;  "Vex 
mc  not  with  this  thing  ;  but  give  me  a  simple  cro.«is  that  I 
may  adore  it,  both  as  it  is,  and  as  I  can  figure  It  Jii  my 
mind."  When  this  was  done,  it  is  said  that  he  died  in  a 
most  edifying  manner. 

Very  few  of  Cano's  architectural  works  remain  ;  a  few 
drawings  of  this  sort  are  in  the  Louvre  which  are  simple 
and  elegant  in  style.  The  finest  carving  by  him  is  a  small 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Granada. 
Eight  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Queen  of  Spain's  gallery  at 
Madrid,  and  the  Cliurcli  of  Getafe.  the  Cathedral  of  Granada 
and  that  of  Malaga  have  his  works.  A  beautiful  madonna, 
which  was  one  of  his  latest  works,  is  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Valencia,  and  is  lighted  by  votive  tapers  only. 
His  pictures  are  rare  out  of  Spain.  One  of  his  portraits  is 
in  the  Louvre.  Other  works  are  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Mu-_ 
nich,  and  the  Hermitage,  St.  I'etcrsburg. 

The  last  Spanish  painter  of  whom  I  shall  speak  belong? 
to  a  much  later  period.  Fkancisco  Gova  y  Luciex- 
TES  (i746-[828)  was  a  student  in  Rome,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  lived  in  fine  style  in  a  villa  near  Madrid.  He 
was  painter  to  Charles  IV.,  and  was  always  employed  on 
orders  from  the  nobility.  He  painted  portraits  and  reli- 
gious pictures,  but  his  chief  excellence  was  in  painting  car- 
icatures. He  was  never  weary  of  painting  the  priests  and 
monks  in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  ways.  He  made  them  in 
the  form  of  apes  and  asses,  and  may  be  called  the  Hogarth 
of  Spain,  so  well  did  he  hold  up  the  people  about  him  t< 
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ridicule.  He  painted  with  great  boldness  and  could  use  a 
sponge  or  stick  in  place  of  a  brush.  Sometimes  he  made 
a  picture  with  his  palette-knife,  and  put  in  the  fine  touches 
with  his  thumb.  He  executed  engravings  also,  and  pub- 
lished eighty  prints  which  he  called  "  Caprices."  These 
were  very  famous  ;  they  were  satires  upon  all  Spanish 
laws  and  customs.  He  also  made  a  series  of  plates  about 
the  French  invasion,  thirty-three  prints  of  scenes  in  the 
bull-ring,  and  etchings  of  some  of  the  works  of  Velasquez. 
Portraits  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  queen  by  Goya  are  in  the 
museum  at  Madrid.  Works  of  his  are  in  the  Louvre  and 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  His  pictures  sell  for 
large  prices.  In  1870  his  picture  of  Charlotte  Corday  sold 
for  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds. 
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PAI>'TINO  IN  FRANXE. 

THE  French  school  of  painting  does  not  date  earlier 
that!  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  painters  of  that 
time  were  few  in  number,  and  little  is  known  of  them.  Be- 
fore the  time  when  a  French  school  could  be  said  to  exist 
the  kings  of  France  employed  foreign  artists  to  decorate 
their  palaces  and  churches,  and  they  naturally  turned  to  the 
Italians  for  all  that  they  needed.  Hence  it  happened  that 
in  its  earliest  days  the  French  school  was  almost  entirely 
under  Italian  influence,  and  I  shall  first  speak  of  French 
masters  who  studied  in  Italy. 

Nicholas  Poussin  (1594-1665)  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  since  he  was  born  so  late  in  the 
preceding  one.  Poussin  was  born  in  Normandy,  and  early 
began  to  draw  and  paint.  He  studied  somewhat  in  France, 
and  when  thirty  years  old  went  to  Rome,  where,  in  reality, 
his  artistic  career  began.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
and  received  some  instruction  from  Domenichino  also  ;  but 
he  formed  his  style  principally  by  studying  the  works  of 
the  ancients  and  those  of  the  great  Raphael.  He  was  so 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks  that  he  almost  became  one  of  them  in  his  modes  of 
thought, 

He  was  very  poor  when  he  first  went  to  Rome  ;  but  he 
worked  hard,  and  began  to  be  known  and  10  receive  orders 
for  pictures.     Louis  XHl.  heard  of  Poussin.  and  invited  him 
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to  Paris,  where  he  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Tuilcrics.  But 
the  artist  longed  to  return  to  Rome,  and  made  a  plea  of 
going  for  his  wife.  Soon  after  he  left,  Louis  died,  and  Pous- 
sin  never  returned  to  France.  Poussin  was  always  btisy  ; 
but  he  asked  such  moderate  prices  that  he  was  never  rich, 
and,  when  a  great  man  pitied  the  artist  because  he  had  so  few 
servants,  Poussin  pitied  hini  in  return  for  having  so  many. 
His  portrait  painted  by  himself  is  in  the  Louvre,  where  are 
many  of  his  mythological  pictures.  His  love  for  the  classic 
manner  makes  tliese  subjects  his  best  works.  His  paintings 
are  seen  in  many  European  galleries. 

Claude  LORkAiNE  (i6oo-[682),  whose  real  name  was 
Claude  Geltie,  was  born  in  Champagne  in  Lorraine.  His 
parents  were  very  poor,  and  died  when  he  waa  still  joung  : 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  pastry-cook,  and  so  travelled  to 
Rome  as  servant  to  some  young  gentlemen.  Not  long 
after  his  arrival  he  engaged  himself  to  the  painter  Agostino 
Tassi,  for  whom  he  cooked,  and  mixed  colors.  After  a  time 
he  himself  began  to  paint.  Nature  was  his  teacher;  he 
studied  her  with  imchanging  devotion  ;  he  knew  all  her 
changes,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  for  a  whole  day 
watching  one  scene,  so  that  he  could  paint  from  memory 
its  different  aspects  at  the  various  hours  of  the  day.  His 
works  brought  him  into  notice  when  he  was  still  young. 
He  received  many  orders,  and  when  about  twenty-seven 
years  old  some  pictures  he  painted  for  Pope  Urban  VUI. 
established  his  fame  as  an  artist  of  high  rank.  His  charac- 
ter was  above  reproach,  and  his  feelings  were  as  tender  as 
many  of  his  pictures.  He  was  attractive  in  person,  though 
his  face  was  grave  in  its  expression.  It  would  seem  that 
he  should  have  left  a  targe  fortune,  but  he  did  not.  This 
was  partly  because  he  suffered  much  from  gout,  and  was 
often  unable  to  paint ;  but  a  better  reason  probably  is  that 
he  gave  so  much  to  his  needy  relations  that  he  could  not 
save  large  sums. 
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Claude  Lorraine  has  been  called  the  prince  and  poet  of 
landscape  painters.  Liibkc,  the  German  art  writer,  praises 
hhn  very  much,  and  his  praise  is  more  valuable  than  it  would 
be  if  it  came  from  one  of  Claude's  own  coimtrymcn.  He 
aays:  "  Far  more  profoundly  than  all  other  masters  did 
Claude  Gcl^e  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  by 
the  enchanting  play  of  sunlight,  the  freshness  of  hrs  dewy 
foregrounds,  and  the  charm  of  his  atmospheric  distances,  he 
obtained  a  tone  of  feeling  which  influences  the  mind  like  an 
eternal  Sabbath  rest.  In  his  works  there  is  all  the  splen- 
dor, light,  untroubled  brightness,  and  harmony  of  the  first 
morning  of  creation  in  Paradise.  His  masses  of  foliage 
liavc  a  glorious  richness  and  freshness,  and  even  in  the  deep- 
est  shadows  are  interwoven  with  a  golden  glimmer  of  light. 
But  they  serve  only  as  a  mighty  framework,  for,  more  freely 
than  with  other  masters,  the  eye  wanders  through  a  rich 
foreground  into  the  far  distance,  the  utmost  limits  of  which 
fade  away  in  golden  mist." 

His  two  great  charms  are  the  immense  space  which  lie 
represents  in  his  pictures  and  his  beautiful  color.  Tlie  lat- 
ter appears  as  if  he  had  first  used  a  silvery  gray,  and  then 
put  his  other  colors  over  that,  which  gives  his  works  a  soft, 
lovely  atmospheric  effect,  such  as  no  other  artist  has  sur- 
passed. When  he  introduced  buildings  into  his  pictures 
they  were  well  done  ;  but  his  figures  and  animals  were  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  sold  the 
landscape,  and  gave  away  the  figures. 

Before  his  death  his  pictures  were  so  much  valued  that 
other  artists  tried  to  imitate  them,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  keep  a  book  of  sketches  by  which  his  works  could  be 
proved.  He  called  this  book*'  Liber  Vcritatis," and  before 
bis  death  it  reached  six  voUimcs  ;  one  of  these  containing 
two  hundred  drawings  is  at  Chatsworth.  A  catalogue  of 
his  works  describes  more  tlian  four  hundred  landscapes. 
AU  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe  have  his  pictures,  and 
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there  are  a  great  number  of  them  in  England,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  collections. 

Sebastian  Houkdon  (i6i6-[67i).  who  was  born  at 
Moiitpch'cr,  made  his  studies  in  Rome.  He  brought  himself 
into  notice  by  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which 
is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  French  Academy.  Bourdon  resided  in  Sweden  for 
some  years  ;  but  was  in  Paris,  aud  held  the  position  of  Rec- 
tor of  the  Academy  when  he  died.  He  painted  a  few  ^(^wr^ 
subjects,  and  two  of  his  portraits  by  himself  are  in  the 
I-oiivre  ;  but  his  best  works  were  landscnpes,  and  in  these  his 
style  was  like  that  of  Salvator  Rosa.  It  has  been  said  that 
Rigaud  assisted  him  in  his  portraits  of  himself.  Bourdon 
made  some  engravings,  and  collectors  prize  his  plates  very 
much. 

There  were  other  French  painters  who  studied  in  Italy, 
but  those  that  1  have  mentioned  are  the  important  ones.  Of 
those  who  studied  in  their  own  country  only,  Eustache  LE 
Sueur  (1617-1655)  was  the  firstcf  any  importance  ;  but  his 
life  was  short  and  uneventful,  and  he  was  not  appreciated. 
His  most  important  works  are  In  the  Louvre. 

Charles  le  Brun  (1619-1690)  was  very  prominent  in 
his  day.  His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Chancellor  Segnier.  This  nobleman's  attention  was  at- 
tracttid  to  the  son,  and  he  at  length  sent  the  young  Le  Brun 
to  Italy  to  study.  He  remained  there  six  years,  and  after 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  made  painter  to  the  king,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  the  court.  He  used  his  opportunities 
to  persuade  Louis  XIV.  to  found  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris,  which  was  done  in  1648.  All  his  principal  pictures 
are  in  the  Louvre. 

Pierre  Mic.naut>  (1612-1695)  has  been  called  "the 
Roman,"  because  he  lived  in  Rome  twenty-two  years,  and 
while  there  was  patronized  by  three  successive  popes.  In 
64  he  was  made  President  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in 
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Rome.  At  length  Ijouis  XIV.  invited  him  to  return  to 
France.  In  1690  he  succeeded  Le  Brun  as  court  painter, 
and  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Academy.  His  portraits 
are  his  best  works,  and  iliese  are  seen  in  the  galleries  of  vari- 
ous Europuan  countries. 

Hyaci.nthe  RiGAl'D  (n55(>-i743)  became  the  most 
distinguished  French  portrait  painter  of  bis  time  ;  but  his 
pictures  are  not  very  attractive  or  interesting  in  our  day. 
lie  finished  them  too  much,  and  so  gave  tliem  an  artificial 
appearance.  Then,  too,  the  costume  of  his  day  was  such 
that  his  portraits  seem  to  be  the  portraits  of  wigs  and  not 
of  people.  They  are  very  numerou?.  He  often  painted  the 
portrait  of  I.ouis  XIV.,  and  liad  illustrious  people  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  among  his  sitters. 

Antoine  Waiteau  (i6«4-i72i)  was  tlie  first  to  practise 
a  ne\v  style  of  painting.  The  habit  of  the  French  court  was 
to  pass  much  lime  in  elegant  out-door  amusements.  Wat- 
teau  represented  the  scenes  of  the  ///«  galantes  and  re- 
unions then  so  much  in  fashion.  His  pictures  arc  crowded 
with  figures  in  beautiful  costumes.  There  arc  groups  of 
Indies  and  gentlemen  promenading,  dancing,  love-making, 
and  lounging  in  pleasant  j;r<mnds  with  temples  and  foun- 
tains and  ever>-thing  beautiful  about  them.  The  pictures 
of  VVatteau  arc  fine,  and  are  seen  in  many  galleries.  His 
color  is  brilliant,  and  to  their  worth  as  pictures  is  added 
the  historical  interest  which  belongs  to  them,  because  they 
give  us  the  best  idea  of  court  life,  dress,  and  m.inners  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  which  can  be  had  from  any  paintings. 

The  followers  of  Wattcau  were  numerous,  but  are  not  of 
great  importance.  There  were  a  few  painters  of  animals  and 
fowers  in  the  French  school ;  but  we  shall  pass  to  Wx^  genre 
painters,  among,  whom  Jkan-Baptiste  GreuzeC  1725-1805) 
w.T.i  important.  He  painted  very  beautiful  pictures  of 
young  girls  and  children.  His  color  is  very  agreeable,  and 
some  of  his  works  are  5nished  as  finely  as  if  they  were  done 
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on  ivory.     Most  of  his  pictures  are  in  private  galleries,  but 
they  arc  seen   in  some   public  collections.     Probably  the 
"  Broken  Jug,"  in  the  Louvre,  is  his  best  known  work.    Hii 
pictures  sell  for  very  lar^c  prices.     At  the  Forstcr  sale  in ' 
1876,  "  A  Little  Girl  with  a  Lap  Dog  in  her  Arms"  brought 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  in   1772 
the  same  picture  was  sold  for  three  hundred  pounds,  and  in' 
1832  it  was  again  sold  for  seven  hundred  and  three  pounds. 
Thus  wc  sec  that  in  fifty-four  years  its  value  had  increased, 
to  inure  than  nine  limes  its  price,  and  in  one  hundred  and' 
four  years  it  brought  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  it  was 
first  sold  for. 

Ci.Auni;  Joseph  Verset  (1714-1789)  was  the  best 
marine  painter  of  the  French  school.  Louis  XV,  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  the  seaports  of  France.  Fifteen  of 
these  pictures  arc  in  the  Louvre.  There  have  been  many 
engravings  after  his  works.  His  pictures  of  Italian  seaports 
and  views  near  Home  and  Tivoli  arc  among  his  best  paint- 
ings. His  color  has  little  variety  ;  but  his  drawing  is  correct, 
and  his  finish  is  very  careful  and  fine.  Vernet  also  made  a 
few  etchings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  JOSEPH 
Makie  Vien  (1716-1S09)  returned  to  the  classic  style 
of  painting,  and  created  a  feeling  against  the  pretty  man- 
ner which  had  been  the  cliief  feature  of  Frenciv  pictures 
for  some  time.  His  pictures  arc  very  numerous  in  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  Paris.  He  was  not  a  great  painter, 
but  he  marks  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  French  painting. 
VicJi  was  the  teacher  of  J.\CQUES  LOUIS  DAVID  (174S-1825), 
who  was  considered  the  first  painter  in  modern  ark  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  so  devoted  to  the 
classic  style  that  he  took  the  remains  of  ancient  art  as 
models  for  the  figures  in  his  pictures.  His  groups  are  like 
groups  of  statues,  and  his  flesh  looks  like  marble,  it  is  so 
hard  and  lifeless.     During  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon 
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this  style  was  carried  to  excess  in  cvcr>'thing  connected  with 
the  arts.  David  was  such  a  favorite  with  the  emperor  that 
after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  banished,  and  his 
family  were  not  allowed  to  bury  him  in  France.  He  hvcd 
in  Brussels,  and  executed  many  of  his  best  pictures  there. 

Antoisl:  Jean  Gros  (1771-183S)  was  a  great  admirer 
of  David,  and  first  attracted  attention  in  1801  by  a  picture 
of"  Bonaparte  on  the  Bridge  of  Areola."  After  this  Gros 
painted  many  such  works,  and  principally  represented  mil- 
itary events.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  very  coarse.  The 
"  Plague  at  Jaffa  "  and  the  "  Field  of  Eylan  "  arc  of  this 
type,  and  the  first  is  disgusting.  Among  his  best  works  3s 
"  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  visiting  the  Tombs  at  St.  Denis." 
But  although  he  received  many  honors,  and  was  made  a 
baron  by  Charles  X..  he  could  not  bear  the  criticism  which 
was  made  upon  his  pictures,  and  finally  drowned  himself  in 
the  Seine  near  Meudon. 

Paul  Delarocuk  (1797-1856)  was  bom  at  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Baron  Gros.  He  became  a  celebrated  artist 
and  xvas  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  I*  ranee,  a  Pro- 
fessor in  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  His  principal  works  represent  scenes  of  impor- 
tant historical  interest,  and  he  so  arranged  them  that  they 
appeal  to  one's  sympathies  with  great  powei'.  Among  these 
pictures  arc  the  "  Condemnation  of  Marie  Antoinette," 
the  "  Death  of  tlie  Duke  of  Guise,"  *'  Cromwell  Contem- 
plating the  Remains  of  Charles  i.,"and  other  similar  his- 
torical incidents.  His  design  was  according  to  academical 
rules  ;  but  he  was  not  entirely  conventional,  and  in  some  of 
his  religious  pictures  there  was  much  expression  and  tlccp 
feeling. 

His  largest  and  most  famous  work  is  the  "  Hemicycle," 
in  riScole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.  He  was  occupied  with 
this  painting  during  three  years ;  it  contains  sevcnty-five 
figures  of  life  size.     The  arts  of  drflcrent  countries  and  ages 
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are  represented  tn  it  by  portraits  of  the  artists  of  the  times 
and  nations  typified.  Thus  it  is  very  interesting  when  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  great  collection  of  portraits.  Dclaroche 
married  the  daughter  of  Horace  Vernet,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  figure  which  stands  for  Gothic  Architecture  is  a  por- 
trait of  her.  The  Hemicycle  is  richly  colored,  and  ha*  a 
great  deal  of  fine  paiiTting  in  it ;  but  from  its  very  nature  it 
has  uo  dramatic  power,  and  does  not  arouse  any  deep  sen- 
timent in  one  who  studies  it.  Delaroche  was  paid  only 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  this  great  labor,  and  re- 
fused to  have  any  further  reward. 

Perhaps  none  of  his  works  are  more  powerful  than  the 
"  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise."  You  will  easily  recall  the 
circumstances  of  his  assassination  :  the  painter  has  so  rep- 
resented it  that  one  really  forgets  that  it  is  a  picture,  and 
can  only  remember  the  horror  of  the  crime.  The  corpse  of 
the  duke  is  on  one  side  of  the  immense  chamber,  near  the 
bed  ;  the  assassins  are  in  a  terrified  group  on  the  other  side, 
and  with  them  the  cowardly  king,  who  was  absolutely  afraid 
of  the  dead  body  of  his  victim.  The  picture  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  that  may  be  given  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  historical -genre  art.  This  picture  was 
sold  in  1853  for  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  (Fig.  69). 

Jean  Louis  Gbkicault  (1791-1824).  He  was  born 
at  Rouen,  nnd  studied  first  under  Gu^rin  and  then  in  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  master  of  any  power  who  entirely  dismissed 
the  influence  of  the  art  of  David  with  its  marble  flesh  and 
statuesque  effect.  The  one  great  work  by  which  he  is 
known  is  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  which  is  in  the 
Louvre,  and  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  advent  of  the 
modern  French  school. 

Eugene  Delacroix  (1799-1863)  was  the  son  of  a  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  born  to  position  and  wealth. 
But  through  misfortunes  all  this  was  changed,  and  he  was 
forced  to  work  hard  for  his  living.     At  last  he  managed 
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to  Study  under  Gut^rin,  and  in  the  studio  of  the  master  be- 
came the  friend  ofGdricault.  The  first  work  which  brought 
Delacroix  fame  was  a  picture  of  a  scene  from  Dante's  '*  In- 
ferno," in  which  Dante  sees  some  of  his  old  acquaintances 
who  were  condemned  to  float  upon  the  lake  u'hich  surrounds 
the  infernal  city.  Thi^  work  was  exhibited  in  1822,  and 
was  bought  for  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Baron 
Gros  tried  to  be  his  friend  ;  but  Delacroix  wished  to 
follow  his  own  course,  and  for  some  time  had  but  small 
success. 

He  travelled  in  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  and  at 
length  was  commissioned  by  Thiers  to  do  some  decorative 
work  in  the  throiie-rooui  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
waa  much  criticised,  but  at  length  was  accepted  as  a  great 
artist,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1857.  He 
received  another  important  order  for  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Some  of  his  works  are  at  Versailles,  and  others  are  seen  in 
various  churches  of  Paris.  When  they  arc  considered  as  a 
whole  they  are  effective,  but  they  do  not  bear  examination  ; 
his  design  was  free  and  spirited  and  his  color  good,  and  he 
painted  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  able  to  vary  the  ex- 
pression of  his  work  to  suit  the  impression  he  wished  to 
produce. 

£mile  Jean  Horace  Vern'et(i789-i863)  was  bom  in 
the  Louvre.  He  studied  under  his  father.  Carle  Vernet, 
who  was  the  son  of  Claude  Joseph  Vernet.  Carle  was  a 
witty  man,  and  it  is  satd  that  when  he  was  dying  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  much  I  resemble  the  Grand  Dauphin — son 
of  a  king,  father  of  a  king,  and  never  a  king  myself!  "  In 
spite  of  his  being  less  than  his  father  or  his  son,  he  was  a 
good  painter  of  horses.  When  Horace  Vernet  was  but 
fifteen  years  old  he  supported  himself  by  drawing;  he 
studied  with  Vincent,  and  drew  from  living  models.  In 
1814  he  showed  such  bravery  at  the  Rarrierc  of  CHchy  that 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor  : 
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before  he  died  he  was  a  grand  officer  of  the  order  on  ac- 
count of  his  artistic  merits.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Institute  and  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Rome. 

His  best  works  were  executed  in  Rome,  where  he  spent 
seven  years ;  he  travelled  in  Algiers,  Syria,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Russia,  and  England,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  honors  which  his  genius  merited.  His  works  em- 
braced a  great  variet>'  of  subjects,  and  it  is  said  that  he  often 
finished  his  picture  the  first  time  he  went  over  it,  and  did 
nut  retouch  it.  There  is  no  doubt  tJiat  in  certain  ways  the 
excellence  of  Vernet  has  been  over-estimated,  and  he  has 
been  too  much  praised  ;  but  his  remarkable  memory,  which 
enabled  him  truthfully  to  paint  scenes  he  had  witnessed, 
and  his  facility  of  execution,  are  worthy  of  honorable  men- 
tion. 

When  twenty  years  old  Vernet  was  married,  and  from 
this  time  lie  kept  an  expense  account  in  which  all  the  prices 
he  received  for  his  works  arc  set  down.  The  smallest  is 
twenty-four  sous  for  a  tulip;  the  largest  is  fifty  thousand 
francs  for  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

About  1S17  Vernet  became  the  favorite  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  was  therefore  unpopular  with  the  royal  party. 
In  1820  he  had  made  himself  so  displeasing  to  the  king  by 
some  lithographs  which  were  scattered  among  the  people, 
that  it  was  thought  best  for  him  to  leave  Paris.  However, 
he  overcame  all  this,  and  four  years  later  Charles  X.  sat  to 
him  for  his  portrait.  From  this  time  orders  and  money 
flowed  in  from  all  sides. 

The  Verncls  hud  originated  in  Avignon,  and  in  1826, 
when  the  museum  there  was  opened,  Horace  and  his  father 
were  invited  to  be  present.  Every  honor  was  shown  them  ; 
poema  were  read  in  their  praise  ;  they  were  conducted  to 
the  home  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  piously  saluted,  and 
inscribed  their  names  upon  the  door-posts.  After  they  re- 
turned to  Paris  they  received  rich  gifts  in  return  for  the  pic- 
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turcs  thcj'  had  given  to  Avignon.  The  Gallery  Vernet,  which 
contains  works  by  Antoine,  Fran9ois,  Joseph,  Carle,  and 
Horace  Vernet,  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  place  by  the  people 
of  that  region. 

When  Horace  Vernet  was  Director  of  the  Academy  in 
Rome  he  held  saions  weekly  ;  they  were  very  gay,  and  all 
people  of  distinction  who  lived  in  Rome  or  visited  that  city 
were  seen  at  these  receptions,  dancing  and  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  lively  French  manner.  But  after  1830  he  felc 
that  the  V^itla  Medici  was  a  prison.  lie  wished  to  follow 
the  French  army  in  the  East,  and  three  years  later  did  go 
to  Algiers.  In  the  same  year  the  king  decided  to  convert 
tiie  palace  at  Versailles  into  an  historical  museum,  and  from 
this  time  Vernet  had  but  two  ideas,  the  East  and  Versailles. 
Almost  every  work  he  did  was  connected  with  these  two 
thoughts. 

Louis  Philippe  now  desired  him  to  paint  four  battle* 

)ieces  ;  but  Vernet  objected  that  no  room  was  large  enough 

please  him  :  for  this  reason  a  floor  was  removed,  two 

)ries  turned  into  one,  and  the  grand  Gallery  of  Battles 

lade.     At  length   he  had  a  difficulty  with  the  king  and 

Fcnt  to  Russia  ;  but  hearing  that  his  father  was  dying  he 

returned  to  Paris,  and  was  made  welcome  back  to  Versailles, 

where  he  wiis  really  necessary. 

We  cannot  stay  to  recount  the  honors  which  were 
shoivcred  upon  him,  and  which  he  always  received  with 
great  modesty  of  demeanor.  He  went  from  one  triumph 
I  another  until  1848,  when  the  Revolution  almost  broke  his 
leart;  he  worked  on,  but  his  happiness  was  over,  [n  the 
great  Exposition  of  1855  he  had  a  whole  sa/on  devoted  to 
^^a%  works,  and  men  from  all  the  world  came  to  see  and  to 
^braise.  He  lived  still  eight  years  ;  he  made  pictures  of  in- 
^Kidcnts  in  the  Crimean  War ;  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Na- 
^^olcon  HI.,  but  he  wrote  of  himself:  "When  time  has 
worn  out    a  portion  of  our  faculties  we  arc  not  entirely 
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destroyed ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  leave  the 
first  rank  and  content  one's  self  with  the  fourth."' 

His  industry  and  the  amount  of  work  he  did  are  simply 
marvellous.  He  loved  excitement  and  adventure,  and  the 
works  which  have  these  elements  were  his  best — and  he  liked 
best  to  do  them.  His  color  cannot  be  praised  ;  he  had  no 
lofty  intellectual  aims  ;  he  was  clever  to  a  high  degree,  but 
he  was  not  great ;  he  was  one  to  whom  the  happy  medium 
of  praise  should  be  given,  for  he  neither  merits  severity  of 
criticism  nor  immoderate  praise  ;  he  was  simply  a  gifted 
painter  and  "  the  greatest  and  last  of  the  Vernets." 

He  is  also  the  last  French  painter  of  whom  we  shall 
speak,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  excellent  artists 
of  our  own  day,  who  would  require  a  volume  devoted  strictly 
to  themselves. 


CMAPTItR  VII, 


PAINTING   IN  ENGLAND. 


IN  early  day^  in  Engknd  there  were  miniature-pain  tot's, 
and  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturj'  there  were 
some  very  Important  English  painters  of  this  kind.  Hefore 
the  days  of  Charles  I.  the  Kngh'sh  kings  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  inviting  forei^^n  artists  to  England,  and  commis- 
sions were  given  to  them.  The  painters  who  were  most 
prominent  in  England  were  of  the  Elemiiih  school,  and  even 
under  Charles  I.,  as  we  have  seen,  Rubens  and  Vandyck 
were  the  principal  painters  in  England.  But  in  the  reign  of 
this  king  some  native  artists  made  names  for  themselves, 
and  what  wc  call  the  English  school  of  painting  may  really 
be  dated  from  this  lime. 

Before  speaking  of  painters  I  must  mention  one  minia- 
tnrist  whose  works  were  in  demand  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  in  England.  Samuel  Cooper  (1609-1672)  has 
been  called  *•  the  Vandyck  in  liitlc,"  and  there  is  far  more 
breadth  In  his  works  than  is  usual  in  miniature.  He 
painted  likenesses  of  many  eminent  persons,  and  his  works 
now  have  an  honorable  place  In  many  collections. 

William  Dobson  (1610-1646)  has  been  mentioned  In 
our  account  of  Vandyck  as  a  painter  whom  the  great  master 
befriended  and  recommended  to  Charles  I.  He  became  a 
good  portrait-painter,  and  after  Vandyck's  death  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant-painter  to  the  king.  His  portraits  are 
full  of  dignity  ;  the  face  shadows  are  dark,  and  his  color  ex- 
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cellent.  He  did  not  excel  in  painting  historical  subjects. 
Vandyck  was  succeeded  at  court  by  two  foreign  arti<;ts  who 
arc  so  closely  associated  with  Huglond  that  they  arc  always 
spoken  of  as  English  artists. 

Peter  van  DER  Faes  (1618-1680),  who  was  born  in 
Westphalia,  is  known  to  us  as  Sir  I'eter  Lelv.  He  be- 
came the  most  celebrated  portrait-painter  after  Vandyck, 
and  his  "  Beauties  at  Hampton  Court  "  arc  pictures  which 
are  known  the  world  over.  He  has  been  accused  of  not 
painting  eyes  as  he  ought ;  but  the  ladies  of  his  day  had  an 
aifectation  in  the  use  of  their  eyes.  Tliey  tried  to  have  "  the 
sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul,"  so  Sir  I'ctcr  Leiy 
was  not  to  blame  for  painting  tlicm  as  these  ladies  wished 
them  to  be.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  H.,  and  became 
very  rich.  His  portraits  of  men  were  not  equal  to  those  of 
women.  When  Cromwell  gave  him  a  co'mniissjon  to  paint 
his  portrait,  he  said  :  "  Mr.  Lcly,  I  desire  you  will  use  all 
your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter 
me  at  all ;  but  remark  all  these  roughne>ses,  pimples,  warts, 
and  everything  as  you  sec  me,  otherwise  1  will  never  pay 
you  a  farthing  for  it."  Sir  Peter  Lcly  was  buried  in  Co- 
x'cnt  Garden,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory'  with 
a  bust  by  Gibbon. 

Sir  GoUFKEY  KsELLER  (1646-1723),  born  at  Lilbeck, 
WM  a  rival  to  Sir  Peter  LeIy,  and  had  the  honor  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  eight  crowned  heads  and  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  other  people  of  importance.  He  had  studied  both 
the  Dutch  and  Italian  manner  ;  for  he  was  the  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Bol,  of  Carlo  Maratti  and  Bernini.  Some  critic* 
praise  his  pictures  very  much,  while  others  point  out  many 
defects  in  them.  He  painted  very  rapidly,  and  he  some- 
times hurried  his  pictures  off  for  the  sake  of  money ;  but  his 
Iftnishcd  works  are  worthy  of  remark.  He  especially  ex- 
celled in  painting  hair;  his  drawing  was  correct;  some 
^H  of  his  groups  of  children  arc  fine  pictures ;  and  some 
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iiULilonnas  that  he  painted,  using  lits  sitters  us  models,  are 
works  of  merit.  His  monument  was  made  by  Rysbrach, 
and  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Both  Sir  Peter  I-ely  and  Sir  Godfrey  KncUcr  had  pupils 
and  followers ;  but  there  was  no  original  English  artist 
before  the  time  of  WiLLiA>f  HOGARTH  (1697-1764),  and  he 
may  really  be  named  as  the  first  master  of  a  purely  Knglish 
school  of  painting.  When  Hogarth  was  fifteen  years  old 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith,  and  tlie  grotesque 
designs  which  he  copied  for  armorial  bearhigs  helped  to 
increase  his  natural  love  for  all  that  was  ridiculous  and 
strange.  After  1718  he  was  much  occupied  in  engraving 
for  booksellers,  and  at  length  he  began  to  paint  small  ^{'wr<^ 
pictures  and  some  portraits,  in  which  he  made  good  success, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  fitted  for  other  work.  In  1730  he 
married  the  dnughlcr  of  the  artist,  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
without  the  consent  of  her  father. 

Soon  after  this  he  began  his  series  of  pictures  called  the 
"  Harlot's  Progress,"  :iiid  when  Sir  James  saw  them  he  was 
so  satisfied  with  the  talent  of  Hogarth  that  he  declared 
that  such  an  artist  could  support  a  wife  who  had  no  dower, 
and  the  two  painters  were  soon  reconciled  to  each  other. 
Before  1744  Hogarth  had  also  painted  the  scries  of  ihc 
"  Rake's  Progress  '*  and  "  Marriage  h  la  Mode"  (Fig.  71). 

These  arc  all  pictures  which  hold  up  the  customs  of  the 
time  to  ridicule  and  satire,  and  his  works  of  this  kind  are 
almost  numberless.  He  explains  as  follows  the  cause  of  his 
painting  in  this  way:  "The  reasons  which  induced  mc  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  designing  were  that  I  thought  both 
critics  and  painters  had.  in  the  historical  style,  quite  over- 
looked that  intermediate  species  of  subjects  which  may  be 
placed  between  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque.  I  therefore 
wished  to  compose  pictures  on  canvas  similar  to  representa- 
tions on  the  stage ;  and  further  hope  that  tliey  will  be  tried 
by  the  same  test  and  criticised  by  the  same  criticism." 
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It  was  in  this  sort  of  picture  that  Hogarth  made  himself 
great,  though  he  supported  himself  for  several  years  by 
portrait-painting,  tn  which  art  he  holds  a  reputable  place. 
Most  of  his  important  pictures  are  in  public  galleries. 

Ifogarth  was  a  fine  engraver,  and  left  many  plates  after 
his  own  works,  which  are  far  better  and  more  spirited  than 
another  artist  could  have  made  them.  The  pictures  of 
Hogarth  have  good  qualities  aside  from  their  peculiar  fea- 
tures. He  made  his  interiors  spacious,  and  the  furniture 
and  all  the  details  were  well  arranged ;  his  costumes  were 
exact,  as  was  also  the  expression  of  his  faces  ;  his  painting 
was  good,  and  his  color  excellent.  In  1753  he  published  a 
book  called  the  "  Analysis  of  Beauty." 

Ever  after  his  first  success  his  career  was  a  prosperous 
one.  He  rode  in  his  carriage,  and  was  the  associate  and 
friend  of  men  in  good  positions.  Hogarth  was  buried  in 
Chiswick  Churcliyard,  and  on  his  tombstone  arc  tliesc  lines, 
written  by  David  Garrick  : 

"  Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind  1 
Who  rcach'd  the  noblcsC  point  of  .\rl, 
Whose  pictuv'd  morals  ch.'um  the  mind. 
And  through  the  eye,  correct  the  heart. 
irCciiiuii  fire  Ihcc,  render,  st.iy  ; 
If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  th«c,  turn  away, 
For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here." 


The  next  important  English  painter  \vas  Rtcuari> 
Wilson  (1713-1782J,  and  he  was  important  not  so  much  for 
what  he  painted  as  for  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  landscape-pninters  among  English  artists.  He  ne\'cr 
attained  wealth  or  great  reputation,  although  nfter  his  return 
from  studying  in  Italy  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

We  come  now  to  Sir  JoSHUA  REYNOLDS  (1723-1792), 
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who  was  born  at  Flymptoii,  in  Devonsliirc.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman  and  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Plympton.  Joshua  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession 
by  his  parents ;  but  his  love  of  drawing  was  so  marked  that, 
as  the  opportunity  offered  for  him  to  go  to  London  and 
study  under  Hudson,  liis  father  billowed  him  lo  do  su. 
After  various  changes,  in  1749  he  was  able  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  remained  in  Italy  three  years  (Pig.  70). 

When  he  returned  to  ICngland  he  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion to  his  pictures,  and  it  was  not  long  before  both  fame 
and  fortune  were  secured  to  him.  His  life  was  a  very  quiet 
one,  with  little  of  incident  that  can  be  related  here.  His 
sister  kept  his  house  for  iiim.  and  he  lived  generously,  having 
company  to  dinner  almost  daily.  His  friends  were  among 
the  best  people  of  the  time,  including  such  persons  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  Percy,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  the  Hurkcs,  and  many 
others.  The  day  before  Johnson  died  he  told  Reynolds 
that  he  had  three  requests  to  m;ikc  of  him:  that  he  would 
forgive  him  thirty  pounds  winch  he  liad  lent  him,  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  would  not  paint  on  Sunday. 
Sir  Joshua  promised  to  do  these  things,  and  remembered 
his  promise. 

Sir  Joshua  was  skilful  in  compliments.  \Vhen  he  painted 
his  famous  picture  of  Mrs,  Siddons  as  the  "  Tragic  Muse  " 
he  put  his  name  on  the  border  of  her  garment.  The  actress 
Went  near  the  picture  to  examine  it,  and  when  she  saw  the 
name  she  smiled.  Tlie  artist  said:  "  I  could  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  sending  my  name  to  posterity  on  the  hem  of 
your  garment." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  fame  rests  upon  his  portraits,  and 
in  these  he  is  almost  unrivalled.  His  pictures  of  children 
arc  especially  fine.  It  was  his  custom  to  receive  six  sitters 
daily.  He  kept  a  list  of  those  who  were  sitting  and  of 
others  who  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  have  their  portraits 
Bude  by  him.     Me  also  had  sketches  of  the  different  per- 
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traits  he  had  painted,  imd  whets  ncw-comcrs  liad  looked 
them  over  and  chosen  the  position  they  wished,  he  sketched 
it  on  canvas  and  then  made  the  likeness  to  correspond.  In 
this  way,  when  at  his  best,  he  was  able  to  paint  a  portrait 
in  about  four  hours.  His  sitters'  chairs  moved  on  casters, 
and  were  placed  on  a  platform  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
Hoor.  He  worked  standing,  and  used  brushes  with  handles 
eighteen  inches  long,  moving  them  with  great  rapidity. 

In  1768  Sir  Joshua  was  made  the  iirst  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  it  was  tticii  that  he  was  knighted  by 
the  king.  He  read  lectures  at  the  Academy  until  1790, 
when  he  took  his  leave.  During  these  years  he  sent  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  pictures  to  the  various  exiiibitions. 
]n  17S2  he  had  a  slight  shock  of  paralysis,  but  was  quite 
well  until  1789,  when  he  feared  that  he  should  be  blind,  and 
from  this  time  he  did  not  paint.  He  was  ill  about  three 
months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1792. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  state  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
then  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  colors  used  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  are  now  much  faded  in  many  of  his  pictures. 
Those  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  London,  arc,  however,  in 
good  preservation.  Naturally,  since  so  many  of  his  pictures 
were  portraits  they  arc  in  the  collections  of  private  families 
tn  England,  and  but  few  of  thcra  arc  seen  in  European  gal- 
leries. There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  his  man- 
ner in  the  pictures  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where 
ilierc  are  several  portraits,  some  pictures  of  children,  and 
the  •'  Graces  Decorating  a  Statue  of  Hymen." 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  think  of  a  great  artist  as  a 
genial,  happy  man,  who  is  dear  to  his  friends,  and  has  a  full, 
rich  life  outside  of  his  profession.  Such  a  life  had  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  one  writer  says  of  him  :  "  They  made 
him  a  knight — this  famous  painter  ;  they  buried  him  '  with 
17 
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an  empire's  lamentation  ; '  but  nothing  honors  him  more 
than  the  •  folio  English  dictionary  of  the  last  revision' 
which  Johnson  left  to  him  in  his  will,  the  dedication  that 
poor,  loving  Goldsmith  t^^aced  in  the  '  Deserted  Village.' 
and  the  tears  which  five  years  after  his  death  even  Burke 
could  not  forbear  tn  shed  over  his  memory." 

Thomas  GAIXSBOROt'Gn  (1727-17*4^)  was  born  in  Sud- 
bury, in  Suffbllc.  and  when  still  quite  young  went  to  London, 
and  studied  under  Francis  Hayman,  who  was  not  an 
eminent  painter.  Gainsborough  became  one  of  the  most 
important  masters  of  the  English  school,  especially  in  land- 
scape paintin{;  and  the  representation  of  rustic  figures.  His 
portraits  were  not  as  good  in  color  as  those  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  they  have  a  bUiish*gray  hue  in  the  flesh  tints; 
but  they  arc  always  graceful  and  ciiarming.  His  landscapes 
are  not  like  tliose  of  any  other  master.  They  arc  not  exact 
in  the  detail  of  leaves  and  llowers — a  botanist  could  tind 
many  faults  in  them— but  they  arc  like  nature  in  spirit :  they 
seem  to  have  the  air  blowing  through  them,  they  arc  fresh 
and  dewy  when  it  is  morning  in  them,  and  quiet  and  peace- 
ful when  evening  comes  under  his  brush.  In  many  of  his 
pictures  he  put  a  cart  and  a  white  animal. 

His  rustic  figures  have  the  true  country  life  in  them: 
they  seem  to  have  fed  upon  the  air,  and  warmed  themselves 
in  the  sun  until  they  arc  plump  and  rosy  as  country  lads 
and  lasses  should  be.  His  best  genre  pictures  arc  the 
"  Cottage  Girl,"  the  "  Woodman  and  Dog  in  a  Storm,"  the 
"  Cutlaije  Door."  and  the  "  Shepherd  Boy  in  a  Shower." 
He  painted  a  picture  of  a  "  Girl  and  Pigs,"  for  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  paid  him  one  hundred  guineas. 

In  character  Gainsborough  M-as  very  attractive,  though 
somcwh:it  contradictory  in  his  moods.  He  was  generous 
and  genial,  lovable  and  affectionate  ;  he  was  also  contradic- 
tory and  impulsive,  not  to  say  capricious.  His  wife  and  he 
had  little  quarrels  which  they  settled  in  this  wise :    When 
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Jainsborough  hnd  spoken  to  her  unkindly,  he  would  quickly 
repent,  and  write  a  note  to  say  so,  and  address  it  to  his 
wife's  spaniel,  called  "Tristram,"  and  sign  it  with  the  name 
of  his  pet  dog,  "  Fox."  Then  Margaret  Gainsborough 
would  answer  :  "  My  own,  dear  Fox,  you  arc  always  loving 
and  good,  and  1  am  a  naughty  little  female  ever  to  worry 
you  as  I  too  often  do,  so  we  will  kiss,  and  say  no  more 
about  it;  your  own  affectionate  Trjs."  Like  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough  had  many  warm  friends,  and  when  he  died 
Sir  Joshua  himself  watched  by  his  bedside,  and  bent  to  catch 
his  last  word,  which  was  the  name  of  Vandyck. 

JiJiiN  Singleton  Coplev  (1737-1815)  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.,  to  which  place  his  parents  arc  said  to 
have  immigrated  from  Limerick,  Ireland.  The  father  was 
descended  from  the  Copleys  of  Yorkshire.  England,  and  the 
motlier  from  the  Singletons  of  County  Clare,  both  families 
of  note.  When  young  Copley  was  eleven  years  old  his 
mother  was  married  to  Fctcr  Pclham,  a  widower  with  three 
sons — Peter,  Charles,  and  William — and  who  subsequently 
became  the  father  of  another  son,  Henry,  by  this  second 
marriage.  Mr.  Pclham  was  a  portrait  painter  and  a  mezzo- 
tint engraver  of  unusual  merit.  One  authority  calls  him 
"  the  founder  of  tliosc  arts  in  New  England."  Mr.  Pclham 
was  also  a  man  of  education,  a  land  surveyor,  and  a  mathe- 
matician. Itc  was  thus  well  qualified  to  educate,  assist,  and 
stimulate  young  Copley  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  so  natural 
and  congenial  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  studious 
and  quiet,  and  to  have  made  rapid  advances.  When  he 
was  fifteen  years  old  he  painted  a  portrait  of  his  step-brother, 
Charles  Pclham.  now  in  the  family  of  a  great-grandson,  Mr. 
Charles  Pclham  Curtis,  of  Boston.  At  sixteen  he  published 
an  engraving  of  Rev.  William  Wclstced,  from  a  portrait 
painted  by  himself.  The  same  year  he  painted  the  portrait 
of  a  child — afterward  Dr.  dc  Mountfort — now  owned  in  De- 
troiL     In  (754  he  painted  an  allegorical  picture  of  Mars, 
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Venus,  and  Vulcan,  thirty  inches  long  bytwcnty-fivc  wide, 
now  owned  in  13  ridge  water.  Mass,  The  next  year  he-painted 
a  miniature  of  George  Washington,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
Governor  Shirley  at  the  time.  This  picture  now  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  late  George  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York 
City.  In  1756  he  painted  a  three-quarters  length  portrait 
of  General  WiUiam  Uratlle,  Ufe  size,  signed  and  dated,  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  William  S.  Appleton.  He  now  improved 
rapidly  A  crayon  portrait  of  Miss  Rebecca  Gardiner,  af- 
terward Mrs.  Philip  Dumarcsq,  an  oil  painting  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Perkins,  a  portrait  of  Rebecca  BoyUton,  afterward 
wife  of  Governor  Gill,  portraits  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
grandparents  of  General  William  Raymond  Lcc,  all  exist 
and  attest  the  continued  growth  ofhis  powers.  These  date 
between  1763  and  1769.  During  this  time  he  had  access  to 
and  was  a  visitor  :n  houses  where  were  portraits  by  Sari- 
bcst,  niackburn,  Liopoldt,  and  even  by  Vandyck  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Kncller.  Mr,  Augustus  Thorndike  Perkins,  in  his 
carefully  written  monograph  on  Copley,  says  that  our  artist 
must  have  seen  all  these  pictures,  since,  as  Dr.  Gardiner 
says,  "  his  genial  disposition  and  his  courtly  manners  make 
him  a  welcome  guest  everywhere."  Mr.  Perkins  remarks 
that  Copley  must  have  studied  with  lilackburn  ;  that  he 
imitated,  but  in  some  respects  surpassed  him.  "  Both  fre- 
quently used,  cither  as  the  lining  of  a  dress  or  as  tlrapcr>', 
a  certain  shade  uf  mauve  pink  ;  Blackburn  uses  this  shade 
feebly,  while  Copley  dashes  it  on  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter." On  November  16,  I7rt().  C"|>Iey  married  Susan  (or 
Susannah,  as  it  is  sometimes  written),  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  to 
whom,  as  agent  of  the  East  India  Company  of  London,  was 
consigned  the  tea  thrown  overboard  in  lioston  harbor. 
From  all  accounts  he  soon  began  to  live  in  good  style  ;  and 
as.  in  1771.  Colonel  Trumbull  found  him  living  opposite  the 
Common,  it  is  probable  that  he  purchased  at  about  that 
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lime  the  property  which  afterward  became  so  valuable,  al- 
though long  after  Copley  had  ceased  to  be  the  owner.  In 
1773,  says  the  late  eminent  conveyancer,  Nathaniel  Inger- 
wjU  Bowditch,  "  Copley  owned  all  the  land  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Charles  River,  thence  by  Beacon  Street  to  Walnut 
Street,  thence  by  Walnut  Street  to  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  thence 
by  Ml.  Vernon  Stre'et  to  Louisburg  Square,  thence  by  Lou- 
isburg  Square  to  Pinckncy  Street,  thence  by  Pinckncy 
Street  to  the  water,  containing  about  eleven  acres  of  land." 
Tiiis  land  is  now  covered  with  handsome  residences,  and  is 
of  great  value.  An  agent  of  Copley's  sold  his  property 
after  he  went  abroad  without  being  authorized  to  do  so,  and, 
although  his  son  came  over  in  1795  to  look  into  the  matter, 
he  was  only  able  to  secure  a  compromise  by  which  a  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  guineas  was  paid  in  hnal  settlement. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Copley  painted  his  picture  of  a 
"  Boy  with  a  Squirrel,"  which  he  .sent  anonymously  to  Ben- 
jamin West,  in  London,  for  exhibition.  West  judged  from 
the  wood  on  which  the  picture  was  stretched  and  from  the 
kind  of  squirrel  that  the  work  was  American,  and  so  excel- 
lent was  the  painting  that  a  rule  of  the  institution  was  set 
aside,  and  the  picture  exhibited.  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  James  S.  Amory.  of  Boston,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  artist.  The  boy  in  the  picture  was  his  half- 
brother  Henry.  The  picture  was  so  favorably  received 
that  Copley  was  advised  to  go  to  England.  Me  sailed  in 
!774,  and  never  returned, 

Mr.  Copley,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  and  through  Italy,  studying  in  Parma  and 
in  Rome.  He  visited  Naples  and  Pxstum  also.  It  is  said 
that  he  studied  so  diligently  that  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  paint  two  portraits  in  Rome.  In  i"75  he  trav- 
elled and  studied  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in  France. 
This  same  year  his  wife  and  family  joined  him  in  England. 
These  consisted  of  his  wife,  his  son,  John  Singleton,  who 
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afterward  became  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst ; 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterward  married  to  a  distinguished 
merchant  in  Huston,  and  wlio  survived  to  a  great  age  ;  Mary- 
Copley,  who  lived  unmarried  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
four  ;  and  another  son  who  died  young.  In  1777  he  was 
made  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  six  years 
later  an  Academician.  He  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess. He  wasofiered  five  hundred  guineas  to  paint  a  family 
group  of  six  persons.  The  well-known  group  of  Copley's 
family,  called  the  "  Family  Picture,"  the  "  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham,''  and  *'  Watson  and  the  Shark,"  were  on  his  easel 
in  1780.  The  picture  of  Lord  Chatham  falling  senseless  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  commenced  soon  after  his  death  in 
177S.  It  \vas  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred copies  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Copley  exhibited 
the  picture,  to  his  own  profit  as  well  as  fame. 

In  1781  occurred  the  death  of  Major  Picrson,  shot  in  the 
moment  of  victory  over  the  French  troops  who  had  invaded 
the  island  of  Jersey.  His  death  was  instantly  avenged  by 
his  black  servant,  and  of  this  scentj  Copley  made  one  of  his 
finest  pictures.  He  took  pains,  with  his  usual  honesty,  to  go 
to  St.  Helicr's,  and  make  a  drawing  of  the  locality.  The 
picture  is  thoroughly  realistic,  although  painful.  His  large 
picture  of  the  "  Repulse  and  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Float- 
ing Batteries  at  Gibraltar  "  was  painted  on  commission  from 
the  city  of  London.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  but  there  are  so  many  figures  and 
so  much  distance  to  be  shown  in  the  painting  that  the  artist 
really  needed  more  room.  Of  the  commander,  Lord  Heath- 
field.  Sir  Robert  Royd,  Sir  William  Green,  and  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  others,  the  artist  made  careful  portraits. 

The  stor>'  told  by  Elkanah  Watson  shows  Copley's  strong- 
sympathy  for  America.  In  1782  Watson  was  in  London,  and 
Copley  made  a  full-length  portrait  of  him,  and  in  his  jour- 
nal Watson  says:  "  The  painting  was  finished  in  most  ex- 
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quisite  style  in  every  part,  except  the  background,  which 
Copley  and  I  dcsigneti  lo  represent  a  ship  bearing  to  Amer- 
ica the  acknowledgments  of  our  independence.  The  sun 
was  just  rising  upon  the  stripes  of  the  Union  streaming 
from  her  gaff.  All  was  complete  save  the  flag,  which 
Copley  did  not  deem  proper  to  hoist  under  the  present 
circumstances,  as  his  gallery  was  the  constant  resort  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  nobility.  I  dined  with  the  artist  on 
the  glorious  5th  of  December.  1782.  After  listening  with 
him  to  the  speech  of  the  king  formally  rccogniiiing  the 
United  States  of  America  as  in  the  rank  of  nations,  pre- 
vious to  dinner,  and  immediately  after  our  return  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  invited  nie  into  his  studio,  and  there, 
with  a  bold  hand,  a  ma<itcr's  touch,  and,  1  believe,  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  he  attached  to  the  ship  the  stars  and  stripes. 
This  was,  1  imagine,  the  Jirst  American  Hag  hoisted  in  Old 
England." 

Copley  purchased,  for  a  London  residence,  the  mansion- 
house  in  George  Street  belonging  to  Lord  Fauconburg. 
It  afterward  became  more  widely  known  as  the  residence 
of  his  son.  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Lord  Mansfield's  residence 
was  near  by,  and  among  the  many  commissions  from  public 
men  was  one  to  paint  his  lordship's  portrait.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  commissions  was  one  to 
paint  the  picture  of  Charles  I .  demanding  the  five  obnoxious 
members  from  the  Long  Parliament,  for  which  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  Boston  paid  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  said  that  every  face  in  this  great  picture  was 
taken  from  a  portrait  at  thai  time  extant ;  and  Mrs.  Gardiner 
Greene  narrates  that  she  and  her  father  were  driven  in  a 
po»l-chajsc  over  a  considerable  part  of  England,  visiting 
every  house  in  whicli  there  was  a  picture  of  a  member  of 
the  famous  Parliament,  and  were  always  received  as  honored 
guests.  Copley's  painting  of  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham 
was  much  admired.     So  numerous  were  the  subscriptions 
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for  the  engraving  that  it  is  said  Copley  must  have  received 
nearly,  or  quite,  eleven  thousand  pounds  for  the  picture 
and  the  engraved  copies.  It  was  quite  natural  for  Copley 
to  be  popular  with  New  Engtanders  ;  indeed,  almost  every 
Bostonian,  at  one  time,  on  visiting  London,  made  a  point  to 
bring  home  his  portrait  by  Copley,  if  possible.  There  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  country  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
oil-paintings,  thirty-five  crayons,  and  fourteen  miniatures 
by  him.  These  pictures  are  carefully  cherished,  as  arc  indeed 
alt  memorials  of  this  generous  and  kindly  gentleman.  Al- 
though his  life  was  mostly  passed  in  England,  where  he 
obtnined  wealth  and  renown,  yet  in  a  strong  sense  he  could 
be  claimed  for  Boston,  as  It  was  there  he  was  bom  ;  it  was 
tliere  he  received  his  artistic  bias  and  education ;  it  was 
tlierc  he  was  married,  and  had  three  children  bom  to  him  ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  there  that  he  acquired  a  fair  amount  of 
fame  and  property  solely  by  his  brush.  It  will  be  worth 
while  for  the  readers  of  this  voUitnc  to  take  pains  to  sec 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  Copleys. 

A  portrait  of  John  Adams,  full  length,  painted  in  Lon- 
don in  17S3.  is  now  in  possession  of  Harvard  College.  A 
portr;iil  of  Samuel  Adams,  three-quarters  length,  spirited 
and  beautiful,  standing  by  a  table,  and  holding  a  paper, 
hangs  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Another  picture  of  Samuc!  Adams 
is  in  Harvard  College,  which  also  owns  several  other  Copleys. 
A  portrait  of  James  Allen,  a  man  of  fortune,  a  patriot,  and 
a  scholar,  is  now  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  The  "Copley  Family,"  one  of  the  artist's  very 
best  pictures,  is  now  owned  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Amorj*,  and.in 
fact,  Mrs.  James  S.  Amory  ownsanumber  ofhisbest  works. 

Copley  was  a  man  of  elegance  and  dignity,  fond  of  the 
beautiful,  particular  in  his  dress,  hospitable,  and  a  lover  of 
poetry  and  the  arts.  His  favorite  book  was  said  to  be 
"  Paradise  Lost."  His  last  picture  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  Resurrection. 
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Benjamin  West  (1738--1820)  was  born  at  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parentage.  In  the  various  nar- 
ratives of  his  successful  life  many  stories  iire  told  wliich  ap- 
■pear  somewhat  fabulous,  and  most  cf  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  subsequent  career.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  his  little  niece  at  the  age  of  seven 
years;  to  have  shaved  the  cat's  tail  for  paint  brushes  ;  to 
have  received  instruction  in  paintin^j  and  archery  from  the 
Indians  ;  to  have  so  far  conquered  the  prejudices  of  his  rel- 
atives and  their  co-religionists  to  his  adoption  ofan  artist's  life 
that  he  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  it  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  men,  and  the  simultaneous  kissing  of  the 
women.  His  love  for  art  must  have  been  very  strong,  and 
he  was  finally  indulged,  and  assisted  in  it  by  his  relatives,  so 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  established  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  Philadelpliia.  Py  the  kindness  of  friends  in  that 
city  and  in  New  Vork  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  three   years,  making  friends   and  reputation 

teverj'where.  Tarma,  l-'lorencc,  and  Bologna  elected  him 
a  member  of  their  Academies.  He  was  only  twenty-five 
years  old  when  lie  went  to  England,  on  his  way  back  to 
America.  But  he  was  so  well  received  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  England,  and  a  young  lady  named 
Eliifabcth  Shewell,  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  before 
going  abroad,  was  kind  and  judicious  enough  to  join  him 
in  London,  where  she  became  liis  wife,  and  was  his  faithful 
helpmate  for  fifty  years.  In  1766  he  exhibited  his  "  Orestes 
and  Pylades."  which  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  merit 
produced  a  sensation.  He  painted  "Agrippina  weeping 
B«ver  the  Urn  of  Germanicus,"  and  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  was  introduced  to  George  III.  as  its  author.  He  im* 
mediately  gained  favor  with  the  king,  and  was  installed  at 
Windsor  as  the  court-painter  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
.pounds  per  annum.  This  .salary' and  position  was  continued 
for  thirty-three  years.    He  painted  a  scries  of  subjects  on  a 
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grand  scale  from  the  life  of  Edward  III.  for  St.  George's 
Hall,  and  twenty-eight  scriptural  subjects,  besides  nine 
portrait  pictures  of  the  royal  family.  In  1792,  on  the 
death  of  Reynolds,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  position  which,  except  a  brief  interregnum,  he 
held  until  his  death  in  March,  1820.  He  was  greatly 
praised  in  his  day,  and  doubtless  thought  himself  a  great 
artist  He  painted  a  vast  number  of  portraits  and  quite  a 
number  of  pictures  of  classic:il  and  historical  subjects.  His 
"  Lear"  is  in  the  Boston  Athenasum  ;  his  "  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia"  is  in  the  Longworth  collection  in  Cincinnati; 
"  Christ  Healing  ihc  Sick  "  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital; 
and  the  "  Rejected  Christ"  is  or  was  owned  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, of  Philadelphia.  There  are  two  portraits  of  West,  one 
by  Allston  and  one  by  I,esHe,  in  the  noston  Athcnaium, 
and  a  full-lcngllj,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  the  Wads- 
worth  Gallery  in  Hartford,  Conn.  One  of  West's  pictures 
did  a  great  deal  for  his  reputation,  although  it  was  quite  a 
departure  from  the  treatment  and  ideas  then  in  vogue  ;  this 
was  the  "  Death  of  General  Wolfe  "  on  the  I^lains  of  Abra- 
ham. When  it  was  known  to  artists  and  amateurs  that  his 
purpose  was  to  depict  the  scene  as  it  really  might  have  hap- 
pened he  was  greatly  ridiculed.  ICvcn  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
expressed  an  opinion  against  it ;  but  when  he  saw  the  pic- 
ture he  owned  Ihat  West  was  right.  Hitherto  no  one  had 
painted  a  scene  from  contemporary  history  with  figures 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day.  But  West  depicted  each 
officer  and  soldier  in  his  uniform,  and  gave  evcrj' man  his  pig- 
tail who  wore  one.  The  picture  is  spirited  and  well  grouped. 
West  was  just  such  a  practical,  thoughtful,  and  kindly  man 
as  we  might  expect  from  his  ancestry  and  surroundings. 

George  Romxev  (1734-1802),  bom  in  Hcckside,  near 
Dalton.  in  Cumberland.  He  married  when  he  was  twenty- 
two,  and  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  went  to  London  with 
only  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  leaving  his  wife  with  scv- 
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cnty  pounds  and  two  young  children.  He  returned  home 
to  die  in  1799,  and  in  the  meantime  saw  his  wire  but  twice. 
The  year  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  carried  off  the  fifty- 
guinea  prize  on  the  subject  of  the  '*  Death  of  Wolfe  "  from 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  this  was  reconsidered,  and  the  fifty-guinea  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mortimer  for  his  "  Edward  the  Confessor," 
M'hile  Romney  was  put  off  with  a  gratuity  of  twenty-five 
guineas.  This  produced  a  feud  between  the  two  artists. 
Romney  showed  his  resentment  by  exhibiting  in  a  house 
in  Spring  Gardens,  and  never  sending  a  picture  to  the 
Academy,  while  Reynolds  would  not  so  much  as  mention 
his  name,  but  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  man  in  Cavendish 
Square."  This  was  after  his  return  from  the  Continent ; 
but  before  going  to  Italy  he  was  distinctly  tiie  rival  of  Sir 
Joshua,  so  much  so  that  there  were  two  factions,  and  Rom- 
ney's  studio,  in  Great  Newport  Street,  was  crowded  with 
sitters,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow.  whose  full-length  portrait  is  the  pride  of  its 
possessor.  At  this  time  he  wa-s  making  about  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  a  very  good  income  for  those  days. 
In  1773  he  went  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to  the  Pope  from 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  His  diar^',  which  he  kept  for  a 
fiiend,  shows  bow  conscientious  and  close  was  his  observa- 
tion and  how  great  his  zeal.  He  made  a  copy  of  the  "Trans- 
figuration," for  which  he  refused  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
which  finally  sold  for  six  guineas  after  his  death.  On  his 
return  to  London  in  1775  he  took  the  house  in  Cavendish 
Square,  where  he  had  great  success.  He  painted  a  scries 
of  portraits  of  the  Gower  family,  the  largest  being  a  group 
of  children  dancing,  which  Allan  Cunningh.im  commended 
as  being  "  masterly  and  graceful."  Some  of  his  portraits 
have  a  chann  beyond  his  rivals.  He  painted  portraits  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  the  friend  of  Lord  Nelson — "  the  maid  of 
all  work,  model,  mistress,  ambassadress,  and  pauper  " — 
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scores  of  times,  and  in  different  attitude*  and  a  variety  of 
characters,  as  Hebe,  a  Bacchante,  a  Sibyl,  as  Joan  of  Arc, 
as  "  Sensibility,"  as  a  St.  Cecilia,  as  Cassandra,  ns  Iphige- 
nia,  as  Constance,  as  Calypso,  as  Circe,  and  as  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  in  some  of  these  characters  many  times.  He 
often  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day,  and  did  his  fancy 
sketches  when  sitters  disappointed  him.  He  would  paint  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  four  sittings.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  portraying  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  contributed 
to  the  Sliakespeare  Gallery  formed  by  Alderman  Boydell. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1790.  where  Lord  and  Lady  Gowcr  in- 
troduced him  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  through  him  to  all  the 
art  treasures  of  the  French  capital.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  formed  a  plan  of  an  art  museum,  to  be  furnished 
with  casts  of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome,  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  the 
purpose.  His  powers  ns  an  artist  gradually  waned.  He 
left  his  Cavendish  Square  residence  in  T797,  and  in  1799 
returned  to  his  family  and  home  at  Kendall.  From  this 
time  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1S02  lie  was  a  mere  wreck, 
and  his  artist  life  wa.s  over. 

Geokge  Morland  (i  7(33- r  804)  was  born  in  London,  and 
the  son  of  an  artist.  His  father  was  unsuccessful,  and  poor 
George  was  articled  to  his  father,  after  the  English  fashion, 
and  was  kept  close  at  home  and  at  work.  It  is  said  that 
his  father  stimulated  him  with  rich  food  and  drink  to  coax 
hitn  to  work.  He  was  very  precocious,  nnd  really  had  un- 
usual talents.  His  subjects  were  those  of  rustic  life,  and  his 
pictures  contain  nnimals  wonderfully  welt  painted,  but  his 
pigs  surpass  all.  His  character  was  pitiful ;  he  was  simply, 
at  his  best,  a  mere  machine  to  make  pictures.  As  for 
goodness,  truth,  or  nobleness  of  any  sort,  there  is  not  a 
syllable  recorded  in  his  favor.  Strange  to  say,  the  pictures 
of  his  best  time  arc  masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  have 
been  sold  at  large  prices. 
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Sir  Thomas  Lawrknce  (1769-1S30),  born  at  Bristol, 
England,  in  the  White  H.irt  Inn,  of  which  his  father  was 
landlord.  He  was  wonderfully  precocious,  and  as  a  child 
of  five  years  would  recite  odes,  .ind  declaim  passages  from 
Milton  and  Shakci.p'eare.  Even  at  this  early  period  he  made 
chalk  or  pencil  portraits,' and  at  nine  he  finally  decided  to 
become  a  painter  from  having  seen  a  jiictiire  by  Kubciis. 
At  this  period  he  made  a  colored  chalk  portrait  of  the  beau- 
tiful Gcorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which  still  hangs 
in  ChUwick  House,  in  the  room  in  which  Charles  Fox 
died.  His  fattier  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bred  a 
lawyer,  but  had  never  prospered  ;  still  his  culture  and  edu- 
cation gave  a  certain  zest  and  tone  to  the  mind  of  young 
Lawrence,  and  made  him,  with  his  elegant  figure  and  hand- 
some f.ice.  the  successful  courtier  that  he  afterward  became. 
He  worked  hard,  with  considerable  success,  and  witli  but 
little  instruction  until,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time.  At  that  period  he  was  described  as 
being  e.'rtrcmely  handsome  in  person,  with  fine,  regular 
features,  brilliant  eyes,  and  long,  chestnut-colored  hair  falling 
his  shoulders.  He  lodged  close  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
—then  near  the  end  of  his  career,  and  from  him  received 
much  valuable  advice.  During  Lawrence's  first  years  in 
London  he  attempted  pictures  illustrating  classic  art,  but 
without  much  success.  Indeed  he  was  never  successful  in 
large,  imaginative  pictures,  and  during  most  of  his  career 
of  more  than  forty  years,  confined  himself  to  portraits.  The 
time  was  propitious  for  him  :  Gainsborough  was  dead  ;  Rey- 
nolds was  almost  blind,  and  had  given  up  painting;  and 
Romncy  had  no  hold  on  the  court  and  the  leaders  of  fashion. 
awrencc  raised  his  prices,  and  had  all  he  could  do.  He 
dopted  a  more  expensive  style  of  dress,  and  in  fact  lived 
so  extravagantly  that  he  never  arrived  at  what  may  be  called 
easy  circumstances — his  open-handed  generosity  contributed 
this  result.     He  early  received  commissions  from  the 
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royal  family.  In  1791  he  was  elected  ati  Associate,  and  in 
i794an  Academician.  The  next  year  George  HI.  appointed 
him  painter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  He  was  thus  fairly 
launched  on  a  career  that  promised  the  highest  success.  In 
a  certain  sense  he  liad  it.  but  largely  in  a  liniitcd  sense.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  people  as  he  saw  them  ;  but  he 
never  looked  behind  the  costume  and  the  artificial  society 
manner.  He  reproduced  the  pyramidically  shaped  coats 
and  collars,  the  overlapping  waistcoats  of  different  colors, 
the  Mcssian  boots,  and  the  velvet  coats,  adorned  with  furs 
and  frogs,  of  the  fmc  gentlemen ;  and  tlie  turbans  with  birds- 
of-I'aradise  feathers,  the  gowns  without  waists,  the  bare 
arms  and  long  gloves,  the  short  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
other  monstrosities  of  the  ladies.  And  for  thirty  years  his 
sitters  were  attired  in  red,  or  green,  or  blue,  or  purple.  He 
absolutely  revelled  in  the  ugliness  of  fashion.  Occasionally 
Lawrence  did  some  very  good  things,  as  when  he  painted 
the  Irish  orator  and  patriot,  Curran,  in  one  sitting,  in  which, 
according  to  Williams,  "  he  finished  the  most  extraordinary 
likeness  of  the  most  extraordinary  face  within  the  memory 
of  man."  He  always  painted  standing,  and  often  kept  his 
sitters  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  arid  sometimes  required 
as  many  as  nine  sittings.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  worked  all  through  one  day,  through  that  night,  the 
next  day,  and  through  all  the  night  following  !  By  com- 
mand of  the  prince  regent  he  painted  tlie  alHeff  sovereigns, 
their  statesmen,  princes,  and  generals — all  the  leading  per- 
sonages, in  fact,  in  alliance  against  Napoleon.  His  pictures 
in  the  exhibition  of  1815  were  Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  Prince  Regent, 
Metternich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bluchcr,  the  Hetman 
FlatofT,  and  Mr.  Hart  Davis.  During  the  Congress  that 
met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1S18,  Lawrence  was  commissioned 
by  the  Prince  Regent  to  paint  its  principal  h'eads  for  an 
especial  gallery.  He  thus  had  for  sitters  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Europe.    From  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  went  to 
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Vienna,  and  thence  to  Rome  in  1819,  where  among  otlicrs 
he  |)aintcd  likenesses  of  the  Pope,  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi, 
and  of  Canova.  Of  the  latter,  Canova  cried  out.  "  Per 
Haccho,  che  nomo  c  qucsto  ! "'  It  was  considered  a  mar- 
vellous likeness ;  and  without  violating  good  taste  he  worked 
into  the  picture  crimson  velvet  and  damask,  gold,  precious 
marble,  and  fur,  with  a  most  brilliant  effect.  Before  reach- 
ing home  in  London  be  was  elected  President  of  ttie  Royal 
Academy.  At  this  time  lie  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
Ihe  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Luke's,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Florence,  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  He 
continued  to  improve  as  a  painter,  and  between  [825  and  the 
year  of  his  death,  painted  and  exhibited  some  of  his  finest 
works.  Kc  usually  exhibited  eight  pictures  each  year,  and 
although  without  a  rival,  gave  evidence  of  anxious  care  to 
suiitain  his  reputation.  He  was  especially  successful  with 
children,  and  many  of  these  pictures — as  well  as  of  celebri- 
ties— were  engraved,  and  have  thus  become  known  all  over 
the  world.  Of  his  eight  pictures  exhibited  in  1 829 — the  last 
he  ever  contributed — Williams  says:  "It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  undcviating  excellence,  an  infallible  accuracy 
of  likeness,  with  an  elevation  of  art  below  which  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  descend."  Lawrence  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  Januar>',  1830,  with  but  little  warning, 
from  ossification  of  the  heart;  he  was  buried  with  much 
pomp  .md  honor  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  the  side  of  Sir 
Josliua  Reynolds. 

Joseph  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.  (1775-1851).— It  is  be- 
lieved, by  those  who  have  investigated  the  question  most 
carefully,  that  this  eminent  artist  and  most  remarkable  man 
vas  born  in  Maiden  Lane,  London,  April  3,  1775,  al- 
though the  artist  himself  has  stated  that  he  was  born  in 
Dc\'onshirc,  April  33,  >7^'  Turner's  fattier,  William 
Turner,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  but  came  to  London 
white  young,  and  did  a  fair  business  in  the  Covcnt  Gar- 
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den  district  as  a  hair- dresser,  wig-maker,  and  in  shaving 
people.  The  father  wa^  garrulous,  like  the  traditional  hair- 
dresser, with  a  pleasant  laugh,  and  a  fresh,  smilinjj  face. 
He  had  a  parrot  nose  and  a  projecting  chin.  Turner's 
mother  was  a  Miss  Mallord  (or  Marshall),  of  good  family, 
but  a  violent-tempered  woman,  with  a  hawk  nose  and  a 
fierce  visage.  Her  life  ended  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
artist,  who  was  always  impatient  of  inquiry  into  his  domes- 
tic matters,  re«ented  any  allusion  to  his  mother,  and  never 
spoke  of  her.  The  manifest  peculiarities  of  his  parents  liad 
an.  impression  upon  Turner,  and  would  have  made  him  ec- 
centric had  there  been  no  other  influences  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture. The  parents  were  under-sized,  and  of  limited  mental 
range ;  they  were  of  i*ery  little  personal  assistance  to  tlicir 
gified  son,  although  the  father  in  later  years  busied  him- 
self in  mixing  colors,  adjusting  pictures  to  frames,  and 
sometimes  he  was  entrusted  with  certain  rough  work  ai  till- 
ing in  backgrounds.  When  Turner  was  but  five  years  old 
he  is  said  to  have  made,  from  memorj*,  a  fair  copy  of  a 
lion  rampant  engraved  on  a  silver  salver,  which  he  had  seen 
white  accompanying  his  father  to  the  house  of  a  customer. 
Presently  the  boy  began  to  copy  pictures  in  water-colors, 
and  then  to  make  iikctches  from  nature  of  scenes  along  the 
river  Thames.  In  his  ninth  year  he  drew  a  picture  of  Mar- 
gate Church.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Brentford-Butts,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
boarding  with  his  uncle,  llie  local  butcher.  Ilis  leisure 
hours  M'ere  spent  in  dreamy  wanderings  and  in  making 
countless  sketches  of  birds,  trees,  Aowers,  and  domestic 
fowls.  He  acquired  a  smattering  of  the  classics  and  some 
knowledge  of  legends  and  ancient  historj'.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  received  instruction  from  Palicc  in  painting 
flowers,  and.  aller  a  year  or  two,  was  sent  to  Margate,  in 
Kent,  to  Coleman's  school.  Here  he  had  more  scope  and 
a  wider  range,  and  made  pictures  of  the  sea,  the  chalk  clifTs, 
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tlic  undulations  of  the  coast,  and  the  glorious  effects  of  cloud 
scenery.  On  his  return  from  Margate  he  began  to  cam 
money  by  coloring  engravings  and  by  painting  skies  in  ama- 
teurs' drawings  and  in  architects'  plans  at  half  a  crown  an 
evening.  He  always  deemed  this  good  practice,  as  he  thus 
acquired  facility  and  skill  in  gradations.  His  father  at  one 
time  thought  to  mal^c  an  architect  of  him,  and  sent  him  to 
Tom  Malton  to  study  perspective.  But  he  failed  in  the 
exact  branch  of  the  profession ,  and  neither  with  Malton  nor 
with  the  architect  Hardwick  did  he  give  satisfaction. 
While  with  Hardwick  he  drew  careful  sketches  of  old 
houses  and  churches,  and  this  practice  must  have  been  of 
much  use  to  him  in  after-life.  His  faliier  finally  sent  him 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  studied  hard,  drawing  from 
Greek  models  and  the  formal  classic  architecture.  About 
this  time  he  was  employed,  at  half  a  crown  an  evening, 
with  Slipper  thrown  in,  to  make  copies  of  pictures  by  Dr. 
Muiiro,  of  Adelphi  Terrace.  Munro  was  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians employed  in  the  care  of  George  HI.  xvhen  he  had  a 
crazy  spell,  and  owned  many  valuable  pictures  by  Salvator- 
Rosa,  Kcmbrandt,  Snyder,  Gainsborough,  Hcarne.  Cozens, 
and  others.  He  had  also  portfolios  full  of  drawings  of  cas- 
tles and  cathedrals,  and  of  Swiss  and  Italian  scenery,  and 
of  sketches  by  Claude  and  Titian.  Turner  was  also  em- 
ployed to  sketch  from  nature  in  all  directions  about  Lon- 
don. In  these  tasks  he  had  for  a  constant  companion 
*^  Honest  Tom  Girtin,"'  a  young  fellow  of  Turner's  own 
age,  "whn  afterward  married  a  wealthy  lady,  had  rich  pa- 
trons, and  died  before  he  was  thirty.  Had  he  lived  to  ma- 
ture years,  Girtin  would  have  been  a  powerful  rival  to 
Turner.  They  weri,  most  excellent  friends,  and  when  Gir- 
tin died  in  Rome,  Turner  was  one  of  his  most  sincere 
mourners.  Toward  the  close  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  life, 
Turner  frequented  his  studio,  copied  pictures,  and  acquired 
some  art  secrets.    He  began  to  teach  water-color  drawing  in 
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schools,  while  still  a  boy,  at  from  a  crown  to  a  guinea  a 
lesson.  He  made  hundreds  of  sketches  in  a  part  of  London 
now  built  over  compactly  with  houses  in  streets  and  squares, 
but  then  picturesque  in  hiUs  and  dclU,  in  wooded  fields  and 
green  lanes.  With  all  his  baggage  tied  in  a  handkerchief 
on  the  end  of  his  walking-stick,  he  made  a  sketching  tour 
through  the  towns  of  Rochester,  Canterbury,  ^targate,  and 
others,  in  Kent,  in  1793, and  about  this  time  began  to  paint 
in  oil.  His  tirst  contribution  to  the  Royal  Academy  was  a 
water-color  sketch  in  1790.  Within  the  next  ten  years  he 
exhibited  over  sixty  pictures  of  castles,  cathedrals,  and 
landscapes.  All  throu^'h  his  life  he  made  sketches.  Wher- 
ever he  was,  if  he  saw  a  fine  or  an  unusual  effect,  he  treas- 
ured !t  up  for  use.  He  sketched  on  any  bit  of  paper,  or 
even  on  his  thumb-nail,  if  he  had  nothing  better.     Nothing 

» escaped  his  attention,  whether  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
Probably  no  artist  that  ever  lived  gave  nature  such  care- 
ful and  profound  study.  His  studies  of  cloud  scenery 
were  almost  a  revelation  to  mankind.  In  all  this  Turner 
drew  his  instruction  as  well  as  his  inspiration  from  nature. 
The    critics   did    nothing   for   him  ;  he   rather  opened  the 

»eyes  of  even  such  men  as  Ruskin  to  the  wonders  of  the 
natural  world.  But  ttiese  results  all  came  later,  and  were 
the  fruit  of  and  resulted  from  his  constant  and  incessant 

rtudies. 
In  1794.  and  1795  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  Ro* 
Chester.  Chepstow,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Guildford, 
Cambridge,  and  other  towns,  for  magajcines.  In  1796  he 
did  the  same  for  Chester,  Bristol,  Lcith,  Peterborough,  and 
■Windsor.  Within  the  next  four  years  he  completed  the 
circuit  of  twenty-six  counties  in  Englancfrand  Wales,  and  he 
also  exhibited  twenty-three  highly  finished  drawings  of 
catlicdrals  and  churches.  He  was  slow  to  undertake  oll- 
painting,  preferring  the  more  rapid  touch  and  the  light-and- 
shade  effect  o(  the  crayon,  or  the  delicate  and    beautiful 
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effects  of  water-colors.  He  was  always  greater  as  a  paintet 
in  water-colors  than  in  oils,  and  it  is  claimed  by  Redgrave 
that  "  the  art  all  but  began  with  him,"  aniJ  that  his  water- 
color  paintings  "  epitomize  the  whole  mystery  of  landscape 
art."  Some  of  hia  paintings  in  this  line  ha\-e  been  sold  at 
enormous  prices,  and  even  in  his  own  day  his  uater-color  pic- 
ture of  Tivoli  sold  for  eighteen  hundred  guineas.  Turner  be- 
came as  fond  of  Northern  Yorkshire-  -which  he  first  visited  in 
1797 — as  he  was  of  Southern  Kent.  He  found  there  a 
great  variety  of  scenery,  from  the  sweet  and  peaceful  to  the 
ennobling  and  grand.  He  visited  and  made  studies  from 
all  the  old  cathcdmls,  casilc*,  and  abbeys,  and  in  1798  he 
exhibited  pictures  of  Fountain  and  Kirkstall  Abbeys,  Holy 
Island  Cathedral,  Btittcrmcre  Lake.  Dunstanborough  Castle, 
as  well  as  "  Morning  Among  the  Corriston  Fells."  He  found 
in  Yorkshire  also  some  of  his  warmest  friends  and  most 
munificent  patrons,  notably  Mr.  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  of 
Faroley  Hall,  whose  house  was  adorned  with  fifty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  Turner's  pictures.  Some  additions  to 
Farnley  Hall  were  designed  by  Turner,  and  he  was  always  a 
welcome  visitor.  Here  he  sketched,  and  at  intervals  enjoyed 
himself  greatly  in  himting  and  fishing.  It  is  said  that  the 
Faridey  portfolios  still  contain  sketches  not  only  of  tlie  hall 
and  its  precincts,  but  of  coast  scenes.  Swiss  views,  drawings 
of  bird<i.  illustraiions  t>f  the  Civil  War,  and.  more  especially, 
of  fifty-three  remarkable  drawings  of  the  Khincland  regions, 
done  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day ;  these  last  were  offered  by 
Turner  to  Mr.  Fawkes  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  for 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  bargain  was  closed 
at  once.  When  Mr.  Fawkes  visited  London  he  spent  hours 
in  Turner's  private  galler)',  but  was  never  shown  into  the 
painting-room.  Indeed,  very  few  persons  were  ever  al- 
lowed there.  Once,  when  Turner  dined  at  a  hotel  with  Mr. 
Fawkes,  the  artist  took  too  much  wine,  and  reeled  about, 
exclaiming,  "  Hawkey,  I  am  the  real  Hon — I  am  the  great 
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Hon  of  the  day,  Hawkey."  When  Mr.  Fawkes  died,  ended 
Turner's  visits  to  Farnlcy.  He  never  went  there  again,  but 
when  the  younger  Fawkes  brought  the  Rhine  drawings 
up  to  London  far  him  to  see  again,  he  pastiCiJ  hia  hand 
over  the  "  Lorelei  Twilight,"  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"But  Hawkey!  but  Hawkey!"  When  Mr.  WcUs,  an 
artist  of  Addiscomb,  died  he  mourned  his  Ions  bitterly. 
and  exclaimed  to  his  daughter:  "Oh,  Clara,  Clara,  these 
arc  iron  tears !  I  have  lost  the  best  friend  I  ever  liad  in 
my  life  !  "  In  this  family  all  the  children  loved  him.  He 
would  lie  on  the  floor,  and  play  with  them,  and  the  oldest 
daughter  afterward  said:  "  Of  all  the  light-hearted,  merry 
creatures  I  ever  knew.  Turner  was  U»c  most  so."  But  in 
1797  Turner  had  a  bitter  disappointment  which  warped 
and  distorted  all  his  after-life.  A  young  lady  to  whom  he 
had  become  attached  while  a  schoolboy  at  Margate,  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  him.  He  had  been  absent  for 
two  years  on  sketching  tours,  and  the  step-mother  of  the 
young  lady  had  intercepted  and  destroyed  his  letters,  so 
that  at  last  she  believed  the  representations  made  that 
Turner  had  deserted  her.  She  became  engaged  to  another, 
and  was  about  to  be  married,  when  Turner  appeared,  and 
pleaded  passionately  that  she  would  return  to  him.  She 
thought  that  she  had  been  trifled  with,  and  held  by  her  re- 
fusal, and  did  not  find  out  the  ivrongs  done  by  the  step- 
mother until  it  was  too  late.  This  disappointment  led  to 
greater  self-concentration  and  stingy  money-getting  until  it 
became  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  so  that  the  artist 
passion  was  dominated  by  it. 

It  would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  this  book  to  de- 
scribe even  briefly  Turner's  travels  and  works.  Only  a 
bare  outline  can  be  given.  In  i8cx>  he  became  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  moved  into  a  more  com- 
modious house  at  64  Harley  Street.  During  this  year  he 
exhibited   pictures  of  Caernarvon  Castle    and  the  "Fifth 


Plague  of  E^ypC ;  "  also  fine  views  of  FonthiU  Abbey,  the 
new  palace  of  Bcckford,  wiih  whom  he  spent  much  time.  The 
only  portrait  for  which  Turner  ever  sat  was  painted  in  iSoo 
by  George  Dance.  It  shows  a  handsome  young  nun,  with 
a  full  but  receding  forehead,  arched  eyebrows,  a  prominent 
nose,  a  massive  chin,  and  a  sensual  mouth.  His  thick  und 
wiry  hair  is  tied  behind,  and  he  wears  a  coat  with  an  im- 
mense cape.  By  this  time  full-bottomed  wigs  had  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  the  old  barber  abandoned  his  business  to  go 
and  live  with  his  artist  son.  In  lijoi  Turner  exhibited  pic- 
tures of  St.  Donat's  Castle  and  Pembroke  Castle  in  Wales, 
the  Salisbury  Chapter-house,  an  autumn  morning  in  Lon- 
don, the  destruction  of  the  Median  army,  and  Dutch  fish- 
ing-boats in  a  gale.  He  had  begun  his  contest  with  Claude 
by  painting  pictures  of  classical  subjects  in  Claude's  man- 
ner. Turner  was  elected  Royal  Academician  in  1S02,  and 
exhibited  several  notable  oil-paintings,  signed  with  all  his 
initials,  which  he  thenceforth  used.  The  Academy  had 
been  quick  to  recognize  Turner's  genius,  and  he  was  al- 
ways  its  faithful,  conservative,  and  zealous  friend.  As  av 
auditor,  councillor,  or  a  visitor  he  was  scrupulous,  and  he  at 
tended  general  meetings  and  formal  dinners  with  the  sami 
promptitude  and  certainty  with  which  for  forty-five  yean 
he  sent  his  i>ictures  to  the  annual  exhibitions.  He  was  a 
peacemaker  in  debates,  but  in  business  he  was  irresolute. 
In  1802  he  visited  the  Continent  for  the  first  time,  travel 
i£  in  France.  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  everywhere 
making  sketches.  At  this  time  he  carried  sketch-books  ii> 
which  he  jotted  everj-thing — all  manner  of  drawings  and  out 
lines  of  nature  and  architecture,  notes  of  local  gossip, 
chemical  memoranda,  notes  of  expenses,  tavern  bills,  viewt 
of  coasts  and  cities,  rutns,  castles,  manufacturing  works,  and 
detached  figures.  One  book  gives  views  about  the  Simplon 
Pass,  another  the  sea-coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  another 
contains  countless  jottings  from  the  pictures  in  the  Vatican, 
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another  is  takco  up  with  \'iews  in  Paris  and  Rouen,  and 
several  arc  devoted  to  Scottish  sccncrj'. 

In  lSo6  Turner  began  his  Liber  StudiorNtn,  in  rivalship 
of  Claude's  Liber  Veritatis  ;  it  was  issued  in  parts  in  dark 
blue  covers,  each  part  containing  five  plates.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  1814,  after  seventy  plates  had  been  issued.  Al- 
though not  remunerative  at  tlic  time,  in  later  days  as  high 
as  three  thousand  pounds  has  been  paid  for  a  single  copy  of 
the  I.iher,  while  the  subficription  price  was  only  seventeen 
pounds  ten  shillings  ;  even  before  Turner  died  a  copy  of 
it  was  worth  over  thirty  guineas.  Charles  Turner,  the  cn- 
gfiivcr,  used  the  proofs  for  kindling-papcr ;  but  some  years 
later  Colnaghi,  the  print  dealer,  paid  him  riflcen  liundred 
pounds  for  his  remaining  "  rubbish,"  as  he  considered  it. 
"  Good  God  \  "  criedthe  old  engraver;  "  I  have  been  burn- 
ing bank-notes  all  my  life  !  "  In  187S  Professor  Norton,  of 
Harvard  University,  published  a  set  of  thirty-three  of  the 
best  of  the  Libtr  studies,  reproduced  in  Boston  by  the  heli- 
olype  process.  The  Liber  Studiontm  was  intended  to  mani- 
fest Turner's  cumniand  ^Jf  the  whole  compass  of  the  landscape 
art,  and  was  divided  into  six  heads :  historical,  pastoral, 
elegant  pastoral,  mountain,  marine,  and  architectural. 

In  1 80S  Turner  was  appointed  Professor  of  Perspective 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  During  two  or  three  years  only, 
out  of  the  thirty  in  which  he  held  the  professorship,  did  he 
deliver  lectures.  lie  spoke  in  a  deep  and  mumbling  voice, 
was  confused  and  tedious  in  manner,  and  frequently  be- 
came hopelessly  entangled  in  blind  mazes  nf  obscure  words. 
Sometimes  when  he  had  written  out  his  lectures  he  was  un- 
able to  read  them.  Once,  after  fumbling  in  his  pockets,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Gentlemen.  I've  been  and  left  my  lecture  in  the 
hackney-coach."  Still  he  was  interested  in  this  work,  and 
Rnskin  says  :  "The  zealous  care  with  which  Turner  endea- 
vored to  do  Iiis  duty  is  proved  by  a  large  existing  series  of 
drawings,  exquisitely  tinted,  and  often  completely  colored. 
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all  by  his  own  hand,  of  the  most  difficult  perspective  sub- 
jects— illustrating  not  only  directions  of  light,  but  effects 
of  light,  with  a  care  and  complcliun  which  would  put  the 
work  of  any  ordinary  teacher  to  utter  shame."  During 
this  year  he  took  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  Upper  Mall, 
the  garden  of  which  ran  down  to  the  Thames,  but  still  re- 
tained his  residence  in  Harlty  Street.  In  1812  he  first  oc- 
cupied the  house  No.  47  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  this  house 
he  retained  for  forty  ycara.  It  was  dull,  dingy,  unpaintcd, 
weather-beaten,  sooty,  with  unwashed  windows  and  shaky 
doors,  and  seemed  the  very  abode  of  poverty,  and  yet 
when  Turner  died  his  estate  was  sworn  as  under  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds— seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  When  Turner's  father  died  in  1830  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  withered  and  sluttish  old  woman  named  Danby. 
The  whole  house  was  dreary,  dirty,  damp,  and  full  of  litter. 
The  master  had  a  fancy  for  tailless — Manx — cats,  and  these 
made  their  beds  everywhere  without  disturbance.  In  the 
gallery  were  thirty  thousand  fine  proofs  of  engravings  piled 
up  and  rotting.  His  studio  had  a  fair  north  light  from  two 
windows,  and  was  surrounded  by  water-color  drawings.  His 
sherry-bottle  was  kept  in  an  old  second-hand  bu^ct. 

About  1813  or  1814  Turner  purchased  a  place  at  Twick- 
enham ;  he  rebuilt  the  house,  and  called  it  Solus  Lodge. 
The  rooms  were  small,  and  contained  models  of  rigged  ships 
which  he  used  in  his  marine  views;  in  his  junglc-Hkc  gar- 
den he  grew  aquatic  plants  which  he  often  copied  in  fore- 
grounds. He  kept  a  boat  for  fishing  and  marine  sketching  ; 
also  a  gig  and  an  old  croppedcared  horse,  with  which  he 
made  sketching  excursions.  He  made  at  this  time  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer,  the  rector  of  the  church 
at  Heston,  who  xvas  a  lover  of  art,  and  often  took  journeys 
with  Turner.  While  visiting  at  the  rectory  Turner  regularly 
attended  church  in  proper  form  ;  and  finally  he  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr.  Trimmer,  alluding  to  his  affection  for  one  of  the  rcc- 
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tor's  kinswomen,  and  suggesting  :  *'  If  Miss would  but 

waive  bash  fulness,  or  in  other  words  make  an  offer  instead 
of  expecting  one,  the  same  [Lodge]  might  change  occu- 
piers." But  Turner  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
never  m:ide  another  attempt  at  matrimony.  In  1814  Tur- 
ner commenced  his  contributions  of  drawings  to  illustrate 
"  Cook's  Southern  Coast,"  and  continued  this  congcnUl 
work  for  twelve  years,  making  forty  drawings  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  guineas  each;  the  drawings  were  returned  to 
the  artist  after  being  engraved.  In  181 5  he  exhibited  the 
"Dido  Building  Carthage,"  and  in  1817  a  companion  pic- 
ture, the  "  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire,"  and  for 
these  two  pictures  the  artist  refused  five  thousand  pounds, 
having  secretly  willed  them  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Rnskin  divides  Turner's  art  life  into  three  periods  :  that 
of  study,  from  1800  lo  1820;  that  uf  working  out  art  theo- 
ries toivard  an  ideal,  from  1820  to  1835 ;  and  that  of  record- 
ing his  own  impressions  of  nature,  from  1835  to  1845,  pre- 
ceded Uy  a  period  of  development,  and  followed  by  a  period 
of  decline,  from  1845  to  1850.  Besides  Ins  pictures  painted 
on  private  comcnission.  Turner  cxiiibited  two  hundred  and 
seventj'-five  pictures  at  the  Academy.  The  "Rivers  of 
England"  was  published  in  1S24,  with  sixteen  engravings 
after  Turner ;  another  series  contained  six  illustrations  of 
the  "  Ports  of  England" — second-class  cities.  In  1826  the 
"  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland"  was  published,  with 
thirteen  illustrations  by  Turner.  The  same  year  he  sold 
his  house  at  Twickenham,  because,  he  said,  "Dad"  was 
always  working  in  the  garden,  and  catching  abominable 
colds.  In  1827  Turner  commenced  the  "  England  and 
Wales  "  on  his  own  account,  and  continued  it  for  eleven 
years.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  plates,  illustrating  ports, 
castles,  abbeys,  cathedrals,  palaces,  coast  views,  and  lakes. 
In  182S  Turner  went  to  Rome  by  way  of  Nismes.  Avignon, 
Marseilles,  Nice,  and   Genoa;  and  this  year  painted  his 
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*'  Ulysses  Dividing  Polyphemus,"  of  which  Thornbury  sa>'s : 
"  For  color,  for  life  and  shade,  for  composition,  this  seems 
to  nic  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  admirable  of  Turner's 
realisms."  Ruskin  calls  it  his  central  picture,  illustrating 
his  perfect  power. 

Of  Turner's  wonderful  versatility,  Ruskinsays:  "There 
is  architecture,  including  a  large  number  of  formal  '  gentle- 
men's seats  ; '  then  lowland  pastoral  sccncr>*  of  every  kind, 
including  nearly  all  farming'  operations,  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, hedging  and  ditching,  felling  trees,  sheep-washing,  and 
1  know  not  what  else  ;  tlierc  are  all  kinds  of  town  life,  court- 
yards of  inns,  starting  of  mail  coaches,  interiors  of  shops, 
house-buildings,  fairs,  and  elections  ;  then  all  kinds  of  inner 
domestic  life,  interiors  of  rooms,  studies  ofcosiiimcs,  of  still- 
life  and  heraldry,  including  multitudes  of  symbolical  vign- 
ettes ;  then  marine  scenery  of  cvcrj'  kind,  full  of  local  in- 
cident— every  kind  of  boat,  and  the  methods  of  fishing  for 
particular  fish  being  specifically  drawn — round  the  whole 
coast  of  England  ;  pilchard-fishing  at  St.  Ives,  whiting-hsh- 
ing  at  Margate,  herring  at  Loch  Fyne,  and  all  kinds  of 
shipping,  including  studies  of  every  separate  part  of  the 
vessels,  and  many  marine  battle-pieces  ;  then  all  kinds  of 
mountain  scenery,  sonic  idealized  into  compositions,  others 
of  definite  localities,  together  with  classical  compositions  ; 
Romes  and  Carthages,  and  such  others  by  the  myriad,  with 
mythological,  historical,  or  allegorical  figures;  nymphs, 
monsters,  and  spectres,  heroes  and  divinities.  ,  .  . 
Throughout  tlie  whole  period  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned.  Turner  appears  as  a  man  of  sympathy  absolutely 
inHnitc — a  sympathy  so  all-embracing  that  I  know  nothing 
but  that  of  Shakespeare  comparable  with  it.  A  soldier's 
wife  resting  by  the  roadside  is  not  beneath  it  ;  Rizpah 
watching  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  not  above  it. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  so  mean  as  that  it  will  not  in- 
terest his  whole  mind  and  carry  his  whole  heart ;  nothing 
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SO  great  or  solemn  but  that  he  can  raise  Iiicnsclf  into  har- 
mony with  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  of  liiin  at 
any  moment  whether  the  next  he  will  be  in  laughter  or 
tears." 

In  1832  Turner  made  a  wiU  in  which  he  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  for  the  founding  of  an  institution  "  for 
the  Maintenance  and  Support  of  Poor  and  Decayed  Male 
Artists  bcintj  born,  in  England  and  of  English  parents  only, 
and  of  lawful  issue."  It  was  to  be  called  "Turner's  Gift," 
and  for  tlie  next  twenty  years  the  artist  pinched,  and  econo- 
mized to  increase  the  fund  for  his  nnblc  purpose.  At 
this  time  he  was  entering  upon  his  third  manner — that  of 
his  highc-it  cxceUence,  when  he  "  went  to  the  cataract  for 
its  iris,  and  the  condagration  for  its  flames  ;  asked  of  the 
sky  its  intensest  azure,  of  the  sun  its  clearest  gold."  It  is 
remarked  by  Ruskin,  who  has  made  most  profound  study 
of  Turner's  works,  that  he  had  an  underlying  meaning  or 
mora!  in  his  groups  of  foreign  pictures;  in  Carthage,  he  il- 
lustrated the  danger  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  in  Rome,  the 
fate  of  unbridled  ambition  ;  and  in  Venice,  the  vanity  of 
pleasure  and  luxury.  The  Venetian  pictures  began  in  1833, 
with  a  painting  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  Dogaiia,  Campanile, 
and  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  and  with  these  were  exhibited  "  Van 
Tromp  Returning  from  Battle,"  the  ■'  Rotterdam  Ferry- 
boat," and  the  "Mouth  of  the  Seine."  In  1S30  or  1831 
he  made,  ou  commission  from  the  publisher  Cadell,  twentj'- 
four  sketches  to  illustrate  Walter  Scott's  poems — published 
in  1834 — and  while  doing  this  he  was  entertained  roy- 
ally at  Abbotsford,  and  made  excursions  with  Scott  and 
Lockhart  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  and  other  points  of  in- 
terest. He  went  as  far  north  as  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he 
drew  Loch  Corriskin,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  fall. 
About  this  time  he  made  a  series  of  illustrations  for  Scott's 
"Life  of  Napoleon."  Turner  spent  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, frequently  sketching  with  Thomson,  a  clergj.'man 
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and  local  artist,  who  was  preferred  by  some  of  the  Scotch 
amateurs  to  Turner.  He  one  day  called  at  Thomson's  house 
to  examine  his  paintings,  but  instead  of  expected  praises  he 
merely  remarked,  "  You  beat  mc  in  frames."'  Turner  made 
thirty-tliree  illustrations  for  Rogers's  "  Poems  "  (Fig.  75), 
and  seventeen  for  an  extended  edition  of  Byron,  He  was  in 
the  habit  at  this  time  of  frequently  walking  to  Cowley  Hall, 
the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Rose,  where  he  was  kindly  wel- 
comed. He  was  there  called  "  Old  Pogey."  One  day  Mrs. 
Rose  asked  him  to  paint  her  favorite  spaniel ;  in  amazement 
he  cried,  "My  dear  niitd:im,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
ask;"  and  alwa>-s  after  this  the  lady  went  by  the  title  of 
"  My  dear  madam."  Mr.  Rose  tells  how  he  and  Turner 
sat  up  one  night  until  two  o'clock  drinking  cognac  and  wa- 
ter, and  talking  of  their  travels.  When  Mrs.  Rose  and  a 
lady,  a  friend^  visited  Turner  in  a  house  in  Harley  Street,  in 
mid-winter,  Uiey  were  entertained  with  wine  and  biscuits 
in  a  cold  room,  without  a  fire,  where  they  saw  seven  tail- 
less cats,  which  Turner  said  were  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

For  three  years  Turner  travelled  in  France,  and  made 
studies  and  sketches  up  and  down  its  rivers.  These  were 
firiit  published  as  "  Turner's  Annual  Tour,"  but  were  after- 
ward brought  out  by  Bolin  as  "  Liber  Fluviorum."  These 
sketches  have  been  highly  praised  by  Ruskln  ;  but  Hani- 
mcrton,  who  certainly  knows  French  scenery  far  more  ac- 
curately than  Ruskln,  while  praising  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  Turner's  work,  challenges  its  accuracy,  and  especially  as 
to  color,  saying  that  "Turner,  as  a  colorist,  was  splenditl 
and  powerful,  but  utterly  unfaithful."  Leitch  Ritchie,  who 
was  associated  with  Turner  in  this  work,  could  not  travel 
with  him,  their  tastes  were  so  unlike;  and  he  says  that 
Turner's  drawings  were  marvellously  exaggerated,  that  he 
would  make  a  splendid  picture  of  a  place  without  a  single 
correct  detail,  trebling  the  height  of  spires  and  throwing  in 
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imaginary  accessories.  Turner  always  claimed  the  right  to 
change  the  groupings  of  his  landscapes  and  architecture  at 
will,  preferring  to  give  a  general  and  idealized  view  of  the 
landscape  rather  than  a  precise  copy  thereof. 

In  1835  he  exhibited  "  tIeidcJberg  Castle  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  "  Ehrenbreitstein,"  "Venice  from  the  Salittc 
Church,"  and  "  Line-fishing  off"  Hastings."  In  1836  he  ex- 
hibited a  "View  of  Rome  from  the  Aventine  Hill,"  and 
the  '•  Burning  of  the  I  louse  of  Lords  and  Commons,"  which 
last  was  almost  entirely  painted  un  tlie  walls  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  to  have  what  were 
called  "varnishing  days"  at  the  exhibition,  during  which 
time  artists  retouched,  and  finished  up  their  pictures.  They 
were  periods  of  fun  and  practical  jokes,  and  Turner  alwaj"9 
enjoyed,  and  made  the  most  of  them.  He  frequently 
sent  his  canvas  to  the  Academy  merely  sketched  out  and 
(grounded,  and  then  coming  in  as  early  as  four  iu  the  morn- 
ing on  varnishing  <lays,  he  would  ]>ut  his  nose  to  the  sketch 
and  work  steadily  with  thousands  cf  imperceptible  touches 
until  nightfall,  while  his  picture  would  begin  to  glow  as  by 
magic.  About  this  lime  he  exhibited  many  pictures  founded 
on  classical  subjects,  or  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Italy  or 
Greece,  as  "Apollo  and  Daphne  in  the  Vale  ofTcmpe," 
"  Regulus  Leaving  Rome  to  Return  to  Carthage,"  the  "Part- 
ing of  Hero  and  Leandcr,"  "  Phryne  Going  to  the  Pub- 
lic Haths  as  Venus,"  the  *'  Banishment  of  Ovid  from  Rome, 
witli  Views  of  the  Bridge  and  Castle  of  St.  Angcio."  A 
year  later  he  exhibited  pictures  of  "  Ancient  Rome,"  a  vast 
dreamy  pile  of  palaces,  and  "Modern  Rome,"  with  a  view 
of  the  "  Forum  in  Ruins." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Turner's  pictures  was  that 
of  the  "  Old  Temferaire."  an  old  and  famous  Itnc-of.battle 
ship,  which  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  ran  in  between  and 
captured  the  French  frigates  Redoubtable  and  Kougucux. 
Turner  saw  the  T6miirairc  in  the  Thames  after  she  had  be- 
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come  old,  and  was  condemned  to  be  dismantled.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  sunset,  when  the  smouldering,  red  light  is  vividly 
reflected  on  the  river,  and  contrasts  with  the  quiet,  gray 
and  pearly  tints  about  the  low-hung  moon.  The  majestic 
uld  ship  looms  up  through  these  changing  Hghts,  bathed  in 
splendor.  The  artist  refused  a  large  price  for  this  picture 
by  Mr.  Lennox,  of  New  York,  and  finally  bequeathed  it  to 
the  nation.  In  1S40  Turner  exhibited  the  "  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne."  two  marine  scenes,  and  two  views  in  Venice ;  also 
tlie  well-known  "  Slavers  Throwing  Overboard  the  Dead  and 
Ikying,  a  Typhoon  Coming  On  "  {I''ig.  "6|,  which  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston.  Of  this  picture  Thack- 
eray says;  "  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  sublime  or  ridicu- 
lous." But  Riiskin,  in  "Modern  Painters,"  says :  "I  be- 
lieve if  I  were  reduced  to  test  Turner's  immortality  upon 
any  single  work,  I  should  choose  the  '  Slave  Ship.'  Its 
daring  conception,  ideal  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
based  on  the  purest  truth,  and  wrought  out  with  the  con- 
centrated knowledge  of  a  life.  Its  color  is  absolutely  per- 
fect, not  one  false  or  morbid  hue  in  any  part  or  line,  and  so 
modulated  that  every  square  inch  of  canvas  is  a  perfect 
composition;  its  drawing  as  accurate  as  fearless;  the  ship 
buoyant,  bending.  .-»nd  full  of  motion  ;  its  tones  as  true  as 
they  arc  wonderful;  and  tlic  whole  picture  dedicated  to  the 
most  sublime  of  subjects  and  impressions  (completing  thus 
the  perfect  system  of  all  truth  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
formed  by  Turner's  works),  the  power,  majcstj*,  and  death- 
fulness  of  the  open,  deep,  illimitable  sea." 

No  painter  of  modern  times,  or  perhaps  of  any  time, 
has  ever  provuked  llic  discussion  of  his  merits  which  Turner 
did.  When  he  was  at  his  best  his  great  merits  and  his  orig- 
inality procured  fnr  him  the  strongest  defenders,  and  finally 
brought  his  pictures  into  favor  with  llic  wealthy  middle  class 
of  England,  so  that  he  obtained  high  prices,  and  since  his 
death  these  prices  have  doubled,  and  even  quadrupled.    At 
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a  sale  of  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection  in  1836,  ten  of  Turner's 
pictures,  which  had  been  bought  for  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pound?*,  were  sold  for  seventeen 
thousand  and  ninety-four  pounds.  As  Turner  grew  older 
and  his  manner  deteriorated  he  was  assailed  by  the  wits, 
the  art  critic^;,  and  the  amateurs  with  cruel  badinage,  and 
to  these  censures  Turner  was  morbidly  sensitive.  But  even 
Ruskin  admits  that  the  pictures  of  his  last  five  years  are  of 
"  wholly  inferior  value,"'  with  unsatisfactory  folia,ge,  chalky 
faces,  and  general  indications  of  feebleness  of  hand. 

Wonium,  in  his  Epochs  of  Painting,  said  ;  '*  In  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  career,  and  occasionally  before.  Turner  was 
extravagant  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  he  played  equally  with 
nature  and  with  his  colors.  Light,  with  all  its  prismatic 
varieties,  sccnis  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  his  studies  ; 
individuality  of  form  or  color  he  was  wholly  indifferent  to. 
The  looseness  of  execution  in  his  latest  works  has  not  even 
the  apology  of  having  been  attempted  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples ;  he  did  not  work  upon  a  particular  point  of  a  picture 
as  a  focus  and  leave  the  rest  obscure,  as  a  foil  to  enhance  it, 
on  a  principle  of  unity;  on  the  contrary,  all  is  equally 
obscure  and  wild  alike.  These  last  productions  are  a  calamity 
to  his  reputation  ;  yet  we  may.  perhaps,  safely  assert  that 
since  Rembrandt  there  has  been  no  painter  of  such  origi- 
nality and  power  as  Turner."  Ur,  Wangen  says  in  his 
Trmsury  of  Art  in  Great  Britain:  "  No  landscape  painter 
has  yet  appeared  with  such  vcrsatiSity  of  talent.  His  his- 
torical landscapes  exhibit  the  most  exquisite  feeling  fur 
beauty  of  hues  and  elTcct  uf  lighting,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  has  the  power  of  making  them  express  the  most  varied 
moods  of  nature." 

Toward  the  last  part  of  his  life  Turner's  peculiari- 
ties increased ;  he  became  more  morose,  more  jealous. 
He  was  always  unwilling  to  have  even  his  most  intimate 
friends  visit  his  studio,  but  he    finallv  withdrew  from  his 
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own  house  and  home.  Of  late  years  he  had  frequently 
left  his  house  for  months  at  a  time,  and  secreted  himself 
in  some  distant  quarter,  taking  care  that  he  should  not 
be  followed  or  known.  When  the  great  Exhibition  of 
185!  opened,  Turner  left  orders  with  his  housekeeper  that 
110  one  should  be  admitted  to  see  his  pictures.  For  twenty 
years  the  rain  had  been  streaming  in  upon  them  through  the 
leaky  roof,  and  many  were  hopelessly  ruined.  He  sent  no 
pictures  to  the  exhibition  of  that  year,  and  he  was  hardly 
to  be  recognized  when  he  appeared  in  the  gallery.  Finally 
his  prolonged  absence  from  the  Academy  meetings  alarmed 
his  friends;  but  no  one  dared  seek  him  out.  His  house- 
keeper alone,  of  all  that  had  known  him.  had  the  interest  to 
hunt  up  the  old  artist.  Taking  a  hint  from  a  letter  in  one 
of  his  coats,  she  went  to  Chelsea,  and,  after  careful  search, 
found  his  hiding-place,  with  but  one  more  day  of  life 
in  him.  It  is  said  that,  feeling  the  need  of  purer  air 
than  that  of  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  went  out  to  Chelsea 
and  found  an  eligible.  little  cottage  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
with  a  railcd-in  roof  whence  he  could  observe  the  sky.  The 
landlady  demanded  references  from  the  shabby,  old  man, 
when  he  testily  replied.  "  My  good  woman,  I'll  buy  the 
house  outright."  She  then  demanded  his  name — "  in  case, 
sir.  any  gentleman  should  call,  you  know."  "  Name  ?*'  said 
he,  "what's  your  name?''  "My  name  is  Mrs.  Booth." 
"  Then  I  am  Mr.  Booth."  And  so  he  was  known,  the  boys 
along  the  river-side  calling  him  "  I'uggy  Booth,"  and  the 
tradesmen  "  Admiral  Booth,"  the  theory-  being  that  he  was 
an  old  aiimiral  in  reducer!  circumstances.  In  a  low  studded, 
attic  room,  poorly  furnished,  with  a  single  roof  window,  the 
great  artist  was  found  in  his  mortal  sickness.  He  sent  for 
his  favorite  doctor  from  Margate,  who  frankly  told  him  that 
death  was  at  hand.  "  Go  down  stairs."  exclaimed  Turner, 
•'  take  a  glass  of  cherry,  and  then  look  at  mc  again."  But 
no  stimulant  could  change  the  verdict  of  the  physician.    An 
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hour  before  he  died  he  was  wheeled  to  the  window  for  a 
last  look  at  the  Thames,  bathed  in  sunshine  and  dotted  with 
sails.  Up  to  the  last  sickness  the  lonely,  old  man  rose  at 
daybreak  to  watch,  from  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  the  sun 
rise  and  the  purple  flush  of  the  coming  day.  The  funeral, 
from  the  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  was  imposing,  with 
a  long  line  of  carriages,  and  conducted  with  the  ritual  of  the 
English  Church  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Dean  Milnian 
read  the  service,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  coffin  was  borne 
to  the  catacombs,  and  placed  between  the  tombs  of  James 
Barry  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Turner's  will,  with  its 
codicils,  was  so  confused  and  vague  that  the  lawyers  fought 
it  in  the  courts  for  four  years,  and  it  was  finally  settled  by 
compromise.  The  real  estate  went  to  the  heir-at-law,  the 
pictures  and  drawings  to  the  National  Gallery,  one  thousand 
pounds  for  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  annuities  to  poor 
artists.  Turner's  gift  to  the  British  nation  included  ninety- 
eight  finished  paintings  and  two  hundred  and  scveniy  pic- 
tures in  various  stages  of  progress.  Kuskin,  while  arrang- 
ing and  classifying  Turner's  drawings,  found  more  than 
nineteen  thousand  sketches  and  fragments  by  the  master's 
hand,  some  covered  with  the  dust  of  thirty  years. 

Sir  Dav:d  WlLKlE  (1785-1841)  has  been  called  the 
"  prince  oi  iirithh  ^f^ tire  painters."  His  father  was  a  minis- 
ter, and  David  was  placed  in  the  Trustees'  Academy  in 
Edinburgh  in  1799.  In  1805  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  and  was  much  noticed  on  account  of  his  "  Village 
Politicians,"  exhibited  the  next  year.  From  this  time  his 
fame  and  popularity  were  established,  and  each  new  work 
was  simply  a  new  triumph  for  him.  The  "  Card  Players," 
"Rent  Day."  the  "Village  Festival,"  and  others  were 
rapidly  painted  and  exhibited. 

In  [S25  Wilkie  went  to  the  Continent,  and  remained  three 
years.     He  visited  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
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after  his  return  he  painted  a  new  class  of  subjects  in  a  new 
manner.  He  made  many  portraits,  and  his  other  works 
were  historical  subjects.     His  most  celebrated  works  in  this 

■  Kccond  manner  were  "  John  Knox  Preaching,"  "  Napoleon 
and  the  Pope  at  Fontaincblcau,"  and  "  Pccp-o'-Day  Boy's 
Cabin."     The  portrait  of    the   landscape  painter  William 

■  Danicll  is  a  good  picture. 

■  In  1 830  Wilkic  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  painter 

■  to  the  king,  as  he  had  been  limner  to  the  King  of  Scotland 
since  1822.  He  was  not  knighted  until  1836.  In  1840  he 
visited  Constantinople,  and  made  a  portrait  of  the  sultau  ;  he 
went  then  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt.  While  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  his  way  home,  Wilkic  complained  of  illness,  and  on 
shipboard,  ofT  Gibraltar,  he  died,  and  wp.s  buried  at  sea. 
This  burial  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Turner's  pictures,  and  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

B        The  name  of  Landscer  Is  an  important  one  in  British  art. 

"  JOHX  Laxdseer  (1761-1S52)  was  an  eminent  engraver ;  his 
son  Thomas  (1795-1880)  followed   the  profcs-sion  of  his 

H  father  and  arrived  at  great  celebrity  In  it.  CHARLES,  born 
in  1799,  another  son  of  John  Landseer,  became  a  painter 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  sort  of  historical  genre  line  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  •'  Cromwell  at  the  House  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart 
in  1651,"  "Surrender  of  Arundel  Castle  in  1643,"  and 
various  others  of  a  like  nature.     Charles  Landseer  travelled 

■  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  when  a  young  man  ;  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845;  from  1831  to  1S71 
he  was  keeper  of  the  Academy,  and  has  been  an  industrious 
and  respected  artist.  But  the  great  genius  of  the  family 
was 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873).  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Landseer,  tlic  engraver.  He  received  his  first  drawing 
IcMons  from  his  father,  and  from  a  very  early  age  showed 
a  great  talent  for  sketching  and  that  love  for  the  brute 
creation  which  have  been  his  chief  characteristics  as  an 
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artisL  He  had  the  power  to  understand  his  dumb  subjects 
as  well  as  if  they  spoke  some  language  together,  and  then 
he  had  the  ability  to  fix  the  meaning  of  all  they  had  told 
him  upQU  his  canvas,  by  means  of  the  sketching  lines  which 
gave  the  precise  form  of  it  all  and  by  his  finishing  shades 
\vhich  put  in  the  expression.  If  his  animals  were  prosper- 
ous and  gladsome,  he  represented  their  good  fortune  with 
hearty  pleasure  ;  if  they  were  suffering,  sad,  or  bereaved,  he 
painted  their  woes  with  a  sympathy  such  as  none  but  a  true 
friend  can  give. 

When  Edwin  and  Thomas  were  old  enough  that  their 
father  thought  other  instruction  than  his  own  should  be 
given  them,  he  placed  them  with  Haydon,  and  in  these 
early  days  the  master  predicted  that  Edwin  Landseer  would 
be  the  Snyders  of  England.  Edwin  sent  his  first  picture  to 
tlic  Royal  Academy  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and 
during  the  following  fifty-eight  years  there  were  but  six  ex- 
hibitions to  which  he  did  not  contribute.  When  he  began 
his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  already  famous  as  an  animal  painter.  He  was  a 
bright,  curly-headed,  manly  lad,  and  the  aged  Fuseli,  then 
keeper  uf  the  Academy,  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  him  ;  he 
would  often  ask,  "  Where  is  m)'  little  dog-boy  ?  " 

Edwin  Landseer  now  worked  on  diligently  and  quietly; 
his  works  were  constantly  praised,  and  he  received  all  tlie 
patronage  that  he  desired.  Through  the  advice  of  his  mas- 
ter. Haydon,  he  had  the  habit  of  dissecting  animals,  and 
learning  their  anatomy  with  all  the  exactness  with  which 
other  artists  study  that  of  human  beings.  About  1820  a 
lion  died  in  the  Exeter  Change  Menagerie,  and  Edwin  Land- 
seer secured  the  body  for  dissection.  He  then  painted  three 
large  pictures  of  lions,  and  during  the  year  in  which  he 
became  eighteen  years  old,  he  exhibited  these  pictures  and 
others  of  horses,  dogs,  donkeys,  deer,  goats,  wolves,  and 
vultures. 
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\Vhen  nineteen,  in  1821,  he  painted  "  I'ointers.  To-ho  !  " 
a  hunting  scene,  which  was  sold  in  iS;2>the  year  before  his 
death,  for  two  iliousand  and  sixteen  pounds.  In  1822 
Landsecr  gained  the  prize  of  the  British  Institution,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by  his  picture  of  ■'  The  Larder 
Invaded."  Me  made  tlic  Ttrst  sketch  for  this  on  a  child's 
slate,  which  is  still  preserved  as  a  treasure.  But  the  most 
famous  of  this  master's  early  works  is  the  "  Cat's  Paw."  in 
which  a  monkey  uses  a  cat's  paw  to  draw  chestnuts  from 
a  hot  stove.  Landsecr  was  paid  one  hundred  pounds;  its 
present  value  is  three  thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  kept  at  tlie 

I  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Essex.  Cashiobury. 
This  picture  of  the  * '  Cat's  I'aw  "  had  an  important  result 
for  the  young  artist,  an  it  happened  that  it  was  exhibited 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  London,  and  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  made  Landsecr's  acquaintance,  and 
invited  him  to  visit  Abbotsford.  Accordingly,  in  1824. 
I^indseer  visited  Sir  Walter  in  company  with  Leslie,  who 

»then   painted  a  |K)rtrait  of  the  great  novehsl,   wlitch  now 
belongs  to  the  Ticknor  family  of  Boston.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  in   his  journal :  "  Landseer's 
dogs  were  the  most  magnificent  things  I  ever  saw,  leaping, 
and  bounding,  and  grinning  all  over  the  canvas."     Out  of 
Kthis  visit  came  a  picture  called  "  A  Scene  at  Abbotsford." 
"in  which  the  dog  Maida,  so  loved  by  Scott,  was  the  promi- 
nent figure  ;  six  weeks  after  it  was  finished  the  dog  died. 
K       At  this  time  Sir  Walter  was  not  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Waverlcy  Novels,"  but  in  later  years  Landsccr  painted 
a  picture  which  he  called  "  Extract  from  a  journal  wliilst 

r^t  Abbotsford,"  to  which  the  fnllowing  was  attached : 
"  Found  the  great  port  in  his  study,  laughing  at  a  collie 
dog  playing  with  Maida,  his  favorite  old  greyhound,  given 
him  by  Glengarry,  and  quoting  Shakespeare — '  Crabbed 
old  age  and  youth  cannot  ^rec*  On  the  floor  was  the 
:ovcr  of  a  proof-sheet,  sent  for  correction  by  Constable, 
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of  Ihc  novel  then  in  progress.  N-  B. — ^This  took  place 
before  he  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  'Waverlcy 
Novels,'  "  Landseer  early  suspected  Scott  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  novels,  and  without  doubt  he  came  to  this  con- 
clusion from  what  he  saw  at  Abbotsford. 

Landseer  repeated  his  visits  to  Scotland  for  many  years, 
and  saw  all  parts  of  that  country  at  various  seasons.  From 
the  time  of  his  first  visit  there  was  a  new  feeling  in  his  works 
— a  breadth  and  power  was  in  them  which  he  yained  from 
nature,  and  a  refinement  and  elevation  which  he  undoubt- 
edly received  from  his  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  and  the 
impetus  it  gave  him.  He  also  became  so  interested  in  the 
Gaelic  people  that  he  painted  good  pictures  of  them.  At 
first  these  men  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  huntsman 
who  would  throw  away  his  gun  when  fine  game  appeared, 
and  draw  out  pencils  and  paper  to  make  pictures  of  what 
others  were  so  eager  to  shoot.  This  tendency  made  him  a 
poor  hunter  ;  but  he  was  intensely  interested  in  the  chase, 
and  especially  in  deer-stalking.  He  insisted  that  deer  had 
intelligence,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  game  or  the 
hunter  happened  to  have  the  superior  mind.  When  in  Lon- 
don the  artist  was  a  quiet,  society  gentleman  ;  but  each  year 
he  broke  away  from  all  city  habits,  and  went  to  the  ITigli- 
laiids,  where  he  divided  his  days  between  the  chase  and 
painting  portraits  of  his  friends  there  with  their  children  and 
pets,  or  putting  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  their  houses. 

Landseer  continued  to  live  in  his  father's  house  long 
after  he  was  a  famous  man.  The  senior  artist  conducted 
all  business  matters — sold  pictures,  and  took  the  money  for 
them  as  if  Ins  son  was  still  a  boy.  At  length,  through  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  Edwin  Landseer  removed  to  No.  i  St. 
John's  Wood  Road,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Maida 
Vale  ;  he  enlarged,  and  improved  this  home  from  time  to 
time,  and  had  no  other  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  1836  Landseer  painted  "  Chevy  Chase  ;"  it  was  the  only 
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historical  painting  he  ever  did,  and  still  remains  at  VVobum 
Abbey,  where  it  originally  went.  The  animab  iathe  picture 
are  CNcellent  of  course,  but  this  sort  of  painting  was  not  that 
in  which  Landseer  showed  liis  best.  This  year  of  1826  was 
an  important  one  to  this  master.  He  was  twenty-fouryears 
old,  and  was  immediately  admitted  ati  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  No  one  can  be  a  candidate  for  this  honor  at  a 
younger  age,  and  very  few  others  have  attained  it  so  early. 
Before  he  was  thirty  Landseer  was  a  ful!  member,  and  his 
diploma  picture,  "The  Dead  Warrior"  is  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  But  this  year  saw  a  great  change  in  his  pictures, 
as  may  be  seen  in  that  of  "  The  Chief's  Return  from 
Deer-stalking,"  which  he  sent  to  the  next  exhibition.  It 
w;i.-i  free,  broad,  and  effective  beyond  any  previous  work, 
and  this  manner  was  his  best.  Many  judges  fix  the  year 
1834  as  the  vcrj'  prime  in  the  art  of  Landseer,  and  one  of  the 
works  of  that  year,  called  "Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  is  very  famous.  It  represents  the  vassals  of  the 
abbey  bringing  in  their  tributes  of  game,  fish,  and  fruits, 
which  the  jolly,  old  monks  gladly  receive. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Landsecr's  best  pictures 
are  of  dogs,  and  we  can  but  echo  the  words  of  Hamerton 
when  he  says:  "The  bcrst  commentators  on  Landseer, 
the  best  defenders  of  his  genius,  are  the  dogs  themselves; 
and  so  long  as  there  exist  terriers,  deer-hounds,  blood- 
hounds, his  fame  will  need  little  assistance  from  writers  on 
art." 

Landseer  had  along  and  happy  intimacy  with  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  royal  family.  He  painted  portraits  of 
the  various  members  of  the  queen's  household  in  all  possi- 
ble ways,  with  dogs  and  on  horseback,  in  fancy  dress  and 
hunting  costume  —  in  .short,  these  portraits  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  Ever  after  1835 
Landseer  was  called  upon  to  paint  pictures  of  the  pets  of 
the  royal  family,  and  these  works  became  very  numcr- 
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ous.  While  he  was  thus  favored  as  an  artist  he  was  also  a 
Tricnd  of  the  queen  and  her  immediate  faniily  ;  he  was  often 
summoned  to  play  billiards  with  Prince  Albert.  The  queen's 
Journal  of  Life  in  the  Highlands  frequently  mentions  him, 
and  we  are  sure  that  if  uc  could  read  Laadseer's  diary  it 
would  tell  us  many  interesting  things  of  the  queen  and  her 
family.  Naturally  it  followed  tiiat  an  artist  thus  favored  by 
the  queen  would  be  patronized  by  the  nobility,  and  it  is  true 
that  much  of  Landsecr's  time,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  society,  was  passed  in  the  company  of  people 
of  the  lii^hebt  positions  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  with  the  one 
exception  of  Sir  Joshua  Kcynulds,  no  artist  in  England  was 
ever  visited  by  so  many  people  of  rank.  His  house  was 
really  a  social  centre,  and  no  one  felt  above  accepting  his 
hasty  invitations  to  his  parties,  which  were  almost  always 
gotten  up  on  an  impulse  and  the  guests  invited  at  the  last 
possible  moment. 

Among  Landsccr's  friends  were  Dickens  and  Th;ickeray, 
and  Sydney  Smith  was  very  fond  of  the  artist ;  and  it  i^  said 
that  when  the  great  wit  was  asked  to  sit  to  Landsecr  for  his 
portrait,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  the  haughty  Syrian  :  "  H 
thy  serx'ant  a  tfc^  that  he  should  do  tl«s  thing  ?  " 

When  at  his  best  Landseer  had  a  facility  in  drawing 
and  painting  that  was  marvellous.  Mc  could  draw  two 
entirely  different  objects  at  the  same  moment,  his  left  hand 
being  equally  skilful  with  the  right,  lie  was  seen  to  draw 
a  horse's  head  with  one  liand  aud  a  stag's  head  witli 
antlers  at  exactly  the  same  time — and  this  at  an  evening 
party  to  prove  that  it  could  be  done.  He  once  sent 
to  an  exhibition  a  picture  of  rabbits  under  which  he  wrote. 
"  Fainted  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour."  He  painted  a  Hfe- 
•iac  picture  of  a  fallow-deer  in  three  hours,  and  it  required 
no  retouching.  One  of  his  comrades  said  :  "  Sir  Edwin  has 
a  6nc  hand,  a  correct  eye,  refined  perceptions,  and  can  do 
almost  anything  but  dance  on  the  slack  wire.     He  is  a  fine 
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billiard  player,  plays  at  chess,  sings  when  with  his  intimate 
friends,  and  has  considerable  humor." 

We  have  passed  over  the  best  and  most  pleasant  part  of 
^lic  life  of  this  great  painlcr,  fur  iti  1840  lie  had  an  attack  of 
less  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  travelled,  and 
Endeavored  in  every  way  to  go  on  with  his  work  ;  but  he 
was  always  subject  to  attacks  of  depression  which  were  some- 
times so  serious  that  his  friends  feared  loss  of  reason.  Of 
course  there  was  a  dilTerent  tone  in  his  works — a  serious- 
ness and  pathos,  and  at  times  a  religious  clement,  which 
was  very  acceptable  to  some  persons,  and  he  gained  ad- 
mirers where  he  had  not  found  them  before.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  his  last  days  were  his  best  days,  though 
lie  executed  some  famous  pictures. 

In  1866  he  exhibited  a  model  of  a  stag  at  bay  which 
was  afterward  cast  in  bronze.  The  Hons  at  the  base  of 
the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  may  be  called 
the  work  of  Sir  Edwin,  for  he  modelled  one  of  the  colossal 
beasts  from  which  the  others  were  formed  with  but  slight 
changes,  and  Uie  wiiole  were  cast  under  the  care  of  Baron 
Marochctti. 

In  iS72he  painted  "The  Font,"  which  is  a  religioiis  sub- 
ject. It  represents  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  the  Gospel 
gathering  round  a  font,  upon  the  edge  of  which  are  doves, 
A  rainbow  spans  the  sky  ;  on  the  sides  of  the  font  are  a 
mask  of  the  face  of  Christ  and  the  symbols  of  the  Atone- 
ment. This  is  a  painful  jnctvire,  for  while  it  is  exquisite  in 
conception  its  execution  shows  the  weakness  of  the  painter, 
who  so  soon  after  he  made  it  was  released  from  all  his  dark- 
ness and  suffering. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
with  all  the  honors  which  his  genius  and  character  merited. 
His  works  arc  known  to  almost  every  child  in  America 
by  means  of  the  engravings  which  have  been  made  from 
them.     His  brother  Thomas  engraved  hundreds  of  the 
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designs  of  Edwin  and  made  them  popular  all  over  the 
world,  and  a  large  part  of  this  success  was  due  to  the  skill 
and  sympathy  whicli  Thomas  devoted  lo  what  was  largely 
a  work  of  love.  Of  course  many  other  engravers  have 
worked  after  Laud.scer.  and  almost  ail  hi&  pictures  have 
been  reproduced  in  one  style  of  engraving  or  another. 

There  arc  nine  portraits  of  Sir  Eilwiii  l-andsccr  in  exist- 
ence— one  by  J.  Haytcr  when  Landseer  was  thirteen  years 
old  and  i%  represented  as  a  cricketer  ;  one  painted  a  year 
later  by  Leslie,  in  which  Edwin  Landseer  is  the  Rutland  in 
the  work  called  "  Henry  VL"  It  is  owned  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy.  The  next  were  not  made  until  1843, 
when  Count  d'Orsay  painted  two  portraits  of  him  ;  in  1S30 
Dupper  had  made  a  drawing,  and  in  1835  a  photograph  was 
taken  ;  Baron  Marochctti  made  a  bust  portrait  of  Landseer 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  his  picture  called  the 
"Connoisseurs"  Sir  Edwin  painted  liis  own  portrait,  with 
dogs  on  each  side  who  stand  as  critics  of  his  work.  This 
was  painted  in  1865. 

Sir  Kdwin  Landseer  left  an  estate  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  works  unsold  at  his  death 
brought  about  seventy  thousand  pounds.  His  will  made 
but  a  (cw  bequests,  and  the  remainder  of  tliis  large  sum  was 
divided  between  his  brother  and  three  sisters.  With  the 
account  of  Sir  Fdwin  I  shall  close  the  account  of  painters 
given  in  this  volume. 

Wo  have  seen  how  few  actual  remains  of  the  painting 
of  ancient  nations  arc  now  in  existence.  Almost  nothing 
ia  left  even  from  the  times  of  the  Greeks ;    in  truth,  there 

fis  more  upon  the  tombs  of  Eg>'pt  than  in  the  land  of 
Hellas,  We  read  accounts  of  classic  painting  which  arouse 
our  deepest  interest  one  moment,  only  lo  remember  in 
the  next  that  we  can  see  but  the  merest  scraps  of  all  this 
wealth  of  beauty  which  moved  the  cultured  Greeks  to  write 

[of  it  with  such  cntliusiasai. 
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After  the  days  of  classic  art  we  have  endeavored  lo 
trace  painting  through  a  period  when  it  could  scarcely  be 
lernied  an  art,  so  little  of  it  was  done,  and  that  little  was 
so  far  below  our  ideal.  Again,  this  decline  was  followed  by 
a  Renaissance — an  awakening — and  from  that  day  in  the 
fourteenth  century  when  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  was 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  this  art 
moved  on  with  progressive  steps  until  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo,  Kaphael,  Titian,  and  others  highly  gifted,  had 
set  up  tlie  standards  which  have  remained  as  beacons  and 
guides  to  all  the  world. 

In  tracing  this  progress  we  have  seen  that  Italy,  the 
German  nations,  Spain,  France,  and  England  have  alt 
striven  to  dream  dreams  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  tender- 
ness and  love,  and  to  fix  them  in  fitting  colors  where  all  the 
world  could  see  them. 

The  past  is  always  fascinating.  No  stories  are  so  pleas- 
antly begun  as  those  that  say,  *'  A  long  time  ago  there  lived," 
etc.  One  can  have  the  most  complete  satisfaction  in  the 
study  of  what  has  happened  so  far  in  the  past  that  we  can 
see  all  its  effects  and  judge  of  it  by  the  tests  Avhich  time  is 
sure  to  bring  to  everything.  It  is  sucli  astudythat  has  been 
made  in  these  pages,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  ha«  a  sec- 
ond use  scarcely  less  important  than  the  study  «f  history — 
that  is,  the  preparation  it  aflfbrds  forjudging  of  what  is  done 
ill  the  present.  A  knowledge  of  what  has  been  achieved 
enables  us  by  comparison  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  new 
works. 

The  painting  of  to-day  offers  an  immense  field  for  in- 
vestigation. When  we  remember  that  five  centuries  ago 
the  painters  of  the  world  could  be  counted  by  tens,  and  are 
told  that  now  there  is  an  average  of  twentj'-five  hundred 
painters  in  some  foreign  cities,  we  see  that  a  lifetime  is 
scarcely  sufficient  in  which  to  study  the  painting  of  our  own 
era. 
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Have  we  not  reason  to  hope  that  works  are  now  being 
produced  which  shall  be  studied  and  admired  in  the  future 
as  we  study  and  admire  those  of  the  past?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  artistic  works  of  any  period  show  forth  the  spirit 
of  the  time  ?  If,  then,  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the 
dawn  of  a  better  life  could  bring  forth  the  treasures  which 
remain  from  those  days,  what  ought  to  be  the  result  of  the 
more  universal  learning  and  the  advancing  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century?  And  so,  in  leaving  this  book, 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  all  who  read  it  for  one  pur- 
pose that  I  have  suggested  or  the  other  ;  either  to  present 
an  outline  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  or  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  the  painting  of  the  present 
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^^H                    murul   paintings,    ::3  ;    xtotie- 

Fonwc-^    portrait    by   Wlasyuez,     ^^^B 

^^B                  paintings  found  in,  36 

^H 

^^1            Etriuicana  introduced  pjiititing  into 

"  Font,  The"  (Landsccr), 300           ^^^| 

^^M                  luly  from  Greece,  13,  20-21 

Foreshortening  of  Cories^o,  t^            ^M 

^^1           Eijphmnnr,  17 

"Fortune    Teller"  (Caravaggio).           I 

^^H           "  Hxir:ic-i  from  a  Journal  whilst  at 

150                                                      ■ 

^^M                  Abbotsford  "  (Landsccr),  395 

"  Four  Apostles.  The  "  (Diircr).  201           H 

^^M            Ejrck,  Hubert  van.  i;;-ij6 

France,    painting     in,    234  -  248 :            H 

^^1           Ev-ck,  Jan  von,  1^6-158 

glass-painting  in,  51.    Seraisp          H 

^^M           Eyck,  I^mbcrt  van,  15S 

Gaul                                             ^^^ 

^^B           Eyck,  Margorvtha  van,  158 

Francia,  Francisco.  Sa-83                  ^^^| 

Francis  L,  and  Da  Vinci.  90-93  ;     ^^H 

^^P           TTAES,  Peter  van  der,  251 
^H                    "False  Players"    (Caravag- 

and  Sarto,  105  ;  and  Raphael.            H 

■ 

^H                     15° 

"  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Visit*           H 

^H           "Family  of  Dariui "  (Veronese], 

ing  the  Tombs  ut  St.  Ucxus  "          H 

^H                  131 

(Gros),  242                                  ^^H 

^H           ' '  l^amily  Picture  "  (Copley] ,  363 

Franconian  school,  193                      ^^^H 

^^V.            FnrnosiTia   Villa,  frescoes  by  Ra- 

Frederick   Henry,  Prince,  scenes    ^^^B 

^^M                       ph;ii.-l 

from  the  life  of,   painted  by            H 

^H            Farr^iri,  Caudvnzio,  93 

Jordacns,  167                                      H 

^H            Fawkes,  H.,  friend  and  patron  of 

Fuscit,  and   Angelica    KaufTman,            H 

^H                   Turner,  377 

304  :  and  Landsccr,  294                    1 

^M            "Feast  of  Rose  Garlands"  {DtU 

Fyt,  Jan.  167                                      ^^H 

^m                  197 

^^^1 

^H            Fernandez,  Louis,  221 

/^ADDI,  A.,  69                               ^^1 
(iaddi,  '1'.,  69                              ^^^H 

^^1             Fcrrara,  Uukc  of,  and  Titian,  124 

^H            "  Field  of  Eyiau  "  (Gro&i,  242 

Gainsborough.  Thoinas.'SsS              ^^^| 

^H             "Fifth    I'lague    of  Egypt"  (Tur- 

*'  Gamba,  I«-i"  (.Vargas),  213            ^^^| 

^H                     ner),  378-279 

Gardiner,  quoted,  360                        ^^^| 

^H            Figure-painting  in  ancient  Greece, 

Gardiner,  Miss  Rebecca^  portrait          ^| 

^H 

by  Copley.  260                                   H 

^H            Final  period  of  Middle  Ages.    &e 

Gargasos,  zi                                              ■ 

^H                   Gothic 

Garrick,  David,    epitaph   mt    Ho-            H 

^H           "  Five  Senses"  (TenieT3l,  180 

garth,  254                                     ^H 

^^1            Flanders,  painting  in,  i;5-T76 

Gaul,  miniature<p;uniing  in,  49         ^^^| 
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George  III.,  and  West,  265  ;   and 

Lawrence, 270 
G^ricault,  Jean  Louis,  244 
German  illuminated  MSS.,  early, 

49 
Germany,   painting    in,    188-206; 
glass- pain  ting    in,    51  ;    wall- 
painting  in,  60 
Gelee,  Claude.     See  Lorraine 
Ghirlandajo,  Domenico,  79-80,  96 
Giordano,  Luca,  213 
Giorgionc,    118-120;    and  Titian, 

123 
Giotteschi,  69 

Giotto  di  Bondone,  64-69  \ 

"Girl  and  Pigs"  (Gainsborough),  , 
258  i 

Girtin,  Tom,  274  | 

Glass-painting,  51-54,  58-60 
*'  Glykera"  (Pausias),  17  ' 

Goes,  Hugo  van  der,  158  j 

Goethe,  quoted,  205  i 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  and  Reynolds, 

2S8 
Gomez,  Sebastian,  328-229 
Gongora,    portrait   by  Velasquez, 

216 
Gonzaga,  Giulia,   portraits  by  I'i- 

ombo,  120 
Gothic  architecture,  its   influence 
upon  painting  and    sculpture 
in  Middle  Ages,  54  ;  its  influ- 
ence upon  glass-painting,  58 
Gothic  period  of  Middle  Ages,  42, 

S4-7I 
Gowcr  family,  portraits  by  Rom- 

ney,  267 
Goya  y  Lucicntes,  Francisco,  233-  \ 

233 
Goyen,  Jan  van,  187 
Gouoli,  Benozzo,  80 


"  Graces  Decorating  a  Statue  of 
Hymen"  (Reynolds),  257 

Granacci,  Francisco,  80,  96 

Great  Book  of  the  Hours,  illumi- 
nation of,  58 

Greek  painting,  ancient.  13-34, 
40  ;  on  stone,  36 

Greuze,  Jean-Baptiste,  239-240 

Grimm,  quoted,  loo-toi 

Grisaille  glass,  54 

Gros,  Antoine  Jean,  242 

Guardi,  Francesco,  153 

Guerin,  instructor  of  G^ricault, 
244  ;  of  Delacroix,  245 

Guido,  Tommaso,  7S-79 

Guido  of  Siena,  64 

Guido  Reni,  143-148 

Guilds  among  painters  in  Gothic 
period  of  Middle  Ages,  56 

TJALS,  Franz,   177;    and  Van- 

*■  *■         dyck,  169 

Hamcrton,    on   Turner,    286;    on 

Landsecr,  298 
Hamilton,     Lady,      portraits     by 

Romney,  267-268 
"  Hamlet   and   Ophelia"   (West), 

266 
"Harlot's    Progress"    (Hogarth), 

252 
Haydon,  instructor   of  Landseer," 

294 
Hayman,    Francis,    instructor   of 

Gainsborough,  258 
Haytcr,  J.,  portrait  of  Landsecr, 

301 
"  Heidelberg  Castle  in  the  Olden 

Time"  (Turner),  287 
Hellenic  school,  iS 
"Hcmicycle"    (Delaroche),  243- 

244 
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Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  portraits 
by  Vandyck,  174 

"  Henry  I.,"  54-55 

Henry  III.  and  Titian,  127 

Henry  VUI.  and  Holbein,  189- 
192 

Hercules,  statue  of,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  98 

Herrera,  Francisco  de,  212,  214- 
215,216 

Hobbema,  Mindert,  188 

Hogarlh,  William,  252-254 

Holbein,  Hans,  188-193 

Holland,  painting  in,  176-188  ;  fi- 
delity to  detail,  II 

"Holy  family"  (Vandyck),  169- 
170 

Honthorst,  Gerard,  180 

Hooge,  Pieter  de,  181 

Houssaye,  A,,  92 

Hudson,  instructor  of  Reynolds, 

255 
"  Hundred  Guilders  Print "  (Rem- 
brandt), 186 

ILLUMINATION  of  MSS.,  41, 

46-49,  58 

Illustrations  used  in  Egyptian  pa- 
pyrus rolls,  8 

"Immaculate  Conception"  (Mu- 
rilJo),  224,225-227,  22S 

Inquisition,  its  influence  on  Span- 
ish painting,  207-208 

Intaglios  in  Egyptian  painting,  6 

Interiors,  Dutch  painters  of,  180- 
181 

Ionian  school,  15 

Ireland,  miniature-painting  in  an- 
cient, 49 

Isabella,  Empress,  portrait  by 
Titian,  127 


Isabella,  Infanta,  sends  Rubens  to 
Spain,  164 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  portrait  by- 
Jan  van  Eyck, 156 

Italy,  painting  in,  13-34,  40,  72- 

'54    * 
"Ixton  on  the  Wheel"  (Ribera), 

'5' 

JAMESON,  Mrs.,  quoted,  119 
Joanes,  Vicente  de,  229 
"  John  Knox  Preaching  "  (Wilkie), 

293 

Johnson,  Samuel,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  255 

Jonah,  statue  of,  modelled  by  Ra- 
phael, 1 15 

Jordaens,  Jacob,  167-16S 

Julius  IL,  Pope,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo, 99-100 ;  and  Raphael, 
III 

"Julius  II. ,  Tomb  of,"  (Michael 
Angelo),  100,  loi 

"Justinian,  Theodora,  and  Attend- 
ants," 45-46 

Justus  of  Ghent,  158 

JZAUFFMAN,  ANGELICA, 

203-206 
"  King  David,"  51 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  251-252 
"  Knight   (The),  Death,  and  the 

Devil  "  (DiJrer),  202 
Kugler,  quoted,  129 

I^ANDSEER,  CHARLES,  293 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  293-301 
Landseer,  John,  293 
Landseer,  Thomas,  293 
Landscape-painting,    in     ancient 
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Greece,  20 ;  in  ancient  Rome, 
27-29;  in  Holland,  186-187 

*'  Larder  Invaded "  (Landseer), 
295 

"  Large  Holy  Family  of  the 
Louvre"  (Raphael),  114 

"  Last  Judgment  "  (Michael  An- 
gclo),  lOI 

"Last  Supper"  (Vinci),  87-S9, 
92 

' '  Last  Supper  "  (Titian)  ,211 

"  Last  Supper  "  (Cespedes),  214 

Last  Supper,  paintings  by  Joanes 
of,  229-230 

Lastman,  Pieter,  181 

"Laughing  Peasant"  (Velasquez), 
216 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  269-271  ; 
portrait  of  West,  266 

"Uar"  (West),  266 

Le  Brun,  Charles,  238 

Lee,  Colonel  and  Mrs.,  portraits 
by  Copley,  260 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  251 

Leo  X.,  and  Da  Vinci,  90 ;  and 
Raphael,  iii  ;  and  Titian, 
124 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  84-93 

Leopold  William,  Archduke,  por- 
trait by  Teniers,  179 

Leslie,  portrait  of  West,  266  ;  por- 
trait by  Landseer,  301 

Lc  Sueur,  Eustache,  238 

"  Liber  Fluviorum  "  (Turner),  286 

"  Liber  Studiorum  "  (Turner),  280 

"Liber  Veritatis"  (Claude  Lor- 
raine), 237 

"  Line-fishing  off  Hastings  "  (Tur- 
ner), 387 

Lippi,  Filiipino,  79 

Uppi,  Filippo,  79 


"  Little  Girl  with  a  Lap  Dog  in  her 

Arms  "  (Greuze),  240 
Lombard  school,  93 
"Lomellini   Family"  (Vandyclc), 

171 
"  Lorelei  Twilight"  (Turner),  278 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  79 
Lorraine,  Claude,  236-238 
Louis  Xn.  and  Da  Vinci,  90 
Louis  XIII.  and  Poussin,  234-236 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Le  Brun,  238  ; 

and  Mignard,  239 ;    portraits 

by  Rigaud,  239 
Louis  XV.  and  Vernet,  240 
Louis  Philippe  and  Vernet,  246 
Liibke,  quoted,  82,  237 
"  Lucretia"  (Rembrandt),  186 
Ludius,  21-23 
Luini,  Bernardino,  93 
Luther,  Diirer's  admiration  for,  2or 

lyfADONNA  del  Sacco  (Sarto), 

107 
"  Madonna    della    Gran    Duca " 

(Raphael),  108 
"  Madonna    di    Sian    Francesco " 

(Correggio),  134 
"  Madonna    di    San    Francesco " 

(Sarto),  107 
"Madonna    Enthroned"    (Cima- 

bue),  62 
Madonnas  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  93 
Madonnas  of  Raphael,  no 
Madonnas    of   Elisabetta    Sirani, 

1 48 
"Maids  of  Honor"   (Velasquez), 

'  218 

I 

Mannerists,  139-140 
Mansfield,  Lord,  portrait  by  Cop- 
ley, 263 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  $2,  133 


^H            Mantua,  Duke  of,  a  patron  of  Ru- 

and   Raphael,    115;   and  Pi-  ^^^ 

^^M                   twrns,  163-164. 

ombo,  I30-I3I                           ^^^H 

^^B              Manuscripts.     Srt  llluminaticn 

Middle  Ages.    .%v  Mediaeval           ^^^| 

^H              Margaritonc  of  Arczzo,  64 

Mi^nard,  Pierre,  338-339                 ^^H 

^^H              Marochciti,     Baron,     porlraic     of 

Milan,  Academia  Lconardi  Vinci,  ^^H 

^^1                  Lanilseer,  301 

1 

^H            "  Marriage  at  Caaa"  (Veronese), 

Miniaturisi)  in  England,  349.   Srs          H 

^H                    i3> 

a/io  lUuminaiion                               H 

^H            "  Marriage  h,  la  Mode  "  (Hogarth), 

*'  Miracle  of  St.  Mark  "  (Tinto-          1 

^B 

rctlo),  130                                          ■ 

^H            "  Marriage    of    Si.     Catharine  " 

Miranda,  Juan  Carreflo  de,  an-         J 

^H                    (Cocllo),  210 

^^^1 

^^H              "  Mar«,     Ventit,     .ind     Vulcan  " 

Modena  school,  71                            ^^^| 

^M                   (Copley),  259-260 

"  Modem  Rome"  (Turner),  287 

^^^^^      "  Martyrdom    o(    Si.     Andrew  " 

*■  Mona  Lisa"  (Vinci),  89-90 

^^^^H             (Utandc), 

Morales,  Luis  de,  209-210 

^^^^H      "  Martyrdom    of  St    Lawrence" 

More,  Sir   Thomas,   portraits   by 

^^^^P             (Tiiian), 

Holbein,  189 

^            Masaccio,  7S-79 

Moriand,  George,  268 

^^H              Maso,  69 

"MorninR  Among  the  Corrtston 

^H             Masolino,  78-79 

Fells"  (Turner),  377 

^^m             "  Massacre    of    the    Innocents" 

Moro,  Antonio,  162 

^^M                      (Volterra),  104 

Mosaics,  found  in  ancient  Italy,  54- 

^H             Matsys,  Qu'miin,  161 

36;  of  the  Middle  Ages,  41, 

^^M              Maximiliiin,  Fmpcror,  und  Dtircr, 

45-46 ;    none    by   early  Ger- 

^M          198-199 

mans  or  Cells  left,  49 ;  tran^i- 

^^M              Mauuoli,  Francesco,  139 

parcnt.  51 

^H               Mediaeval  painting,  4l-*7l 

"  Moses,"  43-44 

^H              Medici,    Lorenzo    dc,    patron    of 

Mountfort.    Dr.  de,    portrait    by 

^^M                      Michael  An){clo,  96-97 

Copley,  359 

^H               "  Medusa's  Head  "  (Vinel),  8ti 

"Mouth  of  the  Seine"  (Turner), 

^H               Mcisc,  Gerard  van  dcr,  IjS 

3&1. 

^H              Memhng,  Hans,  160-161 

Mural    paintings,     Egyptian,    3; 

^H              Memorial  windows,  origin  of,  58 

Assyrian,    9:    Oriental.    13; 

^H               Mengs.  Raphael,  153 

Pompeian,  15  ;  ancient  Creek, 

^H              "  Menifln<i.  Las"  (Velasquez),  SiS 

30 ;   of  Ludius,   21  ;   ancient 

^H             Mvtsu.  Gabriel,  i3i 

Italian,   33-24;    inasaic«  as. 

^m             "  Meyer     Madonna"    (Holbein), 

3;  ;  in  catacombs,  44-45  :  no 

^B 

early  German  or   Celtic  left. 

^^1             Michael  Angela,  94-IC4:  his  frcs- 

49  ;  in  Middle  Ages,  60-61 

^^^■L               C0C3  of  Siatinc  Chapel,   11= ; '  Murillo,  320-1:8                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^*  JsJAPOLEON  and  (he  Pope 
^^H                           at  FDnUiiiicblcAii  "  ( Wil- 

Orsny,  Count  d',  ponrait  of  Lind-            H 

»ccr,  301                                                   H 

^H                   kic),  J93 

Ostades,  Van,  178                                      H 

^H          Napoleon  til.,  portrait  by  Horace 

Outline  drawing  the  best  part  it            H 

^^M                   VerneC,  347 

Egyptian  painting,  7                          H 

^H           "Nalivity"  (Navarrctc),  3ii 

^^M 

^^^           "  Nativity  of  the  Snviour"  [Cor> 

pACHECO,  Francisco,  308,  214,     ^^M 
316                                              ^H 

^H                 reggio),  135 

^H          **  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  "   (Mu- 

Palma,  Jacopo,  121                                ^^^B 

^H                  tillo],  324 

Panel-pictures,     33,     50-5i>    60,           H 

^H           Naturalists    of    the    seventeenth 

1 

^^B                   century,  140,  150 

Papyrus   rolls,   Egyptian   illtistra-       ^^H 

^H          Navarrete.  Jiun  Fernandez,  21 1 

^^^1 

^H           *•  Navicella"  {(Giotto),  66 

"  Paradise"  (Tintoretto).  130            ^^H 

^H          *•  Nest  of  Cupids."  34 

Parcjn,  Juan  de,  330                           ^^^| 

^^M          Nicholas  V.,  epitaph  on  Fra  An- 

Parmigianino.  139                               ^^^| 

^H                 gelico.  78 

Parrha^ius,  14-1;                                ^^^| 

^H         Nikla*,  17-18 

"  Parting  of  Hero  and  t^ander" 

^^B           Nikomachos,  ty 

(Turner),  387 

^M          "  Nile  Musaic  (The),"  36 

Paul  III.,  portrait  by  Titian,  136 

^M          "  Niobc,"  36 

Pausias,  17 

^^^          Noort,   Adam  van,  intUuctor  of 

Pavement  mosaics,  35-36 

^^^^L          Rubens,    163  ;    of  Jordaens, 

■ '  Pcep-o'-Day  Boy's  Cabin  "  ( Wil- 

^^r          1(^7 

kie),  193 

^           "Notie"  (Corrcggiol,  135 

Pclhatn.  Charles,  portrait  by  Cop- 

^H          Nude  painiin;^  forbidden  by  Span- 

Icy,  259 

^^M                 ish  ln<}uisition,  208 

Pembroke,  EatI  of.    Sff  Wtltoa 

^H         Nurcmburg  school,  193 

Family 

^H 

Perkins,  A.  T.,  quoted,  260 

^1          "O^'^  T^mirairc"   (Turner), 

Perkins,  C.  C,  quoted,  70 

Perkins,    Mrs.    Edmund,   portrait 

^H          Opfaem,  Anna  van,  and  Vandyck, 

by  Copley,  360                             ^^H 

■ 

Perspective,   unknown    to    Egyp-     ^^H 

^^m          Oppcrt.  f.,  quoted,  9,  1 1 

tians,  5  ;  and  10  Oriental  na-             H 

^^H           Orcagna,  Andrrn,  70-71 

tions,  13;  first  used  by  Apol-             ■ 

^H          <•  Orestes  and  Pyladcs"   {Wc8i), 

lodorus,  14:  its  u»c  in  Middle            H 

H 

Ages,    ;8 :    Turner's  lectures            H 

^^H           Oriental   nations   more  adi'anced 

on,  180-381                                              ■ 

^^1                 in  aichiteciurc  and  sculpture 

Pcrugtno,  Picuo,  83,  84,  107                     H 

^^H                   than  in  puiniinK,  3 

Pelrus,  Christus,  t;8                                  H 

^^K^    Orienul  origin  of  mosaict,  34 

~^A 

^           Jli                                             INDEX.                                                     ^^1 

^^M                  employs  Coxk  lo  copy  Van ;         land,"  illustraied  by  Turner,           J 

^^H                    Eyck's  altar- piece,  i;6 

282                           ^^m 

^^^           Philip  II.,  niid  Titt;in,  137:   and 

"  PuTisima,  La"  (Joanes),  329           ^^^H 

^^B                    Morales,    309  :    and    Cocllo, 

^m 

^^H                      21 0  i  »nil  N^ivarrt^tc,  31 1 

"T3  AISING  of   Uxarm"    (Pi-            I 
umbo],  ii;                                     1 

^^1           Philip  IV.,  und  Carrei'iu,  2U;  nnd 

^^B                  Zurbaran,  31;  ;  and  Herrcra, 

"  Kakc's  I'rogress"  (Hogarth),  252            1 

^^H                   315;  and  \'clasquci,  216-218; 

Raphael,  107-titi                                           1 

^^F                    and  Cnnn,  =31 

Kani,  or  Bazzt,  iiS                                       M 

^^ft              I'liilij)  oi  Burgundy,  employs  Jan 

"  Reading  Magdalen"  (Correggto),    ^^^B 

^^M                  van  Kyck,  156 

^^1 

^^H            Philip  of  Maccdon,    portraits  by 

Redgrave,  quoted,  J77                      ^* 

^H                  Apelles,  iS 

"  Rc;;ulus  Leaving  Rome  to  Re> 

^H             "  I'hryne    Going    In    Xhe    Public 

turn  to  Carthage"  (Turner), 

^^1                    Baths    as    Venus  "    (Turner), 

287 

^H 

"  Rejected  Christ"  (West),  766 

^H            "  riin)L.  La"  (Michael  Angela].  99 

Religious  influence,  upon  Kgyptiui 

^H           Pirkhcimcr,  Willibakl,  and  Diirer, 

artists,  8-9 ;  in  Romanesque 

^M          195 

pcriwl,  50;  in  Gothic  period. 

^H            "  Plague  at  faflfa  "  (Cros),  343 

56 :    upon  Sp;ini$ti  painters. 

^H            Pliny,  quoted,  14,  2t-:3 

207 

^H            "Pointers,  To-ho  I  "   (Landscer), 

Rembrandt,  181-186 

^1 

Renaissance,  41,  72 

^^M            Pollajuoln,  Antonio,  79 

"  Rent  Day  "  (Wilkic),  292 

^H            PoniL',  Da,  family,  132 

"  KepuUe  and  Defeat  of  the  Span- 

^H          "  PoriT.-iit  of  Dante  "  (Gtotlo),  64- 

ish  Floating  liatterles  at  Gib- 

^M 

raltar"  (Copley),  363 

^^m           "Portraii  of  a  Yaung  Woman" 

Reynolds,   Sir   Joshna,  2Sf~3s8  ; 

^H                    {Kcmbr.indl),  [8& 

and  Angelica  Kauffman,  204  ; 

^M           "  Ports  of  England  "  (Turner),  282 

portrait  of,  350  :  and  Romney, 

^M            Potter,  Paul,  187 

267 

^^1             Poiirbiis,  Frans,  162 

Ribalta,  Francisco  de,  2jo 

^H            Puiirbus,  Peter,  162 

Ribera,  Giuseppe,  150^151                 ^^H 

^^B   .           Pousain,  Nicholas,  175,  234-236 
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SCULPTURE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ANCIENT   SCULPTURE. 
hCJYPT, 

NO  one  can  ipcak  with  exactness  as  to  the  time  when 
sculpture  was  first  practised  by  the  Egyptians  ;  wc 
only  know  that  it  was  a  vcr)'  long  time  ago.  But  wc  do 
know  that  in  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  which  dates 
from  2466  B.C.,  sculpture  had  reached  a  stage  of  excellence 
such  as  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
many  years  of  training  and  practice  in  this  art. 

In  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  there 
u  the  memorial  stone  of  an  old  Egyptian  sculptor  which  has 
an  inscription  that  reads  as  if  he  had  written  it  himself ;  this 
was  the  way  by  which  Egyptians  made  these  inscriptions 
sound  as  if  the  dead  themselves  spoke  to  those  who  were 
still  alive.  This  sculptor's  name  was  Marttscn,  and  he 
lived  about  forty-four  centuries  ago.  Brugsch-Rcy,  a  very 
learned  writer  on  Egypt,  says  :  '*  He  calls  himself  "  a  mas- 
ter among  those  who  understand  art.  and  a  pliistic  artist,' 
who  '  was  a  wise  srtiat  in  his  art.'  He  relates  in  succession 
his  knowledge  in  the  making  of  statues,  in  every  position. 


SCULPTUKE. 


according  to  prescribed  use  and  measure  ;  and  brings  for- 
ward, as  his  particular  invention,  an  etching  with  colors,  if 
I  have  rightly  understood  the  expression,  '  which  can 
neither  be  Injured  by  fire  nor  washed  off  by  water  ;  '  and, 
as  a  further  explanation  of  tliis.  states  that  '  no  man  has 
arisen  who  has  been  able  to  do  this  except  himself  alone 
and  the  eldest  son  of  his  race,  whom  God's  will  has  created. 
He  has  arisen  able  to  do  this,  and  the  exercise  of  his  hand 
has  been  admired  in  masterly  works  in  all  sorts  of  precious 
stones,  from  gold  and  silver  to  ivory  and  ebony.*  " 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Martiscn  and  his  son,  who 
was  named  Usurtasen,  were  sculptors  at  the  time  when 
Egyptian  art  reached  its  highest  point. 

Tile  earliest  works  of  Egyptian  sculpture  arc  the  bas- 
reliefs  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  tombs  ;  the  walls  arc 
almost  covered  with  them,  and  they  are  painted  with  colors 
which  arc  still  bright  and  fresh,  though  more  than  four 
thousand  years  liavc  passed  since  they  were  put  on.  The 
subjects  of  these  reliefs  are  taken  from  the  life  of  the  per- 
sons buried  in  the  tombs,  and  even  tlieir  possessions  and 
occupations  are  thus  represented.  These  sculptures  were 
made  by  tracing  the  designs  on  the  stone  and  then  cutting' 
it  away  between  the  figures.  The  mode  of  arrangement  in 
these  reliefs  does  not  satisfy  our  ideas  of  what  it  should  be. 
U  seems  as  if  the  artists  had  no  plan  of  their  work  in  their 
minds — no  aim  as  to  wliat  tlie  effect  slioulJ  be  when  finished. 
On  the  contrar)-,  the  reliefs  impress  us  as  if  the  sculptors 
made  ore  figure^  and  then  added  another  and  another  in 
sucli  a  way  ;ts  to  represent  the  fact  they  wished  to  tell  with- 
out any  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  and  so  it 
does  not  seem  as  if  there  was  any  unity  in  them,  but  as  if 
the  large  bas-reliefs  were  made  up  of  disjointed  parts  which 
in  one  sense  really  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Eg^'ptian  statues.  It  appears  as 
if  the  different  parts  might  have  been  made  separately  or 
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even  by  different  sculptors,  and  then  Joined  together.  All 
this  is  because  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  think  of  an  object 
ID  parts  and  not  as  a  whole.  Then,  too,  the  position  of  the 
early  statues  was  so  unnatural  and  awkward.  The  arms 
were  placed  close  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  there  was 
no  separation  between  the  legs ;  and  though  in  some  of  their 
articles    of    furniture,    their  ^ 

pottery,  and  in  the  details 
of  their  architecture,  the 
Kgyptians  made  a  great  ad- 
vance, they  did  not  equally 
improve  in  their  sculpture. 

One  great  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  was  the  fact  that 
figures  were  never  represent- 
ed in  action.  They  were 
not  tigures  moving  and  liv- 
ing  in  stone  ;  they  were  like 
figure<t  petrified  and  fixed  : 
they  were  statues,  and  no 
one  can  forget  this  for  a  mo- 
ment while  looking  at  them. 
I  can  learn  of  but  one  Egyj)- 
twn  figure  sculptured  as  if 
in  action  ;  this  is  a  quoit- 
thrower  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  A  sitting  statue^ 
whether  of  a  man  or  a  worn- 

an,  had  the  hands  rested  on  the  knees  or  held  across  the 
breast  (Fig.  i). 

There  were  very  few  groups  in  I^gyptian  sculpture,  and 
thc5c  seldom  had  more  than  two  figures.  It  was  customary 
to  represent  a  husband  and  wife  sitting  on  the  same  chair 
holding  each  other's  hands,  or  having  their  arms  around 
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one  another's  waists  or  shoulders.  Sometimes  the  principal 
figure  is  of  large  size,  and  the  inferior  persons  are  made 
mucli  smaller  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  larger  figure. 
In  short,  very  few  attitudes  are  represented  in  Egyptian 
sculpture,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  there  must  have  been 
6xed  rules  for  a  certain  limited  number  of  positions  after 
which  all  sculptured  figures  were  made 

In  spite  of  this  sameness  and  stillness,  Egyptian  sculpt* 
ure  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  they  had  not 
been  fettt-Tcd  by  prejudices  and  rules  the  Egj'ptians  would 
have  excelled  both  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

The  sides  of  obelisks  and,  more  especially,  the  walls  of 
temples  were  covered  with  sculpture'*  which  gave  the  his- 
tory of  kings — of  their  wars  and  conquests,  and  of  their 
great  works  in  their  kingdoms.  The  sculptures  upon  the 
temple  walls  could  be  estimated  by  square  rods,  or  even 
acres,  better  than  by  lesser  measures.  Their  amount  and 
the  labor  it  required  to  make  them  are  simply  marvellous. 

I  will  describe  the  subjects  depicted  upon  one  inner  wall 
in  the  palace-temple  of  Medemet  Haboo,  and  will  quote 
from  Wilkinson's  '  Egypt  and  Thebes."  On  the  west  wall 
"the  Egyptian  princes  and  generals  conduct  the  *  captive 
chiefs  '  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  is  seated  at  the 
back  of  his  car,  ^nd  the  spirited  horses  are  held  by  his  at- 
tendants  on  foot.  Large  heaps  of  hands  are  placed  before 
him,  wi^ich  an  officer  counts,  one  by  one,  as  the  other  notes 
down  their  number  on  a  scroll  ;  each  heap  containing  three 
thousand,  and  the  total  indicating  the  returns  of  the 
enemy's  slain.  The  number  of  ca|)tivcs,  reckoned  one 
thousand  in  each  line,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphics 
above,  where  the  name  of  the  Rebo  points  out  the  nation 
against  whom  this  war  was  carried  on.  Their  flowing 
dresses,  striped  horizontally  with  blue  or  green  bands  on  a 
white  ground,  and  their  long  hair  and  aquiline  noses  give 
them  the  character  of  an  Eastern  nation  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Assyria  and  Persia,  as  their  name  reminds  us  of  the  Rhibii 
of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  places  near  the  Caspian."  .  .  . 

The  suite  of  this  historical  subject  continues  on  the 
south  wall.  The  king,  returning  victorious  to  Egypt,  pro- 
ceeds slowly  in  his  car,  conducting  in  triumph  the  prisoners 
he  has  made,  who  walk  beside  and  before  it,  three  others 
being  bound  to  the  axle.  Two  of  his  sons  attend  as  fan- 
'bearcrs,  and  the  several  regiments  of  Eg>*ptian  infantry, 
'with  a  corps  of  their  allies,  under  the  command  of  these 
princes,  marching 
in  regular  step  and 
in  the  close  ar- 
ray of  disciplined 
troops,  accompany 
their  king.  He 
arrives  at  Thebes, 
and  presents  his 
captives  to  Amcn- 
Ra  and  Mut,  the 
deities  of  the  city, 
who  compliment 
him,  OS  usual,  on 
the  victory  he  has 
gained,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the 
enemy  he  has 
"  trampled  be- 
neath his  feet." 

This     descrip- 
tion of  tlicsc  bas. 
reliefs,   which   are 
usually  painted,  will  give  an   idea  of  the  great  works  of 
Egyptian  sculptors. 

The  representation  of  the  animals  in  these  sculptures  ts 
as  successful  as  any  part  of  them.     There  being  no  intel- 
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Fig.  3. — Andxosphikx. 


Icctual  expression  required,  they  are  more  pleasing  than  the 
human  beings,  with  their  set,  unchanging  features  and  ex- 
pression.    The  Egyptians  had  several  breeds  of  dogs,  anc 
the  picture  here  (Fig.  2)  is  made  up  from  the  dogs  foun( 
in  the  sculptures— No.  r, 
hound  ;     2,     mastiff ;     3, 
turnspit ;  4,   5,   fox-dogs  ; 
6,  7,  greyhounds. 

One  of  the  figures  of- 
ten repeated  by  the  sculp- 
tors   of    Egypt    was    the 
Sphinx.    The  colossal  and 
most  famous  one  (Fig.  5) 
is  not    far  from  the  great 
pyrdmtd,  and  has  the  form 
of  a  recumbent  lion  with  a  human  head.     It  is  one  hundret 
and  seventy-two  feet  long,  and  is  ike  Sphinx  of  the  world 
but  there  were  great  numbers  of  these  strange  figures  it 
Eg)'pt— in  some  cases  there  were  avenues  leading  to  th< 
temples  bordered  by  them  on  each  side.     The  fonn  of  th< 

Sphinx  was  intended  t( 
express  some  spiritual 
thought  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  stories  about  it  are 
very  interesting.  Its  form 
certainly  denotes  the  union 
of  physical  and  mental' 
power.  The  form  of  which 
wc  have  spoken  'as  being' 
that  of  the  great  Sphinx  is 
called  the  androspkiux  (Fig. 
3).  Another  has  the  body  of  the  lion  with  the  head  of  the 
nun,  and  is  called  the  kriosphinx  (Fig.  4) ;  still  another  has 
the  same  body  and  the  head  of  a  hawk  ;  this  is  called  the 
hitracospkinx  (Fig.  6).     They  all  typified  the  king,  without 
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doubt,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  various  heads  wtre  so- 
given  to  show  respect  for  the  diflerent  gods  who  were  repre- 
sented with  the  heads  of  these  creatures.  Sometimes  the 
androsjihinx  has  liuinan  hands  in  place  of  the  hon's  paws. 
The  winged  Sphinx  has  been  found  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  rare. 
The  colossal  statues  of  Egypt  are  \'er>-  wonderful  on  ac- 
count of  their  vast  weight  and  size.  The  most  famous  arc 
two  which  stand  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Thebes 
(Fig.  7).  Each  of  these  colossi  is  made  from  a  single  block 
of  stone  such  as  is  not  found  within  several  days'  journey 
of  tlie  place  where  they  stand.  They  are  forty-seven  feet 
high,  and  contain  eleven  thousand  Bve  hundred  cubic  feet 

each.  Hut  a  third  is  still 
larger ;  it  represents  the 
King  R^imeses  II.,  and, 
when  whole,  was  of  a 
single  stone,  and  weighed 
eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  tons.  It  was  brought 
from  Assouan  to  Thebes, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  miles. 
It  is  wonderful  to  think 
of  moving  such  a  vast  weight  over  such  a  distance,  and 
one  would  naturally  wish  to  know  also  how  the  sculptors 
could  work  on  such  a  statue.  The  plate  here  given  (Fig.  8) 
shows  the  process  of  polishing  a  statue,  and  the  following 
one  (Fig.  9)  illustrates  the  mode  of  moving  one  when  fin- 
ished. These  representations  arc  found  in  tombs  and  grot- 
toes, and  tell  us  plainly  just  what  we  wish  to  know  about 
these  things. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
Egyptian  sculpture,  and  before  leaving  the  subject  will 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it  was  used 
in  connection  with  and  almost  as  a  part  of  F-gyptian  archi- 
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teclure.  In  t'le  tombs  the  bas-reliefs  are  for  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  and  to  finish  the  work  of  the  architect,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  arc  an  interesting  feature  of  the  art  of 
the  nation  and  period.     In  the  temple  palaces  this  is  also 

true  —  though 
the  reliefs  serve 
the  piiqiosc  of 
telling  the  his- 
tor)'  of  the 
kings ;  thcy:irc. 
as  it  were,  fram- 
ed into  and 
make  a  part  of 
the  architectur- 
al effect.  The 
obelisks,  colos- 
sal figtircs  and 
Sphinxes  were 
placed  before 
the  grand  build- 
ings, and  made 
a  part  of  them 
architecturally.  In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  sculp- 
ture never  became  an  independent  art  in  Egypt,  but  was 
essentially  wedded  to  architecture;  and  this  fact  lai^cly 
accounts  for  that  other  truth  that  sculpture  never  reached 
the  perfection  in  ligypt  that  it  promised,  or  the  excellence 
that  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  natural  result  of  its  earli- 
est attainments. 

ASSYRIA.  ~ 

The  works  of  sculpture  in  Assyria  consisted  of  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  statuettes  in  clay,  carvings  in  ivor>',  metal  cast- 
ings, and  some  smaller  works,  such  as  articles  for  jewelry, 
made  in  minute  imitation  of  larger  works  in  sculpture. 
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The  statues  found  in  Assyria  arc  by  no  means  bcuutifnl. 
according  to  our  idea  of  beauty.  They  are  as  set  and  stiff 
in  design  as  the  Egyptian  work-s  of  this  sort,  and  they  have 
suffered  so  much  injury  from  the  weather  and  from  violence 
that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  manner  iit  which  they  were 
originally  finished. 

The  number  of  Assyrian  statues  that  have  been  found 
is  small  ;  this  one  given  here  iFig.  lo),  of  Sardanapalus  I., 
ts  ill  the  be.'it  state  of  preservation  of 
any  of  them.  It  is  smaller  than  life 
size,  being  about  forty-two  inches 
high.  The  statuettes  of  the  Assy- 
rians arc  less  artistic  than  the  statues. 
They  arc  made  from  a  clay  which 
turned  red  in  baking,  and  are  col. 
orcd  BO  as  to  resemble  Greek  potter>'. 
They  arc  almost  always  of  a  grotesque 
appearance,  and  usually  represent 
gods  or  genii.  They  also  combine 
human  and  animal  forms  in  a  less 
noble  and  artistic  way  than  is  dune  in 
the  tlgyptian  representation  of  the 
Sphinx.  There  are  also  small  figures 
of  animals  in  terra-cotta,  principallj- 
dogs  aiid  ducks.  Uut  the  large  and 
small  statues  of  the  Assyrians  are 
their  most  unimportant  works  in 
sculpture.  It  is  in  their  bas-reliefs 
that  their  greatest  excellence  is  seen, 
and  in  them  alone  their  progress  in 
art  can  be  traced.  This  sort  of  sculp- 
ture seems  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Assyrians  just  as  painting  was  used  in  Italy  after  the 
Renaissance.  It  was  tlieir  mode  of  expressing  ever>'thing. 
Through  it  they  gave  expression  to  their  religious  feeling  ; 
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hey  told  the  Uistorj-  of  their  nation,  and  glorified  their 
jngs ;  they  represented  the  domestic  scenes  which  now 
make  the  subjects  of  ^/rrc  pictures ;  and  even  imitated 
vegetables  and  fruiLs,  as  well  An  to  reproduce  landscapes 
and  architecture  in  these  pictures  cut  from  stone.  In 
truth,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  bas-reliefs  that  we  learn  the 
history  of  Assj'ria,  and  in  this  view  their  sculptures  are 
«vcn  more  important  than  when  they  arc  considered  merely 
irom  an  artistic  view. 

Tlie  most  ancient  palaces  at  Nimrud  furnish  the  earliest 
examples  of  bas-rclicf.     These  dj.te  at  about  the  end  of  the 
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tenth  century  B.c.     One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  design 

that  all  the  figures,  both  men  and  animals,  arc  given  in 

<act  profile.     In  spite  of  this  sameness  of  position  they 

have  much  spirit  and  action.     The  picture  of  a  lion-hunt 

pven  here  f  Fig.  I  li  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  these  reliefs, 

id  you  will  notice  that  the  animal  forms  are  much  superior 

to  tho^e  of  the  human  being.t.     This  is  true  of  all  Assyrian 

art  in  all  its  stages.     In  these  oldest  bas-reliefs  there  arc  no 

^backgrounds  ;  but  later  on  these  arc  added,  and  mountains, 

lills,  streams,  trees,  and  wild  animals  arc  all  introduced  as 

details  of  the  general  design.     The  highest  state  of  this  art 
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«as  reached  about  650  u.c.  At  this  period  the  various 
forms  seem  to  be  more  varied  and  less  arranged  according 
to  some  rule.  The  human  faces  and  figures  are  more  deh'- 
cately  finished,  and  there  is  an  air  of  freetlom  and  a  spirit  in 
the  handling  of  the  subjects  that  is  far  better  than  that  of 
any  other  time.  The  plants  and  trees  arc  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  before. 

The  figures  of  animals,  too,  are  full  of  life  and  action  in 
this  period.  I  shall  only  give  one  illustration,  and  shall 
choose  the  head  of  a  lion,  probably  the  best  specimen  of 
animal  drawing  which  is  yet  known  in  Assyrian  art.  It 
represents  the  head  of  a  wounded  Hon,  who,  in  his  agony, 
rushes  upon  a  chariot  and  seizes  the  wheel  with  his  teeth. 
The  drawing  of  this  head,  as  a  portrayal  of  agony  and  fierce- 
ness, compares  favorably  with  anything  of  the  same  kind  be- 
longing to  any  age  of  art,  cither  classic  or  modern  (Fig.  12). 

There  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  as 
to  the  amount  of  color  used  on  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 
From  the  traces  of  color  remaining  on  those  that  are  found 
in  the  excavations,  and  fron\  what  we  know  of  the  use  of 
colors  on  the  buildings  to  which  tlic  bas-reliefs  belonged, 
we  may  be  sure  that  colors  were  used  on  them  ;  but  to  what 
extent  cannot  be  told.  It  may  have  been  applied  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Eg>-ptians,  or  it  may  have  been  sparingly 
used,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  colors 
that  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Assyria  are  white, 
black,  red  and  blue. 

Next  to  the  sculpture,  the  metal  work  of  the  Assyrians 
was  the  most  important  of  their  arts.  This  work  was  done 
in  three  ways  :  I.  Whole  figures  or  parts  of  figures  cast  in. 
a  solid  shape.  II.  Castings  of  low  bas-reliefs.  III.  Em- 
bossed designs  made  chiefly  with  the  hammer,  but  finished 
with  the  graver.  In  the  solid  castings  there  arc  only  ani- 
mal forms,  and  lions  are  far  more  numerous  than  any  other 
creature.     Many  of  them  have  a  ring  fastened  to  the  back. 
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which  indicates  that  they  were  used  for  weights.  These 
castings  are  all  small  and  their  form  good  ;  but  \vc  have  no 
reason  to  tbiiik  that  the  Assyrians  could  moke  lai^e  metal 
castings. 

The  castings  in  relief  were  used  tt>  ornament  thrones, 
furniture,  and  perhaps  chariots.  The)'  were  fastened  jn 
their  places  by  means  of  small  nails.  They  had  no  great 
merit.  The  crubosscd  or  hammered  work,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  artistic  and  very  curious.  Large  numbers  of  em- 
bossed howls  and  dishes  have  been  found,  and  this  work 
was  used  for  the  end  of  s\vord-shcaths,  the  sides  of  chairs 
and  stools,  and  various  other  ornamental  purposes.  It  is 
probable  that  the  main  part  of  the  tables,  chairs,  and  so  on 
were  of  wood,  with  the  ornaments  in  cmbo.wed  metals.     All 

this  shows  the  Assy- 
rians to  have  been  an 
artistic  people,  and  to 
have  reached  an  inter- 
c.'iting  stage  in  their 
arts,  though  their  works 
are  coarse  and  imper- 
fect when  judged  by 
Greek  standards  or  by 
our  own  idea  oi  what  is 
beautiful.  If  wc  hod 
ilic  space  to  consider 
all  the  various  designs 
of  the  bas-reliefs  in  de- 
tail, you  would  learn 
from  them  a  great  many 
interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  domestic 
life  of  this  ancient  and  interesting  people.  From  them  we 
can  learn  all  about  the  costumes  worn  by  the  king  and  those 
tjf  lesser  rank  ;  can  see  how  their  wars  were  carried  on,  and 
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what  their  chariots,  weapons,  and  equipments  wtrc.  Their 
games,  amusements,  musical  instruments,  agricultural  pur- 
suits, food,  and,  in  short,  ever>'thing  connected  with  their 
daily  life  is  plainly  ^hown  in  these  sculptures,  and,  as  1  have 
said  before,  the  whole  history  of  Assyria  is  better  studied 
from  them  than  from  any  other  one  source.  For  this  rea- 
son their  great  value  cannot  be  over-estimated  (Fig.  13). 

Other  very  ancient  nations  had  sculptors,  and  a  few 
remains  of  their  arts  still  exist.  This  is  true  of  the  Medes, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians ;  but  the  general  features  of 
their  arts  resembled  those  of  the  Assyrians,  though  they 
were  less  advanced  than  that  nation,  and  have  left  nothing 
as  interesting  as  the  Eg>'ptian  and  Assyrian  remains  which 
we  have  considered.  I  shall  therefore  leave  them  and  pass 
to  the  Kulpturc  of  Greece. 


^^P^ 
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WE  have  seen  that  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  were 
skilful  in  sculpture,  but  at  the  same  time  their  work* 
have  not  moved  us  as  we  wish  to  be  moved  by  art  ;  there 
is  always  something  beyond  them  to  be  desired,  and  it 
remained  for  the  Greeks  to  attain  to  thiit  perfection  in 
sculpture  which  satisfies  all  our  nature  and  fills  our  high- 
est conceptions  of  beauty  and  grace.  In  truth,  in  Greece 
alone  has  this  perfection  in  plastic  art  existed,  and  since 
the  time  of  its  highest  excellence  there  no  other  nation  has 
equalled  the  examples  of  Greek  sculpture  which  still  exist, 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  finest  works  have 
perished,  and  tliat  tliose  remaining  are  of  the  second  grade. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  hijjh  artistic  attainments 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  discussion  or  even  a  simple  statement 
of  Ihem  would  require  an  essay  far  too  learned  and  lengthy 
for  the  scope  of  this  book  ;  but  1  will  speak  of  one  truth 
that  had  great  influence  and  went  far  to  perfect  Greek  art 
— that  is,  the  unbounded  love  of  beauty,  which  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Greek  nature.  To  the  Greek,  in  fact, 
beauty  and  good  had  the  same  msaninQ—licaut^  was  £i?od, 
and  the  good  must  be  beautiful. 

Sculpture  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  form  of 
man,  and  the  other  features  in  it  have  some  relation  to  the 
human  element  of  the  design  ;  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  true   Greek   to   represent    the   human  form 
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othcnvise  than  beautiful.  A  writer  on  this  point  says  i 
*'  Tlic  chief  aim  of  tlic  enlightened  Greek,  his  highest  am- 
bition and  his  greatest  joy,  was  to  be  a  man  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word — man  in  the  most  complete  development 
of  his  bodily  strength  and  beauty,  in  the  active  exercise  of 
the  keenest  senses,  in  the  i^reatcst  because  tempered  enjoy- 
ment  of  sensual  pleasure,  in  the  free  and  joyous  play  of  an 
intellect  strong  by  nature,  graced  and  guided  by  the  most 
exquisite  taste,  and  enlightened  by  the  sublimest  ]>hito90- 
phy."  Thus,  beauty  was  so  important  to  the  Greek  that 
cvcrj'  parent  prayed  that  his  children  might  have  this  gift, 
and  the  names  of  beautiful  persons  were  engraved  upon 
pillars  set  where  all  could  read  them  ;  and  at  times  there 
were  competitions  for  the  prize  of  beauty. 

The  religion  of  the  Greek,  too,  taught  that  the  body 
was  the  beautiful  and  godlike  temple  of  his  soul ;  and  the 
truth  that  human  beings  have  something  in  common  with  a 
higher  power  than  their  own  gave  him  a  great  respect  for 
humanity,  and,  in  truth,  he  felt  that  if  he  could  escape 
death  he  should  be  content  and  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  a  god. 
For  we  must  remember  that  the  gods  of  the  Greek  were  not 
all-wise,  all-]>owerful,  and  all-good,  as  we  believe  our  God 
to  be.  If  you  read  their  mythology-  you  will  find  that  with 
the  power  of  the  god  much  imperfection  and  weakness  were 
mingled.  They  did  not  believe  that  Zeus  had  been  the 
greatest  god  from  the  beginning,  but  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  had  no  power.  He  was  not  omniscient  nor  omni- 
present, and  was  himself  subject  to  the  decrees  of  Fate,  as 
when  he  could  not  save  his  loved  Sarpedon  from  death. 
Not  knowing  all  things,  even  the  gods  are  iwmetimcs  rep- 
resented as  depending  upon  mortals  for  information,  and  all ' 
these  religious  views  tended  to  make  the  human  form  for 
more  noble  to  the  Greek  than  it  can  be  to  the  Christian, 
with  his  different  views  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man. 

Greek  sculpture  existed  in  vcrj'  early  days,  and  we  have 
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vague  accounts  of  a  person  called  D.liDALUS,  who  secnis  Co 
have  been  a  wood-carver.  Many  cities  claimed  to  have 
been  his  birthplace,  and  no  one  can  give  any  clear  account 
of  this  ancient  artist.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  axe, 
saw,  gimlet,  pUtmmct-linc,  and  a  kind  of  fish-glue  or  isin- 
glass. He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  6rst  sculptor  who 
separated  the  arms  from  the  bodic;  of  his  statues,  or  made 
the  feet  to  step  out  ;  he  also  opened  their  eyes,  and  there 
is  a  legend  tliai  the  statues  of  Diedalus  were  so  full  of  life 
that  they  were  chained  lest  thcj.'  should  run  away. 

We  call  the  time  to  which  Djcdalus  belonged  the  pre- 
historic period,  and  his  works  and  those  of  other  artists  of 
his  day  have  all  perished.  Two  very  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  remain — the  Lion  Gate  of  Mycenie  and  the  Niobe 
of  Mount  Sipyius ;  but  as  their  origin  is  not  known,  and 
they  may  not  be  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  it  is  best  for  us 
to  pass  on  to  about  700  B.C.,  when  the  records  of  individual 
artists  begin. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  Didutades,  of  whom 
Pliny  said  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  likenesses  in 
clay.  This  author  also  adds  that  Dibutadcs  first  mixed  red 
earth  with  clay,  and  made  the  masks  which  were  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  lowest  hollow  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  temples. 
Pliny  relates  the  following  story  of  the  making  of  the  first 
portrait  in  bas-relief. 

Dibutadcs  lived  in  Sicyon,  and  had  a  daughter  called 
sometimes  Kora,  and  again  Callirhoc.  She  could  not  aid 
her  father  very  much  in  his  work  as  a  sculptor,  but  .she 
went  each  day  to  the  flower-market  and  brought  home 
flowers,  wliich  gave  a  very  gay  and  cheerful  air  to  her 
father's  little  shop.  Kora  was  very  beautiful,  and  many 
young  Greeks  visited  her  father  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
daughter.  At  length  one  of  these  youths  asked  Dibutades 
to  take  him  as  an  apprentice ;  and  when  this  request  was 
granted  the  young  man  made  one  of  the  family  of  the 
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sculptor.  Their  life  was  one  of  simple  content.  The 
young  niiin  could  play  upon  the  rccd,  and  his  education 
fitted  him  to  be  the  instructor  of  Kora.  After  a  time,  for 
some  reason  that  Pliny  docs  not  mention,  it  was  best  (or 
the  youth  to  go  away  from  the  artist's  home,  and  he  then 
asked  Kora  if  she  would  be  his  wife.  She  consented,  and 
vows  of  betrothal  were  exchanged,  white  they  were  sad  at 
the  thought  of  parting. 

The  la.st  evening  of  his  stay,  as  they  sat  together,  Kora 
seized  a  coal  from  the  brazier,  and  traced  upon  the  wall  the 
outline  of  the  face  that  was  so  dear  to  her  ;  and  she  did  this 
so  correctly  that  when  her  father  saw  it  he  knew  instantly 
from  what  face  it  had  been  drawn.  Then  he  wished  to  do 
his  part,  for  he  also  loved  the  young  man.  So  he  brought 
his  clay  and  filled  in  the  outline  which  Kora  had  drawn, 
and  so  went  on  to  model  the  first  portrait  in  bas-rcHcf  that 
was  ever  made.  Thus  did  this  great  art  urow  out  of  the 
love  of  this  beautiful  maiden  of  Sicyon.  about  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago. 

After  this  beginning  Dihutadcs  went  on  to  perfect  his 
art.  He  made  medallions  and  busts,  and  decorated  the 
beautiful  Grecian  structures  with  his  work,  and  work  in  ba.4- 
relicf  became  the  most  beautiful  omaracntation  of  the 
splendid  temples  and  theatres  of  Greece.  He  also  founded 
a  school  for  modelling  at  Sicyon,  and  became  so  famous  an 
artist  that  several  Greek  cities  claim  the  honor  of  having 
been  his  birthplace. 

The  bas-relief  made  from  Kora's  outline  was  prescr\'cd 

the  Nympha'um  at  Corinth  for  almost  two  hundred 
cars,  but  was  then  destroyed  by  fire.  She  married  her 
lover,  and  he  became  a  famous  artist  at  Corinth. 

We  have  said  that  accounts  of  individual  artists  exist 

om  about  700  U.c.:  but  these  accounts  nrc  of  so  general  a 

haracter  and  so  wanting  in   detail   that   I   shall  pass  on 

about  two  hundred  years,  after  !iaylng  a  few  words  of  the 
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advance  marfe  in  the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  mentioning  a. 
few  of  tlic  examples  which  remain  from  that  early  time, 
which  is  called  the  Archaic  period.  This  expression  not 
only  means  an  ancient  period  of  art,  but  carries  also  the 
idea  of  an  obsolete  art  —  of  something  that  is  not  only 
ancient,  but  something  that  is  no  longer  practised  in  the 
same  manner  nr  by  the  same  people  as  existed  in  this 
ancient  or  archaic  time.  During  this  archaic  period  a  be- 
ginning was  made  in  many  branches  of  plastic  art.  There 
were  statues  in  metal  and  marble,  bas-reliefs  in  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  marble,  as  well  as  some  chi-ysclcphantine 
statues.  This  kind  of  work  is  often  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Phidias,  but  the  Initli  seems  to  1)C  that  lie  was  not 
its  inventor,  but  carried  it  to  grtrat  perfection.  These  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  made  of  wood  and  then  covered 
with  ivory  and  gold  ;  the  ivory  was  used  for  the  flesh  parts 
of  the  statue,  and  ^old  for  the  drapery  and  ornaments  of  the 
figure,  and  the  finished  work  was  very  brilliant  in  its  elTect. 
The  principal  subjects  represented  in  the  sculpture  of 
the  archaic  period  were  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 

Greeks,  which 
is  known  to  us 
as  mythology. 
Most  statues 
were  of  the 
gods,  but  por- 
trait statues 
were  not  un- 
known, and  the 
custom  of  set- 
ting up  statues 
of  the  victors  in  the  Greek  games  dates  back  to  this  very 
early  time.  This  was  a  custom  which  afforded  a  large  field 
for  sculptors  to  work  in,  and  must  have  had  a  great  influ- 
ence to  give  life  and  progress  to  their  art. 


Fig.  15.— Lion  devouring  Deek. 
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Of  the  remains  of  this  art  very  interesting  things  have 
wen  written,  but  I  shall  speak  only  of  a  lew  such  objects  of 
which  picture.'^  can  be  given  to  aid  you  hi  understanding 


Fic.  16.— HBXAaxs.  TKiTon,  Aim  NERima. 


about  them.  Among  the  earliest  reliefs  that  have  been 
preserved  are  those  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris,  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple  at 
Assos  (Fig.  15). 

The  various  designs  upon 
these  marbles  seem  to  have 
no  connection  with  each  oth* 
er,  and  arc  executed  in  a  rude 

I      manner.     The  most  interest- 

^^nng   one  represents  I^eraclcs, 

^Hor  Hercules,  struggling  with  a 

^■Triton  1  Fig.  i6j. 

^H      The  female  figures  repre- 

^^sent  Nereids,  who  are  terrified 
by  seeing  Heracles  in  contest 
with  the  sea-monster.  There 
re  many  proofs  that  these 
Tclicfs  belong  to  a  very  an- 
cient day. 

Aa  interesting  relief  from 
he  temple  of  Sclinus  represents  Heracles  striding  off  with 
a  pole  across  his  shoulders,  to  which  are  hung  two  Cecrops 
who  had  robbed  and  tormented  him  (Ftg.  17). 


FlO.   17,— HctACLEit  AJID  TUB 
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A  vcrj'  fine  work  is  also  from  Selinus,  and  represents 
Arta;on  torn  by  his  dogs.  The  mythologitral  story  was  that 
Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  was  angry  with  Acta:on  because  he  wished 

to   marry  Semcle, 
y  '■'^'"_l      ^"tl  »he  great  god 

commanded  Arte- 
mis, or  Diana,  to 
throw  a  sta^j's  skin 
over  Actscon,  so 
that  his  own  dogs 
would  tear  him. 
In  the  relief  Arte- 
mis .stands  at  the 
left  (Kig.  18|. 

There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  a 
monument  which 
was  discovered  at 
Xanthos  in  183S. 
It  is  thought  to 
have  been  made 
about  SOO  B.C,, 
and  13  called  "The  Harpy  Monument."  It  is  a  tower, 
round  the  four  sides  of  which  runs  a  frieze  at  a  height  of 
about  twenty-one  feet  from  the  ground.  The  frieze  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  let  into  the  frieze  which  is  of  sand- 
stone. The  Lycians.  in  whose  country  it  was  found,  were 
accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  at  the  top  of  such  towers. 

There  is  very  great  diflerencc  of  opinion  among  scholars 
and  critics  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  various  scenes  in 
these  sculptures ;  and  as  all  their  writing  is  speculation,  and 
no  one  knows  the  truth  about  it,  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  a 
very  interesting  object  in  the  historj'  of  art,  and  shall  speak 
of  the  four  corner  figures  on  the  shortest  parts  of  the  frieze, 
from  which  the  whole  work  takes  its  name.     The  Harpies 


Fig,  18, — AcTAON  anii  his  Dogs. 
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'are  very  curioua ;  they  had  wings,  and  arms  like  human 
zrriM,  with  claws  for  hands,  and  feathered  tails.  Their 
bodies  arc  egg-shaped,  which  is  a  very  strange  feature  in 
their  formatton.  Wc  cannot  explain  all  these  different 
things,  but  there  is  h'ttle  doubt  that,  with  the  little  forms 
which  they  have  in  their  arms,  ihey  represent  the  messen- 
gers of  death  bearing  away  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  Odyssey,  Ilomcr  represents  the  Harpies  as  carrying  off 
the  daughters  of  King  Pandarcus  and  giving  Ihcm  to  the 
cruel  Erinnyes  for  servants.  For  this  reason  the  Harpies 
were  considered  as  robbers,  and  whenever  a  person  sud- 
denly disappeared  it  Wiis  said  tliat  tiie>'  had  been  carried  off 
by  Harpica  (Fig.  19). 


Before  leaving  tht<t  subject  of  existing  sculptures  from 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  1  will  speak  of  the  two  groups  which 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  ^gina.  and  are  no»v 
in  the  Criyptothek  at  Munich,     The  city  of  /Egina  was  the 
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principal  city  of  tlic  island  of  >Egina.  which  was  in  the  gulf 
of  ilxti  same  name,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  Greece. 
This  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  475  B.C., 
at  which  time  a  beautiful  temple  was  built,  of  which  many 
cohimns  arc  still  standing,  thougli  much  of  it  has  fallen 
down.  In  iSiT  5<imc  English  and  German  architects  visited 
this  place,  and  the  marbles  they  obtained  are  the  most 
remarkable  works  which  still  exist  from  so  tarty  a  period. 
Thorwaldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor,  restored  these  reliefs, 
and  the  King  of  Bavaria  bought  them. 

Upon  the  western  pediment  there  were  eleven  figures 
which  represented  an  episode  In  the  Trojan  war  ;  it  was  the 
struggle  of  Ajax,  Ulysses,  and  other  Greek  warriors  to  obtain 
the  dead  body  of  Achilles,  which  was  held  by  the  Trojans. 
The  story  is  that  the  goddess  Thetis  had  dipped  her  son 
Achilles  in  the  river  Styx  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
invulnerable,  or  safe  from  wounds  by  weapons.  But  as  she 
held  Inm  by  the  ankles  they  were  not  wetted,  and  so  he 
could  be  wounded  in  them.  During  the  siege  of  Troy 
Apollo  guided  the  arrow  of  Paris  to  this  spot,  and  the  great 
leader  of  ihe  Trrecks  was  killed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
warrior  in  this  picture  who  is  about  to  send  hts  arrow  is 
Paris.  In  the  central  or  highest  part  of  the  pediment  the 
goddess  Minerva  stands  and  trits  to  cover  the  fallen  body  of 
Achilles  Mith  her  shield.  These  6gurcs  are  on  the  side 
where  the  space  grows  narrower.  You  can  judge  of  what 
the  action  and  spirit  of  the  whole  must  be  when  these 
smaller  figures  have  so  much.  We  are  sure  that  the  arrow 
will  shoot  out  with  such  force  as  must  carry  death  to  its 
victim,  and  the  second  warrior,  who  braces  himself  on  his 
feet  and  knee,  will  thrust  his  lance  with  equal  power 
(Fig.  20). 

There  arc  traces  of  color  and  of  metal  ornaments  upon 
these  yEginetan  statues  ;  the  weapons,  helmets,  shields, 
and  quivers  were  red  or  blue  ;  the  eyes,  hair,  and  Itps  were 
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fia.  aa — Figunt  fttun  tht  Ptdimtnt  of  tkt  TempU  of  Miturva,  at  ACgiua. 

painted,  and  tlicrc  arc  marks  upon  the  garments  of  the  god- 
dess that  show  that  she  must  have  had  bronze  omament«. 
!      There  was  a  famous  sculptor  of  /E^na  named  Callon.  wlio 
lived  about  the  time  that  this  temple  was  built ;  and  though 
it   is  not   known   to  be  so,  yet  many  critics  and  scholars 
I      believe  that  he  may  have  been  the  sculptor  of  these  works, 
because  they  resemble  the  written  descriptions  of  hia  statues 
and  reliefs. 
L  There  was  a  period  which  we  call  archaistic,  and  by  this 

^^^e  indicate  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  sculptors 
^^o  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  works  of  the  true  archaic 
riod.  It  has  constantly  liappcncd  in  the  history  of  soci- 
:y  that  fashion  has  ordained  this  same  thing,  though  the 
objects  of  imitation  have  varied  with  the  different  a^es  and 
nations.  This  archaistic  "  craze"  to  imitate  old  sculptures 
wa«  at  its  height  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
ugustus  and  Hadrian  ;  but  here  in  America  we  have  seen 
c  same  passion  manifested  in  the  desire  to  have  such 
furniture  as  Queen  Anne  and  her  people  admired,  or  such 
as  "came  over  in  the  Mayflower;"  and  when  the  true 
original  articles  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  garrets  and 
out-of-the-way  places,  then  manufacturers  began  to  imitate 
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the  old  in  the  new,  and  one  can  now  buy  all  sotts  of  ancicnc^ 
looking  furniture  that  is   oaly  just    from   tlic  workmen's 
hands. 

But  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  second  motive  for 
reproducing  the  works  of  the  earlier  artists,  which  was  the 
fact  that  the  images  of  the  gods  and  such  articles  as  be- 
longed to  religious  services  were  sacred  in  their  earliest 
forms,  and  were  venerated  by  the  people.  Thus  it  followed 
that  the  advance  and  change  In  the  taste  of  the  people  and 
the  skill  of  the  artists  was  more  suited  to  otlier  subjects, 
while  the  religious  images  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  tlie  older  ones.  If  It  happened  that  a  rude  ancient 
image  of  a  god  \vas  placed  side  by  side  with  a  modern  and 
more  beautiful  statue  of  the  same  deity,  the  pious  Greek 
would  prefer  the  ugly  one,  while  he  could  well  admire  the 
most  lovely.  You  should  remember  that 
these  temple  images  were  really  objects 
of  actual  worship. 

Many  of  these  archaistic  works  arc 
in  variiius  museums  of  art. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  temple  image, 
and  was  discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1760. 
It  was  found  in  a  small  temple  or  chapel, 
of  which  it  must  have  been  the  princi- 
paii  deity.     It  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion ;  the  only  parts  which  arc  wanting 
are  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
object  which  it  held.     Like  many  of 
these  statues,  it  is  less  than  life-size — 
four    feet    and    two    inches   in    height. 
When  it  was  first  discovered  there  were 
many  traces  of  color  about  it.     The  hair 
was  gilded  to  represent   the  blonde  hair  which  the  poets 
ascribed  to  Artemis  (Diana).     There  was  considerable  red 
about  the  garments,  and  some  flowers  were  upon  the  border 
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the  drapery.     There  is  an  archaic  stiffness  about  this 
statue,  but  the  (lowing  hair,  the  form  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
free  style  of  the  nude  parts  all  show  that  it  belongs  to  the 
archaistic  period  (Kig.  21). 
^^        It  would  be  pleasant  and  satisfying  if  we  could  trace 
^ftstep  by  step  the  progress  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  rude 
^  archaic  manner  to  that  of  the  Periclean  age,  or  from  such 
art  as  is  seen  in  the  sculpture  of  ^gina  to  the  perfections  of 
the  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon.     This  we  cannot  do  ;  but  we 
know  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  this  progress,  and  can 
give  accounts  of  a  (ew  sculptors  who,  while  they  did  not 
equal  the  great    Phidias,  were  at   least  the  forerunners  of 
such  a  type  of  art  as  his. 
'^m        The  chief  cause  of  the  progress  of  art  was  the  greater 
^P  freedom  of  the  artist  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his 
subjects.     So  long  as  the  subjects  were  almost  entirely 
religious  there  could    be   little  variety  in  the   manner  of 
treating  them.     Elacli  god  or  goddess  had  its  own  attributes, 
which  must  be  rendered  with  exact  care  ;  and  any  new  mode 
^Kof  portraying  them  was  almost  a  sacrilege.     But  as  time 
I^B  passed  on  and  the  Panhcllenic  games  and  the  national  Pan- 
theon at  Olympia  grew  into  their  great  importance,  new 
subjects  were  furnished  for  the  artists,  which  allowed  them 
to  show  their  originality  and  to  indulge  their  artistic  imagi- 
nations to  their  fullest  cKtent.     The  victors  in  the  games 
^Kwcre  heroes,  and  regarded  even  as  demi-gods,  nnd  statues 
^»  were  allowed  to  be   erected  to   them,   although   this  had 
hitherto  been  considered  a  divine  honor  and  was  accorded 
^Kto  the  gods  alone.     When  these  heroes  were  represented, 
^Kthc  artists,  not  being  bound  by  any  laws,  could  study  their 
^f  subjects  and  rcprent-nt  them  to  the  life  as  nearly  as  they 
were  able  to  do.     This  exaltation  of  the  Olympian  victors 
g:avc  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  sculpture  such 
as  cannot  be  ovcr-cslimatcd  in  its  influence  and  results. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  time  wc  arc  now 
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considering  was  the  almost  universal  use  of  bronze.  This 
metal  is  excellent  for  displaying^  the  minute  features  of  the 
nude  parts  of  statues,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  marble  in  llic 
representation  of  draperies  or  for  giving  expression  to  the 
face.  PYTi(AtK)RAS  OK  Uhkgium  was  a  famous  artist  who 
worked  entirely  in  bronze.  The  only  copies  from  his  works 
of  which  we  know  arc  on  two  gems,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  lie  made  exact  studies  of  the  body  in 
action,  and  gave  new  importance  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
veins  and  muscles*.  It  is  also  claimed  that  Pythagoras  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  clearly  the  laws  of  symmetry  or  pro- 
portion which  is  governed  by 
strict  mathematical  rules. 

MVKON      OF      ELEUTHER-E 

flourished  about  500  to  440 
B.C.,  and  was  reckoned  among 
Athenian  artists'bccausc.  though 
not  born  at  Athens,  he  did 
most  of  his  works  there,  and 
his  most  famous  work,  the 
statue  of  a  cow,  stood  on  the 
Acropolis  of  that  city.  This 
cow  was  represented  as  in  the 
act  of  lowing,  and  was  elevated 
upon  a  marble  base.  It  was, 
carried  from  Athens  to  Rome. 
where  it  stood  in  the  Forum  of 
Peace.  Many  writers  mention- 
ed this  work  of  Myron's,  and 
thirty-seven  epigrams  were  writ- 
ten concerning  it. 
Though  the  cow  was  so  much  talked  of,  the  artistic 
fame  of  Myron  rests  more  upon  the  "  Discobolus,"  or 
quoit-thrower.  The  original  statue  does  not  exist,  but 
there  are  several  copies  of  it.     That  in  the  Massimi  Villa  is 
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a  very  accurate  one,  and  was  found  on  the  Esquilinc  Hill  at 
Rome  in  a.d.  1782  ;  our  illustration  is  madt  from  this 
statue.  Myron's  great  skill  in  representing  the  human 
figure  in  excited  action  is  wdl  shou-n  in  the  quoit- thrower. 
To  make  such  a  figure  as  this  requires  great  power  in  a 
sculptor.  No  model  could  constantly  repeat  this  action, 
and  if  he  could  there  is  but  a  flash  of  time  in  which  the 
artist  sees  just  the  position  he  reproduces.  This  figure, 
however,  is  so  true  to  life  that  one  feels  like  keeping  out  of 
the  range  of  the  quoit  when  it  flies  (Fig.  22).  There  are 
several  other  existing  works  attributed  to  Myron  :  they  are 
a  marble  copy  of  his  statue  of  Marsyas.  in  the  Lateran  at 
Rome ;  two  torsi  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  ;  a  figure 
called  Oiomcd,  and  a  bron7.e  in  the  gallery  at  Munich. 

Myrun  made  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  but  he  excelled 
in  representing  athletes.  His  works  were  very  numerous^ 
and  a  list  of  those  which  are  only  known  through  the  men* 
tion  of  them  by  various  writers  would  be  of  little  value  here. 
While  Myron  reproduced  the  form  and  action  of  the  body 
with  marvellous  effect,  he  made  no  advance  in  representing 
the  expression  of  the  face,  nor  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair. 
He  was  daring  in  his  art,  for  he  not  only  imitated  what  he 
saw  in  life,  but  he  also  represented  grotesque  imaginary 
creatures,  and  in  many  ways  proved  that  he  had  a  rich 
creative  fancy. 

A  third  sculptor  of  this  time  was  CALANfis.  who  was  in 
his  prime  about  B.C.  450.  He  was  not  born  in  Athens,  but 
he  worked  tlicre.  Calamis  added  to  the  exact  representa- 
tions of  Pythagoras  and  Myron  the  element  of  grace  beyond 
their  powers  in  that  direction.  He  made  a  greater  variety 
of  figures  than  they,  for  to  gods  and  heroes  he  added  hero, 
ines.  boys  and  horses.  His  works  were  in  bronze,  gold 
and  ivory,  as  well  as  marble.  Bui  what  we  know  of  Cala- 
mis is  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Greek  authors  rather 
than  from  works,  or  copies  of  works,  by  him  still  existing  ; 
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indeed,  no  statue  remains  known  to  be  his  own,  though 
there  are  some  which  critics  fancy  may  be  so.  IJut  we  may 
be  certain  of  his  great  excellence  from  the  many  praises 
sung  and  said  of  Iiini,  and  Lucian,  who  knew  nil  the  best 
works  of  all  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece,  puts  Calamis 
before  them  all  for  elegance  and  grace,  and  for  the  finer 
expression  of  faces  ;  when  imagining  a  beautiful  statue  of 
a  young  girl  he  declares  that  he  would  go  to  Calamis  to 
impart  to  it  a  chaste  modesty  and  give  it  a  sweet  and  un- 
aFEected  smile. 

Tmidias  is  the  most  famous  of  all  Greek  sculptors,  and 
as  Greek  sculpture  is  the  finest  sculpture  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  it  follows  that  Phidias  was  the  first  sculptor 
of  the  world.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  fame,  we  do  not 
know  the  time  of  his  birth.  \Vc  know  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Charmidas,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  father  except 
that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  painter,  and  this  makes  it 
probable  that  the  family  of  Phidias  were  artists. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  told,  Phidias  was  born  about  Q.C.  300. 
This  would  have  made  him  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  and  twenty  years  old  when  Salamis 
was  fought,  while  he  came  of  age  at  the  time  of  PIata:a. 
He  seems  to  have  begun  his  artistic  life  as  a  painter,  and 
-we  know  nothing  of  him  as  an  independent  sculptor  until 
the  administration  of  Cimon,  about  B.C.  471.  But  his  finest 
works  belong  to  the  time  of  I'ericles,  who  was  his  friend  as 
well  as  patron,  and  made  him  the  master  over  all  the  great 
public  works  at  Athens  during  what  wc  speak  of  as  the 
Periclean  age. 

It  seems  that  the  favor  of  Pericles  was  a  dear  privilege 
to  Phidias,  for  it  exposed  him  to  bitter  envy  and  hatred  ; 
and  those  who  feared  to  attack  Pericles  himself  avenged 
themselves  upon  Phidias,  and  accused  him  of  dishonesty  in 
obtaining  the  gold  for  the  robe  of  the  statue  of  Minerva 
which  he  made  for  the  Parthenon.     He  proved  himself  in- 
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nocent  of  this,  but  lic  was  accused  of  other  crimes,  and  one 
account  says  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  there 
of  disease  or  poison.  Another  account  relates  that  the  great 
sculptor  went  into  exile  at  E!is,  where  he  mode  his  most 
famous  statue,  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  that  he  was  there 
convicted  of  theft  and  put  to  <learh.  With  such  contradic* 
tory  stories  wc  cannot  know  the  exact  truth  ;  but  we  do  know 
that  he  went  to  Elis  accompanied  by  distinguished  artists. 
He  was  received  with  honor,  and  for  a  lonjj  time  the  studio 
I  Ihat  he  occupied  there  was  shown  to  strangers.  The  Olym- 
pians also  allowed  him  an  honor  which  the  Athenians  never 
extended  to  him — that  is,  to  Inscribe  his  name  upon  the  base 
:c)f  the  statue  of  Zeus,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  in 
the  case  of  the  Minerva  (or  Athena)  of  the  Parthenon. 

It  often  happens  in  the  case  of  a  very  great  man  that 
I  the  events  which  have  preceded  his  manhood  have  prepared 
the  way  for  him  and  his  work  tn  so  striking  a  manner  that 
it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  have  been  great  at  any  other 
time,  and  tliat  he  could  not  avoid  being  so.  when  everything 
had  been  shaped  to  his  advantage.  This  was  true  of  Phid- 
ias. When  he  came  to  be  a  man  the  dreadful  wars  which 
had  ravaged  Greece  were  over,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
older  structures  prepared  the  way  for  the  rebuilding  o( 
Athens.  Large  quantities  of  "  marble,  bronze,  ivory. 
gold,  ebony  and  cypress  wood"  were  there,  and  a  great 
number  of  skilful  workmen  were  at  hand  to  work  under  his 
command.  The  Athenians  were  ablaze  with  zeal  to  rebuild 
the  temples  and  shrines  of  their  gods,  who,  as  they  believed, 
had  led  them  to  their  victories,  and  not  only  the  public,  but 
the  private  means  were  used  to  make  Athens  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world. 

The  first  great  work  with  which  the  name  of  Phidias  was 
:onnected  was  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  called 
ilso  the  Thcscion.  This  was  a  very  important  temple,  and 
was  constructcil  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  an  oracle 
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in  this  wise  :  In  B.C.  470  the  island  of  Scyios  had  been" 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  upon  this  island  Theseus  had 
been  buried.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he 
had  aided  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  much  regarded  by 
them,  and  in  b,c.  476  they  were  directed  to  remove  his 
bones  to  Athens  and  build  over  them  a  shrine  worthy  of  so 
great  a  champion.  Just  then  a  gigantic  skeleton  u;is  dis 
covered  at  Scyros  by  Cimon,  and  was  brought  to  Athens 
with  great  ceremony,  and  laid  to  rest  with  pompous  respect, 
and  the  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Theseus  was  begun, 
and  Phidias  was  commissioned  to  make  its  plastic  orna- 
ments. The  precincts  of  this  temple  later  became  a  sanc- 
tuary where  the  poor  man  and  the  slave  could  be  safe  from 
the  oppressor. 

Phidias  executed  many  works  under  the  patronage  of 
Cimon,  the  greatest  of  which  was  the  colossal  statue  of 
Minerva,  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  It  was  called  the 
"Minerva  Promachos,"  and  was  so  gigantic  that  "the 
crest  of  her  helmet  and  the  point  of  her  spear  could  be  seen 
by  the  mariner  off  the  promontory  of  Sunium  glittering  in 
the  sunlight  as  a  welcome  to  her  own  chosen  people,  and  an 
awful  warning  to  her  foes."     The  meaning  of  Promachos 

may  be  given  as  champion 

or  guardian,  and  wc  know 

from  existing  descriptions 

that,  with  its  pedestal,  it 

must  have  been    at   least 

seventy  feet  in  height.     It 

was  made  from  the  spoils 

taken   at    Marathon ;    its 

pedestal    was    found,    in 

1840.     standing    between 

the  Parthenon  and  the  Ercchthcium.     It   has  been  called 

the  "  Pallas  with  the  golden  spear."  for  this  goddess  was 

known  a.s  Athena,  Minerva,  and  Pallas,  and  it  is  said  that 
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^Alaric  was  so  impressed  by  its  awfut  aspect  that  he  shrank 

rom  it  in  horror.     The  only  representations  of  this  statue 

ow  in  existence  are  upon  Athenian  coins,  and  the  position 
of  the  goddess  differs  in  these,  as  you  will  sec  by  the  illus- 
tration (Fig.  23J  ;  there  arc  reasons  for  believing  tliat  the 

nc  in  which  the  shield  rests  upon  the  ground  is  correct, 
one  of  which  is  that  some  years  after  the  death  of  Phidias 
the  inside  of  the  shield  was  ornamented  by  a  relief  of  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs. 

Though  Phidias  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  artist 
during  the  reign  of  Cimon,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Pericles  that  he  reached  the  glorious  height  of  his  genius. 
Pericles  and  Phidias  seem  to  have  been  two  grand  forces 
working  in  hannony  for  the  political  and  artistic  grandeur 
of  Athens,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Attica,  for  within  a  period  of 
enty  years  nearly  alt  the  great  works  of  that  country 

ere  begun  and  completed.  Plutarch  writes  of  these  won- 
ders in  these  words  :  "  Hence  we  have  the  more  reason  to 
wonder  that  the  structures  raised  by  Pericles  should  be 
built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  yet  built  for  ages.  For  as 
each  of  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  had  the  venerable 

ir  of  antiquity,  so  now  that  they  are  old  they  have  the 
freshness  of  a  modern  building.  A  bloom  is  dilTused  over 
them  which  preserves  their  aspect  untarnished  by  time,  as 
if  they  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  perpetual  youth  and 
unfading  elegance." 

It  b  quite  im{>ossiblc  that  I  should  speak  here  of  the 
works  of  Phidias  in  detail,  and  I  have  decided  to  speak  only 

f  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  because  the  Elgin  marbles 
ble  us  ti)  give  illustrations  from  it  and  to  know  more 

bout  this  than  of  the  other  works  of  the  great  masters 
about  whom  whole  volumes  might  be  written  with  justice. 

ut,  5rst,  I  will  give  a  picture  of  a  coin  which  shows  the 
cat  Olympian  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  which  Phidias  made  at 
Elis,  after  he  was  an  exile  from  Athens  (Fig.  24),     When 
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Phidias  was  asked  how  he   had    found   a  model    for  this 
Jupiter,  he  quoted  the  lines  from  Homer: 


"  He  said,  and  ncxldcd  with  his  shadowy  brows, 
Waved  on  the  iminorul  bead  tbc  ainbrostal  locks, 
And  ull  Olympus  trembled  at  the  aod." 

The  writings  of  the  ancients  have  almost  numberless 
references  to  this  statue,  and  its  praise  is  unending.  It  was 
colossal  in  size  and  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  one  histo- 
rian says  that  though  the  temple  had  great  height,  yet  the 
Jupiter  was  so  large  that  if  he  had  risen  from  his  throne  he 
must  have  carried  the  roof  aivay.  It  is  related  that  when 
tlie  work  was  completed  Phidias  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  give 
him  a  sign  from  heaven  that  lie  might  know  whether  his 
work  was  pleasing  to  the  great  god  or  not.  This  prayer  was 
answered,  and  a  (lash  of  lightning  came  which  struck  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  statue.  This  statue  was  reckoned 
among  the  seven  avondcrs  of  the  world,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  magnificent  bust  called  the  "  Jupiter  Otricoii"  is  a 
copy  from  the  Olympian  statue  (Fig.  25). 

I  shall  sjjeak  in  another  volume  (upon  Architecture) 
of  the  former  glory  and  the  present  ruin  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athen-s,  and  tell  how  upon  its  decoration  Phidias  lav- 
ished his  thought  and  care  until  it  surpassed  in  beauty  any 
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other  structure  of  which  wc  have  knowledge.  Early  in  the 
present  ccntur>-  Lord  Eljfin,  the  English  Ambassador  to  the 
*ortc,  interested  himself  in  having  the  sculptures  found  in 
the  ruins  taken  to  Eng- 
land. In  1812  eighty  chests 
containing  these  priceless 
works  of  the  greatest  sculp- 
tor who  ever  lived  were 
placed  in  Burlington  House, 
and  a  few  j'cars  later  Par- 
liament purchased  them  Tor 
£iy.ooo,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  Hritish  Muse- 
um, where  they  now  are. 
There  is  a  great  number  of 
them,  and  all  arc  of  great 
interest  ;  but  I  shall  pass 
over  the  metopes  and  the 
iments,  and  shall  pass 
to  the  frieze  after  speaking 
of  this  one  figure  of  The- 
seus, which  is  from  the 
sculptures  of  the  eastern 
pediment.  The  sculptures 
upon  this  pediment  repre- 
sented the  story  of  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  it  was  proper 
at  Theseus  should  be  present,  as  he  was  king  over 
thens,  of  which  city  Athena,  or  Minerva,  was  the  protect- 
ing goddess.  Torso  is  a  term  used  in  sculpture  to  denote 
a  mutilated  figure,  and  many  such  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  exist  which  are  so  beautiful,  even  in  their  ruin, 
that  they  are  the  pride  of  the  museums  where  tliey  arc, 
and  serve  as  studies  for  the  artists  of  all  time.  This  figure 
of  Theseus  is  wonderful  for  the  majesty  and  grace  of  iis 
attitude,  for  perfection  of  its  anatomical  accuracy,  and  for 
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the  appearance  of  elasticity  of  muscle  with  which  it  im- 
presses one,  even  though  made  of  marble.  It  really  seems 
as  if  the  skin  could  be  moved  upon  it,  so  soft  docs  its  sur- 
face look  to  be.  It  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  miracle  of 
sculpture.  Though  it  is  called  a  Theseus,  I  ought  to  state 
that  some  critics  take  exceptions  to  this  name,  and  belicvt; 
it  to  be  Hercules  or  Bacchus  ;  but  by  almost  gcnenil  con- 
sent it  is  called  a  Theseus  (Fig.  2€). 


F:c.  36.— Torso  or  a  Statub  or  Theseus^ 


We  may  imagine  that  the  representation  upon  this  east- 
ern pediment  must  have  been  magnificent.  Of  course  the 
chosen  goddess  of  Athens  would  be  made  to  appear  with 
great  glory.  The  myth  relates  that  Athena  was  born  in 
an  instant,  by  springing  forth  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  or 
Jupiter,  fully  armed.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  sculp- 
ture she  was  represented  a  moment  after  birth  when  she 
appeared  in  full,  colossal  majesty,  shouting  her  war-crj' 
and  waving  her  lance — something  as  these  lines  represent 
the  scene  : 
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"  Wonder  Unngt  possessed 
Tbc  everlasting  god%,  that  shape  to  see 
Shaking  a  javelin  been,  impetuausly 
Rush  (rom  the  crest  of  *gis- bearing  Jove. 
Fearfully  Heaven  ww  shaken,  and  did  move 
Ijcnciith  the  miKhi  of  the  Cicmlean-cyed 
Earih  dreadfully  surrounded  far  and  wide. 
And  lifted  from  its  depths  ;  the  sea  svelled  hi^ 
In  purple  billows," 

It  is  very  important,  when  considering  the  sculpture  at 
Lthcns,  to  know  something  about  the  character  of  this 
roddess  whose  power  and  influence  was  so  great  there.  I 
ihall  give  an  extract  from  an  English  writer  on  Greek 
sculpture.  Mr.  Walter  Copeland  Peny  : 

**  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  gives  us  a 
Uccp  insight  into  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  that  the 
central  figure  in  their  rch'gion.  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tive of  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  aspirations,  was  not 
Zeus  or  Hera  (Juno),  nor  the  most  popular  gods  of  all  times 
and  nations.  Ares  (Mars)  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  but 
Athena,  the  virgin,  the  goddess  of  wise  counsel  and  brave 
deed  !  She  was  enthroned  in  the  very  heart  of  their  cita- 
del ;  and  she  stood  in  colossal  grandeur  on  the  battlements 
to  terrify  their  foes,  and  to  give  the  first  welcome  to  the 
mariner  or  the  exile  when  he  approached  his  divine  and 
beautiful  home,  which  reposed  in  safety  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  her  lance  and  shield." 

The  attributes  of  this  goddess,  as  given  in  Greek  litera- 
ture and  shown  forth  in  Greek  art,  arc  very  varied  and  hard 
to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  one  person.  She  is  the 
patroness  of  war,  and  in  Momer's  Iliad  she  is  represented 
^  rushing  into  battle  in  this  wise  : 

"  The  culrasa  donn'd  al  cloud-fompelltng  force 
And  stood  accoutred  for  the  bloody  fray. 
Her  luselted  »Ei«  touimJ  her  shoulders  oext 
She  threw,  with  terror  circled  all  around, 
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Ami  on  Its  face  "ere  figured  decda  of  arms 
And  Strife  and  Cout^kc  h'mh,  and  p^nic  Roui. 
Tbcrc  too  a  Gorgon's  head  of  mooGirous  tite 
ProKn'd  terrible,  poncniol  angry  Jove. 
.     .     .     .     .     .     .     In  hrrhand 

A  spear  she  bore,  lung,  tirciKhly,  tougb.  wherewith 

The  mighty  duughier  of  a  mi)[ht)'  »irc 

Sweeps  down  the  tanks  ol  those  her  HaCc  punues-" 

But  this  warlike  goddess  is  also  represented  as  the  wise 
counsellor  who  restrains  Achilles  from  rash  action  ;  and 
though  she  does  not  shrink  from  war  and  danger,  yet  the 
most  precious  gift  to  her  people  was  not  the  war-horse,  but 
the  olive,  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  to  her  honor  was  this 
sacred  tree  planted.  "  She  stands  in  full  armor,  with 
brandished  lance,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  yet  she  is  the  patroness  of  all  household  and  female 
Vfork,  in  which  she  herself  excels." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  early  repre- 
sentations of  Atliena,  while  she  is  very  warlike  in  her  bear- 
ing and  raises  her  lance  in  her  right  hand,  she  also  carries 
in  her  left  the  distaff  and  the  spindle  and  the  lamp  of 
knowledge.  In  the  later  art  of  Phidias  she  is  still  stern  and 
severe,  but  her  face  also  e."tpresses  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
thought  and  character.  Later  still,  her  warlike  attributes 
arc  made  less  prominent  :  the  shield  rests  on  the  ground, 
and  the  lance  is  more  like  a  sceptre,  until,  in  the  decline  of 
art,  she  is  represented  as  lovely  and  gentle,  and  all  her 
grand  power  is  lost,  and  she  is  not  above  a  great  number  of 
other  goddesses  who  are  attractive  for  their  soft,  lovely 
grace,  but  have  no  selfhood,  no  individuality  to  command 
our  admiration  or  respect. 

Wc  come  now  to  speak  of  the  Elgin  marbles  from 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  about  thirty-five 
feet  above  the  floor,  three  feet  three  inches  broad,  and 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  long.  It  repre- 
sented a  continuous  procession,  and  the  subject  is  called 
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the  great  Panathenaic  Procession.  About  four  Iiundred 
feet  of  this  frieze  remain-i,  so  that  a  good  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  it.  First  I  must  tell  you  what  this  procession 
means.  The  festival  of  the  Panathcnxa  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  splendid  pomps  which  were  celebrated  at 
Athens.  It  is  probable  that  this  festival  was  held  every 
year  about  the  mitldle  of  August,  but  tkr  j^eal  FanatUenak 
occurred  only  in  the  third  year  of  each  olympiad  ;  an 
olympiad  was  a  period  of  four  years,  extending  from  one 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  another,  which  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  reckoning  time  with  the 
Greeks  ;  thus  we  see  that  the  great  procession  represented 
on  the  frieze  occurred  once  in  everj'  four  years.  This  festi- 
val continued  several  days,  and  all  were  filled  with  horse- 
racing,  cock-fighting,  g}'mnasttc  and  musical  conte^s,  and 
a  great  variety  of  games  ;  poets  also  recited  their  verses, 
and  philosophers  held  at^uments  in  public  places.*  But 
the  most  important  day  was  that  on  which  a  procession 
went  up  to  the  Parthenon  and  carried  the  peplos,  or  gar- 
ment for  the  great  goddess,  which  had  been  woven  by  the 
maidens  of  AthenH.  This  peplos  was  made  of  crocus- 
colored  stuff,  on  which  the  figures  of  the  gods  engaged  in 
their  contests  with  the  giants  appeared  in  beautiful,  rich 
embroidery.  In  later  years,  after  the  Athenians  had  fallen 
from  their  first  high-minded  simplicity,  they  sometimes 
embroidered  on  tiie  peplos  the  likeness  of  a  man  whom  they 
wished  to  flatter,  as  thus  placing  htm  in  the  company  of  the 
gods  was  a  very  great  compliment. 

The  procession  of  the  peplos  was  formed  at  daybreak 
in  the  Potters*  Quarter  of  the  city,  and  passed  to  the 
Dromos,  then  to  the  market-place,  onward  to  the  temple 


the  PenUfl  invasioo  e>i  Grcec«  hy  Xerxc«.  n.c-.  4E0,  that  m'^naiTh 
priwd  Id  Irara  that  the  Olympic  gkines  were  not  ^uapcndcd  4t  the 
•ppRMch  c)|  hb  army. 
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of  Dcmcter,  round  the  Acropolis  along  the  PeUsgic  wall, 
through  the  I'ropylara  to  the  temple  of  Athena  I'oUas. 
The  procession  was  as  splendid  as  all  the  wealth,  nobility, 
youth  and  befiuly  of  Athens  could  make  it.  Of  the  vast 
multitude  which  joined  it  some  were  in  chariots,  others  on 
horses  and  almost  countless  numbers  on  foot.  After  the 
most  important  officers  of  the  government  come  the  envoys 
of  the  Attic  colonics  with  the  noble  Athenian  maidens,  the 
bask'ct-bcarcrs,  the  aliens  who  resided  in  Athens  dressed  in 
red  instead  of  white,  and  a  chosen  company  of  aged  men 
bearing  branches  of  the  sacred  olive. 

The  peplos  was  not  borne  by  hands,  but  was  suspended 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship,  upon  wheels,  which  some  writers 
say  was  moved  by  machinery  placed  underground.  When 
the  temple  was  reached  the  splendid  garment  was  placed 
upon  the  sacred  statue,  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  During  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaa  pris- 
oners were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  freedom,  men  whose 
services  to  the  public  merited  recognition  received  gifts  of 
gold  crowns,  and  their  names  were  announced  by  heralds  in 
public  places,  and  many  interesting  ceremonies  filled  up  the 
time.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  order  in  which  all  these 
thing.s  happened  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  procession  of 
the  peplos  was  the  crowning  glory  of  it  all,  and  was  cele- 
brated on  the  final  day. 

The  plan  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  which  represented  this 
great  procession  was  as  follows  :  On  the  eastern  side  above 
the  main  entrance  to  the  temple  there  were  two  groups  of 
the  most  important  and  powerful  of  the  many  gods  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Each  of  these  groups  had  six  gods  and  an 
attendant,  so  that  there  were  seven  figures  in  each  of  these 
groups,  as  you  will  sec  by  the  illustration  (Fig.  27). 

There  has  been  much  study  of  these  sculptures,  and 
many  scholars  have  written  about  them.  There  is  still  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  gods  are  here  represented, 
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ut  1  shall  give  you  the  most  generally  accepted  opinion. 
which  calls  a,  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  ;  h,  Apollo  ;  c.  Artemis,  or  Diana  ;  (i,  Arcs,  or  Mars  ; 
r,  Tris,  who  is  attending  upon/,  Hcni,  or  Juno  ;  ^,  Zcms,  or 
Jupiter;  //,  Athena,  Minerva,  or  Pallas;  1,  Hephiestus,  or 
Vulcan  ■,J.  Poseidon,  or  Neptune  ;  i,  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus  ; 
m,  «  are  more  doubtful,  but  are  probably  Aphrodite,  or 

enus.  Demctcr,  or  Ceres,  and  Trtptolemus.  the  boy  who 
was  a  favorite  with  Ceres,  who  invented  the  plough  and 
Rrst  sowed  corn. 

Now,  these  two  groups  of  divinities  were  divided  by  a 
ver>*  singular  group  containing  five  figures  (Fig.  28). 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  these  figures  and 

hat  they  are  doing.  They  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  Che 
great  gods  who  arc  near  Ut  them  on  cither  side.  The 
greater  number  of  critics  consider  that  the  two  maidens, 
f  and  f/,   arc  of  the  number  who  have  embroidered  the 
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peplos  ;  the  central  fij^ure,  e,  a  priestess  of  Athena  ;  «,  the 
Archon  Uasilcus  ;  and  b,  a  consecrated  servant-boy,  who  is 
delivering  up  the  peplos.  Other  critics  believe,  however, 
that  these  figures  arc  all  preparing  for  the  sacred  ceremonies 
about  lo  begin,  and  that  the  priest  is  giving  the  boy-servant 
a  garment  which  he  lias  taken  off.  Otiier  theories  may 
arise,  and  wc  can  only  listen  to  them  all,  and  yet  not  know 
the  truth  ;  but  the  more  we  study  the  more  vvc  shall  admire 
these  exquisite  figures. 


Fit;.  «6,— The  Fivk  CEmnAi   FiornF^. 

Just  here  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  feature  of 
these  antique  bas-reliefs  which  is  called  I soct-phalisin ,  and 
means  that  alt  the  heads  arc  at  an  equal  height.  You  will 
sec  that  all  figures,  whether  standing  or  sittinfj,  walking,  in 
chariots,  or  on  horseback,  have  thi:  heads  on  the  same  level. 

These  three  groups,  the  five  central  figures  and  the  two 
groups  of  fjods,  are  approached  on  each  side  by  long,  con- 
tinuous processions,  and  these  processions  each  start  out 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  Ihc  Parthenon,  so  iliat  one 
branch  goes  along  the  south  and  a  part  of  the  east  side,  and 
the  other  and  longer  division  marches  on  the  whole  of  the 
west  and  nortli,  and  a  portion  of  the  east  side.  I  shall  j:jive 
here  a  seric3  of  pictures  which  arc  alt  explained  by  their 
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titles,  and  will  give  you  an 
excellent  idea  of  this  mag- 
ificeiit  frieze,  and  doubtless 

any  of  my  readers  have 
Studied  or  will  study  and 
admire  it  in  the  British  Mu- 

um  (Figs.  29,  30,  31.  33, 

3.  34.  35)- 

Though  all  this  frieze 
as  the  conception  of  the 
«at  Phidias,  it  must  have 
the  work  of  many 
hands,  and  close  examina- 
tion shows  that  some  por< 
tions  of  it  are  done  much 
better  than  others.  These 
sculptures  have  a  double 
value;  for  while  they  arc  so 
priceless  as  treasures  of  art, 
they  tell  us  much  nf  that 
rosperous,  glorious  Athens 
f  which  we  love  to  read 
and  hciir  stories.  These  fig- 
ures show  us  how  the  people 
ressed  and  moved,  and  wc 
in  them  the  "  stately 
strates  and  venerable 
rs  of  Athens,  the  sacred 
voys  of  dependent  states, 
e  victors  in  their  chariots 
drawn  by  the  sleeds  which 
had  won  for  them  the  cheap 
ut  priceless  garland,  the 
'ull-armcd  warriors,  the 
lendid    cavalry,    and    the 
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■noble  youths  of   '  horse-loving  '  Athens   on   their  favorite 
steeds,  in  the  flush  and  pride  of  their  young  life  ;  and  last, 
not  least,  the  train  of  hij^h-horn  Athenian  maidens,  march- 
ing with  bowed  heads  and  tjuiet  gatt,  for  they  are  engaged 
in   holy  work,  with  modest  mien,  and  gentle  dignity  and 
grace.     All  that  was  sacred,  powerful,  and  grand — all  that 
ras  beautiful,  graceful,  and  joyous  in  Athenian  life,  la  rep- 
'"rrsenteil  there,  in  ideal  forni,  of  course,  but  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  realities  of  life.   ...   It  is  by  the  study 
>f  such  works  as  these  that  we  get  the  clearest  insight  into 
'the  essence  and  spirit  of  classical  antiquity ;"  and  they  help 
us  better  to  understand  all  that  we  may  read  in  history  or 
poetry  concerning  the  ancient,  classic  Greeks. 

VVc  m\ist  now  leave  I'liidias  and  speak  of  other  sculp- 
tors who  were  his  contemporaries  and  pupils.     Among  the 
last  Ai.CAMLNCS  was  the  most  celebrated.     He  was  bom  in 
Lcmnos.  but  was  a  citizen  of  Athens  ;  so  he  is  sometimes 
^—called  an  Athenian,  and   again  a   Lcmnian.     His  statues 
^B»erc  numerous,  and  most  of  them  represented  the  gods. 
^■Onc  of  llcphxstus,  or  Vulcan,  was  remarkable  for  the  way 
^^n  which  his  lameness  was  concealed  so  skilfully  that  no  de- 
formity appeared. 
^^      His  most  famous  statue  was  a  Venus,  or  .'Vphrodite, 
^■concerning  which  it   is  related   that   Agoracritus,   another 
celebrated  pupil  of  Phidias,  contended  with  Alcamcncs  in 
^kiaking  a  statue  of   that  goddess.     The  preference   was 
^Hivcn  to  .Mcamcne-s,  and  .-\goracritus  believed  this  to  have 
^fceen   dtiiie  on  account  of  his  being  an  Athenian  citizen, 
and  not  solely  for  the  merit  of  the  statue.     The  Venus  of 
^^Alcamcncs  stood  in  a  temple  of  that  goddess  in  a  garden 
Hseyond  the  eastern  wall  of  Athens.     This  statue  was  very 
much  praised  for  its  beauty  by  ancient  writers,  who  all 
mention  with  especial  pride  the  enrythmy  t\\  the  action  of 
the  wrist.     This  is  a  term   frequently  used   in   regard   to 
sculpture,  and  is  somewhiit  clilTicult  to  explain.     It  means  a 
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harmony  and  proportion  of  action  which  corresponds  to 
rhythm  in  music.  VVhen  a  statue  has  the  effect  it  should 
have  it  appears  as  if  the  motion  of  the  figure  was  ar- 
rested for  a  moment,  and  would  be  resumed  immediate- 
ly. That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  a  statue  has 
life ;  and,  as  in  life,  t3ie  motion  of  a  statue  may  be  awkward 
or  it  may  be  graceful ;  it  may  be  harmonious  to  the  eye, 
just  as  music  is  harmonious  to  the  car,  ur  it  may  seem  out 
of  tune  and  time,  just  as  inharmonious  sounds  are  to  a  cor- 
rect ear  for  the  rhythm  of  sound  ;  so  when  we  speak  of  the 
eurj'thmy  of  sculpttirc  wc  mean  that  its  apparent  motion 
is  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  is  harmonious 
and  graceful  to  the  eye. 

While  Alcamcncs  had  this  power  of  imparting  grace  to 

his  statues,  he  also  approached 
Phidias  in  majesty  and  a  divine 
sweetness,  which  was  the  sweet- 
ness of  great  strength.  In 
truth,  he  is  recognized  as  the 
sculptor  who  most  nearly  ap- 
proached the  great  Phidias.  He 
represented  also  for  the  first 
time  the  god  Asclepius,  or 
jCsculaptus,  who  was  very  im- 
portant to  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  great  value  upon  physi- 
cal health.  Alcamcnes  rcpfe- 
sented  him  as  a  sort  of  human- 
ized Zeus  or  Jupiter.  Of  the 
Asclepius  heads  found  at  Metos 
wc  may  regard  this  one  given 
here  as  a  free  copy  of  the  type 
of  god  which  this  great  sculptor  represented  the  god  of 
medicine  and  health  to  be  iKig.  36). 

Alcamencs  was  also  the  principal  assistant  of  Phidias  in 


Fig,  36. — Hkao  ok  AscLcrius. 
/m  tAf  Britisi  Mujfiim. 
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his  decoration  of  tlit:  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  is 
said  to  have  himself  executed  the  relief  upon  the  western 
pediment,  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae 
was  represented  with  great  spirit. 

AooRACRiTUS  of  Paros,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
rival  of  Alcamenes,  is  called  the  favorite  pupil  of  Phidias, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  master  even  gave  Agoracritus  some 
of  his  works,  and  allowed  the  pupil  to  inscribe  his  name 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
in  doubt  as  to  the  authonship  of  the  statues  called  by  the 
names  of  these  sculptors.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Venus 
of  Alcamenes  was  preferred  before  that  of  Agoracritus  the 
latter  changed  his  mark,  and  made  it  to  represent  a  Neme- 
sis, or  the  goddess  who  sent  suffering  to  those  who  were 
blessed  with  too  many  gifts.  It  is  said  that  this  statue  was 
cut  from  a  block  of  marble  which  the  Persians  brought  with 
them  to  Marathon  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  trophy  of  it 
which  tliey  could  set  up  to  commemorate  the  victory  they 
felt  so  sure  of  gaining  \  in  their  flight  and  adversity  it  was 
left,  and  at  last  served  a  Greek  sculptor  in  making  a  statue 
of  an  avenging  goddess.  This  seems  to  be  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  *'  poetic  justice." 
j  Agoracritus  sold  the  Nemesis  to  the  people  of  Rhamnus, 

I      who  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  goddess,  and  made  a 
I      cottdition  that  it  should  never  be  set  up  in  Athens.     In  the 
museum  of  the  Lateran  at   Rome  there  is  a  small  but  very 
beautiful  antique  statue  of  Nemesis,  which  is  thought  to  be 
a  copy  of  this  famous  work.     As  Nemesis  was  the  goddess 
who  meted  out  fortune  according  to  her  idea  of  right,  a 
^Hflncasurc  was  her  symbol,  and  the  Greek  measure  of  a  cubit 
^Hras  generally  placed  in  her  hand.     The  word  cubit  means 
^Bic  length  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and 
^^m  this  statue  of  which  we  speak  this  part  of  the  arm  is 
jnade  very  prominent,  and  the  measure  itself  is  omitted. 
The  sculptor  Myron  also  had  pupils  and  followers  who 
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executed  many  works,  and  of  this  school  Vas  Cresilas  of 
Cydonia.  in  Crete.  We  are  interested  in  him  because  two 
copies  from  his  works  exist,  of  which  I  give  pictures  here. 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  portrait  statue  of  Pericles,  said 
it  was  a  marvel  of  the  art  "which  makes  illustrious  men 
still  more  illustrious."  The  cut  given  here  is  from  a  bust 
in  the  British   Museum.     There  is  reason  to  believe  thitt 


Fia.  3?.— A  WouMDED  Amazon. 
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Cresilas  excelled    Myron   in   the  expression   of  his  faces 
(Figs.  37.  38). 

Callimachus  is  an  artist  of  whom  we  know  little,  but 
that  little  is  interesting.  \Vc  do  not  know  where  he  was 
bom,  but  as  he  was  employed  to  make  a  candelabra  for  the 
eternal  lamp  which  burned  before  the  sacred  statue  of 
Athena  Polias,  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  an  Athenian. 
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>mc  writers  say  that  he  invented  a  lamp  u'liich  would 
burn  a  year  without  going  out,  and  that  such  an  one  made 
of  gold  was  the  work  he  did  for  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
Callimachus  lived  between  b,c.  550  and  596.  and  is  credited 
with  having  invented  the  Corinthian  capital  in  this  wise  : 
A  young  girl  of  Corinth  died,  and  her  nurse,  according  to 
custom,  placed  a  basket  upon  her  grave  containing  the  food 
slie  had  loved  best  in  life.  It  chanced  that  the  basket  was 
put  down  upon  a  young  acanthus  plant,  and  the  leaves 
grew  up  about  the  basket  in  sucli  a  way  that  when  Callima- 
chus saw  it  the  design  for  the  capital  which  we  know  as 
Corinthian  was  s\iggested  to  him,  and  was  thus  named  from 
the  city  in  which  all  this  had  occurred. 

While  the  plastic  art  of  Athens,  or  the  Attic  school  of 
sculpture,  reached  its  greatest  excellence  in  Phidias,  there 
was  in  the  Peloponnesus  another  school  of  much  importance. 
Argoft  was  the  chief  city  of  this  school,  and  its  best  master 
was  PoLVCLEiTUS  of  Sicyon,  who  was  born  about  B.C.  482. 
He  was  thus  about  twelve  years  younger  than  Phidias. 
Polycleitus  was  held  in  such  esteem  that  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  couple  his  name  with  that  of  Phidias.  He 
was  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Heraion,  or  templL- 
of  Hera,  at  Argos.  But  his  greatest  work  was  a  statue  of 
Hera,  or  Juno,  for  a  temple  on  Mount  Rubcea,  between 
Argos  and  Mycenae.  This  statue  was  chr>'sclcphanlinc, 
and  as  Juno  was  the  majestic,  white-armed,  ox-eyed  god- 
dess consort  of  Jupiter,  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that 
Phidias  at  Olympia  and  Polycleitus  on  Mount  Euboja 
should  have  made  from  ivory  and  gold  two  famous  statues 
of  this  renowned  pair,  who  reigned  over  the  mythical  world 
of  the  Greek  religion.  There  are  several  copies  of  heads  of 
Juno  in  various  museums,  and  some  of  them  have  been 

:ril>ctl  to  Polycleitus  ;  but  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  tins 
far   from   being  satisfactory,     This  master  made  other 
statues  of  divinities,  but  he  excelled  in  representing  ath- 
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Ictcs  ;  and  however  fine  his  other  works  may  have  been,  it 
was  in  the  reproduction  of  strong,  youthful,  manly  beauty 
that  he  surpassed  other  sculptors.  Some  of  his  statues  of 
this  sort,  especially  a  Dor)'phorus,  or  spear-bearer,  were 
considered  as  models  from  wliicli  all  other  artists  could 
work. 

Polycleitus  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  in  which  he 
gave  exact  rules  for  the  proportions  of  the  difTerert  parts  of 
the  body.  This  was  called  "the  canon"  of  Polycleitus, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Doryphorus 
was  called  by  the  same  name,  "  the  canon,"  because  it  was 
fashioned  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Polycleitus  in 
his  treatise.  Mis  pupils  and  followers  are  mentioned  with 
honor  by  the  Greek  authors  of  his  time,  but  I  need  not  men- 
tion them  here. 

The  art  of  Phidias  and  Polycleitus  was  the  art  of  Greece 
at  its  best  period.  After  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  the 
people  of  Greece  were  a  religious  and  patriotic  people. 
The  Persian  wars  developed  the  best  quality  of  cliaracter, 
for  these  wars  were  waged  against  a  foreign  foe,  and  the 
Greeks  were  defending  their  freedom  and  their  civilization, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  Pericles,  who  guided  them 
to  their  greatest  prosperity,  was  a  statesman  and  a  man 
of  high  aims  ;  ho  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  strong 
ruler.  The  Pcloponncsian  war,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
civil  war,  and  it  divided  the  Greeks  among  themselves 
and  roused  the  evil  passions  of  friend  against  friend  all  over 
their  countr>'.  It  was  the  cause  of  selfishness,  treachery, 
and  immorality,  and  one  of  its  worst  effects  was  seen  in  the 
loss  of  religious  tone  among  the  people  :  their  old  con- 
tented simplicity  of  life  and  thought  was  gone  ;  every  man 
thought  only  of  himself,  and  the  nation  began  to  sink  into 
the  condition  which  at  last  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Macedonians.  We  have  studied  all  these  wars  in  our  his- 
tories, but  perhaps  wc  have  not  thought  how  much  tbcy 
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affected  sculpture  and  the  other  arts,  and  brought  them 
own  from  the  lofty  heights  of  tlie  Periclean  age. 

Dut  there   were  still   men   who  strove  to  be  great  and 
grand  in  morals  and  in  intellect,  and  perhaps  strove  all  the 
more  earnestly  for  this  on  account  of  the  decline  they  saw 
about   them.     Few  countries  in  any  age  have  had  more 
plondid  men  than    Socrates,    Plato,    Euripides,  Aristoph- 
nes,    I'clopidas,    Epaminondas,    Demosthenes,  Dion,  and 
Tiniuleon.  and  these  all  lived  between  the  Teloponncsian 
d  the  Macedonian  wars.     And  while  the  arts  were  less 
■grand  than  before,  they  did  not  fall  into  decline  for  .some 
years,  though  they  took  on  new  features.     The  gods  who 
had  been  mostly  rcprcscntetl  were  less  often  the  subjects  of 
the  sculptor,   and  when  they  were  so  they  were  softened 
I       and  made  less  awful  In  their  effect.     Other  gods  were  more 
freely  taken  for  models,  such  as  came  nearer  to  human  life 
and  thought,   because  less  sublime  in  their  attributes  and 
characters.     Among  these  were  Venus  as  a  lovely  woman 
I       rather  than  as  the  great  mother  of  all  living  creatures,  and 
^■Eros.    or    Love ;    white    Plutus.    or   Wealth,    and    sac>'rs, 
^Blymphs,  and  tritons  were  multiplied  in  great  numbers. 
^^     When  the  gods  who  were  represented  were  more  like 
^human  beings  in  their  character,  it  followed  that  the  statues 
nf  them  more  nearly  resembled  men  and  women,  and  grad- 
ually the  old  grandeur  and  sublimity  were  changed  to  grace, 
bcaut>*,  and  mirth.     Many  people  would  prefer  these  works 
use   ihej'   come   nearer  to   the   every-day  life  of  the 
orld  ;  but  earnest,  thoughtful  minds  look  for  something 
more  noble  in  art — something  that  will  not  come  down  to 
us  as  u'c  arc.  but  will  help  us  to  rise  above  ourselves  and  to 
strive  after  better  things. 

CkpiiisoikjTUS  was  a  sculptor  who  lived  until  about  RC. 

5,  or  a  little  later,  and  stood  between  the  old  and  the 

ew  scho<^l5  of  Greek  art.     The  cut  given   here  is  from  a 

group  at  Munich,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  a  work 
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by  him,  and  it  is  a  combination  of  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
art  of  Phidias  i^which  is  seen  in  the  flowing  draper)'  and  the 
wavy  edge  of  its  folds)  and  the  later  Attic  style  (which  is 

seen  in  the  dreamy,  gentle 
air  of  the  face  of  the  nurse 
of  the  little  god).  (Fig.  39.) 
We  know  very  little  of  the 
life  vi  Cephi.sodutus,  and  as 
little  is  said  of  his  works  by 
ancient  writers. 

.ScoTAS  of  l*aros  was  one 
of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
the  later  Attic  school.  The 
island  of  Paros,  where  he 
was  born,  was  the  place 
where  the  finest  Greek  mar- 
ble wai>  found  ;  but  he 
worked  so  much  at  Athens 
that  he  is  spoken  of  as  an 
Athenian,  He  was  an  ar- 
chitect as  wcl!  as  a-sculptor, 
and  he  superintended  the 
erection  of  some  splendid 
structures,  which  he  also  or- 
namented with  his  sculp- 
tnrc3.  1  shall  speak  espe- 
cially of  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus,  the  King  of  Caria. 
Scopas  executed  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  east  side,  and 
as  he  was  the  best  artist  of 
the  sculptors  employed  there,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  design  for  all  the  work.  Tliis  mauso- 
leum was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  "seven  wonders  of  the 
world,"  and  has  given  a  name  to  fine  tombs  the  world  over. 


Fig.  39. — ElBENR  AND  THB  YotINO 
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The  most  interesting  of  the  sculptures  from  this  tomb 
hich  aiL-  now  in  the  Hritish  Museum  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
statue  of  Mausolus  himself.  It  is  plainly  intended  to  be  an 
exact  portrait  of  the  king,  and  it  Is  so  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted that  wc  feel  sure  it  must  show  him  to  us  just  as  he 
was  when  alive,  moic  than  twenty-two 
hundred  years  ayo  (Fig.  40). 

A  part  of  the  frieze  upon  the  mau- 
soleum showed  the  battle  of  the  Greeks 
d  the  Amazons,  and  this  illustration 
from  it  gives  an  idea  of  ihe  boldness 
of  action  and  the  correctness  of  the 
design  (Fig.  41).     This  picture  is  from 
slab  in  the  possession  of  the  Scrra 
ily  in  Genoa.     On  the  right  a  war- 
jor  holds  doH-n  an  Amazon  whom  he 
ha->i  forced  to  her  knees  and  is  about  to 
kill,  while  she  stretches  out  her  right 
hand  in  supplication.     The  figures  to 
the  left  arc   full  of   spirit,   and  abso- 
lutely seem  to  be  in  motion.     We  do 
not  know  that  any  of  these  figures 
were  executed  by  the  hand  of  Scopas, 
^sbut  it  is  probable  that  they  were,  and 
^|tbcy  give   us  an  idea  of  the  art  of  his 
r      time. 

^H       Scopas  also  carved   one  of  the  splendid  pillars  of  the 

^llcmple  of  Diana  at   RphcsuA,  and  did  much  architectural 

r      decoration,  as  well  as  to  execute  many  statues  and  groups 

of  figures.     The  ancient  writers  say  very  Ultle  of  the  art  of 

Scopas.  but  when  all  that  wc  can  learn  is  brought  together, 

it  shows  that  he  had  great  fertility  in  expressing  his  own 

eas  that  his  genius  was  crc-itivc  and  his  works  original. 

c  represented  the  gods  which  the  earlier  sculptors  had 

shown  in  their  works  in  quite  a  new  manner,  and  he  was  the 
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hero,  with  tlie  exception  of  Hercules,  and  was  ever  busy 
with  the  ideal  rather  than  with  reaMties  about  him.  He 
worked  in  marble  only,  whicli  is  far  more  suited  to  the  ele- 
gant beauty  of  his  style  than  are  bronze  and  gold  or  ivory. 

We  are  accustomed  to  call  Praxitelks  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  the  second  school  of  Greek  art,  jusi  as  we  give 
that  place  to  Phidia-;  in  the  first.  We  have  no  fixed  dates 
concerning  Praxiteles.  We  know  that  he  wa^i  the  son  of  a 
Cephisodoiiis,  who  was  a  bronze  worker,  and  was  thought  to 
be  a  .-ion  of  Alcamenes,  thus  making  Praxitcics  a  grandson 
of  the  latter.  Praxiteles  was  first  instructed  by  his  father. 
Later  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Scopas,  who  was 
much  older  than  he ;  and  by  Scopas  he  M'as  persuaded  to 
give  up  working  in  bronze  and  confine  himself  to  marble. 
Perhaps  the  most  authentic  date  we  have  concerning  him  is 
that  given  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  he  was  in  his  prime  from 
&.C.  364-360. 

It  is-imposstble  to  praise  a  sculptor  more  than  Praxiteles 
was  praised  by  the  Greek  authors;  and.  although  Athens 
was  the  place  where  he  lived  and  labored  most,  yet  he  was 
known  to  all  Greece,  and  even  to  other  countries,  and  the 
number  of  his  works  was  marvellous.  There  arc  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  forty.scven  groups,  reliefs,  and  statues 
by  his  hand,  and  it  i^  not  probable  that  these  are  all  that  he 
executed. 

PtaKitelcs  represented  youth  and  beauty  and  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  pleasing  to  popular  taste.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  his  male  figures  were  the  young  Ajiollo.  Kros, 
and  youthful  satj'rs,  while  a  large  proportion  of  hts  statues 
represented  lovely  women.  Venus  was  frequently  repealed 
by  him,  and  there  is  a  story  that  he  made  two  statues  of 
her,  one  being  draped  and  the  other  nude.  The  people  of 
Cos  bought  the  fust,  and  the  last  was  purchased  by  the 
Cnidians,  who  placed  it  in  the  midst  of  an  open  temple, 
where  it  could  be  seen  from  all  sides.     It  became  so  famous 
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that  many  people  went  to  Cnidos  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  it,  and  the  "  Cnidian  Venus"  acquired  a  reputation 
wherever  art  was  known.  When  the  oppressor  of  the 
Cniilians,  King  Nicodemus  of  Bithynia,  offered  to  release 
them  from  a  debt  of  one  hundred  talents  i^about  $100,000) 
if  they  would  give  him  the  Venus,  they  refused,  and  de- 
clared that  it  Wits  the  chit-f  {jlory  of  their  State. 

Another  story  relates  that  I'hrync.  a  friend  of  Praxiteles, 
had  been  told  by  him  that  she  could  have  any  work  which 
she  might  choose  from  his  workshop.  She  wished  to  have 
the  one  wliich  the  artist  himself  considered  the  best.  In 
order  to  6nd  out  which  he  so  esteemed  she  sent  a  servant 
tf>  tdU  him  th;it  his  workshop  was  on  fire.  He  exclaimed, 
"  All  is  lost  if  my  Satyr  and  Cupid  are  not  saved  !"  Then 
Phryne  told  him  of  her  trick,  and  chose  the  Cupid,  or 
Eros,  for  her  gift.     Phryne  then  offered  the  statue  to  the 

temple  of  Thcspia;,  in  Btt- 
otia,  where  It  was  placed 
between  a  statue  of  Venus 
.^nd  one  of  Phryne  herself. 
This  Cupid  was  almost  as 
celebrated  as  the  Cnidian 
Venus,  and  was  visited  by 
many  people.  The  head 
given  here  {Fig.  42),  which 
was  found  in  Ceiilocelle  by 
Gavin  Hamilton,  and  is 
now  in  the  Vatican,  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  Cupid  by  Prax- 
iteles, and  even  of  the  Thespian  statue  ;  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  this.  The  Cupid,  or  Eros,  of  the  art  of  Scopas 
and  Praxiteles  is  not  the  merry  little  creature  who  bears 
that  name  in  later  art ;  he  is  a  youth  just  coming  into  man- 
hood, with  a  dreamy,  melancholy  face,  the  tender  beauty 


Fig,  43.— Thh  Efcos  of  Centocelle. 
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of  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  subjects  in 
sculpture.  Caligula  carried  the  Thespian  Cupid  to  Rome  ; 
Claudius  restored  it  to  its  original  place,  but  Nero  again 
bore  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  burned  In  a  conflagration  in 
the  time  of  Titus. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  Praxiteles  personally,  because  I 
wish  to  describe  to  you  the  largest  and  grandest  group  of 
Greek  statues  which  exists,  or,  as  I  should  say,  of  which  \vc 
have  any  copies.  We  do  not  know  whether  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles  made  these  famous  figures,  since  they  are  attrib- 
uted to  both  these  sculptors  ;  perhaps  we  can  never  posi- 
tively know  to  whom  to  ascribe  the  fame  of  this  marvel- 
lous work.  The  historian  Pliny  tells  us  that  they  stood  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome.  Sosius  was  the 
legate  of  Antony  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;  he  erected  this 
temple  in  his  own  honor,  and  brought  many  beautiful  works 
from  the  East  for  its  decoration.  It  is  believed  that  he 
brought  the  Xiobe  group  from  Cilicia,  and  displayed  it  when 
celebrating  his  victory  over  Judea,  B.C.  35. 

In  A.D.  1383  a  large  number  of  statues  representing  this 
subject  were  found  in  Rome,  and  were  purchased  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  placed  them  in  the  Villa 
Medici.  In  1775  they  were  removed  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Uffiii,  in  Florence,  where  an  apartment  was  assigned  to 
them.  The  figures  were  restored,  and  each  one  placed  on  its 
own  pedestal,  which  work  was  not  completed  until  1794. 

The  group  must  have  had  originally  seventeen  figures — • 
Xiobe  and  fourteen  children,  a  pedagogue  and  a  female 
nurse.  Now  there  are  but  twelve — Niobe,  six  sons,  four 
daughters,  and  the  pedagogue.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  these  figures  ornamented  the  temple  pediment,  but  it 
is  now  thought  that  they  stood  on  an  undulating  rock)'  base, 
with  a  background  at  a  little  distance.  Niobe  is  the  central 
figure,  in  any  case,  and  the  children  were  fleeing  toward 
her  from  either  side  ;  she  is  the  only  one  represented  in 
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sucli  a  way  as  to  present  the  full  face  to  the  beholder  (Fig. 
43).  But  we  shall  better  understand  our  subject  if  I  re- 
count as  concisely  as  possible  the  story  of  Niobe,  which. 

as  you  know,  is  a 
Grcc  i  a  n  myth. 
Niobc  waa  the 
daitglitcr  of  Tanta- 
lus, and  was  born 
on  Mount  Sipylus. 
When  a  child  Niobe 
played  with  Lato. 
or  Lntona,  who  af- 
terward married  the 
great  god  Jupiter. 
or  Zeus.  Kiobe  be- 
came the  wife  of 
Amphion,  and  had 
a  very  happy  life ; 
she  was  Chu  nmthcr 
of  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters, 
and  all  this  prosper- 
ity made  her  forget 
that  she  was  mor- 
tal, and  she  dared 
to  be  insolent  even 
to  the  gods  thcnri' 
selves.  Lato  had  but  two  children,  the  beautiful  Apollo 
and  tlic  archcr.<|uccn  of  heaven,  called  Diana,  or  Artemis. 

Amphion  and  Niobc  were  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Thebes,  and  when  the  wortihip  of  Lato  was  c.<itablishcd  in 
th;it  city  Niobe  was  very  angry.  She  thought  of  Lato  as 
her  playmate  and  not  a  goddesii,  and  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  drive  in  her  chariot  to  the  temple  and  command  the 
Thcban  women   not   to  join  in  this  worship.     Niobe  also 
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as.serted  that  she  was  superior  to  this  L^to,  who  had  but 
two  children,  while  she  had  fourteen  lovely  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, any  one  of  which  w&s.  worthy  of  honor.  All  this  s« 
enraged  Lato  that  she  begged  Apollo,  who  was  the  god  of 
the  silver  bow,  and  Diana,  her  huntress  daughter,  to  take 
revengo  on  Nlobe.  Obedient  to  her  commands,  Apollo  anti 
Artemis  descended  to  earth,  and  in  one  day  slew  alt  the 
children  of  Niobe.  Then  this  proud  mother,  left  alone, 
could  do  nothing  but  weep,  and  this  she  did  continually 


Fig,  44. — Brcithkk  and  Sistki. 


until  Jupiter  took  pity  on  her  and  turned  her  into  stone,  and 
whirled  her  away  from  Thebes  to  Mount  Sipylus,  the  scene 
of  her  happy  childhood.     In  this  picture  of   Niobe  she 
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clasps  her  youngest  child,  who  has  fled  to  her  £or  protec- 
tion. 

I  cannot  give  pictures  of  alL  the  figures^  but  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  this  brother  and  sister.  She  is 
wounded,  and  he  endeavors  to  raise  his  garment  so  as  to 
shield  her  and  himself  from  the  deadly  arrows  which  pursue 

thcni  (Fig.  44). 

This  figure  of  the 
eldest  daughter  is  very 
beautiful.  An  arrow  has 
pierced  her  neck,  and 
the  right  hand  is  bent 
back  to  the  wound.  The 
face  is  noble  and  simple, 
and  has  been  a  favorite 
model  to  Guido  Rent 
and  other  Itah'an  masters 

(t'ig-  45)- 

Fig.  46  shows  one  of 
the  older  sons,  who, 
though  wounded  and 
fallen  on  one  knee,  still 
looks  toward  hts  slayer 
with  an  air  of  defiance. 
There  is  a  world  of  in- 
terest connected  with 
these  statues,  and  they 
move  us  with  a  variety 
of  emotions.  The  poor  mother,  so  prosperous  a  moment 
before,  and  now  seeing  lier  children  dying  around  her,  slain 
by  the  sure  arrows  of  the  unseen  gods — how  can  we  pity 
her  enough  !  and  then  the  brave  son  who  tries  to  shield  his 
sister  while  he  is  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  he  cannot  account  for  ;  the  old  pedagogue,  to 
whom  the  youngest  boy  has  run  for  protection — and,  in- 
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ipathy  for  their  grief  and 


ad- 


H 


all  demand  our 

Ion   for  their  beauty,  which  is  still  theirs  in  spite  of 
their  woe. 

One  of  the  young  sculptors  who  was  employed  with 
copas  in  the  work  on  the  mausoleum  was  LeochaRES. 
VV'c  read  of  several  statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  by  this 
master,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  was  the  group  of 
Ganymede  borne  upward  by  the  cagic  of  Zeus.  There  are 
several  copies  of  this 
sculpture,  but  that  given 
here,  from  the  Vatican 
figure,  is  the  best  of  all, 
and  is  very  beautiful. 
We  know  very  few  facts 
concerning  Lcochares, 
and  cannot  even  say 
whether  he  was  an  Athe- 
iian  or  not  (Fig.  47). 

There  is  still  stand- 
ing at  Athens,  in  its  orig- 
inal place,  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicra- 
tcs  ;  and  though  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of 
the  architects  and  sculp- 
tors who  made  it,  there 

are  traces  upon  it  which  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Scopas  (Fig.  48). 

■  This  monument  was  erected  B.C.  334,  when  Lysicratcs 
was  choragsis — that  is,  when  it  was  his  office  to  provide  the 
chorus  for  tlie  plays  represented  at  Athens,  This  was  an 
expensive  office,  and  one  that  demanded  much  labor  and 
care.  He  had  first  to  find  the  choristers,  and  then  bring 
them  together  to  be  instructed,  and  provide  them  with 
proper  food  while  they  studied.     The  choragus  who  gave 
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'the  best  musical  entertainment  received  a  tiipod  as  his 
reward,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  build  a  monument  upon 
which   to   place  the  tripod,  so   that   tt  should  be  a  lasting 

I  honor  to  the  choragus  and  his  family.  The  street  in  which 
these  monuments  were  erect- 
ed was  called  "  the  street  of 
the  Tripods." 
It  was  also  the  custom  to 
dedicate  each  tripod  to  some 
special  divinity,  and  this  of 
Lysicrales  was  dedicated  to 
Bacchus,  and  had  a  frieze 
with  sculptures  telling  the 
fitory  of  that  god  and  the 
^■Tyrrhenian  robbers  who  bore 
him  off  to  their  ship.  In  or- 
der to  revenge  himself  he 
changed  the  oars  and  masts 
into  serpents  and  himself  into 
a  lion;  music  was  heard,  and 
Ivy  grew  all  over  the  vessel ; 
the  robbers  went  mad  and 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
;      changed  into  dolphins. 

I  In  the  frieze,  however,  it 
\i  represented  that  the  »od  is 
on  shore  quietly  amusing  him- 
iclf  with  the  lion  (Fig.  49), 
while  satyrs  and  silcni  punish 
the  robbers  by  beating  them 
with  sticks  and  chasing  them 
with  fury,  while  they  arc  turning  gradually  into  dolphins 
and  rushing  into  the  sea.  The  design  is  so  fine  that  it 
might  easily  be  attributed  to  one  of  the  best  sculptors  ;  but 
the  execution  is  careless,  and  this  is  not  strange  when  we 
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remember  that  it  was  all  done  at  the  expense  of  one  man, 
and  he  a  private  citizen. 

Wc  will  return  now  to  the  Pcloponncsian  school,  of 
which  Potycleitus  was  the  head  in  its  earliest  period. 
After  his  time  the  sculptors  of  his  school  continued  to  pre- 
fer the  subjects  in  which  he  excelled,  and  represented  youth* 
(ul  heroes  and  victors  with  as  much  industry  as  the  artists 
of  Athens  bestowed  upon  their  statues  of  womanly  grace 
and  beauty.  The  subjects  of  the  Pcloponncsian  school 
were  especially  suited  to  the  use  of  bronze,  and  the  chief 


Fig,  49. — Baccuus  and  Lion.    /Vw«  tht  Lysicrat<!  Afi'NumtMt. 

sculptor  of  his  time,  LvsiPPUS,  whose  works  are  said  to" 
have  numbered  ^fteen  hundred,  worked  entirely  in  bronze. 
In  order  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  his  works,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  putting  aside  one  gold  coin  from  the 
price  of  every  statue,  and  at  his  death  his  heirs  are  said  to 
have  found  the  above  number  of  these  coins  thus  laid 
away.  His  home  was  at  Sicyon,  and  his  time  of  work  is 
given  as  B.C.  372-316,  This  seems  a  long  period  (or  active 
employment  as  a  sculptor ;  but  the  number  of  his  works 
accords  well  with  this  estimate  of  his  working  years. 
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Lysippus  cannot  be  said  to  have  followed  any  school ; 
[he  was  original,  and  this  trait  made  him  prominent,  for  he 
iras  not  bound  by  old  customs,  but  was  able  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  which  came  lo  Greece  with 
the  reign  of  Alirxandcr. 
This  sculptor  made  a  great 
number  of  statues  of  Her- 
cules ;  and  as  Alexander 
loved  to  regard  himself  as  a 

Hunodcm  Hercules,  l.ysippus 

^also  represented  the  mon- 
arch in  many  different  ways, 

^and  with  much  the  same 
spirit  as  that  he  put  into 
the  statues  of  the  hero-god. 

HFor  example,  he  made  a 
statue  of  "  Alexander  with 
his  Spear,"  "  Alexander  at 

Kfi  Lion  Hunt,"  "Alexan- 
der as  the  Sun-God , ' '  and  so 

^^n  through  many  changes 

^Kif    expression    and    aUri- 

^Dutcs,   but   all   being   likc- 

^-jjesses   of   the   great   king". 

HETherc  is  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome  a  head  of  Alexander 
called  Helm,  which  is 
thought  by  many  critics  to 

BIm:  the  best  bust  of  him  in 

^■existence.    There  are  metal 
rays  fastened  to  the  head  ; 
has  a  wild,  Bacchus-like  air.  and  the  hair  is  thrown  back, 
if  he  had  shaken  his  head  furiously  ;  and  the  defect  of  a 
rry  neck,  which  the  monarch  had,   is  cleverly  concealed 
this  motion.     Alexander  was  a  very  handsome  man,  his 
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faults  being  this  twist  in  hif;  neck  and  a  peculiar  shape  of 
the  eye. 

\Vc  cannot  here  give  the  long  list  of  works  by  Lysippus, 
but  will  speak  of  tha.t  which  interests  us  most,  because  we 
have  a  beautiful  copy  of  it.  1  mean  the  Apoxyomenos, 
which  is  ill  the  Vatican.  It  represents  a  youth  scraping 
himself  (nsthc  name  vienotcs)  with  the  strigil  after  a  contest 
in  the  arena  (Fig.  50).  The  Vatican  copy  was  found  in  the 
Trastevere  at  Rome  in  1849,  and  is  well  preserved.  With- 
out dotibt  it  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original,  which 
was  probably  biought  from  Greece  to  Rente  by  .Agrippa, 
who  set  it  up  in  front  of  his  public  balhs.  Here  it  became 
such  a  favorite  witli  the  people  that  when  Tiberius  removed 
it  to  his  own  house  there  was  a  demonstration  in  the  theatre, 
and  so  violent  a  demand  was  made  for  its  restoration  that 
the  cunning  emperor  dared  not  refuse.  This  statue  may  be 
called  an  example  of  a  grand  genre  style.  It  represents  a 
scene  from  common  life  in  Greece,  but  it  is  so  simply  natu- 
ral, so  graceful  and  free  front  restraint,  that  one  could  not 
wcaty  of  it.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  that  of  quiet 
content — his  task  has  been  faithfully  done,  and  the  rcntem- 
brance  of  it  is  pleasant.  The  hair  is  finely  executed  ;  this 
was  a  point  in  which  Lysippus  excelled  ;  but  the  great 
charm  of  the  whole  is  in  the  pose  of  the  figure.  In  his 
occupation  of  scraping  one  portion  of  the  body  after  an- 
other he  must  constantly  change  his  position,  and  this  one, 
in  which  he  can  rest  but  a  moment,  seems  to  have  the  mo- 
tion in  it  which  he  must  almost  Instantly  make,  while  it  is 
full  of  easy  grace  in  itself.  The  art  of  Lysippus  was  not  as 
elevated  as  that  of  Phidias,  who  tried  to  represent  the  high- 
est ideal  which  a  mortal  may  form  of  a  god  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  mean  or  vulgar  In  the  works  of  the  former  ;  on  the 
contrary,  It  was  witlt  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  represent  the  perfections  of  youthful,  manly  beauty, 
and  his  naturalism  was  of  a  healthy  and  dignified  sort. 
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The  most  important  pupil  of  Lysippus  was  CharP-S  OF 
LlNDOS,  who  was  prominent  not  only  on  account  of  Iiia 
own  works,  but  also  because  lie  introduced  tlif  art  of  Sicyon 
into  his  native  island  of  Rhodes.  This  island  is  but  forty- 
five  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part, 
and  yet  its  art  became  second  only  to  that  of  Athens. 

At  the  city  of  Rhodes  alone  there  were  three  thousand 
statues,  besides  many  paintinys  and  other  rare  and  beautiful 
objects.  Chares  is  best  known  for  the  sun-god  which  he 
erected  here  ;  it  was  called  the  "  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  and 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
One  hundred  statues  o(  the  sun  were  erected  at  Rhodes, 
and  Pliny  says  that  any  one  of  them  was  beautiful  enough 
to  have  been  famous  ;  but  that  of  Chares  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  overshadowed  all  the  rest. 

It  stood  quite  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Rhodes, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  legs  spanned  the 
mouth  of  the  port  so  that  ships  sailed  between  them,  as  has 
often  been  said,  although  its  size  was  almost  beyond  our 
imagination.  The  statue  was  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
high,  and  few  men  could  reach  around  one  of  its  thumbs 
with  their  arms,  while  each  finger  was  as  large  as  most  stat- 
ues. Twelve  years  were  occupied  in  its  erection,  from  B.C. 
292  Co  280,  and  it  cost  three  hundred  talents,  or  about 
$300,000  of  our  money,  according  to  its  usual  estimate, 
though  there  are  those  who  name  its  cost  as  more  than  four 
times  that  amount.  The  men  of  Rhodes  obtained  this 
great  sum  by  selling  the  engines  of  war  which  Demetrius 
I'oliorcetcs  left  behind  him  when  he  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Rhodes  in  B.C.  303.  We  have  no  copy  of  this  statue,  but 
there  are  coins  of  Rhodes  which  bear  a  face  that  is  believed 
with  good  reason  to  be  that  of  the  Colossus. 

Fifty-six  years  after  its  completion,  in  ».c.  224,  the 
Colossus  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  an  oracle 
forbade  the  restoration  of  it  by  the  Rhodians.     In  A.D.  672, 
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nearly  a  thousand  years  after  its  fall,  its  fragments  were 
sold  to  a  Jew  of  Emcsa  by  the  command  of  the  Caliph 
Otliniati  IV.  It  is  said  that  they  weighed  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  nine  hundred  camels  were  re<^uired 
to  bear  them  away.  Wht-n  wt;  consider  what  care  must 
have  been  needful  to  cast  this  huge  figure  in  bronze,  and  so 
adjust  the  separate  parts  Chat  the  whoic  would  satisfy  the 
standard  of  art  at  Rhodes,  wc  arc  not  surprised  that  it 
should  have  been  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders,  and 
th.it  Chares  should  have  become  a  famous  master. 

Chares  also  founded  a  school  of  art  which  became  very 
important,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  continu- 
ance of  the  school  of  the  Peloponnesus  i  for  after  the  time 
of  I.ysippus  the  sculpture  of  Argos  and  Sicyon  came  to  an 
end,  and  wc  may  add  that  with  Lysippus  and  his  school  the 
growth  of  art  in  Greece  ceased  ;  it  had  reached  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  ever  attained,  and  all  its  later  works  wcrft 
of  its  decline,  and  foreshadowed  its  death. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  brilliant  that 
it  is  dinicult  to  realize  that  it  was  a  time  of  decline  to  the 
Greeks  ;  and  during  the  life  of  Alexander  perhaps  this  does 
not  appear  with  clearness  ;  but  at  the  close  of  his  reign 
there  arose  such  contentions  and  troubles  among  his  gen- 
erals that  everything  in  Greece  suffered,  and  \^'iLh  the  rest 
Greek  art  was  degraded.  In  the  time  of  I'ericies  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  crime  in  him  that  he  permitted  his  portrait 
to  be  put  upon  tlie  shiehl  of  the  Parthenon,  and  he  was. 
prosecuted  for  thus  exalting  himself  to  a  privilege  which 
belonged  to  the  gods  alone.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary, 
claimed  to  be  a  god,  and  was  represented  by  painters  and 
sculptors  until  his  portraits  and  statues  were  almost  nuni* 
berless. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  humiliation  of 
Athens  and  its  old  Periclean  spirit  was  complete.  If  you 
read  the  histon.'  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctcs,  who  was  even 
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allowed  to  hold  his  revels  in  the  most  aacrcd  part  of  the 
I'arthenon — ilic  temple  of  Minerva— you  will  sec  that 
Athens  was  enslaved  and  her  people  no  longer  worthy  to 
lead  the  world  in  the  arts  of  peace,  as  they  were  no  longer 
the  brave  men  who  could  stand  first  in  war.  In  their 
degraded  state  the  Athenians  suffered  three  hundred  and 
sixty  statues  to  be  erected  to  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  and 
these  were  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  golden  images  of 
the  conquering  freebooter  Poliorcetes.  This  last  was  hailed 
by  the  debased  people  as  a  god  and  a  saviour.  His  name 
and  that  of  his  father,  Antigonus,  were  woven  into  the 
sacred  peplos- 

At  length,  under  the  Diadochi,  or  successors  of  Alexan. 
dcr,  order  was  restored,  and  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Scleucus, 
and  Lysimachiis  divided  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  into 
four  G^^eco  Oriental  monarchies.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  tig>'pt  was  the  most  reputable  of  these,  and 
gave  much  encouragement  to  art  and  letters.  IJut  the 
sacred  fire  seems  to  have  died  out.  or  did  not  bum  cleariy 
when  transplanted  from  Athens  to  Alexandria.  The  Alex- 
andrines seem  to  have  been  mere  imitators  of  what  had 
gone  before,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  them  that  is- 
of  importance  enough  for  us  to  linger  over  it.  Very  few 
works  remain  from  tins  Diadochean  period.  The  Metope 
of  Ih'um,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  in  his  garden  in 
Athens,  the  Barberini  Faun,  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich, 
and  the  Nile  of  the  Vatican  are  the  most  important  rem. 
nants  of  Alexandrine  sculpture. 

Amid  all  the  confusion  and  strife  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  island  of  Rhodes  remained  undis- 
turbed, and  when  the  division  of  the  monarchies  was  made 
the  Rhodians  still  retained  their  independence.  They  were 
neutral,  and  so  had  a  commerce  with  all  the  monarchies, 
and  thus  gained  great  wealth  ;  and  theirs  was  the  only  inde- 
pendent State  of  the  old  Hellenic  world  which  was  able  to 
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found  and  maintain  a  school  of  art.  Among  the  great 
works  of  the  Rhodian  artists  none  is  more  familiar  to  us 
than  thL-  group  of  the  Laocoon. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  this  work  stood  in  the  palace  of 
Titus,  and  the  historian  called  it  "preferable  to  all  other 
worlcs  of  pictorial  or  plastic  art."  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  made,  and  many  date 
it  in  the  time  of  Titus,  who  lived  A.D.  40  to  81.  But  the 
weight  of  argument  seems  to  me  to  rest  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  was  made  at  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  the  Diadochf. 

The  group  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  a  copy,  because 
Pliny  says  that  the  original  was  made  of  one  block,  and 
that  of  the  Vatican  is  composed  of  six  pieces.  Pliny  also 
tells  us  that  the  Laocoon  was  the  work  of  three  sculptors, 
AgesaNDER,  I'OLVDORUS.  and  Athenodorus.  'nie  Vati- 
can i^roup  was  found  in  1506  in  the  excavation  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  ill  Rome,  and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  (Fig.  51).  The  right  arm  of  Laocoon  was 
missing,  and  Michael  Angeto  attempted  to  restore  it,  but 
left  it  incomplete  ;  Montorsoli  made  an  unsatisfactory  at- 
tempt for  its  restoration,  and  the  arm  as  it  now  is  was  made 
by  Cornacini,  and  more  straight  than  it  should  be. 

The  story  which  these  statues  illustrate  is  told  in  the 
second  book  of  the  i-Hneid,  and  says  that  Laocoon  was  a 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Troy,  who.  when  the  Greeks  left  the 
wooden  horse  outside  the  city  and  pretended  to  sail  away, 
warned  the  Trojans  against  taking  the  horse  inside  the 
walls  ;  he  also  struck  his  spear  into  the  side  of  the  monster. 
Hut  Sinon,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  the  Greeks,  per- 
suaded the  Trojans  that  the  horse  would  prove  a  blessing  to 
them,  and  they  drew  it  into  the  city,  and  ordered  feasts  and 
sacrifices  to  be  celebrated  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 
Laocoon  had  much  ofiendcd  Pallas  Athene  by  his  word's 
and  acts,  and  when  he  went  to  prepare  a  sacrifice  to  Nep- 
tune that  goddess  sent  two  huge  serpents  up  out  of  the  sea 
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to  destroy  him  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  with  him  by  the 
altar.  When  the  three  victims  were  dead  the  fearful  crea- 
tures went  to  the  Acropolis  and  disappeared. 


Fta.  51. — Tkk  Laocooh  Oroot. 

In  the  I-aocoon  group  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  will 
save  himself,  and  in  certain  minor  points  the  sculptors  seen 
not  to  have  followed  the  account  of  Virgil  ;  hut  we  see 
that  it  must  be  the  same  story  that  is  illustrated,  and  we 
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know  that  it  was  told  u-ith  sonic  variation  by  other  poet-«. 
This  group  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  highest  art,  and  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  look  at. 
The  same  is  true  of  jinothcr  famous  group  which  is  in 
Naples,  and  which  is  also  from  tlie  Rhodiaii  school. 

I  mean  the  Farnesian  Bull,  or  the  Toro  Famesc.  Thi3 
group  wa'^  inadc  by  AfOLi.oNius  and  Tauriscus,  who  are 
believed  to  have  been  brothers.  It  was  probably  made  at 
Tralles,  in  Catia,  which  was  their  native  place,  and  sent  by 
them  to  Uliodcs,  the  great  art-ccnti'c  ;  from  Rhodes  it  was 
sent  to  Rome,  ^vllere  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Asinius 
PoIIio.  This  splejidid  group,  which  is  probably  the  origi- 
nal work,  was  found  in  the  Haths  of  Caracalla,  in  1546,  and 
was  first  placed  in  the  Karnese  Palace,  from  which  it 
was  removed  to  the  National  Museum  in  Naples,  in  1786 

(Fig-  52>. 

This  group  tells  a  part  of  the  story  of  Dircc,  who  had 
incurred  the  hiitrcd  and  displeasure  of  Antiope,  the  mother 
of  Amphion,  who  was  King  of  Thebes  and  the  liusband  of 
Niobe.  In  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his  mother, 
Ani])hion,  with  the  aid  vl  his  twin-brother  Zcthus,  bound 
Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
All  this  takes  place  on  Mount  Cithsron,  and  it  is  said  that 
after  Dircc  had  suffered  horrible  agonies  the  god  Dionysus 
cliangcd  her  into  a  fountain,  which  always  remains  upon  this 
mountain. 

In  this  piece  of  sculpture,  dreadful  as  the  idea  is,  there 
is  less  of  horror  than  in  the  Laocoon,  forthe  reason  that  the 
moment  chosen  is  that  just  before  the  climax  of  the  catas- 
trophe, while  in  the  Laocoon  it  is  in  its  midst.  The  latter 
group  is  made  to  be  seen  from  but  one  side,  and  was  prob- 
ably intended  for  a  niche  ;  but  the  Farnese  Bull  is  perfect, 
and  presents  a  finished  aspect  on  all  sides  and  from  every 
point  of  view.  There  are  numerous  accessories  and  much 
attention  to  detail,  while  the  rocky  base  represents  Mount 
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Cithxron  and  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  in  a  manner  not 
before  known  in  sculpture.  The  group  has  been  much 
^restored,  but  its  excellences  support  the  tlicory  of  its  being 
[the  original  work  of  the  Greek  artiiits,  and  the  skill  with 
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vhich  the  various  figures  aie  brought  into  one  stupendous 
[moment  is  such  as  commands  great  praise  and  admiration  ; 
tit  is  doubtful  if  any  other  work  of  sculpture  tells  its  story 
[with  power  equal  to  that  of  this  celebrated  group. 
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After  the  art  of  Rhodes  that  of  Per^mon  was  impor- 
tant. When  Attalus  !.,  King  of  Pei^amon,  gained  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Gauls,  in  n.c.  229,  the  Greek  artists  were 
aroused  to  new  efforts  to  record  in  sculpture  the  great 
deeds  of  Attalus  and  to  place  liim  on  a  level  with  the  •^tori- 
ous  heroes  of  their  nation  who  had  preceded  liim.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  conqueror  himself  offered  four  groups  of 
statues  at  Athens,  and  that  they  stood  011  the  southern  wall 
of  the  Acropolis.  The  subjects  were  :  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Gods  and  Giants,"  "  The  Rattle  of  Athenians  and  Ama- 
zons." "  The  Uattlc  of  Marathon,"  and  "  The  Destruction 
of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia  by  Attalus."  Thus  the  different 
epochs  of  Greek  history  were  represented,  and  Attalus 
placed  him,self  near  the  other  great  warriors  who  had  pre- 
served the  honor  and  freedom  of  their  nation.  These 
groups  consisted  of  many  figures,  nnd  arc  estimated  to  hax-e 
been  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  number.  It  is  believed  that  at 
least  ten  of  thcni  are  now  in  European  collections — that  is, 

three  in  Venice,  four  in 
Naples,  one  in  Paris, 
one  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  last  in  the  Castel- 
lani  collection  in  Rome. 
This  picture  of  one  of 
those  in  Venice  seem* 
to  represent  a  warrior 
who  has  been  sudden- 
ly thrown  down  ;  his 
weapons  and  shield  — 
which  last  was  probably 
held  in  the  left  hand — 
have  been  dropped  in 
the  violence  of  the  shock  which  has  prostrated  him  U''g- 
53).  His  face  and  hair  are  of  the  barbarian  type,  and  the 
power  and  elasticity  of  his  powerful  frame  are  manifest 
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even  in  this  moment  of  hia  defeat.  He  is  yet  unwounded, 
but  the  weapon  of  bis  :idvcrsary  may  be  before  his  eyes, 
and  in  another  moment  lie  may  sink  back  in  the  agony  of 
death. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gaul, 
often  called  the  Dying  Gladiator,  was  the  work  of  a  sculptor 
of  Pcrgamon,  and  represents  a  Gaul  who  has  killed  him- 
self rather  than  submit  as  a  slave  to  his  conquerors.  The 
moment  had  cumc  when  he  could  not  escape,  and  lie 
chose  death  rather  than  humiliation.     We  learn  from  his- 
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tory  that  when  these  barbarians  saw  that  all  was  lost  they 
frequently  slew  their  wives  and  children  and  then  tliem- 
setves.  to  avoid  being  taken  as  prisoners,  which  really  meant 
being  made  slaves.  This  warrior  has  thrown  himself  upon 
ht3  shield  ;  his  battle-horn  is  broken,  and  the  sword  which 
has  given  him  the  freedom  of  death  has  fallen  from  his 
hand.  His  eye  is  already  dim.  hia  right  arm  can  scarce 
sustain  liim,  his  brow  is  contracted  with  pair,  and  it  seems 
as  if  a  sigh  escaped  his  lips.  He  has  not  the  noble  form  of 
the  Greeks  ;  we  do  not  feel  the  exalted  spirit  which  is 
shown  in  the  death  scenes  of  some  of  the  Pcriclcan  statue 
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heroes ;  here  it  is  only  a  rude,  barbarous  Gaul,  sufTerirg 
<lcath  aA  a  brute  might  ;  it  is  very  realistic,  and  when  we 
arc  near  the  marble  itself  wc  sec  the  coarseness  of  the  skin, 
the  hardened  soles  of  the  feel,  the  coarse  hand,  and  we  are 
sure  the  arti.st  must  have  made  a  true  representation  of  this 
wild,  savage  man,  who  yet  had  the  nobility  of  nature  which 
would  not  live  to  be  enslaved  (Fig.  54). 

These  illustrations  and  remarks  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  art  of  Pergamon,  and  I  sliall  now  leave  the  subject  o( 
Greek  sculpture  after  some  account  of  BuETHUS  OF  Chai.. 
Clii>oN.  His  date  is  very  uncertain,  though  wc  have  ac- 
counts of  his  works  by  ancient  writers.  Some  scholars 
believe  that  he  lived  about  B.C.  275.  Many  works  in  chased 
silver  made  by  Kocthus  were  in  the  temple  of  Athena  in 
Lindus  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Pliny ;  there  arc 
accounts  of  a  figure  of  a  boy  made  tn  gold  and  one  of  the 
youthful  Asclepius ;  but  the  Boy 
Strangling  a  Goose,  in  the  gallery'  of 
the  Louvre,  is  his  most  interesting 
work  for  us  (Fig-  55).  Vou  will 
remember  that  even  the  ancient 
Egyptians  made  caricatures  and 
playful,  mocking  pictures  not  unlike 
some  of  our  own  day.  This  boy  and 
goose  arc  of  the  same  spirit,  and  is 
intended  as  a  parody  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Hercules  struggling 
with  the  Nemean  Han,  which  had 
been  represented  many  times  by 
Greek  artists.  The  boy  seems  to  be 
working  as  hard  as  any  giant  could 
do.  The  execution  of  this  work  ts 
fine.  It  was  probably  made  for  a  fountain,  the  water 
coming  through  the  beak  of  the  goose.  There  arc  several 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  which  are  of  the  same  spirit,  and 
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for  this  reason  are  attributed  to  Boethus.  The  Spinario,  or 
Thorn-extractor,  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  at  Rome, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming 
pieces  of  genre  statuary  in 
existence  (Fig.  56). 

It  represents  a  boy  taking 
a  thorn  from  his  foot.  His 
attitude  is  natural  and  grace- 
ful, and  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  style  places  it  on 
an  equality  with  works  of  the 
best  period  of  sculpture.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  that 
of  perfect  absorption  in  what 
he  is  doing,  and  is  given  with 
great  skill  and  truthfulness. 
The  treatment  of  the  hair  is 
like  that  of  the  archaic  pe- 
riod, and  there  will  always  be 
some  critics  who  cannot  think  that  such  perfection  could 
«xist  in  the  sculpture  of  what  we  call  the  Alexandrian  age. 


Fig.  56. — Spinaiuo. 
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ANCIENT  Italian  scLil|>turc  was  essentially  Greek  in  its 
spirit,  and  originated  with  the  Etruscans,  a  very  ancient 
I>eopIe  in  Italy.  There  are  traces  of  an  Oriental  influence 
in  the  art  o(  Etruria — a  suggestion  of  the  sculpture  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  just  as  there  is  in  Greek  archaic  art ; 
but  the  real  feeling  and  spirit  of  it  is  Greek,  and  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  Greece  in  some  way. 

The  different  theories  and  opinions  about  the  Etruscans 
and  their  origin  do  not  concern  us  here  ;  we  have  to  do 
only  with  their  sculpture  as  it  i.s  seen  in  the  remnants  of  it 
now  in  existence.  In  the  beginning  the  Etruscans  made 
their  statues  of  clay  ;  marble  was  very  rarely  used.  Later 
on  they  learned  the  art  of  working  in  bronze,  and  carried  it 
to  great  perfection.  Their  bronze  works  were  so  numerous 
that  in  B.C.  295  Fulvius  Flaccus  is  said  to  have  carried  away 
two  thousand  statues  from  Volsinii  alone.  Some  of  their  fig- 
ures  were  colossal,  but  the  greater  number  were  statuettes. 

There  are  some  Etruscan  bronzes  remaining  in  the 
museums  of  Europe.  The  Etruscans  always  were  copyists 
rather  than  original  artists  ;  but  they  copied  such  excellent 
things,  and  did  it  so  well,  that  their  productions  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  the  skill  which  they  acquired 
caused  their  bronze  and  metal  work  to  be  highly  valued, 
even  in  Athens  itself. 
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The  Etruscans  were  physically  a  more  luxurious  people 
than  the  Greeks,  a^  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  them 
which  still  remain  in  the  tombs  of  Corncto  and  other  places. 
They  gave  much  attention  to  luxury  of  living,  and  the 
richly  decorated  goblets  and  other  articles  of  table  furniture 
which  they  made  may  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  and  British 
Museum,  while  the  delicate  and  artistic  gold  work  of  their 
personal  ornaments  is  still  much  admired  and  copied  dili- 
gently. 

The  Romans  as  a  people  were  patrons  of  art  rather  than 
artists.  They  seem  from  very  early  days  to  have  admired 
the  plastic  art  of  other  nations ;  but  of  Romans  themselves 
there  were  very  few  sculptors  ;  their  artists  were  architects 
of  grand  structures  rather  than  workers  in  the  lesser  monu- 
mcnts  of  artistic  skill  and  genius.  At  first,  as  wc  have  said, 
they  relied  upon  the  Etruscans,  who  built  their  earliest 
temples  and  adorned  them  with  sculptures,  and  the  first 
record  which  we  have  of  Greek  artists  working  in  Rome 
gives  us  the  names  of  Damophtlus  and  Gorgasus,  who  deco* 
rated  the  temple  of  Ceres  with  paintings  and  sculptures. 
This  temple  was  consecrated  in  B.C.  493  ;  if  its  adornment 
was  of  the  same  date,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  art  was 
brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  early  period — at  least  fifty-six 
years  before  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon. 

But  the  means  by  which  the  whole  Roman  people  were 
made  familiar  with  thi;  beauties  of  Greek  art  arc  to  be 
found  in  another  direction.  It  was  not  the  building  of 
their  own  temples,  or  any  work  done  by  Greek  artists  rn 
Rome,  that  gave  the  Romans  their  love  and  appreciation 
for  art ;  it  was  rather  the  art  spoils  seized  by  their  victori- 
ous leaders  and  brought  home  to  adorn  and  beautify  every 
IKirtion  of  the  Eternal  City,  In  B.C.  212  Marccllus  carried 
to  Rome  the  spoils  he  had  taken  at  Syracuse  ;  he  exhibited 
them  in  his  triumphal  procession,  and  afteru-ard  consecrated 
them  in  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Valor  which  he  built. 
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From  this  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  bring  home  all  the 
choice  thitifjs  that  Roman  conquerors  could  seize,  and  the 
number  of  beautiful  objects  thus  gained  for  Rome  was 
marvellous. 

When  Flaminius  defeated  Philip  of  Maccdon  it  required 
two  days  to  gather  up  the  spoils.  After  Fulvius  Nobilior 
conquered  the  /Etolians  he  brought  Greek  artists  to  Rome 
to  arrange  his  festivities,  and  he  exhibited  hve  hundred  and 
fifteen  bronze  and  marble  statues  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  defeated  people.  When  IVrseus  of  Macedon  was  over- 
come by  ^Eniilius  Paulus  it  required  two  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons  to  remove  the  pictures  and  statues  alone  which  he 
displayed  in  his  triumphal  procession  ;  among  these  treas- 
ures there  was  a  statue  of  Athena  by  Phidias  himself.  This 
w6rk  of  spoiling  the  Grecian  cities  which  come  into  their 
power  was  dih'gently  carried  on  by  Mummius.  .Sulla,  and 
others,  until  at  length  the  Emperor  Augustus  removed 
many  of  the  archaic  sculptures  to  Rome,  But  the  works 
which  best  pleased  the  Romans  \vere  those  of  the  later 
school  of  Athenit.  The  ruling  gods  at  Rome  were  Mars. 
Bacchns,  and  Venus,  and  the  statues  of  these  deities  were 
much  valued. 

So  far,  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  statues  and  other 
objects  removed  had  been  the  spulls  of  war;  but  Caligula 
and  Nero  did  not  hesitate  to  go  in  times  of  peace  and  act 
the  part  nf  robbers.  The  first  sent  a  consul  in  a.D.  3r  with 
orders  to  bring  the  best  works  of  art  from  Greece  to  Rome 
to  adorn  his  villas  ;  Nero  went  so  far  as  to  send  his  agents 
to  bring  even  the  images  of  the<!eities  from  the  most  sacred 
temples,  together  with  the  offerings  made  to  them,  for  the 
decoration  of  his  Golden  House  ;  it  is  said  that  from  Delphi 
alone  he  received  five  hundred  statues  of  bronze. 

At  first  the  larger  number  of  these  art  spoils  were  so 
placed  as  to  be  constantly  seen  by  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlieir  influence  was  vcr>* 
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great  and  went  far  to  refine  tlieir  ideas  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  tlic  ]iulis]i  jind  {•race  of  tliL-  Augustan  age.  Very 
soon  tlic  individual  desire  for  works  of  art  was  felt,  and 
wealthy  men  began  to  decorate  their  homes  with  pictures 
and  statues  ;  and  at  last  these  things  were  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  life. 

From  all   these   causes  tlierc   came  about  a  revival  of 

[JGreck  art  under  tlic  Romans,  and  in  it  many  beautiful 
works  were  produced.  Indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sculptures  whicli  are  now  Ihc  pride  of  the  collections  all 
over  Europe  belong  to  this  period.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  artists  of  this  date  originated  much,  but  they  followed 
the  greatest  masters  that  ever  lived  ;  and  if  they  repeated 

rtheir  subjects  they  so  changed  them  to  suit  the  spirit  of 

fthcir  time  that  they  gave  their  works  a  certain  effect  of 
being  somctliing  new,  and   threw  their  own  individuality 

.about  them. 

The  list  of  names  which  can  be  given  as  belonging  to 

'Creek  sculptors  who  worked  at  Rome  is  long,  and  would 
have  llUle  interest  here.  Instead  of  speaking  of  the  artists 
I  shall  speak  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  time  which 
remain  ;  most  of  tliesc  arc  so  placed  that  they  are  seen  by 

ttravellers,  and  have  become  familiar  to  all  the  world. 

The  beautiful  statue  which  is  known  as  the  Venus  de' 

ll'Iedici  is  so  called  because  after  its  discovery  it  rested  for  a 
time  In  the  Medici  Palace  in  Rome.  It  was  found  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
and  was  broken  into  eleven  fragments.  The  arms  from  the 
elbows  down  are  restored  ;  when  it  was  found  it  had  traces 
of  gilding  on  the  hair;  the  cars  arc  pierced,  as  if  gold 
ings  had  sometimes  been  placed  in  them.  In  i6So  Duke 
Cosmo  III.  removed  it  to  Florence,  where  it  is  the  chief 
glory  of  the  famous  Tribune  of  the  UflfizI  Gallery.  Many 
pcr&ons  believe  this  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the  renowned 
Cnidtan  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  of  which  I  have  told  you. 
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This  Venus  dc'  Medici  was  the  work  of  an  Athenian  artist 
named  Clcomencs.  He  was  the  son  of  Apollodorus.  a 
sculptor  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  first  or  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era.     (Fig.  57.) 

The  aim  of  the  sculptor  was  not  to  make  a  goddc^,  and 
his  work  lacks  the  dignity  which  was  thrown  around  the 
more  ancient  statues  of  Venus.  Cleo; 
menes  endeavored  to  produce  a  lovely 
ivoman  in  the  youth  of  her  beauty. 
Some  critics  believe  that  this  Venus  is 
intended  tu  represent  the  moment  when 
that  goddess  stood  before  Paris  for  judg- 
ment. If  this  story  is  not  well  known  I 
will  tell  liow  when  Pclcus  and  Thetis 
were  married  they  invited  all  the  gods 
to  their  wedding  save  tlie  goddess  Dis- 
cordia,  and  she  was  so  offended  by  this 
slight  that  she  threw  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  a  golden  apple  on  which 
were  the  words,"  To  the  fairest."  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus  all  claimed  it,  and 
Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  conduct  these 
three  beautiful  goddesses  to  Paris,  that 
he  might  decide  to  which  it  belonged. 
His  decision  gave  the  apple  to  Venus; 
and  this  so  excited  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  others  that  a  long  list  of 
serious  troubles  arose  until  Paris  was 
driven  out  of  Greece,  and,  going  to  the 
house  of  Menelaus,  he  saw  and  loved  Helen,  carried  her  off 
to  Troy,  and  thus  brought  on  the  Trojan  war  of  which  the 
world  has  heard  so  much  ever  since.  If  I  were  writing  a 
Sunday-school  book  I  could  draw  many  lessons  from  this 
story ;  but  as  I  am  only  writing  about  art,  I  will  go  bade 
and  remind  you  that  many  persons  try  to  study  these  old 
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tatues  and  to  Rnd  out  exactly  u'liat  the>'  mean  ;  some  such 
students  say  that  the  inoincnt  when  Paris  proni>uticcd 
Venus  to  be  the  most  lovely  of  the  goddesses  is  the  time 
represented  by  the  sculptor  of  the  Venus  de"  Medici. 

As  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty,  it  was 
natural  that  statues  of  her  should  be  inultiphed.  The  Chigi 
Venus  in  the  Vatican  has  much  the  same  pose  as  the  Venus 
de'  Medici,  but  she  holds  the  end  of  a  fringed  garment  in 
her  hand.  The  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  in  Rome,  is  larger 
than  these  ;  the  Venus  Callipi^a.  which  was  found  in  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples,  is  also  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  company  with 
these  other  exquisite  sculptures. 

However,  there  is  yet  another  Venus  more  admirable 
and  more  praised  than  these.  She  is  called  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  or  Mclos,  anil  is  in  the  galleiy  of  tlie  Louvre,  at 
Paris.  This  statue  is  probably  of  a  later  dntc  than  those  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
Alcvandros.  the  son  of  Mcnidcs  of  Aniiocheia,  or  one  of 
those  sculptors  who  arc  called  .\3iatic  Greclcs.  It  is  said 
that  the  base  of  this  statue  with  the  name  of  the  artist 
upon  it  was  destroyed,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  King 
of  France  to  believe  tc  to  be  more  ancient  than  it  really  is 
(Kig.  58,  froHtisftUee). 

TbU  magnificent  statue  was  discovered  in  1820  by  a 
peasant  of  the  town  of  Melos.  or  Milo,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name.  It  was  in  a  niche  of  a  wall  which  had  long 
been  buried.  The  ALirquis  of  Riviere,  who  was  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  purchased  it  and  presented 
it  to  King  Louis  Will.,  who  placed  it  in  tlic  Louvre,  It 
is  made  from  two  blocks  of  marble  joined  above  the  drapery 
which  envelops  the  legs.  As  the  statue  now  stands  it  has 
le  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  foot  which  projects  beyond  the 
ipcry  as  they  have  been  restored  by  modern  artists. 

This  is  the  only  Venus  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
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the  past  which  represents  a  goddess  rather  than  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  form  has  beauty  of  the  highest  type,  but  it 
has  a  grandeur  which  exalts  it  far  above  mere  beauty.  The 
pure,  majestic  expression  of  the  head  and  face  sspeak  the 
calm  dignity  of  a  superior  being.  1  shall  quote  from  I'erry, 
who  says  :  **  The  Venus  de  Milo  is  justly  admired,  not  only 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  design,  the  perfection  of  its  propor- 
tion, and  till!  exquisite  tnoulding  of  ihe  superb  and  Iuxuri< 
ant  form,  but  for  the  vivid  freshness  of  the  flesh  and  the 
velvet  softness  of  the  skin,  in  which  it  stands  unrivalled  in 
ancient  and  modern  art.  The  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  minute  details,  such  as  the  folds  of  the  skin  in  the  ■ 
neck,  are  harmonized  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  whole  is 
beyond  all  imitation  and  all  praise.  The  Hfc-Ukc  effect  of 
this  wonderful  masterpiece  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  rare 
and  perfect  preservation  of  the  epidermis  and  by  the  beauti- 
ful warm,  yellowish  tinge  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  ha» 
given  to  the  marble." 

In  the  ^^uscum  at  Naples  is  the  Farnesian  Hercules, 
which  was  found  in  the  liaths  of  Caracalla.  in  Rome,  in 
1540.  It  was  first  placed  in  the  Farncse  Palace,  and  from 
that  circumstance  received  the  name  by  which  it  is  known. 
ft  is  the-  work  of  Glycon,  an  Athenian,  and  his  name  is  in- 
scribed upon  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  copy  of 
a  more  ancient  statue  by  the  great  I.ysippus  ;  that  master 
created  representations  of  Hercules  in  all  ages  and  forms. 
Glycun  probably  worked  in  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  and 
though  he  copied  the  design  and  form  of  Lysippus.  he 
exaggerated  some  points  so  as  to  injure  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  For  example,  tho  head  is  small  in  pro|>ortion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  ;  and  because  Her- 
cules was  a  swift  runner  the  sculptor  has  made  the  legs  too 
long  to  be  natural.  It  is  in  such  particulars  as  these  that 
the  decline  of  art  may  be  traced,  even  in  works  that  com- 
mand admiration  (Fig.  59). 
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The  moment  in  which  the  god  is  represented  is  that 
which  immediately  followed  his  securing  the  apples  of  the 
Hespcrides,  the  weddiny  present  of  Ge  to  Juno.  Of  all  the 
labors  of  Hercules,  perhaps  this  was  the  most  arduous. 
Juno  had  left  these  apples  with  the  Hesperides  for  safe- 
keeping.    These  goddesses  lived  on  Mount  Atlas,  and  the 

rpent  Ladon  helped  them  to  guard  their  precious  trust. 
Hercules  did  not  know  ju5t  where 
the  apples  were  kept,  and  this  made 
his  task  all  the  more  difficult. 
When,  therefore,  he  arrived  at 
Mount  Atlas  he  offered  to  hold  up 
the  world  for  Atlas  if  he  would  go 
,nd  fetch  the  apples.  This  Atlas 
'did,  but  refused  to  take  the  weight 
fiom     TIerculcs    again.      However, 

ercules  took  the  apples  and  hast- 
ened to  his  master,  Eurystheus, 
with  them.  While  performing  this 
labor  he  had  a  terrible  struggle 
with    Ladon,    and    some    accounts 

y  that  he  killed  the  monster. 
Now,  the  statue  represents  the 
god  with  the  apples  in  his  right 
hand,  the  world  held  on  his  back, 
while  he  leans  heavily  on  his  club 
covered  with  a  lion's  skin.    All  the 

muscles  of  his  body  are  swollen  from  his  struggle  ;  his  head 
droops,  his  whole  expression  of  face  and  form  is  that  of 
sadness  and  weariness.  The  youthfulness  and  strength 
with  which  the  older  sculptors  invested  him  is  not  here.  It 
is  a  splendid  work,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best ;  it  belongs  to 
an  age  when  there  was  too  much  straining  after  effect,  when 
the  moderation  of  the  best  Greek  masters  did  not  satisfy 
the  spirit  of  the  time ;  and  no  sculptor  lived  whose  power 
equalled  that  of  Phidias  or  Lysippus. 


Fia,  59.— Tub  Fabsesiak 
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There  are  some  reliefs  and  vases  of  this  Roman  period 
that  are  very  interesting.  I  shall  speak  of  but  one  relief — 
the  Sacrifice  of  Ipliigenia.  which  is  in  Florence.  It  is  called 
the  work  of  Cleomencs,  and  his  name  is  inscri!>cd  upon  it  ; 
but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. This  relief  is 
very  beautiful.  It 
represents  a  priest 
cutting  off  the  hair 
of  the  lovt^ly  maid- 
en as  a  preparation 
for  her  sacrifice. 

The  story  runs 
that  Iphigenia  was 
the  (lauj^hler  of 
Agamemnon,  \v\\o 
killed  a  hart  sacred 
to  Diana.  To  re- 
venge this  act  the 
goddess  becalmed 
the  Greek  fleet  on 
its  way  to  Aulis. 
The  seer  Calchas 
advised  Agamem- 
non to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  to  appease 
Diana  ;  this  he  con- 
sented to  do.  but 
Diana  put  a  hart  in 
maiden,  whom  she  bore  to  Tauris  and 
!n  this  relief  the  maiden  has  an  air  of 
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the  place  of  the 

made  a  priestess. 

reslgntjd  grief;  her  father  .stands  by  himself  u-ith  his  licad 

covered.     The  sculptor  of  this  relief  was  not  the  first  who 

had  represented  Agamemnon  thus,  for  a  painter,  Timanthes, 

had  made  a  picture  of  this  subject  about  B.C.  400.  and  in 
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lescrtbing  it  QuintUiaii  said  that  "when  he  had  painted 
alchas  sad,  Ulysses  sadder,  and  had  represented  in  the 
face  of  Menelaus  the  mo^t  poignant 
grief  that  art  can  express,  having 
exhausted  the  deepest  feelings  and 
finding  no  means  of  wortliily  por- 
traying the  countenance  of  ihc  fa- 
t/ifr.  he  covered  his  head  and  left 
it  to  every  man's  own  heart  to  es- 
timate his  sufferings." 

I  come  now  to  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, one  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  statues  in  the  Vatican, 
and  the  best  known  and  most  uni- 
versally admired  of  all  the  ancient 
statues  which  remain  to  us.  It 
was  found  at  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth    century  at    the   ancient 

city  of  Antiuni,  where  it  probably 
made  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Imperial  Palace.  The  authorities 
upon  such  subjects  have  never  yet 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  marble 
from  which  it  is  cut  is  a  marble  of 
Greece  or  of  Italy  (Fig.  60). 

Tins  statue  has  been  lauded  in 
all  tongues  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  nothing  could  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  in  Us  praise ; 
and  yet  all  who  sec  it  wish  to  exalt 
it  still  higher  if  possible.  A  few 
years  ago  another  head  of  Apollo, 
of  Greek  marble,  was  found  in  a 
magazine  in  Rome,  by  Herr  SteinhUuser,  by  whose  name  it 
is  Vnown  ;  it  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Basle  (Figs.  61,  62). 


.fio.  63. — The  SteimiXuser 
Hkao. 
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Though  this  statue  has  been  so  much  studied  anc 
admired  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
there  are  several  important  questions  about  it  which  cannot 
be  answered  with  certainty.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  age 
or  of  the  name  of  its  sculptor.  It  is  not  described  by  any 
ancient  writer,  neither  can  any  one  say  whether  it  Ls  an 
original  or  a  copy  ;  and  above  all  in  importance  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  this  beautiful  young  god  is  doing — what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ? 

The  answers  of  the  authorities  to  these  queries  vary  so 
much  that  here  I  shall  only  mention  the  theorj-  which  I 
love,  and  which  is  accepte<l  by  many.     When  the  statue  was 

found  the  left  hand  was  missing, 
and  a  bow  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  article  which  it  held  ; 
and  it  was  said  that  Apollo  had 
just  shot  an  arrow  on  some  dread- 
ful night,  and  was  watching  for 
its  effect.  This  theory  was  the 
principal  one  until  i860,  when  a 
scholar,  Stcphani,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  St.  Petersburg 
there  Is  a.  bronze  statuette.  less 
than  two  feet  high,  which  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere — too  nearly  the 
same  to  be  an  accidental  likeness. 
Now,  as  this  is  an  antique  bronze, 
it  seems  to  prove  that  both  it  and 
the  marble  of  the  Vatican  arc 
copies  of  an  ancient  work.  The 
statuette  is  called  the  Stroganofl 
Apollo,  because  it  belongs  to  the  collection  of  a  nobleman 
of  that  name.  It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  a  number  of 
bronzes  which  were  found  near  Janina  in  1792,  and  given 
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by  the  son  of    AJi   Pasha  to  his  physician.    Dr.    Frank 
<I'ig.  63). 

The  chief  Importance  of  this  discovery  was  the  fact  that 
the  left  liand  was  perfect,  and  did  not  liold  a  bow,  but  some 
soft,  elastic  substance  which  Stephani  believes  to  be  the 
argis,  or  shield,  of  Jupiter,  on  which  was  the  head  of 
Medusa.     The  sight  of  this  shield  paralyzed  those  who  saw 

Mt :  and  though  it  belonged  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  Jupiter 
sometimes  lent  it  to  his  son  Apollo  to  aid  hitn  in  his  war- 
fare ;  such  instances  art  recorded  by  Ilomcr.  After  Ste- 
phani had  told  his  idea  of  it,  the  German  scholar  Ludwig 
Preller  pointed  out  what  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
it  by  suggesting  that  Apollo  was  extending  this  dreadful 
agis  before  the  sight  of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi,  in  B.C.  279. 
History  relates  that  when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphi  the 
people  asked  the  oracle  if  they  should  carry  away  and  con< 
ceal  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  The  oracle  replied,  "  I 
myself  and  the  White  Maidens  (meaning  Athena  and 
Artemis)  will  take  care  of  that."  Then  four  thousand 
Greeks  stood  by  ready  to  defend  the  sacred  place  ;  but  in 

|thc  midst  of  the  battle  the  youthful  god  came  down  through 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  tlic  White  Maidens  left  their 
own  altars  to  aid  him  in  driving  back  the  barbarous  foe.  A 
great  tempest  arose,  and  rocks  fell  from  Parnassus  on  the 
heads  of  the  Gauls,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  earth  had  united  to  sustain  the  Greeks  against 
their  enemies.  It  ts  also  written  that  the  spectres  of  Greek 
heroes  who  had  long  been  dead  were  seen  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle  dealing  deatli  upon  the  Gauls.     But  above  all  the 

|fur>'  of  the  tempest  and  the  noise  of  war  the  clashing  of  the 
shield  and  spear  of  Athena  and  the  twanging  sound  of  the 
oft-dischargcd  bow  of  Artemis  were  heard,  while  the  flash 

[of  the  awful  shield  of  Apollo  was  seen  to  be  even  more 
nvid  and  terrific  than  the  forked  lightnings  themselves. 
It  is  recorded  that  after  this  victory  two  statues  of 
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Apollo  and  one  each  of  Athena  and  Artemis  were  offered 
the  temple  of  Apollo  as  thank-ofiferings  for  its  preservation 
and  the  victory  over  the  Gauls,  ll  is  delightful  to  regard 
the  Apollo  nelvedere  as  a  copy  of  one  of  these,  and  this 
view  of  it  is  most  satisfying,  Liibke,  in  speaking  of  this 
theory,  says  :  "  Not  till  now  have  wc  understood  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  In  unveiled  beauty  we  see  the  elegant  form  of 
the  slender  figure,  the  left  shoulder  only  being  covered  by 
the  chlamys,  wUicli  falls  down  over  the  arm,  which,  far  out- 
stretched,  holds  the  aegis  with  its  Medusa  head.  The  right 
arm  is  slightly  turned  aside,  but  both  hands  have  been  un- 
slcilfiilly  restored.  The  attitilde  of  the  god  is  full  of  pathos, 
and  is  conceived  at  a  dramatic  moment.  Ardently  excited 
and  filled  with  divine  anger,  with  which  is  mingled  a  touch 
of  triumphant  scorn,  the  intellectual  head  is  turned  side- 
ward, while  the  figure,  with  ela.stic  step,  is  hastening  forward. 
The  eye  seems  to  shoot  forth  lightning  ;  there  is  an  e.\pres- 
sion  of  contempt  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  the  dis-_ 
tended  nostrils  seem  to  breathe  forth  divine  anger.  It  Js 
bold  attitude  thus  transfixed  in  marble,  full  of  life-like  an 
excited  action." 

Id  the  Iliad  Homer  describes  the  scene  when  Jupit 
gave  the  legis  to  Apollo,  that  he  might  put  the  Achaians  to 
flight  with  it.  In  connection  with  the  Apollo  Belvedere  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  description  which  is  thus  translated  by 
Lord  Derby 


is- 

i 


"  While  Pboebu!)  moiIonlcH  his  iBfii«  held. 
Thick  llctv  the  shads,  And  fasi  the  people  fell 
On  either  side  :  but  when  he  turned  its  flash 
Full  in  the  (aces  ol  the  .iMciniiihcil  Greeks. 
And  shouted  loud,  iheir  spiiiis  within  them  qtuilcd, 
Tbeir  Rery  courage  boroe  ia  ralad  no  more." 


It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  many  who  beli( 
that  the  Apollo  Belvedere  represents  that  god  when  terri- 
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fying  the  Gaiils,  believe  also  that  the  statues  of  the  "  White 
Maidens"  rushing  forth  from  their  temples  to  aid  him  are 
in  existence,  the  Artemis  being  the  statue  at  the  I.ouvre 
known  as  "Dian^  a  hi  Buhc,"  and  tlie  Minerva  being  the 
Athena  with  spear  and  shield  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. 

This  statue  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  has  been  in  France 
since  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  Foniicrly  it  was  at 
Versailles,  but  is  now  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the 
LoiivTC.  The  left  hand 
with  the  bow  is  restored. 
The  effect  of  the  figure  is 
that  of  lightness  combined 
with  strength.  She  is  go- 
ing forward  rapidly,  wiih 
her  eyes  fixed  on  some 
distant  object,  and  draws 
an  arrow  from  her  quiver 
even  as  she  (liesi.  This 
figure  corresponds  to  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  its 
spirit  and  apparent  earn- 
estness of  piiq)Osc ;  it  is 
of  the  same  proportions, 
and     in    such    details    of 


Fig.  C4.— Diake  k  \-\  BiciiB. 


treatment  as  the  rich  sandals  it  plainly  belongs  to  the  time 
and  the  school  of  the  Apollo — indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  have  formed  a  part  of  a  group  in  which 
the  Apollo  stood.     (Fig.  64.) 

If  wc  think  of  this  Diana  simply  as  an  ideal  huntress 
hastening  to  the  chase  the  statue  is  very  beautiful,  and  a 
remarkable  example  of  such  a  subject  ;  but  when  she  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  "  White  Maidens"  rushing  forth  to 
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aid  her  brother  in  defending  liis  temple  against  a  barbarous 
enemy  she  is  invested  with  a  deeper  interest ;  she  becomes 
an  important  actor  in  a  terrible  drama,  and  those  of  us  who 

could  have  no  sympathy 
with  her  love  for  hunting 
are  roused  to  an  enthusiastic 
hope  that  she  will  succeed  in 
doing  her  part  to  turn  the 
savage  foe  a^vay  from  the 
sacred  hill  of  Pytho,  and 
thus  preserve  its  temple  and 
its  treasures. 

The  statue  of  Athena, 
advancing  with  spear  and 
siiield,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
third  member  of  the  group 
which  commemorated  the 
victory  over  the  Gauls.  The 
position  of  the  two  god- 
desses would  indicate  that 
they  were  represented  as 
hastening  from  opposite  di- 
rections toward  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  the  central  figure 
of  the  whole.  The  whole  bearing  of  this  statue  carries  out 
the  impression  which  Homer  gives  of  the  delight  with 
which  Athena  led  the  Greeks  to  battle  :  she  is  full  of  eager- 
ness, and  rushes  forward  with  the  undaunted  vigor  of  the 
confidence  and  courage  of  one  who  goes  to  fight  for  a  just 
and  holy  cause  (Fi^j.  65). 

Whether  this  *"  Gallic  theory,"  as  it  is  called,  concern- 
ing the  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Athena  be  correct  or  no,  it  is 
the  most  satisfactory  in  sentiment  of  any  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  certainly,  when  we  consider  the  three  statues 
in  this  connection,  there  is  nothing  inharmonious  in  the 
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supposition  that  they  made  the  important  parts  of  a  whole 
which  may  have  had  many  other  figures  of  lesser  impor- 
tance in  it. 

There  arc  many  other  statues  of  the  Roman  period  in 
various  museums,  but  I  shall  leave  this  part  of  our  subject 
here,  and  speak  briefly  of  the  historical  sculpture  in  the 
reliefs  upon  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Eternal  City.  In 
an  age  when  martial  glory  was  the  chief  desire  of  man,  and 
among  a  people  who  accorded  to  successful  generals  the 
highest  honors,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  conquerors 
should  desire  to  place  some  monument  of  their  exploits 
where  it  would  be  constantly  before  tlic  c>'cs  of  ti»e  people, 
and  thus  keep  in  perpetual  remembrance  their  valiant  deeds 
and  their  great  successes. 

We  read  that  pictures  of  the  foreign  scenes  of  sieges  and 
battles  were  displayed!  in  public  places  in  Rome  at  a  very 
early  dale.     Wc  cannot  find  records  of  plastic  works  of  this 


%^ 


Fic  66.— Tbictiphal  Procession  fkoh  Arch  or  Trrus. 


before  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  after  such  sculp- 
tures came  into  favor  they  were  multiplied  rapidly.     The 
rincipal  historical  reliefs  in  Rome  were  upon  the  arches  of 
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Claudius,  Titus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aureliiis.  and  Septimius 
Sevcrus,  and  on  the  architrave  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in 
the  Forum. 

Of  the  arch  of  Clapdius  there  arc  some  remaining  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  now  in  the  Villa  Borghcsc.  The  arch 
of  Titus  was  erected  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70.  It  was  restored  in  1822.  The  frieze  represents 
both  a  triumphal  procession  and  one  of  sacrifice.  The  pict- 
ure we  i>;ive  here  shows  a  company  of  warriors  in  the  dress 
of  pcacL%  who  bear  articles  of  booty  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city.  They  have  the  candelabra  with  seven  branches, 
the  table  of  the  shcw-brcad,  the  silver  trumpets,  etc.  This 
will  ijive  you  a  good  idea  of  these  reliefs.     (.I'ig-  66.  | 

The  arch  of  Trajan  no  longer  stands,  and  its  reliefs  arc 
now  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  ;  but  Trajan's  Pillar  is  one 
of  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  antique  monuments  of 
Rome,  and  with  «ome  account  of  this  column  and  a  picture 
from  it  wc  will  leave  the  historical  sculptures  of  Rome. 
The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  decreed  that  this  column 
should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Trajan,  and  it  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  Forum  which  bore  the  same  r.ame — the 
Forum  Trajani.  The  column  is  about  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  high,  and  originally  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  Trajan,  which  was  replaced  by  one  of  St.  Peter  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  A  band  of  reliefs  runs  around  this  pillar  in  a 
spiral  form  ;  this  band  is  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  the 
sculptures  represent  Trajan's  campaitjn  against  the  Dacians. 
Many  of  the  figures  lose  their  effect  on  account  of  the  height 
at  which  they  are  placed.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
scenes  upon  it,  in  which  are  about  twenty-five  hundred 
human  figures,  besides  many  horses  and  other  objects. 
The  whole  is  executed  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  real  object  of  the  whole  work  was  to  glorify  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  and  he  is  represented  in  many  of  the 
scenes  ;  sometimes  he  is  conducting  engagements,  storming 
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encouraging  his  troops  ;  again  he  is  holding  an 
audience,  protecting  the  women  o(  a  conquered  city,  or  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  captives. 
Fig.  6/  represents  the  Da- 
cians  assaulting  a  Roman 
fort.  It  is  winter,  and  while 
some  have  crossed  the  ice  in 
safety,  others  have  broken 
through.  Everything  about 
it  is  represented  in  the  most 
life-like  and  matter-of-fact 
manner,  and  this  shows  dis- 
tinctly the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  art  when  the  lat- 
ter was  not  influenced  by  the 
former.  It  is  pure,  realistic, 
historical  sculpture,  and  this 
pillar  shows  this  at  its  very 
best  estate ;  it  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  art. 
In  all  these  many  scenes 
there  are  but  two  mytholog- 
ical figures  :  one  is  Setenc, 
used  to  represent  Night,  and 
the  other  is  Jupitir  tonam. 
who  indicates  Storm.  Hut 
the  correctness  and  elegance 
of  the  sculptures  show  what 
the  Greek  teaching  did  for 
the  Romans ;  for  It  was  to 
the  Greeks  that  the  latter 
owed  their  knowledge  of  the 
luiman  form  and  their  power  to  render  it  properly  in 
sculpture. 


3 
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The  last  sort  o(  ancient  sculpture  of  which  I  shall  speak 
is  portrait  sculpture,  and  perhaps  this  belongs  also  to  histor- 
ical sculpture,  for  it  is  by  means  of  statues  and  busts  that 
wc  know  the  faces  and  forms  of  many  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  hold  their  places  in  the  regard  oF  the  world 
through  ail  the  centuries,  because  they  were  concernetl  in 
the  events  which  make  up  what  wc  call  the  history  of  the 
world.  Wc  have  said  that  in  Greece  in  very  early  times 
there  were  no  portrait  sculptures  ;  gradually  they  were  in- 
troduced until,  ill  the  time  of  Alexander,  portrait  statues 
were  almost  numberless,  and  these  and  busts  were  used  for 
the  decoration  of  libraries  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as 
for  the  adornment  of  squares  and  places  of  resort  in  the 
open  air. 

The  finest  life-size  statue  which  remains  from  the  Greeks 
is  that  of  Sophocles,  of  which  we  give  a  picture  (Fig.  68). 
It  was  not  found  until  about  1839.  and  was  presented  to  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  by  Cardinal  Antonelli ;  it  is  in  the  museum 
of  the  Latcran.  This  engraving  from  it  shows  its  beauties  so 
well  that  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  This 
statue  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  portrait  of  Sophocles,  but 
as  a  representation  of  a  true  product  of  the  highest  and  best 
of  Athenian  civilization  and  culture  ;  of  an  elegant,  aristo- 
cratic man  who  was  trained  in  gymnastic  and  warlike  exer- 
cises which  developed  hi.s  physical  parts,  as  well  as  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  music — in  various  deep  studies 
and  lighter  accomplishments  which  rendered  him  profound 
and  scholarly,  and  at  the  same  time  elegant  and  graceful. 
"The  attitude,  though  simple,  is  well  chosen  to  show  the 
most  graceful  lines  of  the  figure  ;  and  the  position  of  the 
arms — the  one  gracefully  enveloped  in  the  himation,  and 
the  other  firmly  planted  on  the  hip — gives  to  the  whole 
form  an  air  of  mingled  ease  and  dignity.  The  face  is  hand- 
some and  full  of  winning  grace,  and  bears  the  stamp  not 
only  of  the  creative  genius  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  experi- 
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be  of  the  active  citi- 
zen ;  of  one  who  has 
tfeJt  both  the  joys  and 
the  sufferings  of  hnman 
lot,  and  i)rcscrvcd  amid 
them  the  constitutional 
calmness,  the  gentle 
benevolence,  the  tran- 
quil, meditative  piety 
^^for  which  he  was  rc- 
^"nowned  and  loved  by 
the  people  among  whom 
he  lived  and  sang." 

Among  the  Romans 
portrait   sculpture  held 
H  a   position    of    impor- 
tancc.   This  people  had 
always     placed     great 
value    upon    the    like- 
nesses of  the  dead,  and 
from  the  earliest  times 
had     used    d  I  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
means  of  making  them. 
^^In  the  very  early  days 
^feof  the  nation  the  cus- 
tom prevailed  of  mak- 
ing masks  of  the   faces 
of  the  dead  in  wax,  and 
these  masks  were  worn 
in    the   funeral    proces- 
sion   by    one    of    the 
Hmioumers,      who      also 
^'worc  the  dress  and  in- 
signia of  the  departed. 
The  5r5t  aim  in  these 
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masks  was  to  have  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  dead  ;  and 
this  idea  was  carried  on  through  all  the  eras  of  Roman  art, 
and  is  a  strong  distinguishing  feature  between  Greek  and 

Roman  sculpture  ;  for 
while  the  Greek:»  wish- 
ed to  reproduce  the 
face  of  one  of  whom 
they  made  a  bu>tt  or 
statue,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  idealize 
that  face ;  but  the 
Romans  labored  to 
make  an  exact  likeness 
of  the  man,  leaving 
him  in  his  statue  as 
nothing  more  than  he 
looked  to  be.  This 
manner  of  portniiturc 
often  does  great  injus- 
tice to  its  model,  for 
the  changing  expres- 
sions which  come  witii 
emotions  and  wttli 
conversation  often  il- 
luminate the  plainest 
faces  with  a  rare  beau- 
ty ;  tliereforc  the  aim 
of  portraiture  should  be  to  give  the  very  most  and  best  that 
can  be  imagined  as  coming  to  tJie  face  which  is  reproduced. 
I  can  speak  of  but  a  few  of  the  almost  numberless  Roman 
portrait  sculptures. 

This  statue  of  Augustus  was  found  in  I863  in  3  villa 
built  by  his  wife,  Livla.  about  nine  miles  from  Rome,  at 
Porta  Prima.  It  Is  a  noble  work,  and  every  minute  detail 
of  the  ornamentation  has  a  force  and  meaning  that  can  be 
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explained.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  work  is  full  of 
strcngtii  and  difjnity,  which  comes  from  the  character  of  the 
man  liiin^etf,  and  is  in  310  ^cnsc  Jcpenderit  on  all  the  emblems 
of  his  rank  and  jjower,  with  which  the  dress  is  loaded  (Fig.  69). 
This  statue  is  in  the  Vatican,  ami  there  one  can  compare  it 
with  the  exquisite  bnat  known  as  the  "Youn^,'  Augustus" 
and  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor  when  aged,  in  which  he 
is  veiled  as  a  priest.  The  study  of  these  three  sculptures, 
thus  fortunately  near  each  other,  is  most  interesting. 

The  Roman  women  who  lield  important  positions  were 
frequently  honored  with  statues.  Among  those  that  remain 
none  is  more  interesting  than  this  of  the  elder  Agrippina. 
She  was  a  wom^in  of  great  strength  and  equally  great  purity 
of  character,  and  a»  wc  study  this  statue  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  she  could  perform  the  duties  of  a  general 
when  occasion  demanded  this  service,  and  when  that  ncces- 
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sity  was  past  could  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  true  womanly  nature.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
noble  work  of  art,  combining  grace,  dignity,  and  the  arista- 
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cratic  refinement  of  a  high-born  lady.  The  drapery  of  this 
and  other  similar  statues  is  very  beautiful,  and  fully  satisfies 
all  artistic  demands.  We  have  full  proof  that  such  gar- 
ments were  in  actual  use  by  the  women  of  Greece  and 
Rome  (Fig.  70). 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  great  men  and  women  of 
Rome  to  be  represented  in  portrait  statues  with  the  attri- 
butes of  gods  and  goddesses.  Livia  appears  as  Ceres,  Julia 
as  Flora,  and  so  on  ;  and  during  the  best  days  of  Roman 
art  these  statues  were  very  beautiful.  But  at  last  they,  like 
all  other  sculptures,  grew  less  and  less  worthy,  until  they 
became  positively  absurd,  and  lacked  any  power  to  com- 
mand our  admiration. 

What  is  thus  true  of  portrait  sculpture  is  true  of  all 
Roman  art.  Its  decline  kept  step  with  the  decline  of  the 
nation,  and  both  fell  at  length  into  a  pitiable  state  of  fee- 
bleness and  corruption.  From  this  we  are  glad  to  turn  to 
the  study  of  Christian  art,  which,  even  in  its  primary  strug- 
gles, when  groping  its  way  through  ignorance  and  helpless- 
ness, was  still  a  living  thing,  and  held  the  promise  of  a  new 
life — a  renaissance  of  that  which  had  gradually  died  in 
Greece  and  Rome. 
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arEDIJiVAL    SCULPTURE,    FROM     TUF     HFTH    TO    THE" 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  ancient  or  classic  Italian  sculpture  of  which  we 
have  spoken  may  be  said  to  have  extended  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
arch  of  Constantine  was  one  of  its  latest  works,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  an  example  of  the  decline  of  art.  The  sculptures 
upon  it,  which  were  taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan,  executed 
two  centuries  earlier,  are  so  superior  to  those  that  were 
added  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  that  nothing  could  give 
one  a  clearer  idea  of  the  decadence  of  sculpture  than  seeing 
the  works  of  two  periods  thus  placed  side  by  side. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  Christians  were 
no  longer  forced  to  hide  their  art  in  the  catacombs,  they 
began  to  have  a  sculpture  of  their  own.  The  first  Chri.«i- 
ians  in  Rome  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  worship 
of  Isis  and  Pan,  Venus  and  Apollo,  and  were  filled  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  the  statues  of  these  divinities.  They 
believed  that  any  representation  of  the  human  form  was  for- 
bidden by  the  commandment  which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  In  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
he  water  under  the  earth."     Thus  it  happened  that  when 
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t!ic  early  Christians  desired  to  represent  the  Saviour  they 
employed  pointing,  such  as  is  found  in  the  catacombs, 
rather  than  sculpture,  and  separate  statues  are  the  rarest 
remains  of  early  Christian  art. 

The  oldest  Christian  statue  vvhicli  is  known  in  marble  is 
that  of  St.  Hippoiytus,  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
I.ateran  Palace,  where  there  are  also  two  small  statues  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  were  found  in  the 
catacombs. 


Fio.  71. —Status  of  St.  Pktui. 


The  most  important  statue  of  this  period  is  that  of 
St.  Peter,  which  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  Roman 
Catholics,  who  kiss  its  toe  as  they  enter  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  press  their  foreheads  against  the 
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extended  foot.  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  and  some  antiqua- 
rians  believe  that  it  is  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  changed  so 
as  to  answer  for  a  statue  of  St.  Peter ;  others  say  that  it 
was  cast  from  the  metal  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter;  and  the 
usual  belief  iit  that  it  was  made  by  the  order  of  Pope  Leo  I. 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  as  .1  thank-offering  for 
the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  the  barbarian  Attila  by  the 
miraculous  protection  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This 
statue  is  too  rude  to  belong  to  classic  art,  though  it  is  of 
remarkable  excellence   for  a  work  of    the    Bfth   century 

(Fig-  70- 

The  principal  use  of  sculpture  by  the  early  Christiana 
was  for  the  decoration  of  the  sarcophagi,  or  burial-cases. 
These  were  cut  in  bas-reliefs  after  the  manner  of  tlie  an- 
cients, the  subjects  bein^  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ  ;  the 
ornaments  were  the  Christian  emblems,  such  as  the  lamb, 
cross,  vine,  palm,  dove,  and  the  monogram  of  Christ.  As 
time  passed  the  designs  were  more  and  more  elaborate ; 
stories  from  the  Old  Testament  were  frequently  illustrated, 
and  numerous  figures  were  crowded  together,  with  many 
symbols  ingeniously  inserted  to  make  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  more  clear. 

The  largest  number  and  the  best  of  these  sarcophagi  are 
now  in  the  museums  of  the  Latcran  and  tiie  Vatican.  In 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest  of  these  is  a  slicll.  in  which 
arc  the  half  figures  of  the  two  who  were  buried  in  this  sar- 
cophaguti.  At  the  upi)er  left  hand  is  the  Saviour  before 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus  ;  one  of  the  listers  of  the  dead  man 
Icisses  the  hand  of  Jesus  ;  next  to  this  is  tlic  Denial  of 
Peter;  nearest  the  .shell  .Nloscs  reaches  up  to  receive  the 
Table  of  the  L;(w.  On  the  right  of  the  .shell,  in  the  upper 
'ow,  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Washing  of  Pilate's 
Hands.  On  the  lower  row.  beginning  at  the  left,  is  Moses 
causing  the  Water  to  flow  from  the  Rock  ;  next  is  the  Ap- 
pKhension  of  Peter,  and  next.  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den. 
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Bcsidus  these  there  are  the  Mealing  of  the  Blind  and  tlic 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Kishcs.  This  will  show  how 
elaborate  the  carving  is  on  these  buriaUcases,  and  how  the 
subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  mingled 
without  order  or  apparent  reason.  These  sarcophagi  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  in  France,  and  are 
seen  in  many  museums. 

Ill  no  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  sculpture  as  favor- 
ably regarded  by  the  early  Christians  as  at  Byzantium. 
Several  attempts  to  adorn  the  city  with  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  were  made  tlicrc,  and  many  of  the  Greek 
sculptures  which  had  been  carried  to  Rome  were  again  borne 
off  to  decoratf  this  new  Capitol.  The  Emperor  Constan* 
tine  there  erected  a  column  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  placed 
his  statue  on  it ;  Theodosius  also  erected  a  column  and  an 
obelisk  ;  but  Justinian  excelled  all  these,  and  about  $43  a.IX 
set  up  a  monument  with  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  him- 
self in  bronze  upon  it.  The  column  which  supported  this 
statue  was  of  brick  masonry  covered  with  plates  of  bronze. 
From  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  we  conclude  that  this  was 
a  fine  work  for  its  time  ;  it  was  called  the  Augiistio,  and 
was  placed  on  the  Aiigustcum  near  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  been  overthrown  and 
broken  in  pieces,  and  the  metal  was  then  melted  down. 
The  artist  who  executed  the  Augustio  was  Eustathius  of 
Rome,  who  was  sent  to  Byzantium  for  this  purpose. 

Rut  the  Ry/.antinc  Christians  soon  grew  into  a  5xed  dis- 
approval of  statues,  and  favored  only  the  lesser  works  of  art. 
Ivory-carving,  which  long  before  had  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Greeks,  now  came  into  special  favor,  and  the 
Byzantine  artists  devoted  all  their  talent  to  making  beauti- 
ful works  of  this  sort.  The  most  important  of  these  carv- 
ings which  remains  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna.  It  is 
the  episcopal  chair  or  cathedra  of  Maximianus,  and  was 
made  between  546  and  552  (Fig.  72). 
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This  chair  is  composed  entirely  of  carved  plates  of 
ivory  ;  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph  and  other  similar  de- 
signs are  represented,  and  these  are  surrounded  by  a  jjreat 
variety  of  small  figures,  which 
form  a  sort  of  framework  around 
the  principal  parts  ;  for  example, 
animals  and  birds  ainun^  vine- 
branches,  and  all  arranged  in  a 
life-like  and  artistic  manner.  So 
large  a  work  as  this  chair  in  ivory 
is  unusual.  The  greater  number 
of  ivory  carvings  are  upon  small 
objects,  such  as  drinking-cups 
and  other  vessels,  book -covers 
and  diptycbs,  or  tablets  for  writ- 
ing, of  which  fine  specimens  re- 
main and  are  seen  in  art  collec- 
tions. 

Diptychs  were  carved  ivory 
tablets,  with  the  inner  surface 
waxed  for  writing,  and  were  used 
by  the  early  Christians,  as  tliey 
had  been  by  the  ancients.  The 
illustration  given  here  is  from  the 
diptych  of  the  Consul  Arcobru- 
dus,  and   belongs  to  the  year  506 

(Fig.  73).  The  whole  design  upon  it  represents  a  contest 
with  lions  and  bears  :  the  scene  is  where— the  circus  gates 
being  thrown  open— the  animals  rush  Into  the  arena  to  be 
alain  by  the  gladiators.  Some  diptychs  are  ornamented 
with  subjects  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  other  religious 
themes. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ivory-carving 
was  much  used  for  church  purposes.     The  smaller  altars 
covered  with  it,  the  vessels  used  for  the  Holy  Sacra- 
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naent  were  made  of  it,  magnificent  covers  for  church  books 
were  carved,  and  as  much  thought  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  designs  upon  these  small  objects  as  had  formerly 
been  devoted  to  the  splendid  temples  of  the  ancients. 
lvur)''carvjny  extended  from  Byzantium  into  Gcnnany  and 
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other  Western  countries,  and  along  with  it  went  the  work- 
ing in  rich  and  precious  metals,  which  had  also  been  prac- 
tised somewhat  by  the  earlier  Christians. 

During  the  tcntli  century  the  mclal  works  were  very 
costly,  and  the  different  cathedrals  and  churches  rivalled 
each  other  in  possessions  of  this  sort.     Altar  tables  were 
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covered  with  embossed  metal  plates,  which  were  extended 
down  from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  floor,  forming;  antc- 
pcndiums,  as  tUcy  are  called,  in  the  same  way  that  t!u»se  of 
cloth  are  now  used.  These  plates  of  metal  were  worked 
into  designs  in  relief,  ornamented  with  delicate  filigree 
work,  with  paintings  in  enamel,  and  even  with  rare  anti*|uc 
cameos  and  exquisite  gems.  Crucifixes  were  also  made  of 
metois  and  richly  adorned,  as  well  as  all  the  vessels  and 
smaller  articles  used  in  the  service  and  ceremonials  of  the 
church — incense-burners,  candlesticks,  tabernacles  and  reli- 
quaries, or  caskets  for  preserving  relics.  In  the  sacristies  of 
many  old  churches  and  in  art  collections  these  rare,  costly 
articles  are  still  preser\*ed,  and  arc  of  great  interest  in  the 
study  of  art. 

Many  of  the  designs  used  on  these  objects  were  quaint 
and  even  grotesque,  while  the  drawing  of  the  figures  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  often  done  in  the  crudest 
and  most  inartistic  manner.  Vessels  for  church  use  were 
made  in  the  shapes  of  griffins,  dragons,  cranes,  lions,  and 
other  curious  birds  and  beasts,  while  the  human  faces  rcprc- 

^ntcd  sometimes  had  enamelled  or  jewelled  eye-balls.  In 
'one  case  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour  were  made  of  lai^e  car- 
buncles ;  you  can  understand  that  this  would  give  an  ex- 
pression quite  the  opposite  of  that  gentleness  and  peace 
which  we  look  for  in  the  face  of  the  Redeemer.  In  truth, 
there  is  so  mnch  of  the  grotesque  and  even  barbarous  elc- 

icnt  in  many  of  these  works,  that  we  can  but  ridicule  while 

"we  recogni;:e  the   industry  and  care  which  w.is  expended 

ipon  them.     It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  how  the  feel- 

Ig  for  art  and  the  practice  of  it  which  had  attained  to  such 
perfection  among  the  ancients  could  have  died  out  of  the 
world  so  completely,  for  in  these  medieval  days  It  existed 
nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At>out   the  beginning   of  ihc   eleventh  century   bronxc 

isting  came  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  art  of  Gcr> 
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many,  and  as  architecture  now  received  more  attention,  and 
bronze  gates,  and  occasionally  bronze  figures  of  bishop* 
and  other  church  dignitaries,  were  used  for  the  decoration  o( 
cinirch  buildings,  we  may  say  that  bronze  works  made  the 
medium  through  which  sculpture  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture was  again  brought  into  use.  At  Hiidcsheim  there 
is  still  a  bronze  gate  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  cast  in  1015,  and  in  various  places  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Northern  Italy  works  of  this  kind  are 
seen  which  belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  while  a  bit  of 
stone  or  wood  sculpture  uf  this  period  is  veij-  rarely  met. 

The  twelfth  century  brought  about  a  great  change  in 
sculpture  and  its  uses.  This  century  was  a  period  of  re- 
markable activity  in  every  department  of  human  life.  The 
Crusades  were  then  preached,  and  armies  of  zealous  Chris- 
tians went  forth  to  redeem  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the 
Pagans;  in  this  century  all  the  institutions  of  chivalr}' 
flourished  ;  the  nations  of  the  world  had  more  intercourse 
with  each  other  than  had  before  existed  ;  commerce  was 
extended  into  new  channels;  men  were  more  Individual 
and  thought  more  independently  for  themselves  than  they 
had  done  hitherto  ;  and,  in  short,  human  intellect  all  over 
the  Western  world  seemed  to  be  awakening  from  a  long, 
deep  sleep,  and  to  be  inspired  with  strength  and  activity. 

With  all  the  other  changes  there  came  revivals  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  which  went  hand  in  hand,  and  in  the 
beginning  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  each  other.  The 
early  Christians  had  been  content  with  the  decoration  of 
interiors  ;  now  the  exteriors  received  much  attention,  and 
the  portals  or  entrances  to  the  churches  were  richly  deco- 
rated with  statues  and  other  sculptured  ornaments,  and  the 
exterior  decoration  soon  extended  to  many  portions  of  the 
edifices.  In  the  interiors,  too,  the  altars,  fonts,  choir- 
screens,  and  other  objects  were  made  of  carved  stone  or  of 
stucco,  which  hardened  like  stone,  and  were  all  richly  orna- 
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mented  n'ith  sculpture.  A  completely  new  spirit  seemed  to 
possess  the  artists,  who  thus  found  ;l  satisfactor)'  field  for 
their  labors,  and  the  period  known  as  the  Komancsquf  was 
thus  ushered  in. 
k  Wc  cannot  clalni  that  the  works  of  the  twelfth  century 
■were  free  from  the  faullsof  the  preceding  eras,  or  were  satis- 
iactory  to  our  artistic  sense  ;  but  we  may  say  that  they  show 
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the  effect  of  the  new  life  which  had  come  into  the  world, 
■and  give  unerring  promise  of  the  progress  which  followed, 
he  same  improvement  is  seen  in  bronze- casting  as  in 
sculpture  ;  and  though  to  our  eyes  it  still  remains  crude  and 
ungraceful,  yet  by  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  the  previ- 
ous century  we  mark  a  hopeful  and  important  change. 

Germany,  in  its  different  provinces,  took  the  lead  in  this 
istic  progress ;  but  France  was  not  far  behind  ;  and,  irir 
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deed,  in  the  catlicdral  of  Chartrcs  the  fiist  promise  was 
given  of  the  splendid  church  portals  of  the  early  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  which  followed  the  Romanesque.  In 
this  cathedral,  too,  uc  sec  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  to 
make  the  Jiead  and  face  a  reproduction  of  nature  rather 
than  a  repetition  of  the  classic  bead,  lyhicb  bad  come  to  be 
50  imperfectly  copied  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  carica- 
ture.    (I'ig.  74.) 

Other  cathedrals  at  St.  Denis,  Le  Mans,  Bourges,  and 
Paris  are  splendid  examples  of  tlie  art  of  this  time  ;  and 
when  wc  remember  how  Italy  took  the  lead  of  these  north- 
em  countries  in  later  days,  it  seems  strange  that  at  this  era 
she  was  far  behind  them.  It  is  even  true  that  the  first 
works  in  Northern  Italy  which  indicated  that  the  awaken- 
ing whicli  had  come  north  of  the  Alps  had  reached  that 
country  were  executed  wholly  or  in  part  by  German  artists  ; 
but  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  both  the  sculpture 
and  bronze-casting  of  Italy  gave  promise  of  the  great  revival 
of  true  art  which  was  to  come  in  that  home  of  the  arts. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  conned  the  art  of  Italy 
with  that  of  any  other  country  in  any  comprehensive  sense. 
Italian  art  may  be  said  to  have  died  out  more  completely  in 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  than  did  the  art  of  north- 
ern nations  ;  its  period  of  decline,  too,  was  longer  ;  but 
when  its  awakening  came  jt  aroused  itself  and  took  on  nc»v 
strength  by  a  method  of  its  own,  and  may  be  said  to  bavc 
been  distinct  from  northern  art  in  every  respect,  and 
divided  from  it  by  its  different  spirit  as  clearly  as  Italy  was 
divided  from  other  lands  by  the  toivering  summits  of  the 
Alps. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  there 
dawned  upnn  the  roithern  nations  a  new  era  in  literature. 
Hitherto  the  written  language  had  been  the  monkish  Latin; 
now  the  poets  bcgran  to  use  their  own  tongues.  This  new 
writing  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  Provencal 
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poets,  who  were  follou'ed  by  those  of  Northern  France  ; 
but  it  was  in  Germany  that  such  song  brol<e  forth  as  showed 
how  the  national  feeling  had  been  repressed,  and  how,  now 
that  it  had  burst  its  bunds,  it  resembled  the  freihcls  of 
spring  when  they  escape  from  the  icy  hand  of  Winter  and 
rush  from  one  point  to  another,  brushing  aside  every  obsta- 
cle which  lies  in  their  way.  I  cannot  here  3]>cak  in  detail 
of  these  poets  and  their  works,  but  Hartmann  of  Aue, 
Walther  von  der  Vogeliveid,  Wolfram  and  Gottfried  of 
Sirasburg  are  names  which  grow  brighter  with  passing 
centuries. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  advance  in  letters  there 
came,  in  North-eastern  France,  the  new  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  which  had  the  effect  to  revive  sculpture  and  in 
a  degree  restore  to  it  the  importance  it  had  in  classic  days. 
Now,  the  same  artist  was  both  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
the  result  was  that  architecture  was  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
an  honorable  place  to  sculpture,  which,  in  its  turn,  added 

■much  to  the  grand  and  full  effect  of  architecture. 

f  Artists  now  began  to  study  nature  and  the  life  about 
them  in  preference  to  the  antique,  and  the  sculptors  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  fortunate  in  living  in  a  time  when 
costumes  were  picturesque  and  suited  to  artistic  representa- 
tious.  The  dress  of  a  knight  was  as  graceful  as  one  could 
wish,  with  its  flowing  lines  and  the  mantle  clasped  at  one 
side  of  the  neck,  or  thrown  loosely  over  the  arm  and  shoul- 
der ;  and  the  costume  of  the  other  sex,  with  the  full  folds  of 
the  lower  garment  fastened  by  the  girdle,  and  veiling  with- 
out hiding  the  movement  of  the  figure,  was  scarcely  less 
fitting  for  the  artist's  use  than  were  the  classic  robes  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  cfTect  of  the  sculpture  of  this  period  was  frequently 
heightened  by  the  use  of  color.  The  draperies  were  en- 
riched by  gold  ornaments,  and  painted  in  rich  blue  and  red. 
"  lie  the  flesh  parts  were  delicately  tinted.     Colors  were 
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used  with  care,  and  often  served  to  conceal  the  defects  in 
the  sculpture  itself,  and  were  thus  of  great  advantage. 
Color  was  most  frequently  used  in  interior  decoration,  but 
it  was  not  unknown  upon  exterior  portals,  and  porches  were- 
introduced  to  protect  this  polychromy,  as  the  painting  of 
sculpture  was  called. 

The  subjects  now  represented  in  sculpture  were  far  more 
numerous  than  formerly.  While  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  still  made  the  central  and  most  important  topiCi 
there  were  added  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  those 
who  were  regarded  as  ihe  patrons  of  the  city  or  those  to 
whom  the  edifice  was  dedicated  being  most  frequently 
chosen.  New  symbolic  designs  were  made  showing  the 
flight  of  time  by  seasons  and  months  ;  others  represented 
the  virtues,  and  even  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people 
were  sometimes  introduced.  There  were  also  humorous 
representations,  even  on  sacred  edifices.  Water-pipes  and 
gutter-spouts  were  ended  with  the  heads  of  monsters  and 
curious  animals,  and  even  with  grotesque  faces  ;  in  short. 
the  smaller  details  of  the  architecture  of  this  period  ^ow 
the  vividness  of  the  imagination  of  the  time.  For  example. 
the  leaf-work  which  was  used  in  the  ornamental  portions  of 
sculpture  had  hitherto  copied  the  antique  acanthus  leaf; 
now  the  flowers  and  leaves  native  to  France  were  the  mod- 
els of  the  sculptors,  and  a  charming  variety  of  life-like  orna- 
ment was  the  result. 

The  church  of  Ste.  ChapcHc,  at  Paris,  completed  about 
1248,  was  the  first  edifice  in  which  this  style  was  seen  in  its 
full  development.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  statues  were 
not  placed  in  the  stiff,  perpendicular  posture,  but,  by  being 
inclined  to  different  positions,  had  a  light  appearance  and  an 
air  of  movement,  which  was  a  great  relief  from  the  rigidity 
which  had  ruled  up  to  this  time. 

The  cathedral  at  Rheims,  however,  shows  the  perfection 
of  thirteentli-century  art.     It  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
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xampk  of  church  building  of  its  time,  and  its  facade  the 
most  beautiful  structure  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  wealth  of 
sculpture  is  wonderful  ;  its  three  great  portals,  the  but- 
tresses, the  space  above  the  great  window  and  various  other 
portions  are  so  much  ornamented  that  the  whole  effect  is 
that  of  a  forest  of  sculpture,  and  it  in  difficult  to  turn  from 
it  to  consider  the  architecture  of  the  edifice.  It  naturally 
follows  that  in  this  vast  amount  of  artistic  work  there  is  no 
equality  of  excellence  ;  some  of  the  statues  arc  like  those 
of  an  earlier  date  :  some  are  too  tall  and  awkward  ;  others 

DO  short  and  rotund  ;  but  there  are  many  elegant  figures, 
full  of  grace  and  dignity,  with  the  drapery  falling  in  natural 
fold-'*,  and  an  air  of  life  and  freedom  of  movement  about  the 

eads  quite  unknown  before  this  time. 

In  one  of  the  side  portals  of  this  cathedral  there  h  a 
figure  of  Christ  which  was  not  surpassed  by  any  work  of 
this  period.  The  study  of  every  portion  of  the  figure  is  so 
perfect  as  to  surprise  us  when  wc  remember  that  anatomy 
was  not  then  studied  by  artists  as  it  had  been  in  classic 
times  or  as  it  has  been  in  more  recent  days.  This  statue 
holds  an  orb  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  hand  is  up- 
lifted ;  not  only  the  nails  of  the  fingers,  but  the  structure  of 
all  the  Joints  is  skilfully  indicated. 

It  frc<iuenity  happens  that  the  reliefs  are  far  more  exceU 
lent  than  the  statues  of  mediajval  date.  This  is  so  notice- 
able that  it  would  seem  as  tf  the  best  sculptors  preferred  to 
make  the  reliefs,  and  that  the  figures  were  left  to  those  of 
less  talent.  On  the  pediment  at  Rhcims  the  Last  Judg- 
ment is  represented  in  five  divisions,  and  these  reliefs  arc 
among  the  most  beautiful  sculptures  of  this  century.  The 
scene  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  is  arranged  in  two 
ws  of  figures  ;  a  section  of  it  is  here  given  (Fig.  75). 
There  are  twenty-nine  of  these  little  figures  in  the  whole 
subject,  and  the  variety  of  positions  and  the  naturalness  of 
c  various  expressions  arc  all  that  could  be  desired  in  any 
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age  of  art.  The  forms  are  in  good  proportions,  and  the 
faces  are  filled  with  fear,  surprise,  hope,  and  supplication. 
A  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  sculptures  of  the 
Rheims  Cathedral  which  would  be  full  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  mediaeval  art. 


Fig,  75, — Fkom  tiik  Noktii  Tkanskit  tip  RitKiMit  CATiiriiKAu 


Critics  have  compared  the  progress  and  life  which  per- 
vaded the  art  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Phidias.  'The  two  periods  are  alike  in  the  fact 
that  the  artists  of  each  broke  away  from  the  traditions  of 
those  who  had  preceded  them,  and  took  up  their  work  with 
a  desire  to  come  nearer  to  nature.  They  were  alike,  too,  in 
the  union  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  in  the  fact  that 
all  kinds  of  sculpture  were  required  for  the  adornment  of  a 
single  structure.  Colossal  and  full-sized  statues,  statuettes, 
reliefs,  and  a  great  variety  of  simply  ornamental  designs 
were  lavished  upon  the  Christian  cathedral,  as  tfae>'  bad 
been  upon  the  Greek  temple  ;  and  tii  one  case  as  in  the 
other  the  various  groups  and  scenes  represented  were  in- 
tended to  show  forth  religious  mysteries,  and  to  illustrate 
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I  the  working  of  the  supreme  power  which  controls  the  world 
in  relation  to  human  beings. 
Rut  I  must  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  and  speak  of 
the  moniimcnlal  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
While  many  of  the  tomb  statues  still  retained  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  past,  there  were  many  examples 
of  new  strength  and  progress.  In  a  church  near  Lc  Mans 
the  statue  of  Rerengaria,  the  wife  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
'l.ion,  wlio  died  in  1219,  was  made  with  open  eyes  ;  this 
gives  a  ver>'  life-like  appearance  to  the  face,  and  the  whole 
head  is  as  noble  as  that  of  an  antique  statue  ;  the  drapery 
is  full  and  free  ;  the  feet  rest  upon  a  dog,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  fidelity,  and  in  the  hands  is  a  ca^sket.  There  is 
something  about  this  statue  which  appeals  to  us — a  human 
element  which  had  been  sadly  wanting  in  the  monumental 
^—Statues  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

^B      But  the  scries  of  reliefs  vs'hich  were  made  for  the  Cathc- 
^Bdral  of  St.  Denis  were  the  most  important  tomb  sculptures 
^^of  this  period.     They  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  repre- 
sented princes  of  the  early  lines  of  French  sovereigns  down 
lo  the  thirteenth  centurj'.     Of  course  those  of  the  Mero- 
vingians and  Carlovingians  could   not   be  portrait  statues, 
and  the  heads  of  both  kings  and  queens  are  all  of  the  same 
^kypc  until  those  of  Philip  the  Bold,  who  died  in  12^(5,  and 
^Blis  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  who  died  in  1271,  arc  reached. 
^rThese  two  are  intended  to  be  portraits,  and  they  show  the 
individual  characters  of  these  royal   personages.     In   all 
1-Vance  there  is  no  more  interesting  succession  of  monu- 
ments than  these. 

RIn  Germany  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture  and 
he  sculpture  which  went  with  it  held  their  sway  much 
Dtigcr  than  in  France,  and  the  new  Gothic  style  made  its 
way  very  slowly  in  the  countries  north  of  France.  Slight 
traces  of  its  influence  in  one  way  and  another  may  be  found 
^out  ttic  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  it  was  not 
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until  the  very  end  of  this  period  that  tht*  Gothic  style  had 
affected  German  art,  except  in  the  south-western  portions 
of  the  country.  These  provinces  bordered  upon  France, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  middle  ground  between  the  two 
nations.  In  Strasburg.  at  the  end  of  the  century,  a  catlie- 
dnU  was  built  ^^'hicb  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  examples 
of  a  union  of  the  two  styles  that  could  be  produced.  The 
sculptures  show   the  effect  of  the  new  French  manner  in 


Flo.  76. — From  TffF  Wfst  Fa^adr,  SmAsmTiio  Cathedral. 

their  life  and  ease  of  grouping  and  attitude,  while  they  are 
still  crowded  ant]  ovL-r-ilccorated,  as  in  the  earlier  days,  and 
the  fixed  architectural  frame  of  the  German  style  is  pre- 
served throughout.     (Fig,  76.) 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  relief  of  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  at  Strasburg.  was  the  work  of  Sabina  von  Stein- 
bach,  a  daughter  of  the  architect  of  the  west  fa9adc  of  the 
cathedral.     The  grouping  is  fine,  and  the  transparent  dra- 
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per}*,  which   reminds   us  of    the  same  effects  in  antique 
sculpture,  is  beautifully  executed. 

In  the  Cathedra!  of  I'reiburg.  the  nave  of  which  was 
completed  in  1270,  there  are  some  very  fine  sculptures. 
which  are  like  the  Rhcitns  works  in  spirit  and  execution  ; 
a  figure  of  the  Madonna  i^  one  of  the  best  statue*  rif  the 
lime  in  any  countrj'.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  the 
whole  of  this  cathedral.  Here  and  there 
in  Germany  there  arc  some  tomb-sculp- 
tures of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
arc  simple,  noble,  and  individual  ;  but 
the  progress  of  art  here  was  much  less 
rapid  than  in  France. 

.Another  marked  event  in  the  art  ^^ 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
the  introduction  of  sculpture  into  Eng- 
land. The  few  pieces  of  plastic  art 
which  existed  in  that  country  before 
tills  date  were  not  sufficient  in  number 
or  excellence  to  merit  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish sculpture. 

The  first  important  step  was  made 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Guiltaume  de  Sens,  a  French 
architect,  was  employed  to  build  a  new 
choir  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Not 
long  after  this  the  Temple  Church  was 
erected  ;  then  Westminster  Abbey  fol- 
lowed, and  at  length,  under  Ilenr>'  III.,  all  the  arts  were 
rapidly  advanced  in  his  kingdom.  This  king  summoned 
artists  and  skilled  workmen  from  different  countries,  and 
portrait-sculpture  received  especial  attention  in  the  Eng- 
land of  that  day.  By  comparing  English  tomb-sculpture 
with  that  of  other  countries,  it  is  seen  that  the  aim  of  the 
artists  was  to  make  the  statues  resemble  those  whose  mem- 
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ories  they  honored,  far  more  than  other  nations  had  done. 
The  illustration  given  here,  with  its  air  of  h'fe — almost  of 
motion — is  a  good  example  of  ivhat  1  mean  (Fig-  77). 

The  sculptiifcs  upon  the  English  cxtcriois,  and,  indeed, 
upon  the  interiors  of  edifices,  were  far  less  lavish  than  on 
the  Continent ;  but  in  Wells  Cathedral,  completed  before 
1250.  there  is  a  wealth  of  sculpture  for  an  English  church 
of  this  date,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  plastic  arts 
were  of  great  importance  in  Great  Britain. 

With  the  bej»inning  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
great  changes  in  the  religious  and  political  affairs  of  all 
Europe.  The  Pope  no  loiijjer  held  the  supreme  authority 
that  had  belonged  to  his  office,  and  the  impcriiil  power  was 
also  much  shaken.  We  cannot  speak  of  these  subjects  in 
detail  here,  but  the  result  to  art  of  these  changes  was 
seen  in  a  development  of  individualism,  and  the  effects 
of  it  did  not  show  an  improvement  when  considered  as  a 
whole,  thouj^h  it  has  some  new  features  which  were  attrac- 
tive. 

In  these  days  of  which  we  now  speak  thewordcitt7.cn 
had  a  far  deeper  nieauiny  than  ever  before,  and  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  citizen  classes  gave  a  new- 
impulse  to  all  the  activities  of  life,  and  to  art  along  with 

OtllLTS. 

This  new  life  and  spirit  gave  more  freedom  to  artists, 
and  they  attempted  new  effects,  so  that  a  far  greater 
variety  was  made  in  tlieir  works.  The  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, for  example,  was  so  often  repeated  that  it  afforded 
an  o[»portunity  for  all  sorts  of  experiments,  by  which  the 
sculptors  tried  to  add  to  the  deep  feeling  and  the  devotion 
that  had  already  been  expressed  in  the  representations  of 
the  sweet  Mother  of  Christ,  liut  just  here  they  failed  ;  the 
new  era  brought  more  realism,  more  likeness  to  nature, 
more  freedom  to  the  artist  to  put  something  of  himself  into 
his  work  ;  but  much  of  the  deep  thought  and  the  devout 
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feeling  of  the  thirteenth  ccntur/  was  lost,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  art  was  elevated  in  iti^  tone. 

There  were  influences,  too,  in  the  new  3tate  of  society 
which  permittctt  details  to  be  introduced  into  reh'gious  sub- 
Fjpcts  vvliich  were  far  from  suitable  or  devotional  ;  sometimes 
tbey  were  even  comic  in  their  effects.  I-'or  example,  such 
scenes  as  allowed  the  representation  of  evil  spirits  or  devils 
were  made  to  serve  for  a|[  sorts  of  coarse,  grotesque,  and 
burlc?«)ue  side-play,  and  the  little  figures  which  represented 
these  piowers  were  inaile  to  do  all  kinds  of  ridicidous  capers 
side  by  side  with  such  serious  subjects  as  the  Last  Judg- 
ment or  the  death  scenes  of  eminent  men.  This  makes  us 
feel,  when  wc  study  the  fouitcenth  century,  that  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  reached  its  highest  point  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  soon  after  began  to  decline. 

In  Germany  the  most  important  sculptures  of  this  period 
were  executed  at  Nuremberg.  The  Church  of  St.  Laurence, 
that  of  St.  Sebnld,  the  I**rauenk'lrchc.  or  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  are  all  great  monument*  to  the  art  of  this  cJty  and 
the  calm  dignity  and  grace  which  marked  the  works  of  the 
Nuremberg  sculptors. 

At  the  close  of  the  centurj',  between  1385  and  1396, 
Master  Heinrich  den  Balier  erected  the  "  Beautiful  Foun- 
tain," which  is  stilt  the  pride  of  the  city  and  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  time.  In  Nuremberg  many  of  the  dwell- 
ing-houses were  decorated  with  sculptures,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  places  in  all  Germany  to  the 
student  of  ancient  art. 

Wc  have  not  the  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  time  ;  Augsburg,  Prague,  Stuttgart,  Bamberg, 
WUrzburg,  Cologne,  and  many  other  German  towns  and 
cities  have  rich  treasures  of  its  work,  but  its  character  is 
ever>'where  much  the  some,  and  great  activity,  with  a  tend- 
ency toward  decline,  are  its  prominent  features. 

In    Germany   in    this   century  ivory<carving   was  much 
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pmctiseii  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  In  these 
smaller  works  the  life  and  freshness,  the  grace  and  spirit  of 
the  manner  of  the  time  were  vcr^'  attractive  (Fig.  7S). 


Fio.  78.— IvoRV  Rfcuisr.      IIlnjini;  Sl-knh. 

In  France  the  fourteenth  century  was  much  less  produc- 
tive of  works  of  art  than  the  preceding  one  had  been.  The 
fact  that  so  much  had  been  done  in  the  thirteenth  centur>'^ 
so  many  new  churches  built  and  so  many  older  ones  remod- 
elled— is  one  reason  for  this  change.  In  this  direction  there 
was  very  little  left  to  be  done.  Then,  too,  the  country  was 
so  disturbed  by  wars  with  England  that  the  arts  of  peace 
suffered  neglect.  However,  there  was  still  much  to  be 
done  to  complete  the  grand  works  already  begun,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  century  a  great  deal  was  accom- 
plished by  way  of  interior  decoration  in  edifices  not  yet 
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completed,  and  in  the  making  of  monuments  in  memory  of 
persons  of  rank  and  importancf.  Those  in  the  Cathedral 
<if  St.  Denis  were  much  increased  in  number,  and  in  all 
parts  of  France  these  works  were  multiplied. 

During  this  century  many  artists  from  the  Xethcrlands 
were  employed  in  Trance  ;  and  in  the  city  of  Dijon,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  works  of 
FJemibli  artists  were  very  numerous. 

Perhaps  the  most  skilful  of  these  masters  was  Cl-AUX 
SlA'TKK,  who  was  the  favorite  of  Philip  the  Bold,  and  ex- 
ecutcd  the  splendid  monument  to  that  dnke  which  is  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Dijon.  He  was  also  the  sculptor  of  the 
Mose^  Fountain,  the  decorations  of  the  Carthusian  chapel, 
and  other  works  which  still  remain  to  show  how  fine  a 
sculptor  he  was.  Sluter  had  a  great  itidueiice  upim  art, 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  established  a  school  the 
effects  of  which  endured  long  after  his  time. 

In  England  sculpture  made  no  progress  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  Large  architectural  sculptures  were  neither 
numerous  nor  fine.  Tomb-sculpturcs  and  monuments  with 
portrait  reliefs  and  statues  were  the  principal  plastic  works 
of  the  time.  The  habit  of  erecting  monuuKnts  to  the  dead 
row  cxteniled  to  all  classes,  whereas  it  had  formerly  been 
confined  to  noble  and  distinguished  ]>coplc.  The  result 
was  that  the  monuments  of  the  higher  classes  were  more 
and  more  splendid  in  order  to  mark  the  differences  of  rank, 
and  much  grand  effect  was  thus  produced  ;  but  the  merits 
of  the  .sculpture  was  less  than  formerly,  and  the  monuments 
of  this  age  are  wanting  in  spirit,  stiff  and  unattractive.  The 
costume  of  the  time,  too,  was  so  ugly  that  it  served  to 
give  a  grotesque  air  to  many  figures,  and  thus  added  to  the 
general  api>carancc  of  decline  which  marked  the  linglish 
tomb-sculpturc  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  compares  un- 
favorably with  the  German  monuments  of  the  same  period, 
and  the  realistic  pottrait  element  which  ruled  it  makes  it 
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seem  like  a  motiotonous  and  feeble  system  of  mechanics 
rallicT  than  a  style  of  art. 

As  we  have  said,  the  sculpture  of  Italy  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
One  great  reason  for  this  was  that  individualism  in  art  was 
a  strong  power  in  Italy  much  earlier  than  in  more  northern 
countries.  In  Germany  the  early  sculptors  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did  not  put  their  names  upon  their  works  ;  they  prac- 
tised their  art  as  a  religious  service,  and  their  pious  devo- 
tion matle  them  forjjet  themselves.  Not  so  hi  Italy  :  there 
each  artist  wished  to  be  known  in  his  works,  and  regarded 
them  as  works  of  art,  done  for  the  sake  of  art,  and  not  as. 
acts  of  piety.  One  result  of  this  difference  was  that  the 
northern  sculptures  had  more  of  deep  feeling  and  profound 
thought  in  them,  while  the  Italian  works  had  more  perfec- 
tion of  form. 

In  Italy  sculpture  held  the  second  place  in  the  decora- 
tion of  churches.  Painting  was  preferred  before  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  st>*lc,  which  extended 
south  of  the  Alps,  the  Italians  would  not  give  iip  their 
large  watl-spaces  and  the  splendid  Christian  paintings  which 
were  their  glory.  They  built  their  edifices  with  this  end  in 
view,  and  as  the  same  person  was  frequently  an  architect, 
painter  and  sculptor,  he  knew  how  to  arrange  his  plans  so 
as  to  suit  his  ideas  of  the  merits  of  each  art. 

So  it  happened  that  the  principal  works  which  the 
sculptors  did  for  the  church  were  separate  objects,  such  a* 
altar-pieces,  fonts,  pulpits,  and  tombs.  It  rarely  occurred 
that  whole  fronts  of  churches  were  covered  with  sculptures, 
as  in  Germany  or  France,  and  there  were  few  richly  scidp- 
tured  portals  of  churches  in  Italy.  The  material  mostly 
used  for  Italian  sculpture  was  fine  white  marble,  which  was 
very  rarely  colored  ;  sometimes  a  little  gilding  was  used  ; 
but  as  a  rule  painting  and  sculpture  were  not  united,  as  they 
had  been  north  of  the  Alps. 
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However,  the  sculptors  of  Italy  had  a  wider  range  in  art 
than  in  other  lands  ;  for  being  less  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  they  were  employed  for  more  secular  works. 
It  15  true  that  the  separate  statues  of  the  Madonna  were 
very  numerous,  and  that  tomb-sculpture  was  Important ;  but 
added  to  these  there  were  civil  monuments  to  show  forth 
the  glorj*  of  the  cities  and  their  great  men,  and  there  were 
pubhc  fountains  and  other  sculptures  which  told  of  the 
splendor  and  fame  of  each  one  of  the  many  petty  powers 
into  which  the  whole  country  was  divided.  The  council- 
halls  of  the  free  cities  were  very  fine,  and  gave  great  oppor- 
tiinity  to  Italian  artists  to  give  variety  to  their  works,  and 
the  sculptors  very  early  excelled  in  reliefs,  which  told  his- 
torical stories  with  great  clearness. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
can  trace  the  progress  of  ItaliaTi  sculpture  by  telling  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  separate  artists.  'Ihc  first  man  of  im- 
portance who  thus  claims  our  attention  is  NlcoLA  Pisano, 
who  was  horn  at  Pisa  between  1205  and  1207,  and  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  hi*  time,  ivas  both  architect  and 
sculptor.  \S'hen  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old  he  received 
an  appointment  as  architect  to  l-'rederic  II.,  with  whom  be 
went  to  Naples ;  he  served  this  sovereign  ten  years,  and 
then  went  to  Padua,  where  he  was  employed  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony. 

In  1337  Nicola  made  his  first  essay  in  sculpture,  and 
executed  a  relief  representing  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  which  still  remains  in  its  place  over  one  of  the  side 
doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Martino  at  Lucca.  This 
work  was  most  excellent  as  the  attempt  of  a  young  artist, 
and  it  was  also  excellent  when  compared  with  the  work  of 
other  Italian  sculptors  who  had  preceded  him.     (Fig-  79.) 

During  the  twelve  years  following  thi$  time  Nicola 
Pisano  was  chiefly  employed  as  an  architect,  and  it  was  not 
until  1260  that  he  cstablislied  his  fame  as  a  sculptor ;  but 
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Fig.  79. — Rkliep  bv  Nicola  PtsANO.    Lue^. 


when  wc  consider  the  pulpit  for  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa, 
which  he  now  did.  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  given  mucli 
thought  and  study  to  sculpture  since  his  first  work  at 
Lucca  ;  and  this  last  work  has  such  qualities  as  indicate  that 
he  had  studied  the  sculpture  of  classic  days.  The  work 
upon  this  pulpit  is  a  wonderful  advance  upon  the  sculpture 
of  the  period  ;  and  though  there  arc  marks  of  his  inexperi- 
ence in  its  arrangement,  as  a  whole  it  is  above  criticism 
when  the  time  to  which  it  belonj^ed  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  sculpture  arc  taken  into  account.     (I'ig.  80.) 

Nicola  went  next  to  Rologna  to  make  a  sarcophagus  to 
contain  the  remains  of  St.  Dominick.  who  had  died  there  in 
!22i.  This  burial-case  was  completed  in  1267,  and  is  very 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  art  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  next  work  of  this  sculptor  was  a  pulpit  for 
the  Cathedral  of  Siena.  When  he  undertook  this  work  he 
agreed  to  live  at  Siena  until  it  was  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  short  visits  to  Pisa — four  in  each  year.  He 
had  assistants  in  this  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  Meantime  he  exerted  a  great  Influence 
upon  the  sculpture  of  Siena,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
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amounted  to  little  more  than  good  stone-cuiting.  Indeed* 
Nicola  Pisaiio  had  an  cfTect  upon  the  art  of  all  Italy  :  in 
the  north  at  Padua,  in  the  south  at  Naples,  and  in  Central 
Italy  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Siena. 

In  1269  he  was  commissioned  to  build  a  convent  and  an 
abbey  at  I-a  Scorjjola,  which  arc  now  in  ruins.  In  1274 
Nicola  commenced  his  labt  work,  thu  Fountain  of  Peruj^ia. 
He  did  not  remain  constantly  in  that  city,  but  after  making 
the  plans  he  left  his  son  Giovanni  in  charge  of  the  work, 
uhilc  he  returned  to  Pisa  and  occupied  himself  with  mak- 
ing the  figures  for  its  decoration.  This  fountain  was  hold 
in  such  cslccni  that  laws  were  enacted  for  its  preservation, 
and  it  was  called  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  city. 


ftO.  80.— RKtIItF  r«0»|  TH»  PUUTT  AT  PiSA.      A7ro&  PiMMO. 

while  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  the  world.  Even  now,  after  all  it  has  suffered 
time  and  weather,  it  commands  our  admiration. 
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In  1278  Nicola  died,  after  a  life  of  great  achievements. 
He  left  an  untarnished  name,  too,  for  he  had  been  loved 
and  respected  by  all  his  associates,  and  as  patron,  friend, 
and  servant  had  done  all  his  duty.  Mr.  Perkins,  in  his 
*'  Tuscan  Sculptors,"  says  of  hlni  ;  "  Inestimable  were  the 
services  rendered  to  art  by  this  great  man.  He  ijave  the 
de.ith-blow  to  Byzantinism  an<i  barbarism  ;  eiitabH.shc(l  new 
architectural  principles  ;  founded  a  new  school  of  sculpture 
in  Italy,  and  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  degraded  state  of 
art  by  showing  tlicm  where  to  study  and  how  to  study  ;  so 
that  Cimabuc.  Guido  da  Siena,  the  Masuccios  and  the 
Cosmati  all  profited  by  his  pervading  and  enduring  influ* 
cncc.  Never  hurried  by  an  ill-rc£ulatcd  imagination  into 
extravajjances,  lie  was  careful  in  selecting  his  objects  of 
study  and  liis  methods  of  self-cultivation  ;  an  indefatigable 
worker,  who  spared  neither  time  nor  strength  in  obedience 
to  the  numerous  calls  made  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula ;  now  in  I'isa,  then  in  Naples,  Fadua,  Siena, 
Lucca,  or  Florence  ;  here  to  design  a  church,  there  to  model 
a  bas-rclicf,  erect  a  pulpit,  a  palace  or  a  tower  ;  by  turns 
architect  and  sculptor,  great  in  both,  original  in  both,  a 
reviver  in  both,  laying  deep  and  well  the  foundations  of  his 
edifices  by  hitherto  unpractised  methods,  and  sculpturing 
his  bas-reliefs  upon  principles  evolved  from  the  study  of 
antique  models  long  unheeded.  Ever  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  the  many  persons  of  all  classes  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  he  was  truly  a  great  man — one  to  whom 
the  world  owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude,  and  who  looms 
up  in  gigantic  proportions  through  the  mist  of  five  centu- 
ries, holding  the  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which  Dante 
holds  to  Italian  literature." 

Fra  GuoI-IELMO  h'Agxello  (1238-1314?).  also  a  TMsan, 
was  a  pupil  of  Nicola  IMsano,  and  worked  with  him  at 
Bologna.  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  his  works  after  hi* 
master's  death. 
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Giovanni  Pisako  (about  1240-1320)  was  born  at  Pisa, 
and  though  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  a  co-worker  with  him, 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  under  sorrn;  other  and  a  vcrj^  differ- 
ent  influence.     In    architecture   he   preferred   the    Gothic 
^■style,  and  in  sculpture  he  was  fond  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
^Kiction  and  expression  ;  his  works  were  full  of  exaggeration. 
^blc  was  an  architect  as  well  as  sculptor,  and  was  a  master  in 
Hhis  own  right  when  twenty  years  old,  and  in  12G8  he  went 
to  Nai>lcs  to  design  a  churcli  for  the  Franciscans ;  he  was 
also  the  architect  of  the  episcopal  palace  there. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  the  Pisans  were  anxious  to 
'retain  Giovanni  in  their  service  ;  he  first  transformed  an  old 
I  church  into  a  new  one  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture. 
[t  was  nanicd  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  because  a  rich  mer- 
chant had  presented  one  of  the  thorns  from  the  cri>vvn  of 
Christ  to  it.     This  was  the  first   building  in   Italy  of  this 
style   of  architecture.     Giovanni    next    built   the   Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa.      M.iny  shiploads  of  earth  had  been  brought 
from   Palestine  to  Pisa  in  order  to  make  a  burial-ptacc  in 
which  Christians  could  be  laid  in  the  sacred  earth.     Glo. 
Hivanni  Pisano  inclosed  the  spot   where  this  earth  was  laid 
^'V'ith  walls  and  arranged  the  interior  of  the  inclosure  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  be  extensively  deconited  with  works  of 
B^rt.      He  made  it  the  most  beautiful  Campo  Santo  in  Italy. 
^'Many  of  the  sculptures  are  by  his  own  hand.     (Fig-  8!.) 

This  allegorical  representation  of  Pisa  was  the  first  at- 
tempt at  making  large  statues  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Constantitic.  The  city  stands  alone,  and  is  a  proud 
princess  with  a  diadem,  holding  in  her  arms  two  infants  to 
indicate  her  fruitfuhiess.  Helovv  her  are  four  statues  of  the 
cardinal  virtues.  Temperance  heing  a  nude  figure.  It  is  a 
very  strange  work,  and  in  some  respects  not  attractive,  but 
it  shows  the  originality  of  the  sculptor  ;  the  principal  5gurc 
has  much  intensity  of  cNpression. 

From  this  monument  and  his  other  works  in  Pisa,  Gio- 
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Fig.  Si.— Campo  Santo  dp  Pisa.     Giovanni  Pitan». 

vannt  became  famous,  and  was  called  to  Siena  to  build  the 
front  oi  the  cathedral.  The  people  of  Siena  held  out  every 
inducement  to  him  to  make  Ins  home  there,  by  freeing  him 
from  taxes  for  life;  but  after  three  yeais  he  went  t*i  F'crugi.i. 
where  he  erected  a  monument  which  has  been  destroyed. 
After  this  time  he  devoted  hinvscif  entirely  to  sculpture,  and 
executed  a  variety  of  works  at  Arczzo.  Pistoja.  I'lorcnce, 
Perugia,  and  Cortona.  In  1312  he  commenced  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  cathedral  at  Prato. 
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Wc  have  not  the  space  to  speak  of  his  works  in  detail. 

f-The  Camjio  Santo  has  more  of  interest  than  the  others,  and 

js   Romanesque  in  its  character ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  he 

lcmpIo>'cd  Gothic  forms  far  more  than  any  other.     Some 

authors  credit  Giovanni   with  having  introduced  an  iiidc- 

pihident  art  into  It.ily ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  may,  he  had  not 

the  feeling  far  beauty,  neither  had  he  the  repose  which  was 

tucb  a  charm  in  the  works  uf  his  faiher.     At  the  same  time 

liis  works  are   full  of  life  and  dnmattc  action,  and  could 

never  have  been  designed  or  executed  by  any  man  who  had 

tot  an  uncommon  genius. 
Arnoi.fo  hi  C.amhio  (1232-1310)  was  also  a  pupil  of 
iicola  Pisano,  and  ihough  eight  years  older  than  Giovanni 
isano  he  did  not  become  an  iiidc;>endent  master  until  after 
tjiovanni  had  won  niticli  fame.  'I'lierc  arc  some  works  in 
Rome  which  are  attributed  to  Amolfo,  but  as  there  are  un- 
certainties about  his  being  their  author,  it  is  not  best  for  us 
to  discuss  them  here.      I!c  erected  at  Orvicto,  in  the  church 

^_of  San  Domcnico,  a  monument  to  the  Cardinal  de  llraye. 

^fUt  wasa  vcr>'  elaborate  work,  and  the  statue  of  the  ^ladunna, 
which  is  placed  above  that  of  the  cardinal,  is  full  of  majestic 
spirit  and  dignified  repose.  This  is  the  only  well-authenti- 
cated sculptural  work  by  Arnolfo,  but  this  is  one  of  the 

^knost  finished  monuments  of  the  art  of  the  Pisan  school, 
and  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  his  name  through  the  centu- 
ries with  honor. 

^k  ANI>ftF-\  PlsaNO  (1370-1345]  Is  principally  famous  a.s  a 
bron/.e-caster,  and  his  chief  work  was  the  making  of  the 
gales  to  the  Bapiister>'  of  Florence,  which  have  since  been 
replaced  by  those  of  Ghibcrti.  When  these  gates  were 
finished,  in  1339,  the  Signory  went  in  procession  to  view 
tbcm  ;  this  proves  in  what  esteem  they  must  have  been 
held,  for  the  Signory  never  left  the  Palazzo  Vccchio  in  a 
body  except  on  the  most  important  occasions.  After  ex- 
amining the  gates  they  conferred  the  honor  of  citizenship 
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upon  the  sculptor.  These  gates  told  the  story  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  work  is  full  of  sentiment,  beauty,  and  sim- 
plicity, while  the  design  is  pure,  the  draperies  full  of  elegant 
grace,  and  the  execution  of  the  whole  almost  perfect. 

Nino  Tisano  was  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known  ;  he  died  before  1361.  His  wofks 
arc  pleiising,  and  he  csjieciatly  excelled  in  draperj*.  They 
arc  not  numerous,  and  arc  seen  in  the  churches  of  Pisa. 

Buc  by  far  the  most  important  pupil  of  Andrea  Ptsano, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  important  Tuscan  master  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  ccntur>%  was  Andkka  Akcagnuolo  D1 
CioNE,  commonly  called  Ani»rea  Orcagna  (1329-1376?). 
This  artist  was  the  son  of  Maestro  Cione,  a  goldsmith  of 
Florence.  Orcagna  was  an  architect,  goldsmith,  sculptor, 
painter,  mosaist,  and  poet-  Painting  is  the  art  by  which  he 
is  best  known  and  of  which  he  executed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  interesting  works.  In  this  place  we  shall  speak  of  his 
most  imjjortant  work  as  a  sculptor,  which  was  the  cabcmnclc 
in  the  church  of  Or  S-in  Michclc,  in  riorencc,  made  to  hold 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  painted  by  Ugolino  da  Siena. 
This  tabernacle  is  of  white  marble  in  the  Gothic  style.  It 
rises  from  the  centre  high  up  toward  the  roof  of  the  church, 
and  has  sculptures  in  bas-relief,  statuettes  and  busts,  all 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin  from  her  birih  to  her 
death.  It  is  also  enriched  with  mosaics,  intaglios,  enamels, 
gilded  glass,  pUtra  dura,  and  all  of  these  arranged  in  a 
whole  which  is  quite  unique  in  art.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  architecture  or  as  a  sculptural  work,  and  it  is  full 
of  symbolism  ;  and  whatever  view  is  taken  of  it,  it  com- 
mands admiration  for  the  artist  who  conceived  and  executed 
so  difficult  a  task. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  there 
were  many  sculptors  in  Italy  of  whom  we  know  very  little 
more  than  their  names.  They  did  a  vast  amount  of  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  country',  much  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
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:  of  these,  of  whom  few  personal  facts  arc  known,  ex- 
erted a  large  influence  in  Florence,  uiierc  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  were  almost  marvellous,  lie  was  called  I'lETRO 
Di  Giovanni  and  1'ietuo  Tedesco,  or  "the  German." 
The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  arc  not  known,  but  the 
records  show  that  he  worked  on  the  Cathedral  of  Florence 
from  13S6  to  1399.  !Ie  worked  in  true  German  style; 
wherever  scroll-work  and  simple  ornamental  designs  were 
required  he  mingled  a  variety  of  leaves  and  flowers  where 
the  acanthus  alone  had  before  been  used.  He  also  made 
fantastic  little  human  bcin^^s,  dwarfs  and  grotesque  beings 
of  different  sorts,  and  exhausted  the  animal  world  in  his 
designs.  Lions,  bears,  apes,  dogs,  lizards,  crabs,  birds  and 
fish,  bees,  butterflies,  and  all  manner  of  insects  may  be  seen 
nestling  among  vines  and  branches,  while  angels  play  on 
pipes  and  violas.  The  whole  effect  of  these  works  is  cheer- 
ful and  natural,  and  would  be  as  suitable  to  decorate  a 
music  hall  or  a  theatre  as  they  are  for  a  church. 
K  The  works  of  this  ma.ster  are  too  extreme  in  the  realistic 
clement  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  Italian  sculp- 
ture of  this  time,  but  NiccoLO  of  Arkezzo,  the  Mas- 
SECNl!.  and  the  BON  or  Bi/oNl  family,  and  many  others 
in  different  portions  of  the  country  contributed  to  put  aside 
the  stifl,  furtnal  manner  of  the  past,  and  to  bring  in  the 
more  sympathetic  and  natural  one  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  truth,  the  last  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  a 
transition  period,  when  art  was  bursting  its  bonds,  and  was 
preparing  for  the  glorious  works  of  the  golden  days  of 
ilpture  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER   V. 


ITAUAN   SCULPTURE  IN  THE   FIFTEENTH   CEXTURY. 


TilLKIL  was  no  one  great  influence  or  circumstance 
which  led  up  to  the  revival  of  art  and  letters  which 
took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Renaissance.  Its  causes 
were  many,  and  may  be  traced  in  every  department  o(  the 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages— in  religion,  politics,  learning,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people.  This  is  far  too  great  a  topic  for 
us  to  enter  on  here,  and  we  must  keep  to  ihe  one  matter 
which  wc  have  in  hand. 

In  Italy,  heretofore,  as  we  have  shown,  sculpture  had 
been  almost  entirely  separated  from  other  arts,  and  stood 
by  itself.  Its  works  had  been  the  smaller  objects  of  which 
we  have  spoken  ;  and  though  these  were  oftentimes  splendid 
in  their  design  and  execution,  they  did  not  afloid  tlic 
sculptor  the  same  broad  field  for  his  work  as  he  has  when 
his  productions  are  combined  with  architecture.  Now  all 
this  was  changed.  The  French  and  German  artists  had 
brought  out  a  style  of  architecture  of  their  own,  the  Ital- 
ians pursued  another  course,  and  went  back  to  classic  art  for 
their  teaching,  and  now  every  opportunity  was  given  for 
sculpture  to  assume  its  utmost  importance ;  and  the  art  of 
ancient  Greece  was  studied  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Italian  nature. 

The  masters  of  Florence,  or,  rather,  of  Tuscany,  were  of 
great  importance  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  movement. 
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and  I  shall  speak  first  of  them.  I'KANCEticO  Sqiiarcione, 
who  lived  from  139610  1474.  wasapainter,  and  travelled  into 
Greece  to  collect  antique  objects,  and  made  many  drawings 
from  the  monuments  ^vhich  he  saw.  He  established  a 
school  in  Padua,  and  his  museum  was  of  advantage  to 
sculptors  as  well  as  to  painters.  Other  Tuscan  artists  who 
were  in  love  with  classic  art  wandered  among  its  remains  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  brought  back  to  their 
homes  a  greater  knowledge  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  the 
drawings  which  they  had  nude  ;  and  in  this  part  of  Italy  the 
Renaissance  early  made  itself  a  living,  active  power. 

Among  the  very  first  of  these  sculptors  was  Jacopo 
DELIA  QUEHCIA  (1374-1438),  who  wa>  50  callcd  from  the 
little  market  town  of  Qucrcia,  near  Siena,  in  which  he  was 
born.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith,  and  instructed  his  son 
in  bis  art ;  but  the  boy  loved  sculpture,  and  studied  it 
under  one  Luca  di  Giovanni.  When  but  nineteen  years  old 
he  made  an  etjuestrian  statue  of  wood,  and  covered  it  with 
cloth,  and  painted  it  to  represent  marble  in  a  manner  which 
proved  him  to  be  an  artist.  About  this  time  he  left  hi* 
home,  and  the  next  that  we  know  of  him  was  about  ten  years 
later,  when  his  design  for  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence  was  pronounced  to  be  next  in  merit  to  those  of 
Ghibcrti  and  Brunellcschi. 

In  140S  Quercia  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  did  several 
works.  While  there  he  was  called  by  the  Signory  of  Siena 
to  make  a  new  fountain  in  the  Piazza  del  Campo.  This 
was  a  beautiful  work,  and  even  in  this  centur>',  though 
much  injured,  its  remaining  sculptures  prove  that  it  mu:$t 
have  been  a  wonder  in  its  day.  It  has  been  restored  after 
the  original  model  by  Quercia,  who  was  often  callcd  Jacopo 
della  Fontc  on  account  of  this  work.  He  executed  some 
sculptures  in  t.ucca,  hut  his  masterpiece  was  the  decoration 
of  the  great  portal  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Petronio,  at 
Bologna.     (Fig.  82.) 
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The  fifteen  reliefs  here  represent  the  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  other  stories  from  the  creation  to  tbc  deluge. 
They  show  the  full  freedom  and  power  of  Quercia's  style, 

and  arc  among  the 
most  attractive  of  all 
the  Tuscan  sculptures 
of  this  period.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of 
his  life  this  artist  was 
employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  works 
upon  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena,  m  which  city 
he  died. 

Wc  come  now  to 
speak  of  the  famous 
Lorenzo  Giuiikrti 
(137S-1455).  who  was 
bom  in  Florence,  and 
was  both  a  goldsmith 
and  sculptor ;  and 
though  his  fame  rests 
upon  his  bas-reliefs, 
yet  the  CKquistte  detail  and  careful  finish  in  them  came 
from  his  practice  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  In  1398  a  plague 
broke  out  in  Florence,  and  Ghibcrti  fled  to  Rimini  for 
safety.  While  there  he  painted  a  few  pictures ;  but  his 
name  is  so  linked  with  the  splendid  gates  which  he  made 
for  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  that  it  is  of  those  that  one 
naturally  thinks  when  his  name  is  heard. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  gates  which  Andrea  Fisano  had 
made  to  this  Baptistery  long  before  ;  these  were  for  the 
south  side  ;  and  when,  in  1400,  the  plague  again  visited 
Florence  the  people  believed  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
should  be  appeased  by  a  thank-offering.     Accordingly  tbc 
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Guild  of  Wool- merchants  promised  to  add  gates  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  liaptistcry  of  St.  Jolin  tlic  Ripiist. 

A  time  was  appointed  for  the  examination  of  designs, 
and  many  artists  entered  into  the  competition,  and  sent  iit 
their  drawings  and  models.  A  great  number  of  these  rep- 
resented the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  At  length  aJt  the  models 
were  set  aside  but  twu,  and  these  were  made  by  Brunelleschi 
and  Ghiberti  ;  then  the  former  declared  that  he  thought  liis 
rival's  design  the  best,  thus  showing  a  nobility  of  character 
which  cannot  he  too  much  praised. 

The  commission  was  thus  given  to  Ghiberti,  who  first 
executed  the  northern  gates.  He  began  them  in  1403,  and 
finished  them  twcnty-onc  years  later.  They  illustrate  the 
life  of  Christ  in  twenty  scenes  ;  they  have  also  the  figures 
of  tlie  evangelists  and  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  a 
beautiful  frame-work  of  foliage,  animals,  and  other  orna- 
mental figures,  which  divides  and  incloses  the  larger  com- 
positions. These  gates  arc  done  in  a  manner  much  in 
advance  of  that  of  Pisano,  and  yet  they  retain  some  feat- 
ures of  an  earlier  style  which  arc  not  found  in  Ghibcrti's 
later  works.  But  from  the  first  he  showed  original  talent, 
as  one  may  sec  by  his  model  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bat^cllo,  beside  that  of 
Brunclleschi. 

These  northern  gates  are  very  beautiful,  but  those  on 
the  east  are  far  more  so  ;  it  is  of  these  last  that  Michael 
Angcio  declared,  "They  are  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise  !"  These  are  divided  into  ten  compartments, 
representing  :  i,  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  2,  History  of 
Cain  and  Abel  ;  3,  Noiih  ;  4,  Abraham  and  Isaac  ;  5,  Jacob 
and  Esau  ;  6,  History  of  Joseph  ;  7,  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ; 
8,  Joshua  before  Jericho;  9,  David  and  Goliath  ;  10,  Solo- 
mon and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Kig.  83). 

This  sculptor  showed  great  skill  for  one  in  his  age,  but 
us  there  is  some  disappointment  in  them  on  account  of 
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the  crowded  appearance  of  the  figures.  Familiarity  with 
them,  however,  rc\'cals  their  beauty,  and  we  find  that,  in 
truth,  the  stories  Ghibcrti  wished  to  tell  are  brought  out 
with  much  dLstinctness.  They  wlU  ever  remain  one  of  the 
great  monuments  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance, 

Gliiberti  endeavored  to  introduce  fine  backgrounds  to 
]iis  reliefs,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  add  figures 
illustrating  other  incidents  than  the  principal  one  of  the 
work.  His  sculptures  show  the  influence  of  the  Gothic 
style,  the  study  of  nature  and  that  of  the  antique  all  com- 
bined ;  with  these  are  united  his  own  power  of  conception, 
his  ability  in  design,  and  his  wonderful  delicacy  of  cxccu* 
tion.  These  gates  have  been  continually  studied  by  the 
artists  of  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  next  work  of  importance  by  Ghibcrti  is  the*  sar- 
cophagus of  St.  Zenobius  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence. 
Other  lesser  sculptures  are  in  other  churches  in  Florence 
and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

VVc  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  sculptors 
of  tlic  fifteenth  century.  DoNATELLO  he  was  called,  but 
bis  real  name  was  DONATO  Dl  Betto  Bardi  (1386-1468). 
He  was  born  in  Florence,  and  from  his  boyhooS  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  rich  banker  Ruberlo  MartclU, 
who  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  sculptor  for  life,  and  when 
he  died  he  provided  in  his  will  that  the  works  by  Donatcllo 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  family  should  never  be  pledged, 
sold,  or  given  away,  but  kept  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  for 
his  heirs.  Donatellu  was  a  realist,  and  followed  nature  with 
great  exactness.  This  was  nut  always  productive  of  beauty 
in  his  works  ;  indeed,  some  of  them  arc  very  ugly,  and  a 
stor)'  which  illustrates  this  is  told  of  himself  and  Hrunellcs- 
chi.  l^onatello  had  made  a  crucifix,  carved  from  wood,  (or 
the  Church  of  Santa  Crocc,  and  when  it  was  finished  he 
asked  Bruiiellcschi's  opinion  of  it.  This  latter  artist  was 
principally  an  architect ;  but  as  he  had  learned  the  gold- 
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smith's  trade,  he  executed  some  sculptures,  and  a  close' 
fri(:ndshij>  existed  between  Iiimself  and  DonateUo.  Rely- 
ing on  their  love  for  each  other,  Hrunellcschi  frankly  told 
Donatello  (hat  his  crucifix  was  very  ugly,  and  his  figure  of 
Christ  like  thM  of  a  day-laborer,  whereas  it  should  rcpuc- 
scnt  a  person  of  the  greatest  possible  beauty. 

Donatello  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  exclaimed,  "  !t  is 
easier  to  criticise  than  to  execute  ;  do  you  take  a  piece  of 
wood  and  make  a  better  crucifix  !"  nruncUcschi  deter- 
mined to  do  this,  and  when  his  work  was  finished  he  invited 
Donatello  to  sup  with  him.  He  placed  the  crucifix  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  and  then  took  Donatello 
with  him  to  the  market  to  buy  their  food.  He  gave  the 
parcels  to  Donatello,  and  asked  him  to  gn  before  to  the 
house,  saying  that  he  would  soon  follow.  When  Donatello 
entered  and  saw  the  crucifix  he  was  so  delighted  at  the 
sight  that  he  forgot  everj'thing  else,  and  dropped  the  eggs, 
cliccsc,  and  all  on  the  floor,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  carving 
as  motionless  as  if  he  were  a  statue  himself.  When  Bni- 
nellesclu  came  he  said,  "  ^Vhal  are  we  to  do  now  ?  You 
have  spoiled  all  the  ditmcr  !" 

"  I  have  had  dinner  enough  for  to-day,"  replied  Dona- 
tello. *'  You  may  have  a  better  appetite.  To  you,  I  con- 
fess, bclong.s  the  power  of  carving  the  figure  of  Christ  ;  to 
me  that  of  representing  day-laborers." 

This  famous  crucifix  by  IVuiielleschi  is  now  In  the  Gondi 
Chapel  of  the  Church  of  Saiiia  Maria  Novella  ;  that  by 
Donatello  is  in  the  chapel  of  Saints  Ludovico  and  Harto- 
lommco  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce. 

The  Annunciation  cut  from  sandstone,  which  is  in  Santa 
Croce,  is  one  of  his  earliest  works,  and  is  full  of  grace  and 
nobleness  (Fig.  84).  He  made  some  beautiful  groups  of 
dancing  children,  which  arc  now  in  the  Uflizi  Gallery;  but 
he  considered  his  David,  which  is  in  the  same  gallerj-,  as 
his  masterpiece.     He  was  90  proud  of  it  that  he  swore  by 


'But  in  spite  of  his  liking  for  the  David,  it  ibgcncraUy 
ought  tliat  his  St.  Georye,  on  tlic  t-xteiior  of  the  Church 

I  Or  San  Michcic,  is  far  better.  The  German  art-writer 
mm  thus  speaks  of  this  work  : 
t  Gcortje  in  the  niche  of  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michcic  ! 
f  stands  there  in  complete  armor,  sturdily,  with  his 
J5  somewhat  striding  apart,  resting  on  both  with  equal 
iight,  as  if  he  meant  to  stand  so  tliat  no  power  could 
Ive  him  from  his  post.     Straight  before  him  be  holds  up 
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his  high  shield  ;  both  hand^ 
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touch  its  edge,  partly  for  the 

^B 
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sake  of  holding  it,  partly  in 

^H 

order  to  rest  on  it ;  ihc  eyes 
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and  brows  arc  full  of  expect- 
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ant   boldness.  .  .  .  We  ap- 
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proach  this  St.  George,  and 
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the  mere  artistic  interest  is 
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transformed  suddenly  into  a 
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^^r                x."^  ^D'QFt^^>''^ 

more  lively  sympathy  with 

^B             £ 

^fer  --  ■'i.;;:^^^-^^    ■ 

the  person  of  the  master.  . . . 
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Who  is  it,  wc  ask.  who  has 
placed  such  a  man  there,  so 
rc;idy  for  battle  ?"    (Kig.  85.) 
Donatcllo's    impetuosity 
led  him  into  many  rash  act*. 
Among  other    instances   of 
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this  it  is  related  that  a  rich 
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B?.^    M    M^l^ 

Genoese   merchant  gave   an 
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order  for  a  portrait  bust  of 

^H 

himself  in  bronze;    when  it    , 
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was  finished  the  great  Duke 

^H 

Cosimo  de'  Medici,  wlio  was 

^H                J 

a   friend    of   Donatello,    ad- 

^1             ^ 
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mired  the  work  so  much  that 

^B          ^ 

he  pLiccd  It  on  his  balcony, 

^H           A| 

so  that  all  Florentines  who 

1  w 

passed  by  could  see  it.    WTien 
the  merchant  was  given  the 
price  of  the  bust  he  i>b;cclcd 
to  it,  and  it  was  referred  to 
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Duke  Cosimo  for  settlement. 

^^H 

]ji  the  conversation  the  Gen- 
oese said  that  the  bust  could 
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-Status  or  St.  Gsorce. 
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be  made  in  a  montl).  and 
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that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  artist  a  dollar  a  Jay  for  his 
time  and  labor. 

When  Donatcllo  heard  this  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  how 
to  destroy  the  result  of  the  study  of  years  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  !"  and  he  threw  the  bust  into  the  street  below, 
where  it  was  broki.'n  into  fragments.  Then  the  merchant 
was  deeply  mortified,  and  offered  the  sculptor  double  the 
price  he  had  asked  if  he  would  repeat  the  work  ;  but 
though  Donatcllo  sadly  needed  the  money  he  would  not  do 
this,  and  persisted  in  his  refusal,  even  when  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  tried  to  persuade  him  ta  consent. 

When  Donatello  was  old  Duke  Cosimo  gave  him  an 
allowance  which  would  support  himself  and  four  workmen  ; 
but  in  apitc  of  this  Donatcllo  wore  such  shabby  clothes 
that  Cosimo  sent  him  a  red  surcoat,  a  mantle  and  hood. 
These  Donatcllo  returned,  saying  they  were  far  too  fine  for 
him.  When  the  sculptor  at  length  became  feeble  and  bed- 
ridden his  benefactor  had  died,  bui  I'iero  de'  Medici,  the 
son  of  Cosimo,  was  careful  to  keep  him  in  comfort :  and 
when  he  died  his  funeral  was  attended  with  much  cere- 
nion)*.  He  was  buried  near  Duke  Cosimo,  in  the  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo. 

Several  of  Donalello's  works  are  in  this  church,  and  are 
a  more  suitable  monument  to  his  memory  than  any  that 
could  be  nJiidc  by  other  hand.s. 

The  works  of  Dona:eIlo  arc  numerous,  both  in  marble 
and  bronze,  and  in  both  these  substances  he  made  statues 
and  reliefs.  We  cannot  speak  in  detail  of  all  that  he  ac- 
complished :  but  as  he  lived  in  an  age  when  cverj-  advance 
in  art  was  an  event  in  history,  wc  must  not  forget  to  say 
that  he  made  the  first  ctjitestrian  statue  which  had  been 
produced  since  the  time  6f  the  Romans.  This  statue  is  in 
Padua,  in  front  of  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  ;  it  is  of 
colossal  sire,  and  represents  the  Venetian  General  Gattame- 
lata  ;  and  though  it  docs  not  satisfy  our  conception  as  an 
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equestrian  statue,  it  is  worthy  of  some  praise  when  we 
remember  all  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Donatello  had  ever  seen  an  antique  eques- 
trian statue,  unless  it  might  have  been  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  which  was  found  in  the  Torum  in  H87  ;  no  mod- 
em  statues  cNJsted  as  examples  (or  him  ;  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  modelling  of  horses,  and  for  cvcrj'  reason  it  was  a 
bold  thing  for  iiim  to  undertake  such  a  work. 

Donatello  had  more  influence  upon  the  art  of  his  time 
than  any  other  Tuscan  sculptor,  u'iih  the  single  exception 
of  Michael  Angelo.  As  a  man  he  was  honest,  simple,  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings  ;  as  a  friend  he  was  loyal  and 
faithful  ;  as  u  Christian  he  was  humble  and  charitable,  and 
left  behind  hiui  a  nunic  wliich  has  been  iKuliJed  dawn 
through  more  than  four  centuries  with  respect  and  honor. 

LUCA  DEI.LA  RoitBIA  ([400-1481)  15  another  native  of 
Florence,  whose  name  is  widely  known.  Like  many  others, 
he  began  life  as  a  goldsmith,  and  In  this  way  gained  a  mas- 
tery over  detail  and  a  fmish  of  style  that  are  remarkable  tn 
all  bis  works.  He  turned  his  attention  to  sculpture  early 
in  life,  and  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit  of  this  art  that 
he  worked  night  and  day.  minding  neither  cold  nor  hun- 
ger and  fatigue  ;  in  the  beginning  he  made  numerous  vrax 
models,  which  have  perished,  and  with  all  his  industry*  we 
have  no  work  of  his  before  he  was  forty-five  years  old,  ex- 
cept  the  reliefs  of  Music,  Philosophy.  Geometry,  Grammar 
and  Astronomy,  I'lato  and  Aristotle,  Ptolemy  and  Euclid, 
and  a  man  playing  a  lute,  which  are  set  into  the  side  of  the 
Campanile  at  Florence,  and  two  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Peter,  which  are  in  the  Uflizi. 

In  the  same  gallery  are  also  the  scries  of  reliefs  which 
Luca  began  when  forty-five  years  old  for  the  balustrade  of 
an  organ  in  the  cathedral.  These  reliefs  represent  boys 
singing,  dancing,  and  playing  on  musical  instruments  (Fig. 
86).     The  attitudes  arc  so  graceful  and  so  varied,  and  the 
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expressions  on  the  faces  are  so  many,  that  there  is  much  to 
admire  in  a  subject  which  in  unskilful  hands  ^^•ould  be  very 
monotonous. 


Fro.  86.— Danomo  Bovs.     By  Lkic  JtUa  Robhia. 


No  sculptures  since  the  classic  days  represent  <hild-life 
with  »uch  freshness  and  charming  qualities,  and  these  alone 
would  have  raised  Luca  to  a  high  rank  as  a  sculptor.  In 
the  URizi  one  is  able  to  examine  these  works  closely,  and 
they  gain  by  this  nearness  to  the  eye,  which  enables  one  to 
sec  the  minuteness  of  his  finish.  There  arc  various  works 
of  his  in  bronze  and  marble  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches 
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of  Florence,  but  the  special  art  to  which  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion u'iis  to  the  pcifccLiii't;  ai  enamel  upon  terra-cotta — on 
the  making  of  what  is  known  as  the  Robbia  ware.  In  t1ii% 
he  achieved  a  s^reat  success,  and  his  bas-reliefs  are  very 
beautiful.  At  first  he  used  but  tew  colors,  but  later  he  In- 
creased their  number,  and  was  able  to  produce  a  combined 
effect  of  painting  and  relief  that  is  very  pleasing. 

These  wctrks  were  used  for  idtur-pieccs,  mctlaJlions  on 
exteriors,  fountains,  wall  decoration,  and  a  great  variety  of 
])tirposcs.  Twelve  medallions  representing  the  months, 
which  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  arc  said  to 
liavc  been  made  by  Luca  to  decorate  a  wTiting  cabinet  for 
one  of  the  Me.-dici. 

Luca  worked  with  his  nephew,  Andrea,  who  had  four 
sons  ;  and  when  Luca  died  his  secrets  belonged  to  them,  and 
made  their  fortunes.  They  were  occupied  eleven  years  in 
making  a  frieze  to  a  hospital  in  Ptstoja  ;  it  represented  the 
Seven  Acts  of  Mercy.  One  of  them  went  to  France  and 
decorated  the  Ch&tcau  of  Madrid  for  Francis  I.  Pope 
Leo  X.  employcii  another  to  pave  the  l-oggic  of  the  Vati- 
can  with  Robbia  tiles,  and  these  wares,  in  one  form  and 
another,  were  used  in  numberless  ways,  both  useful  and 
decorative. 

The  Robbia  family  was  followed  by  other  worlccrs  in 
glazed  ware,  and  during  about  a  century  it  wa.<i  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  art,  and  then  was  gradually  given  up. 

The  most  noted  pupil  of  Donatello  was  .Anhrua  tiEI. 
VeR0CCH[0  (!432-I488j.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  and 
was  early  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  called  Verocchio, 
from  whom  the  sculptor  took  his  surname.  It  is  said  tliat 
this  name  came  from  the  fact  that  the  elder  Verocchio  had 
remarkable  exactness  of  sight. 

Neither  the  metal  works  nor  the  paintings  which  Veroc- 
chio did  remain,  and  after  about  1466  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  sculpture.     It  is  difficult  to  associate  him  with 
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'Donatcllo;  liis  execution  is  finished  like  most  sculptors 
who  were  also  metal-workers ;  his  nude  parts  arc  true  to 
nature,  but  not  graceful  or  attractive,  ami  his  draperies  are 
in  small  folds,  whicli  give  a  tumbled,  crumpled  effect  rather 
than  tliat  uf  the  easy,  graceful  falling  uf  soft  material, 

Itis  best  works  are  a  David  in  the  Museum  of  the  ]}ar- 
gello,  Florence ;  a 
bronx.e  Genius  press- 
ing a  Dolphin  to 
itself  on  a  fountain 
in  the  court  of  the 
Palazzo  Vcccliio  (Fig. 
87)  ;  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Collconi 
before  the  Church 
(tf  San  Giovanni  e 
I'aolo,  Venice  (Fig. 
88);  and  a  group  of 
St.  Thomas  examin- 
ing the  Wounds  of 
Christ  at  the  Church 
of  Or  San  Michcle. 
Florence.  This  last 
work  is  in  his  best 
and  latest  manner  ; 
the  expression  is 
powerful,  but  the 
drapery  is  still  very 
faulty. 

Although  this  equestrian  statue  is  called  by  Verocchio's 
name,  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed  ;  and  though  it 
was  without  doubt  made  from  his  design,  still  some  credit 
for  its  execution  is  due  to  Alessandro  Leopardo,  who  fin- 
ished it.  When  Colleoni  died  he  left  all  his  large  fortune 
to  the  Reiiublic  of  Venice  on  condition  that  they  should 
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erect  an  equestrian  monument  to  him  in  the  square  of 
St.  Mark.  As  it  was  forbidden  by  Che  laws  of  Venice  to 
place  such  things  in  the  I'iazza  of  St,  Mark,  it  was  placed 
in  its  present  position,  before  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  c 
Paolo,  on  the  square  of  the  School  of  St.  Mark,  and  it  was 
thought  that  this  answered  the  requirements  of  the  will. 


Flo.  8B. — SxATtre  of  Cdlleohi.    By  Plrmn-Ai* 

When  Verocchio  had  j^one  to  Venice  and  had  modelled 
the  horse,  he  was  told  that  the  Signoo"  intended  to  have 
the  rider  made  by  another  sculptor.  He  felt  this  to  bean 
insult,  and  broke  ofT  the  head  and  legs  of  the  horse,  and  left 
Venice  for  Florence.  The  Si^ory  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
ding him  to  set  foot  again  on  Venetian  soil  under  pain  of 
death.     The  sculptor  replied  that  he  should  not  take  the 
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risk,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  Signory  could  take  off  his 
head,  and  he  could  not  put  it  on,  while  he  could  replace  his 
horse's  head  with  a  better  one.  The  Venetians  knew  that 
this  was  true,  and  repealed  their  decree,  and  doubling  his 
pay.  asked  him  to  come  to  complete  his  work.  Verocchio 
consented  to  do  so,  but  had  not  been  long  in  Venice  when 
he  died.  Verocchio  is  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in 
drawing  from  the  antique,  antl  hisworks  prove  him  to  have 
been  diligent  and  painstaking  ;  these  qualities  made  him 
the  sculptor  that  he  was  ;  but  we  see  no  traces  in  his  work 
of  the  heaven-born  genius  which  makes  the  artist  great,  and 
so  inspires  himself  that  his  works  tdl  all  beholders  with  an 
enthusia.^ni  in  a  degree  akin  to  his  own  ;  the  works  of  such 
artists  as  Verocchio,  who  have  only  the  excellencies  which 
come  from  patient  industry,  interest  us,  but  they  cannot 
move  our  httarts. 

It  often  happened  in  Italy  that  a  number  of  artists  be- 
longed to  the  same  family,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Robbias. 
One  such  family  had  the  name  of  GambarELLI,  but  were 
known  in  art  as  the  RosSELLlNI.  There  were  five  sculptors 
of  this  name,  all  brothers.  Two  of  them  had  jjreat  ability, 
Bernardo  and  Antonio.  Hcrnardo  was  most  distinguished 
as  an  architect,  and  some  verj'  celebrated  edifices  were 
built  from  his  designs  ;  he  also  executed  some  excellent 
sculptures,  anmng  which  arc  the  fine  monument  of  I-ionardo 
Bruni  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  that  of  the  Beata 
Viliana  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  The  first  is  one 
of  the  best  monuments  in  Tuscany.  In  the  Ufhzi  are  a 
bust  of  St.  John,  a  charming  work,  and  a  portrait  bust  of 
Battista  .Sforza. 

A.'JTtJNio  RosSEU.iNO  (1427-1490),  Called  Proconsolo, 
from  the  quarter  of  Florence  in  which  he  was  born,  was  by 
far  the  best  sculptor  of  the  family.  Jic  is  called  a  pupil  of 
Donatello.  but  his  work  very  closely  resembles  that  of 
Ghiberti.     Among  his  best  works  are  the  monument  to 
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Cardinal  Portogallo,  in  tliL-  Church  of  San  Miniato,  near 
Florence  ;  that  of  Mar>'  of  Aragon  in  Monle  Olivcto  at 
Naples  ;  a  relief  of  the  Nativity  in  the  same  church,  and  a 
relief  of  the  Adoring  M^idonna  in  the  Uffizi  Gallerj-.  His 
characttristics  were  yiace,  delicacy  of  treatment,  sweetness 
of  cNpressioii,  and  all  these  combined  with  a  noble  dignity. 
Other  Tuscan  sculptors  of  this  period  were  DKSIi>KKio 

DA   SmTlUNANO,  MiNO  DA    FlKSOLE    ((4OO-I486),  AnDKEA 

Ferrucci  (1465-1526),  and  Beneijetto  da  Majano 
(1442-1498),  who  was  eminent  as  an  architect  as  well  as  for 
his  sculpture.  His  father  was  a  stonecutter,  and  two 
other  sons  in  the  family  were  artists,  llcncdctto  began  life 
as  a  worker  in  wooden  mosaics,  or  iiitarsiatore,  as  it  is 
called.  He  made  two  beautiful  inlaid  chests,  and  carried 
them  to  Hungary  as  a  gift  to  King  Matthias  Corvinus, 
whose  fame  as  a  patron  of  art  had  reached  his  ears.  But 
the  young  artist  was  doomed  to  a  drea<lful  disappointment, 
for  when  he  unpacked  his  chests  in  the  presence  of  the  kiny 
it  was  found  that  the  sea-damp  had  spoiled  them,  and  the 
mosaics  had  fallen  apart.  Benedetto  then  determined  to 
work  in  more  durable  materials,  and  executed  some  sculp- 
tures in  marble  and  terra-cotta  while  he  remained  in  Hun- 
gar>-. 

Alter  his  return  to  Florence,  Benedetto  worked  as  an 
architect,  and  the  Strozzi  Palace  was  built  after  his  design. 
His  masterpiece  in  sculpture  was  the  monument  to  Filippu 
Strozzi,  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
it  also  merits  incntiun  among  the  best  works  of  the  6ftcenth 
century.  A  pulpit  in  Santa  Crocc,  by  Benedetto,  is  also 
very  fme,  and  his  skill  was  shown  here  in  his  supporting  the 
pulpit  against  a  column  and  putting  the  staircase  by  which 
the  pulpit  is  entered  inside  the  column  ;  thus  it  was  con- 
cealed, and  the  building  in  no  wise  weakened,  while  the 
pulpit  is  far  more  beautiful  than  it  would  be  were  the  stair- 
case in  sight. 
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Benedetto  was  summoned  to  Naples  by  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  who  gave  him  commissions  which  occupied  him 
for  two  years.  Few  Tuscan  sculptors  have  produced  more 
pleasing  works  than  Kencdctto's  ;  though  not  profound  they 
are  pleasing  and  unaffected,  and  in  whatever  frame  of  mind 
one  may  be,  they  do  not  disturb,  but  rather  soothe  and 
charm,  as  they  could  not  do  if  they  were  false  in  sentiment 
or  executed  in  an  affected  manner. 

Mattf.o  C[vitau  pi  Giovanni  (1455-1501)  was  bom 
in  Lucca,  but  studied  art  in  Florence.  His  statue  of 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca  was  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  ]>ainter  Henigino  that  he  copied  it  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Entombment. 

Civitali's  chief  work  in  sculpture  was  the  tomb  of  Pictro 
da  Noceto  in  the  same  cathedral.  In  Genoa,  in  the  Cbapcl 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he  executed  six  statues  and  five 
bns-rclicfs.  A  bas-relief  of  I''aith  by  Civitali  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  is  a  5ne  work,  full  of  earnestness  and  deep  religious 
feeling.  , 

Civitali  was  also  an  accomplished  architect,  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  style  of  building  in  Lucca.  The 
beautiful  temple  of  the  Volto  Santo  in  the  cathedral  was 
designed  by  him. 

This  sculptor  may  be  said  to  have  had  four  different 
styles  of  work.  The  St.  Sebastian  was  in  his  earliest  man- 
ner, and  is  simply  realistic  ;  his  second  manner  was  the 
best ;  it  is  pure  and  dignified  in  conception,  while  deep 
feeling  pervades  all  ;  the  tomb  of  Noceto  was  in  this  sec- 
ond style  ;  his  third  manner  was  more  free  and  less  pure. 
while  the  fourtli,  as  seen  in  his  work  at  Genoa,  is  full  of 
extravagant  exaggeration. 

Next  to  the  sculptors  of  the  Tuscan  or  Florentine  school 
of  this  period  were  those  of  Venice  in  importance  and  in- 
dependence of  manner.  This  school  was  much  influenced 
by  that  of  Tuscany  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  two  cities 
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and  the  constant  communication  between  tliem,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  Tuscan  sculptors  were  more  or  less  em- 
ployed in  Venice.  One  of  the  earliest  Venetian  sculptors 
was  Antonio  Giovanni  Brecno,  called  Antonio  Rizzo 
or  RiccLO  (about  1430-1498?).  Although  he  was  born  in 
Verona,  and  (here  Had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  Roman 
ruins  which  are  the  pride  of  the  city,  he  Is  yel  essentially 
an  artist  of  Venice,  since  he  spent  most  of  his  life  there, 
and  was  even  at  the  head  of  the  workshop  for  the  sculptors 
who  worked  upon  the  palace.  One  little  episode  in  the 
life  of  this  artist  was  an  expedition  to  Scutari  with  the 
Venetian  soldiers,  who  went  to  its  defence  against  the 
Turks.  Rizzo  showed  himself  so  brave  in  action,  and  was 
so  severely  wounded,  that  after  his  return  to  Venice  the  Sen- 
ate gave  him  a  pension  which  lasted  through  twenty  years. 
Rizzo  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  Venetians  that  he  was 
appointed  to  important  offices  with  large  salaries,  and  it  is 
sad  to  be  forced  to  add  that  "he  proved  to  be  a  dishonest 
man,  and  when  his  accounts  were  examined  he  fled  to 
Foligno,  where  he  soon  died.  We  will  nnt  speak  of  him  as 
an  architect  ;  as  a  sculptor  he  is  known  by  statue*  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  niches  opposite  the  Giant's  Staircase  in  the 
Ducal  I*alace,  and  by  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  Church 
of  the  Frari.  While  his  works  cannot  be  highly  praised  for 
beauty,  chey  do  show  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  dis- 
tinctly. 

Lo.MB.\RUO  is  the  family  name  of  three  sculptors  of  this 
period  in  Venice.  They  were  PiKTRO  and  his  two  sons, 
TULLio  and  Antunio,  and  the  three  together  arc  spoken 
of  as  the  Lomburdi.  I'ietro,  the  father,  was  as  much  an 
architect  as  a  sculptor,  and  ihe  works  of  the  father  and  son 
arc  so  ajtsociated  that  it  is  difHcuJt  to  speak  of  them  sepa> 
ratcly.  \Vc  know  that  Tullio  was  the  superior  artist  of  the 
three,  but  there  are  no  works  of  theirs  that  command  a  de- 
tailed description  here.     The  m^onumcnt  to  the  Pogc  Pictro 
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Moccnigo,  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  c  Paolo,  the 
angeU  of  the  font  in  San  Martino,  an  altar-rclief  in  the 
altar  of  San  Giovanni  Crisostomo,  reliefs  on  the  front  of  the 
Scuola  di  San  Marco,  and  two  reliefs  in  the  Church  of  San 
Antonio  at  Padua,  arc  the  principal  sculptures  of  the  Lom- 
bard!. 

Alessandro  Leopardo,  who  flourished  about  1490, 
was  the  most  eminent  bronze-caster  of  his  time,  and  uas 
distinguished  for  the  happy  manner  jii  which  he  adapted 
classic  ideas  to  his  needs  in  his  works. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  sculptor,  and  that 
little  is  not  to  his  credit.  lie  lived  in  Venice,  and  had  a 
studio  in  the  Piazza  del  Cavallo,  and  in  1487  committed  a 
forgcr>',  for  which  he  was  banished  from  the  city.  But 
when  Vcrocchio  died,  leaving  the  Collconi  statue  unfinished, 
the  Senate  desired  to  have  it  completed  by  Lcopardo.  so 
they  sent  him  a  safe-conduct  for  six  months,  and  he  re- 
turned to  \*enice.  As  there  is  no  account  of  his  again  leav- 
ing the  city,  it  is  suppo.sed  that  lie  was  allowed  to  remain 
as  long  as  he  chose.  There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  artist — Verocchio  or  Leopardo — should 
be  credited  with  tlie  excellence  of  the  Collconi  statue. 
The  truth,  as  near  as  it  can  be  told,  seems  to  be  that  Veroc- 
chio designed  and  modelled  it.  that  Leopardo  completed 
and  cast  it.  and  made  the  lofty  pedestal  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  splendid  work.  It 
is  of  fine  proportions,  and  has  six  Corinthijm  coUinms.  in  the 
capitals  of  which  there  arc  dolphins,  while  the  frieze  is 
composed  of  trophies  and  marine  animaU.  alt  of  u-hich  are 
symbols  of  the  City  on  the  Sea  which  erected  the  monu- 
ment. 

After  the  Colleoni  statue  was  unveiled  the  .Senate  gave 
Leopardo  an  order  for  three  standard  bases  of  bronze  to  be 
placed  in  the  J*iaz?.a  of  St.  Mark's.  He  also  made  three 
splendid  candelabra  for  the  Venetian  Academy.     Leopardo 
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was  also  an  architect.  The  time  of  his  death  is  very  uncer- 
taiti,  but  a  writer  speaks  of  him  in  1541  as  "  the  new  glory 
of  our  age.  who  shines  like  a  star  in  the  Venetian  waters." 
Although  an  immense  amount  of  sculpture  of  this  period. 
remains  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace 
the  story  of  separatt:  artists  and  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  those  whose  works  arc  worthy  of  higli  praise. 
There  is  scarcely  an  Italian  city  of  any  size  which  has  not 
some  splendid  remains  of  this  morning  of  the  Renaissance. 
In  Ancona  there  arc  the  portal  of  Sail  Francesco  and  the 
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front  of  Mcrcanzia,  with  which  the  name  of  Giorgio  da 
Sebcnico  is  associated.  At  Rimini  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco,  with  its  wealth  of  plastic  ornament,  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  one  artist  or  to  any  number  with  surety ;  it 
is  in  the  style  of  Luca  dclla  Robbia  and  Donatello,  but  in 
the  execution  docs  not  reach  their  standard.  In  Cescna, 
Padua,  and  Verona  there  arc  fiftc-enth-centur>*  sculpture*, 
and  in  the  Milanese  territory  the  plastic  art  of  this  period  is 
very  interesting. 

In  Milan,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Graxie.  in 
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the  Ospedalc  Grande,  and  in  the  cathedral  there  is  a  wealth 
of  sculpturi:  to  reward  the  student  of  this  art  who  visits 
them  ;  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Breda  there  arc  many 
interesting  works.  The  terra-cotta  dccoratinn  of  the  Ospe- 
dalc excels  all  other  works  of  this  sort  in  upper  Italy,  and 
the  immense  facade  of  this  edifice  is  a  marvel  in  its  way 
(Figs.  8g,  QO).  The  differences  between  this  hoHpital  and 
the  wonderful  Milan  Cathedral  afford  a  remarkable  contrast 
in  works  of  the  same  period. 

Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo,  or  Omodeo  (1447-1520), 
was  born  on  a  Farm  near  the  Curtosa  of  Pavia.  When  but 
nineteen  years  old  his  name  appears  as  one  of  those  who 
were  employed  upon  this  splendid  edifice,  and  the  records 
of  his  payments  show  that  his  work  was  well  considered, 
even  then.  Omodeo  was  undoubtedly  the  best  sculptor  of 
his  time  in  all  Lombardy,  and  his  sculptures  in  the  Collconi 
Chapel  at  Bergamo  would  be  sufficient  to  make  any  artist 
famous.  The  whole  work  may  be  called  his,  for  he  de- 
signed the  building  and  the  sculptures  of  the  fa^de.  which 
are  in  the  richest  style  of  the  Renaissance  ;  there  are  statu- 
ettes, coloncttes,  busts,  medallions,  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
wherever  a  flat  surface  exists  it  is  divided  into  diamond- 
shaped  slabs  of  colored  marbles.  The  portal  is  very  much 
ornamented  :  on  each  side  of  the  rose  window  above  this 
entrance  there  arc  busts  of  Ca:sar  and  Augustus  in  contrast 
with  numbers  of  angels*  heads  not  far  away.  There  are 
bas-reliefs  representing'  children  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  whole  front  of  the  chapel,  with  its 
numerous  pilasters  and  coloncttes,  has  been  compared  to  a 
gigantic  organ,  by  Mr.  Perkins,  in  his  "  Italian  Sculptors." 

Of  the  interior  decoration  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
much  In  Onjodco's  style,  though  the  monument  to  Col- 
leoni,  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
German  sculptors,  and  to  have  been  done  after  Omodeo  left 
Bergamo. 
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At  Pavia,Omodeo  succeeded  Guiniforte  as  chief  architect 
of  the  Ccrtosa,  and  designed  the  facade,  which  was  made 
by  him  and  his  successors.  The  bas-relief  of  the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  which  is  on  the  front  of  the  high-altar 
here,  is  the  work  of  Omodeo.  At  Cremona  and  at  Isola 
Bella  he  executed  some  monuments,  but  at  length,  in  1490, 
he  began  liJs  work  on  the  Catlietlral  of  Milan.  Here  a 
cupola  was  commenced  after  his  model  and  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  It  was  partly  done  doubts  of  its  soltdtt)' 
were  expressed,  and  Omodeo  was  commanded  to  leave  it 
and  design  the  north  door  to  the  cathedral.  He  also  con- 
structed the  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  through  an 
elegant  Gothic  turret,  where  the  medallion  portrait  of 
Omodeo  may  be  seen.  It  has  since  been  proved  that  the 
cupola  of  Omodec  was  solid  enough,  for  it  has  sustained 
the  spire  wliich  was  put  upon  it  in  1772  ;  but  he  was  tor- 
mented concerning  it  in  many  ways,  and  died  without  justi- 
fication. 

Omodeo  stands  at  tlic  head  of  northern  Italian  sculptors 
in  his  de:><terous  use  of  his  chisel  ;  his  case  in  composition 
and  his  skill  in  the  management  of  drapery  would  have 
made  him  eminent ;  but  the  effect  of  all  these  good  qualities 
was  injured  by  his  mannerism,  and  the  fact  that  his  stand- 
ard of  beauty  was  not  a  higli  one.  This  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  in  Lombardy  an  artist  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  the  remains  of  classic  art,  and  this 
one  circumstance  very  largely  excuses  the  inferiority  of  the 
northern  sculptors  to  those  of  Tuscany,  whose  taste  had 
been  much  improved  by  close  study  o(  ancient  plastic  art. 

Tliere  are  many  sculptors  mentioned  as  having  done 
some  part  of  the  work  upon  the  Milan  Cathedral,  but  very 
fgw  are  known,  except  by  casual  remark.  CRISTOKORO 
S01.AKI,  called  "  IL  GOBBO.  or  DEL  GoBBO,"  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  and  yet  we  know  almost  nothing  of  his 
history  until,  in  1490,  he  was  so  disappointed  when  Omo- 
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eo  was  made  architect  of  the  cathedral  instead  of  himself 
that  he  went  to  Venice,  and  remained  there  during  several 
>*ears. 

After  a  time  Solnri  was  appointed  ducal  sculptor  to 
Ludovico  Moro,  and  the  monument  which  he  erected  to 
Beatrice  d'Este  was  one  of  his  principal  works.  When 
Ludovico  lost  his  power  Solari  went  to  Rome,  and  remained 
until  he  was  recalled  to  Milan  to  execute  sculptures  for  the 
cathedral.  He  was  very  independent  in  his  reply,  and 
refused  to  go  unless  his  conditions  were  complied  wich  ; 
one  of  these  conditions  was  that  he  should  not  be  under  the 
direction  of  any  one,  but  should  select  his  marbles  and  his 
subjects  to  please  himself.  The  statues  he  made  arc  not  as 
fine  a-s  we  might  expect  them  to  be  after  this  beginning  ; 
however,  he  was  at  length  appointed  head  architect.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  new  model  for  a 
cupola,  and  then  suddenly  his  name  ceases  to  appear  upon 
the  registers. 

The  Cathedral  of  Como  is  another  of  those  vast  edifices 

hich  afforded  opportunities  for  artists  to  make  themselves 
famous.     The  principal  part  of  the  facade  to  this  cathedral 
ornamented  by  Tommaso  aiid  J.\copo  Rodari.     The 

rst  was  at  one  time  architect  of  the  cathedral,  and  together 
they  executed  a  large  portion  of  the  sculptures.     Their  best 
rk  was  in  the  ornamental  parts. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  both  In  the  states  of  the 
Church  and  in  Naples,  there  are  many  works  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  were  executed  by  artists  from  Florence  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Thus  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said 
concerning  sculpture  in  Southern  Italy  during  this  period, 
since  the  works  which  arc  not  by  foreign  artists  arc  in  the 
same  style  as  theirs  ;  for  the  native  sculptors  copied  those 
from  Central  and  Northern  Italy,  and  no  great  progress  or 
original  manner  can  be  found  in  these  southern  districts. 
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SCULPTURE    IN  GERMANY,  TRANCE,  ENG1*ANI>,  AJO)   SPAIN, 
FROM    1450  TO    155a 

IK  Italy,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  much  advanced  by  the  fact  that  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  its  growth  the  architecture  of  the  country  was 
largely  an  imitation  of  Gruek  architecture  ;  and  as  the  same 
artist  was  frequently  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter,  edi- 
fices were  designed  with  the  purpose  of  placing  the  works 
of  the  sculptor  in  the  most  favorable  positions. 

Ill  the  countries  north  of  Italy  sculpture  had  no  such  aid 
or  advantages.  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture  was  a  hin- 
drance to  the  sculptor^  whose  works  were  combined  with  it. 
The  Gothic  construction  afforded  no  broad,  generous  spaces 
for  sculpture  ;  all  pliistic  work  must  be  confined  in  limited 
spaces  between  columns  and  baldachins,  or  in  arched 
niches,  or  between  narrow  flutings ;  and  though  something 
had  been  done  to  vary  the  upright  stiffness  of  the  statues 
of  its  earliest  days,  there  was  no  freedom  for  the  realistic 
and  natural  tendencies  of  the  Kenai&sancc  art  to  develop  in.   M 

Another  advantage  on  the  side  of  Italian  art  was  the  " 
fact  that  Italy  was  a  land  of  grace  and  beauty  ;  its  people 
were  more  refined  in  manner,  more  elegant  and  picturesque  ■ 
in  their  costumes  than  were  those  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
all  the  influences  surrounding  the  Italian  artist  were  far 
more  favorable  to  a  development  of  his  artistic  nature  than 
rvcre  those  of  France  or  Germany.     Then,  too,  the  remains 
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of  antHjuc  art  which  were  within  reach  of  the  Italian 
sculptor  were  quite  shut  off  from  others.  For  all  these  and 
other  reasons  the  sculpture  of  the  iiortli  wa*  more  tardy  in 
taking  on  the  better  spirit  and  form  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
as  a  whole  it  never  became  as  pleasing  to  most  people  as 
was  the  sculpture  of  Italy. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  sculptor 
Claux  .Sluter  antl  his  work  at  Dijcm  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  desire  which  he  showed  to  make  his  figures  like 
the  men  they  represented,  and  a  general  study  of  nature 
rather  than  of  older  works  of  sculpture,  had  much  cflect 
upon  the  sculpture  of  his  time,  and  gradually  became  much 
exa^jyeratcd.  German  sculptors  tried  not  only  to  make 
exact  portraits  of  the  fafcs  and  heads  of  their  figures,  but 
they  gave  the  same  attention  to  imitating'  every  detail  of 
costume  and  every  personal  peculiarity  of  the  model  from 
which  they  worked.  This  tended  to  weaken  and  narrow 
tlicir  own  dcsij;ns,  and  the  whole  efTcct  of  their  work  is 
fantastic  and  exaggerated — an  effect  quite  opposed  to  the 
noble  and  harmonious  treatment  of  the  whole  which  the 
best  Italian  masters  strove  to  attain. 

The  attempt  to  produce  startling  effects  in  German  art 
made  such  subjects  as  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Martyrdoms  of  the  Saints  to 
be  constantly  repeated,  and  many  reliefs  arc  overloaded 
with  such  details  as  may  very  properly  be  used  in  painting, 
and  which  belong  to  puiunsquc  art.  but  which  take  away 
the  dignity  and  calm  grandeur  which  should  make  the  spirit 
of  sculpture.  Kut  there  is  one  feature  of  German  sculpture 
at  this  time  which  appeals  to  our  sympathy — that  is,  the 
deep,  earnest  feeling  which  ]>crvade5  it,  and  which  con- 
stantly tried  new  methods  of  expression. 

In  Germany  there  were  guilds  or  trade-associations,  and 
the  members  of  these  guilds  were  allowed  to  work  in  the 
special  branch  only  of  sculpture  which  belonged  to  their 
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company,  so  that  this  art  was  divided  by  more  tixed  lines 
than  in  Italy,  where,  in  truth,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  the  Florentine  school  was  a  supreme  power,  and  its 
sculptors,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  in  as  many  sorts  of 
sculpture  as  pleased  them. 

The  schools  of  Germany  were  far  more  independent  of 
each  other,  and  the  entire  organization  of  art  in  Germany 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  effects  of  the  architecture  of 
Germany  was  to  drive  the  sculptors  to  seek  for  such  work 
as  had  no  relation  to  architecture,  and  an  important  result 
from  this  was  the  great  attention  which  they  paid  to  wood- 
carving ;  indeed,  this  was  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  Ger- 
man sculptors  for  many  years.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  importance  of  this  art  in  Germany  was 
far  greater  than  those  of  bronze-casting  or  stone  sculpture. 

The  principal  works  in  wood-carving  were  the  altars, 
which  finally  came  to  be  colossal  in  size,  and  with  their 
multitude  of  reliefs,  statuettes,  and  ornaments  were  marvel- 
lous monuments  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  wood- 
carvers.  The  reliefs  in  these  works  are  usually  arranged  on 
landscape  backgrounds,  and  so  much  resemble  pictures  in 
many  ways  that  the  colors  and  gilding  which  were  freely 
used  on  them  do  not  seem  out  of  place,  and  it  appears  to 
be  quite  natural  that  wood-carvers  should  often  have  been 
painters  also. 

The  Swabian  school,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was 
Ulm,  was  the  earliest  to  adopt  tlie  new,  realistic  style. 
There  are  works  by  Swabian  artists  which  show  this  ten- 
dency as  early  as  1431.  Joro  Svrlik,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  centur>',  was  an  eminent 
wood-carver,  and  as  he  did  not  color  his  works  he  can  be 
better  judged  as  a  sculptor  than  he  could  be  if  the  effect  of 
the  whole  depended  partly  upon  painting.  The  choir-stalls 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Ulm  and  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
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ace,  called  "  Fisclikastcn,"  arehis  most  important  works; 

ul  a  singing-desk,  now  in  the  museum,  and  other  lesser 
[pieces  arc  also  excellent  examples  of  his  style.  The  choir- 
stalls  have  an  immense  number  o(  figures  and  a  mass  o( 
ornament,  which  made  them  far  richer  than  any  such  work 

f  an  earlier  date,  and  none  that  have  since  been  made 
iiiavc  equalled  them.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  they  were 
completed  in  four  years,  and  yet  there  arc  no  marks  of 
haste  upon  the  work.     The  figures  are  dignified  and  grace- 

Ifu),  the  faces  delicate  and  expressive,  the  hands  well 
formed,  and  a  beauty  of  design  and  execution  marks  the 
wliulc.  The  lower  figures,  which  come  nearest  the  eye,  are 
finer  than  those  which  are  higher  up,  so  that  a  unity  of 
effect  is  preserved  throughout  the  whole.  He  sometimes 
^^took  occasion  to  give  touches  of  humor  in  his  works,  and  in 
^ntheae  stalls  he  introduced  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his 
^^wifc. 

^^  The  '■  Fischkastcn"  is  sculptured  in  stone,  and  has  three 
^Btnights  upon.it  which  appear  to  be  boldly  advancing,  as  if 
about  to  step  off  and  walk  away.  Other  works  by  this 
^^mastcr  are  less  important,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  that  arc 
^Hcalled  by  his  name  are  really  his  own.  J6rg  Syrlin,  the 
^^nounger,  trained  by  his  father,  adopted  his  style,  and  be- 
^^Eame  an  execlletit  artist. 

^f      We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  Swabian  sculptures 
in  detail.     Fine  works  exist  in  Tiefenbronn,  Rothenburg, 
Blaubcuren,   Herrenberg,  Gmtind,  Ravcnsburg,  and  many 
I       other  places. 

^K  The  influence  of  the  Swabian  school  was  very  wide  ;  it 
^^;an  be  traced  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  even  in  Switzerland.  Austria,  and  Bavaria. 
Swabian  artists  were  often  summoned  to  adjacent  provinces, 
and  thus  did  much  work  away  from  their  homes.  The 
reh'efs  upon  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance  were 
executed  by  Simon  Hayder,  a  Swabian,  in  1470.     The  akar 
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of  the  cathedral  at  Chur  was  the  work  of  Jacob  Rrtsch, 
another  Swabian  masti:r,  who  thus  labored  on  the  vcry 
boundary  of  Italy,  The  school  at  Augsburg  wzs  the  sec- 
ond Swabian  school  in  importance,  and  much  influence 
went  out  from  that  centre,  though  its  sculptures  were  not 
as  fine  as  those  of  Uim. 

In  sonic  casc5  fine  old  sculptures  still  exist  in  the 
churches  and  other  places  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Again  we  find  them  either  whole,  or  in  ^larts,  in  museums 
to  which  they  have  been  removed  when  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  made,  or 
when  they  were  replaced  by  more  modem  works.  So  few 
facts  are  known  concerning  them  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  do  more  than  repeat  descriptions  of  the  subjects 
they  represent  ;  and  this  is  neither  profitable  nor  entertain- 
ing in  a  book  of  this  kind  ;  therefore  I  shall  row  speak  only 
of  such  artists  as  have  left  some  record  behind  them,  and  of 
works  whose  authorship  can  he  given. 

Veit  Stoss,  M'ho  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  an  eminent  wood-carver.  Very  little 
is  known  about  him.  His  name  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
Wit  Stwosz,  and  Cracow  and  Nuremberg  both  claim  to 
have  been  his  birthplace.  But  it  is  now  believed  that 
he  was  born  in  Nuremberg,  as  it  is  known  that  in  1477  he 
gave  up  his  citizenship  there  and  went  to  Cracow,  and  in 
1496  he  paid  a  small  sum  to  be  again  made  a  citizen  of 
Nuremberg. 

We  also  know  that  his  reputation  as  a  man  was  not 
good.  In  a  Nuremberg  decree  he  is  called  a  "  reckless  and 
graceless  citizen,  who  has  caused  much  uneasiness  to  the 
honorable  council  and  the  whole  town."  He  was  convicted 
of  crimes  for  ^vhich  he  should  have  sulTcced  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  changed,  and  he  was  branded  :  both  cheeks 
were  pierced  with  a  hot  iron.  After  this  he  broke  the  oath 
he  had  taken  to  the  city,  and  joined  her  enemies  in  plotting 
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against  her  ;  he  was  subsequently  imprisoned,  and  at  lits 
death,  in  1 533,  he  was  very  old  and  perfectly  blind. 

It  seems  almost  like  a  contradiction  to  say  that  this 
master  was  one  ol  the  most  tender  in  fccUng  of  all  the 
wood-carvers  of  his  time,  lie  was  especially  successful  in 
representing  the  purity  of  the  Madonna  and  of  youthful 
saints.  His  princii)al  works  arc  in  the  churches  of  Cracow 
and  Nuremberg.  In  the  Kraucnkirchc  at  Cracow  the  high- 
altar,  a  part  of  the  stalls  in  the  choir,  and  some  other 
sculptures  are  his.  In  Nuremberg  his  best  works  arc  a  ba»- 
rehcf  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  prcscrx-cd  in 
tlie  Burgkapelle  ;  the  great  Madonna  statue,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Kraucnkirchc  in  15041  and  the  colossal 
Angel's  Salutation,  which  is  suspended  in  the  choir  of  the 
Church  of  St.  I-aurcncc.  This  last  is  an  unusual  and  im- 
portant work.  The  angel  appears  as  if  flying,  and  the 
drapery  is  much  inflated  ;  the  Virgin  is  queenly  and  majes- 
tic, yet  graceful ;  all  around  are  medallions  in  which  arc 
represented  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin.  The  style  of 
these  reliefs  is  charming  if  we  except  the  drapery  ;  that  has 
the  faults  of  the  time,  and  is  bad  in  style  ;  but  the  female 
heads  are  all  that  we  could  ask  ;  the  whole  design  is  dis- 
tinct, and  few  reliefs  could  surpass  these  in  simple  beauty 
and  genuine  artistic  feeling. 

Another  remarkable  work  of  his  is  a  panel  of  roses,  now 
in  the  Itui^kapelle.  The  panel  is  seven  feet  high  by  live 
wide  ;  more  than  half  of  this  is  covered  by  a  wreath  of 
roses  ;  there  arc  besides  four  rows  of  small  half-length 
figures  arranged  round  a  cross  of  St.  Anthony,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Last  Judgment,  scenes  in  the  history- of  man 
from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  and  many 
other  saints  and  like  subjects  in  bits  of  reliefs,  which  fill  up 
all  spare  spaces.  The  style  is  very  distinct,  and  the  dra- 
peries better  in  this  work  than  in  others  from  his  hand. 

There  arc  other  works  in   Nurcmbci^  and  elsewhere 
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which  are  attributed  to  Vcit  Stoss,  but  these  that  arc 
known  to  be  his  arc  quite  enough  to  establish  his  fame  as  a 
gifted  artist  and  a  remarkable  sculptor  for  his  time. 

Though  Stoss  is  aniong  the  early  masters  of  Nuremberg, 
it  is  yet  true  that  others  had  been  at  work  while  he  was  in 
Cracow,  and  the  way  !iad  been  prepared  for  him  and  his 
work  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city  In  1496.  Among 
the  most  active  artists  in  Nuremberg  was  MicilAEL  Wohl- 
gemuth (1454-1519),  who  is  generally  considered  as  a 
painter  only ;  but  wc  know  that  he  made  contracts  for 
entire  works  in  which  sculpture  and  painting  are  combined, 
and  must  liave  had  the  oversiglit  oi  tlie  wbule  ;  and  in  this 
view  it  is  proper  to  mention  this  master's  name.  The 
altars  at  Halter  Cross  Chapel,  Nuremberg,  one  at  Zwickau, 
another  at  Schwabach,  and  that  of  the  llcilsbronn  Monas- 
tery, near  Nuremberg,  arc  all  ascribed  to  Wohlgemuth. 

Albri-XIIT  Duri-R(147I-I52B),  who  wasoneof  the  great 
masters  of  tht;  world,  was  an  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  and  sculpture  was 
less  practised  by  him  than  other  arts ;  yet  the  few  works  of 
his  which  remain  are  much  valued. 

Dtlrer  probably  executed  his  carvings  about  1510-1520. 
In  the  Rritish  Museum  there  is  a  relief  of  the  Birth  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  purchased  in  the  Nether- 
lands more  than  eighty  years  since  for  $2500.  It  is  cut  in 
a  block  of  crcam-culorcd  stone,  seven  and  one  half  by  five 
and  one  half  inches  in  size,  and  is  a  wonderful  work.  The 
companion  piece,  which  represents  the  smic  saint  I'reach- 
ing  in  tlic  Wilderness,  is  in  the  Bnmswick  Museum,  where 
there  is  also  an  "  Eccc  Homo"  carved  in  wood. 

Diirer  executed  many  little  carvings  in  stone,  ivory,  and 
boxwood,  and  the  existing  ones  are  seen  in  various  collec- 
tions in  Germany.  It  is  quite  probable  that  others  are  in 
private  hands. 

There  are  in  Nuremberg  many  most  excellent  wood- 
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carvings  by  unknown  masters ;  one  who  cares  for  this  art  is 
well  repaid  for  a  visit  to  this  old  city,  and,  indeed,  this  is 
true  of  other  old  German  towns.  Bamberg;,  Marburg-, 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  Dortmund,  Italle,  and  many  other 
towns  have  riches  in  this  kind  of  art. 

The  stone  sculpture  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  of  less  importance  than  the  wood-carving  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  period.  Tlie  exteriors  of  the  churches  and 
other  edifices  erected  at  tins  time  had  but  little  sculptural 
ornament,  and  that  consisted  principally  of  traceries  and 
figures  in  geometric  designs.  Some  small  detached  works, 
such  as  fonts,  pulpits,  or  fountains,  were  made  in  stone,  but 
the  chief  use  of  stone  sculpture  was  for  monuments  to  the 
dead. 

Adam  Krafft  (about  1430-1507),  of  whose  early  history 
almost  nothing  is  known,  is  a  very  important  master  of  this 
time,  and  his  principal  works  add  another  charm  to  the  city 
of  Nuremberg.  A  remarkable  scries  of  works  by  Krafft  are 
the  Seven  Stages,  or  seven  bas-reliefs  placed  on  the  way  to 
the  Johannis  Cemetery,  the  designs  representing  the  seven 
falls  of  Christ  on  his  way  to  Golgotha. 

These  reliefs  are  much  crowdc<l.  and  the  only  part  that 
i«  at  all  idealized  is  the  figure  of  Christ ;  that  is  noble  and 
calm  in  effect,  and  the  drapery  is  simple  and  dignified. 
The  other  figures  arc  coarse  and  dressed  like  the  Nurem- 
bergers  of  the  time  in  which  Krafft  lived. 

In  the  churches  of  St.  Sebatd  and  St.  Laurence  and  in 
the  Frauenkirche  there  are  other  splendid  works  of  Krafft, 
and  in  some  dwelling-houses  of  Nuremberg  there  are 
sculptures  of  his.  A  Madonna  on  the  houses,  1306,  in  the 
MirschelgasM,  is  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps  the  very  best  in 
all  Germany.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  by  Krafft 
or  not.  but  it  has  a  purity  and  nobleness  that  scarcely  any 
other  German  sculptor  attained. 

That  Krafft  had  a  sense  of  humor  is  shown  by  a  bas- 
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relief  above  the  entrance  to  the  I'ublic  Scales.     Tlic  wcighe" 
stands  observing  the  beam,  and  beneath  it  is  written.  "  To 
thyself  as  to  others."     Another  man  adds  a  weight  to  one 
scale,  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  taxed  puts  his  hand  into 
his  nionty-biiy  very  reluctantly. 

Perhaps  his  most  artistic  work  was  the  tabernacle  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Laurence.  It  is  sixty-four  feet  high  ;  the 
lower  part  is  supported  by  the  kneeling  figures  of  Krafft 
and  two  of  his  associates.  Above  this  rises  a  slender  Gothic 
pyramid  ornaiiientcd  with  bas-reliefs  and  statuettes.  He 
was  employed  upon  this  tabernacle  from  1496  to  1500.  It 
is  believed  that  a  "  Hurial  of  Christ,"  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Johannis  Cemetery,  was  his  latest  work,  and  executed  in 
1507,  the  year  in  whicli  he  died,  in  the  hospital  of  Schwa- 
bach.  KralTt  led  a  most  industrious  life,  and  w;is  si>  skilful 
a  workman  that  he  could  work  with  his  left  hand  as  readily 
as  with  his  rij^ht. 

TiLMAN  l{ii;MEN'SCiiNF.ini-R  was  an  important  sculptor, 
born  at  Ostcrodc,  in  the  ITartz  Mountains,  probably  about 
1460.  In  14S3  he  went  to  WUrzburg,  and  was  elected  to 
one  honorable  office  after  another,  until,  in  1520,  he  was 
head  burgomaster.  After  tfae  Peasants'  War,  in  1525.  he 
was  ih'pris'ed  of  his  office  ;  he  lived  but  six  years  after  this, 
and  kcjit  himself  in  close  retirement,  not  even  practising 
his  art. 

His  sculptures  arc  mostlj-  in  stone,  and  are  quite  numcr* 
OU9  in  Wiirzburg  and  its  vicinity.  His  monument  to  the 
Knight  Eberhard  von  Grumbach,  in  the  church  at  Rinipar, 
was  probably  his  earliest  im]>ortant  work.  In  it  he  has 
contrived  to  express  strength  and  bravcrj'  of  character  in 
spite  of  the  stiff  costume,  ever>"  detail  of  which  is  worked 
out  (Fig.  91). 

I"  '495  Hiemenschneider  received  the  important  com- 
mission to  erect  in  Bamberg  Cathedral  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  the  Emperor  Heinrich  II.  and  his  wife  Kunigtindc. 
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This  occupied  him  until  1513,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of 
his  skill.  The  figures  of  the  two  royal  personages  lie  upon 
a  large  sarcophagT.is  ;  the  statues  arc  more  than  Hfc-sizc,  and 
arc  dressed  in  the  fantastic  costume  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Upon  the  sides  of  the  sarcophaj^us  are  five  reliefs, 
representing  as  many  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  emperor 
and  empress.  The  monuments  and  religious  subjects  ex- 
ecuted by  tiiis  sculptcir  are  very  numerous.  In  the  cliurch 
at  Maidbrunn  there  is  a  relief  representing  the  "  I-amcnta- 
tion  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ,"  which  is  probably  his 
latest  work.  It  is  cut  from  sandstone,  and  the  figure  of 
Nicodcmus  is  believed  to  be  the  sculptor's  own  portrait. 

We  give  here  four  figures  from  the  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  The  really  splentUd  sculp- 
tures were  the  work  of  Nicolaus  Kiinz,  and  from  their  style 
seem  to  belong  to  about  1520.     They  show  the  influence  of 


Fig.  f/i. — JusTicR. 


FlQ.  95.— The  TmiBK  Wisr  VitoiMX. 


such  artists  as  the  painters  Nicolaus  Manuel  (M&t- 1531)  and 
Hans  Holbein  (about  1459-1524).  The  statues  of  the  Wise 
and   Foolish  Virgins  are  fine,  and  that  of  Justice,  whose 
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pose  is  full  of  grace,  and  whose  almost  transparent  garment 
is  an  exquisite  work,  affords  an  excetlent  illustration  of  th* 
most  pleasing  sculpture  of  this  period  (Figs.  92,  93). 

Another  art,  wliicli  jiaii  its  ]iea<i(juartcrs  at  Nurnnberj; 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  bronze-casting,  and  its  chief 
master  was  the  famous  Peter  Vischer,  who  was  the  son 
of  another  brasicr,  Hkrmann  Vischer.  The  date  of  Peter 
Vischcr's  birth  is  given  as  [460,  and  he  was  admitted  to  be 
a  master  in  his  art  in  1489.  Five  years  later  than  this  he 
was  summoned  to  Heidelberg  together  with  a  sculptor, 
Simon  I.amberger,  to  aid  the  Elector  Philip  with  advice 
and  skill.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  work  which  Vischer 
did  there. 

Vischcr's  foundry  at  Nuremberg  enjoyed  a  great  fame, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  it  from  far  and  near.  No  doubt  a 
great  many  monuments  were  cast  here  which  were  not  de- 
signed by  Vischer  at  all.  His  works  were  numerous,  but  [ 
shall  only  de.fcribe  hi^  masterpiece,  which  was  the  shrine  or 
tomb  of  St.  Scbald,  and  occupied  Peter  Vischer  from  1508 
to  1519.  he  being  assisted  by  his  five  sons.  The  son  Peter 
was  admitted  as  a  m;istcr  In  the  thimble  trade  in  1527. 
Hans  was  called  '*  the  caster,"  and  seems  to  have  superin- 
tended the  car\'ing  of  models  ;  Hermann  went  to  Italy  and 
brought  home  <lcsigns  and  models  j  and  Jacob  and  Paul 
seem  to  have  had  no  special  departments.  Ketwccn  1495 
and  1508  so  little  was  recorded  of  Peter  Vischer  that  it 
leads  to  the  belief  that  these  years  must  have  been  given  to 
study  and  to  the  improvement  which  the  tomb  of  St.  Scbald 
showj  over  the  work  of  the  monument  to  Archbishop  Ernst, 
in  the  Magdeburg  Cathedral,  which  was  done  in  1495. 

The  bones  of  St.  Sebald  had  been  inclosed  in  a  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  work  requireii  of 
Vischer  was  a  fitting  tomb  for  such  precious  and  honored 
relics,  for  St.  Sebald  is  the  special  patron  saint  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  dwelt  in  a.  cell  near  that  city.     His  legend  relates 
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that  he  was  ihe  son  of  a  Danish  king,  who  came  to  Ger- 
many as  a  missioiiarv'  and  settled  at  Nuremberg,  where  he 
did  many  miraculous  works  of  charity.     On  one  occasion. 


Fio.  94.— Town  OF  St.  SebALD.    JS>  A*r  yitrJktr,    JVurmitrr. 

during  very  cold  weather,  he  is  said  to  have  found  a  family 
nearly  frozen  and  without  fuel ;  he  commanded  them  to 
bring  the  icicles  hanging  from  the  roof  and  make  a  fire  of 
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them.  They  obeyL'd,  and  were  thus  warmed.  Many  such 
wondcra  arc  told  of  him,  and  Vischcr  in  his  statue  makes 
him  to  appear  as  a  pilgrim,  with  shell  in  hat,  staff,  rosary 
and  \vallt:t,  while  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  model  of  a  church 
intended  to  represent  that  in  which  the  tomb  is  erected. 
This  CliurcU  of  St.  Sebald  is  now  used  fur  the  Lutheran  ser- 
vice, and  the  shrine  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 

(I^'g-  94-) 

The  architecture  of  this  remarkable  work  is  of  the  richest 
style  of  Gothic,  and  the  whole  of  it  1^9  in  bronze,  except 
that  the  oaken  sarcophagus  is  encased  in  silver  plates. 
This  rests  beneath  a  fret-work  canopy  supported  on  slender 
pillars.  There  is  an  abundance  of  ornament  everywhere, 
but  the  close  examination  of  its  detail  shows  beauty  and 
fitness  in  everj*  part.  For  example,  il 
we  compare  the  statue  of  the  saint,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  shrine  most  exposed,  with 
the  statue  of  Vischer  himself,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  end,  we  shall  sec  how  the 
saint,  with  his  symbols  and  his  flowing 
drapery,  is  an  ideal  work,  and  seems  to 
be  advancing  with  authority  and  the  air 
which  befits  the  son  of  a  king,  while 
Vischer,  with  his  round  cap,  leather  apron, 
and  German  face,  is  simply  the  representa- 
tion of  a  worker  bent  upon  doing  his  best 

(Fig-  95)- 

The  sarcophagus  rests  upon  a  base 
on  which  are  four  reliefs  of  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  saint,  all  in  the  purest 
manner  of  the  time.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents the  burning  of  the  icicles  recounted  above  (Fig.  g6). 

This  base  and  sarcophagus  and  the  fret-work  above  it 
form  the  centre  of  the  tomb.     Then  outside  of  this  are 


Fig.  95.— Peter 
ViseiiEK's  Statue. 
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eight  pillars  supporting  a  baldachin,  or  canopy,  in  the  richly 
ornamented  Romanesque  style,  and  the  combinations  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  decorative  architecture  are  so  skilfully  made 
as  not  tc  offend  our  taste.  Hut  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  chief  beauty  of  this  work  is  the  scries  of  the  figures 
of  the  apostles,  which  are  upon  the  pillars.  They  arc  slen- 
der in  proportion,  graceful!}'  draped,  and  buar  their  distinc- 
tive symbols.  They  arc  perfectly  free  from  the  realism  of 
the  earlier  works  of  Vischer,  and  have  more  of  the  purity 


Fu:.  96. — St.  Skbald  and  tiip.  BrBSivr.  [cin.FS,      fiWA^. 


and  nobleness  of  the  works  of  Ghiberti  than  arc  seen  in  the 
statues  of  any  other  German  artist  of  tliis  age  (Tigs.  97,981, 
Above  the  apostles  arc  figures  of  prophets  and  other 
Biblical  personages  ;  Perseus  and  Hercules  are  also  repre- 
sented, and  other  statues  typify  Strength,  Justice,  Pru- 
dence, and  Moderation.  The  figure  of  the  Infant  Christ  is 
upon  the  centre  of  the  highest,  or  middle  dome-  Between 
the  pillars  at  their  bases  stand  graceful  candelabra,  and  the 
base  itself  rests  upon  snails.  Besides  nil  these  principal 
figures  there  are  almost  numberless  others  and  many  orna- 
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mental  designs.  There  are  harpins,  sirens,  satyTS,  fawns, 
and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  creatures.  The  whole  work  is  full 
of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  north  and  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  south,  and  is  a  most  remarkable  production. 

We  are  told  that  Vischer  was  but  poorly  i>aid  for  this 
labor,  with  all  its  thought  and  skill.  lie  inscribed  upon  it 
these  words  :  ".  .  .  He  completed  it  for  the  praise  of  God 
Almighty  alone,  and  for  the  honor  of  Si.  Sebald,  Prince  of 
Heaven,  by  the  aid  of  pious  persons,  paid  by  their  volun- 
tary contributions. ' '  There 
is  a  satisfaction  in  remem- 
bering that  Vischer  lived 
ten  years  after  this  tomb 
was  completed,  and  must 
have  heard  many  praises  of 
his  work. 

The  later  works  of  Vis- 
cher were  a  few  reliefs  and 
two  important  monuments 
at  Aschaffenburg  and  Wit- 
tenberg. His  sons  Hans 
and  Hermann  executed  a 
few  monuments,  which  are 
done  in  the  manner  of  their 
fatlicr,  but  do  not  equal 
him    in  design    or    finish. 

There  are  numerous  works  which  must  be  regarded  ;is  pro- 
ductions of  Vischer's  studio  and  foundry  of  which  we  can- 
not give  clear  accounts,  not  knowing  whether  they  were  the 
earlier  works  of  the  father,  or  were  executed  by  the  sons  or 
other  pupils,  of  which  he  had  many. 

PA>-KRi\z  Lauenwolf  was  one  o(  Vischer's  pupils, 
and  completed  the  splendid  lattice-work  over  the  Town-hall 
which  the  master  left  unfinished  ;  Labcnwolf  added  some 
ornaments  and  coats  o(-arms  to  il.     In   1350  he  cast  the 


Fig.  97. — PimtK.        Fig,  98, — Joim. 


fountain  in  the  court-yartl  of  t!ie  same  building,  which  is  a 
graceful  and  creditable  work  ;  but  anothcV  fountain  in  the 
vegetable  market,  behind  the  Frauenkirche,  is  truly  orig- 
inal ;  the  water  flows  from  the 
mouths  of  two  geese  held  under 
the  arms  of  a  peasant ;  the  whole 
effect  is  droll  and  unique  (Fig. 

99)-  ^ 

Vou  will  remember  how, 
about  1390.  Claux  Slutcr.  by  his 
works  in  Dijon,  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  ('Vonch  sculpture. 
A  century  and  more  later  this 
art  in  France  w.is  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Italian  masters, 
who  had  been  called  into  France 
by  F.ancis  I.  and  other  patrons 
of  art.  Splendid  works  of  sculp- 
ture were  also  imported  from 
Italy,  and  the  effect  of  the  Ital- 
ian Kcnaissancc,  which  was  so 
plainly  seen  upon  the  painting 
of  France,  was  also  at  work 
upon  its  sculpture. 

Wliere  the  sculptures  were  a 
]}art  uf  an  architectural  decoration,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
choir  screen  in  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  and  other  like 
works,  the  change  was  not  as  complete  as  in  cases  where 
the  work  was  one  of  independent  sculpture,  as  in  monu- 
ments and  statues  to  commemorate  the  dead,  or  in  portrait 
sculpture. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  the  nobility  of  France  at  this 
period  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  desire  to  leave  fine 
monuments  of  themselves,  in  order  to  keep  their  names  in 
memory  in  future  centuries.     In  these  the  Italian  manner 
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was  adopted,  and  tltc  works  when  completed  were  far  more 
splendid  and  ckyanl  tliaii  were  the  corresponding  works  in 
Germany.  IJut  they  have  a  grave  fault,  which  makes  them 
much  less  interesting  than  are  the  German  sculptures  :  they 
are  more  conventional,  less  expressive,  and  far  less  artistic 
in  spirit.  They  impress  one  as  if  the  soft,  Uixurious  court 
atmosphere  had  passed  over  them,  and  taking  away  their 
strong  points,  had  left  them  only  a  general  air  of  being 
wull-brud  and  well-kept  persons,  of  little  importance  to  the 
real  life  of  the  world. 

In  the  Louvre,  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Sculpture,  all 
this  change  can  be  traced,  and  the  traveller  in  France  may 
see  such  monuments  as  wc  refer  to  in  alt  the  cathedrals  and 
most  of  the  churches  all  over  the  country.  Many  of  them 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  one  master.  A  fine  specimen  is 
the  Amboi&e  Monument  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  one  Koulland  de  Roux  and  his 
assistants. 

Jean  Juste  o(  Tours  was  one  of  the  best  French  artists 
of  his  day.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  is  a  monument  to 
two  young  children  of  Charles  VIII,,  which  proves  him  to 
have  had  niucii  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  execution.  The 
sarcophagus  is  covered  with  graceful  designs,  and  on  the  lid 
lie  the  two  babies,  for  the  eldest  was  but  three  years  old. 
The  whole  work  is  exquisite,  and  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction. 

About  1530  Juste  erected  the  splendid  monument  to 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis,  While  the  general  form  of  the  monument  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Visconti  in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia.  the 
figures  of  the  dead  couple  are  quite  different  from  the  Ital- 
ian manner.  Relow  on  a  bier  the  two  nude  bodie.t  arc 
stretched  in  all  the  realism  possible,  and  the  heads  are 
noble  and  touching  in  expression.  Above,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  monument,  where  in  Italy  the  patron  saint  or 
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some  other  figure  usually  is  placed,  the  king  and  queen 
again  appear  ;  they  are  kneeling,  with  full  drapery  about 
them,  while  the  faces  arc  characteristic  and  very  expressive. 
This  monument,  taken  all  in  all,  is  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Frencli  art  of  the  time.  Another  work  by  Juste  now  in  the 
Louvre  is  the  monument  to  Louis  de  Poncher,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Francis  L,  and  his  wife,  Roberta.  These  stat- 
ues are  in  alabaster,  and  were  formerly  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  which  was  built  by  Poncher. 

Pierre  BoKTEMPS  must  have  been  a  fanious  sculptor, 
as  he  was  chosen  to  erect  the  monument  to  Francis  I., 
his  wife  Claude  and  their  three  children.  This  is  also  at 
St.  Denis,  and  is  even  more  fjrand  than  that  to  T-ouis  XIL 
On  the  upper  platform  the  five  figures  arc  kneeling  ;  they 
arc  noble  and  simple,  with  an  air  of  great  repose.  These 
examples  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  religious  sculpture  of 
the  time. 

Secular  subjects  were  unusual.  A  house  in  Bourges  is 
decorated  with  the  figures  of  the  master  and  mistress  above 
the  entrance,  as  if  they  would  speak  a  welcome,  while 
reliefs  of  industrial  scene?,  such  as  might  be  seen  outside 
and  inside  of  the  house,  arc  placed  in  various  positions 
over  the  building  and  in  the  court-yard.  Something  of  a 
like  sort  is  upon  the  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde  at  Rouen, 
where  the  friezes  .show  scenes  between  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VHI.  Biblical  scenes  are  also  distributed  over  the 
building. 

Bruges  is  almost  the  only  city  of  the  Netherlands  thai 
has  any  .sculptures  of  this  period  of  which  one  would  speak. 
Just  at  this  time  the  art  of  that  country  was  painting  pre- 
eminently, and  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  followers  liad  done 
such  things  as  held  the  attention  of  all  to  the  neglect  of 
other  arts.  At  Bruges  in  the  cathedral,  the  Church  of 
St.  Jacques,  and  the  Licbfraucnkirchc  there  arc  some  fine 
monuments,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice  has  a  carved  chim- 
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ncy-piccc  which  is  magnificent,  and  a  work  of  the  highest 
rank. 

In  England  sculpture  was  of  less  account  even  than  in 
the  Netherlands.  One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Pictro  Torrigiano,  after  quarrelling  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  breaking  his  nose,  fled  to  England,  and  his  monument 
of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
erected  in  15  [9,  marks  the  introduction  of  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  into  England.  The  structure  is  of 
black  marble  ;  the  statues  of  the  king  and  queen  are  in  gilt 
bronze,  and  are  grandly  noble  in  design  and  finished  in 
execution.  The  smaller  figures  and  all  the  details  of  the 
monument  are  fine.  The  master  received  ;£'iooo  for  this 
work.  Torrigiano  executed  other  works,  and  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  make  a  monument  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  hut  for  some  reason  he  went  to  Spain 
in  1519  and  never  returned,  as  he  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
quisition three  years  later. 

It  is  probable  that  Torrigiano  may  have  been  led  to 
Spain  by  hearing  of  the  revival  of  art  which  was  taking 
place  there.  Flemish  and  Italian  artists  went  there,  and 
the  influence  of  their  styles  was  felt  by  the  native  masters. 
The  result  was  that  they  brought  forth  a  manner  of  their 
own,  combining  certain  features  of  northern  and  of  south- 
ern art.  and  used  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  The  carved  altars  of  Seville.  T-olcdo,  and 
Burgos  show  how  splendid  this  art  was  ;  and  though  we  can* 
not  trace  the  lives  and  works  of  Spanish  sculptors  as  we 
should  like  to  do,  we  can  be  sure  that  there  were  men 
among  them  equal  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon 
decorative  sculptors. 

This  is  proved  by  the  portals  and  fronts  of  the  churches, 
by  the  highly  ornamented  chapels,  the  wall  niches  and 
choir  screens  of  the  interiors,  while  the  monuments  arc  also 
equal  to  those  of  other  nations.     That  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella  in  the  Church  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  at  Granada, 
is  noble  and  magnificent.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1516,  and  was 
probably  the  work  of  an  Italian  sculptor.  This  monument 
has  a  large  marble  sarcophagus,  with  a  structure  above  it  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  At  the  corners  of  the  sarcophagus 
there  are  griffins  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  on  the 
sides  reliefs  and  statuettes  of  the  Four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ;  on  the  lid  repose  the  figures  of  the  royal  pair,  ex- 
ecuted in  a  grand  and  dignified  simplicity. 
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BY  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntur>-  sculpture  oc- 
cupied a  different  pincc  with  relation  to  architecture 
from  that  which  U  had  held  in  the  previous  centuries  which 
we  have  just  considered.  The  architecture  of  Italy  became 
much  more  ])lain,  and  its  union  with  sculpture  in  any  large 
degree  was  rare. 

Painting,  too,  had  now  an  effect  to  lessen  the  sphere  of 
sculpture.  This  art  was  always  preferred  by  the  Christians, 
as  has  been  shown  before,  and  now,  when  it  had  reached 
most  satisfactory-  heights,  it  was  used  in  many  j^laces  where 
sculpture  had  before  been  placed.  One  important  cxampLe 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  decoration  of  altars  ;  where  bas-reliefs 
had  been  vised  paintings  were  now  preferred,  and  the  end  of 
all  was  that  sculpture  was  limited  to  monuments  and  to  sepa- 
rate pieces — reliefs  or  single  statues  or  groups  of  figures. 

In  some  ways  this  separation  of  the  arts  was  a  benefit  to 
all.  Under  the  old  rule  sculptors  had  often  been  forced  to 
sacrifice  their  design  to  the  needs  of  the  architecture  their 
work  adorned.  At  other  times  they  were  compelled  to  put 
aside  their  own  feeling  and  their  artistic  ideas  as  to  how  a 
subject  should  be  treated,  and  suit  themselves  to  such 
forms  as  were  approved  by  the  particular  priest  or  bishop 
whose  church  they  decorated.     Now.  when  left  to  itself. 
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sculpture  became  more  individual  in  its  expression,  ant 
far  more  free  and  interesting  in  itself.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  works  of  Italian  sculpture  were 
splendid  in  the  extreme.  It  was  dulicatc  and  beautiful ; 
the  drapery  was  made  to  show  the  figure  and  its  natural 
motion,  while  it  added  an  exquisite  grace  to  the  whole ; 
ina.ny  works  of  this  period  were  fine  in  conception,  good  in 
their  arrangement,  and  executed  in  a  noble,  spirited  man- 
ner. Some  critics  believe  that  during  the  first  four  decades 
of  this  era  Italian  sculpture  equalled  the  antique  art  of  the 
Romans.  Otliers  make  1520,  or  the  time  of  Raphael,  the 
limit  to  the  best  epoch  of  this  art ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble thus  to  fix  an  exact  bound  ;  the  important  point  is  that 
this  excellence  was  reached,  and  the  regret  follows  that  it 
could  not  endure  for  a  longer  period. 

A  far  greater  variety  of  subjects  was  represented  in 
this  age  of  sculpture  than  before.  Formerly  the  rule  was 
the  production  of  reh'gious  effects.  Scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  others  from  those  of  the  saints,  or 
the  illustration  of  scriptural  stories,  with  the  portrait  tomb- 
sculpture,  had  been  the  sculptor's  work.  \ow  alt  the 
stories  of  mythology'-  were  studied  as  diligently  as  they  had 
been  in  classic  days,  and  artists  studied  to  clothe  the  pagan 
personages  with  new  forms  ;  and  in  all  this  effort  much  ap- 
peared that  was  original.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  such  sculp- 
ture from  the  hand  of  a  Christian  artist  must  lack  the  imi>or- 
tant  element  of  pure  sincerity.  An  artist  who  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ  could  not  conceive  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  with  all 
the  glorious  attributes,  that  an  ancient  Greek  would  have 
given  to  his  god  of  gods.  In  this  view  the  sculpture  of 
classic  subjects  of  this  sixteenth  century  may  be  said  to 
have  been  two-sided — the  work  illustrated  a  religion  in 
which  the  artist  pleased  his  imagination,  but  for  which  he 
had  no  reverence  or  love.  But  in  spite  of  all  it  was  a 
golden  age,  and  many  of  its  works  are  a  "  joy  forever." 
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Although  the  first  public  work  which  Leonardo  da  Vtnci 
1  at  Milan  was  to  model  an  equestrian  statue.  u'C  can 
scarcely  speak  of  him  as  a  sculptor.  But  the  first  Klorcn- 
tine  of  this  period  whom  I  shall  mention  is  Giovanni 
Fkancksco  Rustic:  (1476-T550),  who  was  a  fellow-pupil 
with  Leonardo  under  Vcroccliio.  Very  few  works  by  this 
master  remain,  but  a  prominent  and  important  one  is  the 
bronze  yroup  above  the  northern  portal  to  the  ]{aptister>- 
at  Florence.  It  represents  the  "  l*reaching  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,"  and  is  grand  in  the 
free  action  of  its  figures.  The 
drapery  is  in  a  pure  style,  very 
much  like  that  of  Ghiberti 
^i'"igs.  100,  loii.  This  work 
was  ordered  by  a  guild  of 
lerchants,  and  they  failed  to 
pay  the  jjrice  which  had  been 
fixed  for  it.  Rustic!  was  so 
embarrassed  by  this  that  he 
undertook  no  more  lar^c 
works,  and  after  the  Medici 
were  expelled  from  Florence 
he  went  into  the  service  of 
Francis  I.  In  France  he  had 
executed  various  works,  and 
was  finally    commissioned   to 

model  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  in  colossal  size, 
when  the  sovereign  died.  Rustici  survived  but  three  years, 
and  wc  are  told  that  he  only  executed  small  worksj  and 
those  "  for  the  most  part  for  the  sake  of  kindness." 

Andrea  Contucci  rJAi.  Monte  San  Saving,  called 
Sansovino  ([460-1529),  was  a  very  important  sculptor,  be- 
cause large  works  were  committed  to  him,  and  his  name 
must  remain  associated  with  them.  Like  Giotto,  Sansovino 
was  a  shepherd-boy,  and  drew  pictures  upon  the  stones  of 


Fro.  100.  Fifi,  101. 

Pharivke.  Lkvite, 
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the  fields.  Like  Giotto,  too,  he  was  sent  to  Florence  to 
study,  and  in  the  school  of  Pallajuolo  made  good  progress. 
When  thirty  years  otd  he  was  appointed  architect  and 
scuiptor  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  After  an  absence  of  ten 
years  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  later  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  Julius  II.  commissioned  him  to  erect  mi^numcnis  to 
the  Cardinals  Rovere  and  Sforza,  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo. 

These  monuments  were  his  best  works,  but  they  cannot 
be  praised.  The  statues  arc  in  positions  which  seem  to  be 
uncomfortable,  ami  there  is  such  a  mass  of  ornament  and 
so  many  statuettes  that  the  whole  has  an  cSect  of  confu- 
sion. 

In  1513  Leo  X.  sent  Sansovmo  to  Lorcto  to  adorn  the 
temple  which  incloses  the  "Casa  Santa"  with  bas-reliefs, 
This  Casa  Santa  is  believed  to  be  the  house  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  horn  at  Nazareth  ;  and  when  the  Saracens 
invaded  the  land  four  angels  arc  said  to  have  borne  the 
house  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  later  to  a  spot  near 
Loreto  ;  but  here  some  brigands  entered  it,  and  again  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  Church  of 
Loreto  ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  1295.  Naturally 
this  "  Casa  Santa"  fa  a  sacred  object  to  at)  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  and  it  is  visited  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  pil> 
grims  each  year. 

The  decoration  of  this  shrine  was  vcr>'  important,  and  an 
honorable  work  for  any  artist.  Sansovino  did  not  execute 
all  the  reliefs,  and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to 
those  he  did  is  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  others 
that  arc  beside  them.  He  was  a  most  skilful  workman, 
and  it  seems  as  if  marble  became  like  wax  under  his  hand  ; 
but  this  very  skill  led  him  to  multiply  his  ornaments,  and 
to  repeat  acanthus  leaves  and  honeysuckle  vines  until  the 
whole  was  a  weariness  and  confusion,  and  conveyed  no 
meaning  or  sentiment  whatever. 
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Sansovino's  most  important  pupil  was  Jacopo  Tatti, 
who,  on  account  of  his  master,  is  called  jACOPo  SaNSOVINO 
X1477-1570).  He  was  born  at 
Florence,  and  wlicn  Andrea  San- 
sovino  returned  from  Portugal 
Jacopo  became  his  pupil.  Early 
in  life  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
there  studied  and  copied  the 
works  of  antiquity  ;  amon^  other 
things  he  made  a  copy  of  the 
Laocoon,  which  was  cast  in 
bronze  at  a  later  time.  Soon 
after  his  return  tn  Florence,  in 
1511,  Jacopo  received  orders  for 
some  works,  but  the  most  im- 
portant statue  which  he  made 
about  this;  time  is  the  Bacchus, 
now  in  the  Uftizi.  In  this  work 
he  showed  how  completely  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  classic 
spirit;  this  Bacchus  is  a  triumph 
in  this  manner,  and  has  been 
called  "the  most  beautiful  and 
spirited  pagan  statue  of  the  Re- 
naissance  period."  It  is  full  of 
gladness,  and  is  simple,  delicate, 
and  beautiful.  The  younjj  god 
is  advancing  and  holding  up  a 
cup,  which  he  re^jards  with  an  ex- 
pression of  delight ;  in  his  right 
hand  he  has  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
from  which  a  Pan  is  eating 
stealthily  (Fig.  !02>. 

In  1 5  [4  Jacopo  Sansovino  was  employed  upon  the  deco- 
rations for  the  visit  of  Leo  X.  to  Florence.     Soon  after  this 


Fig.  10s.— Bactmus. 

Py  J<i<^  Smmtovimo. 
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he  went  again  to  Rome  and  submitted  plans  for  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini,  which  the  Florentines  were 
about  to  erect — for  this  master  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a. 
sculptor.  The  taking  of  Rome  by  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
in  1527,  drove  Sansovino  away  ;  he  went  to  Venice,  intend- 
injj  to  go  to  France,  but  Venice  charmed  him,  and  liis  work 
pleased  the  Venetians,  and  the  result  was  that  from  1529  he 
served  the  Venetians  as  long  as  he  lived.  Ite  was  ap- 
pointed IVotomastro  of  tlie  Ri^public  of  Venice,  and  had  the 
care  of  St.  Mark's,  the  Campanile,  the  Piazza,  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  He  received  a  good  salarj,*,  and  was 
provided  with  a  hand-iome  house  to  live  in. 

He  first  restored  the  cupolas  of  St.  Mark's ;  then  conQ" 
pleted  the  Scviola  dclla  Misericordia  ;  he  next  made  the  in- 
terior of  San  Francesco  delta  Vigna  :  then  the  Zccca,  the 
Fabbriche  Nuove,  and  the  Loggietta  of  the  Campanile.  He 
also  erected  other  churches  and  palaces,  besides  smaller 
sculptural  works.  But  his  architectural  masterpiece  was 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark's.  The  bronze  gate  to  the  Sacristy 
of  St.  Mark's  was  one  of  his  principal  works.  It  is  subject 
to  criticism  as  being  too  crowded  ;  but  It  ts  a  fine  work  and 
full  of  strong  feeling. 

His  statues  are  numerous  and  seen  all  over  Venice  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  proper  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Venetian,  so  thor- 
oughly did  he  adopt  that  city,  and  so  industriously  did  he 
avork  for  it  during  forty  years.  Had  he  remained  in  Flor- 
ence he  might  have  been  a  better  artist ;  the  splendor  and 
luxury  of  the  Venetians  brought  out  corresponding  traits  in 
Jacopo.  and  he  fell  short  of  the  purity  which  the  influence 
of  Florence  might  have  given  him.  He  is  one  of  the  mas- 
ters in  whom  the  sensual  influence  of  the  study  of  pagan 
art  was  fully  manifested.  Many  of  his  subjects  were  mytho- 
logical ;  among  them  were  the  story  of  Phrixos  and  Hellc, 
Mercury,  Apollo,  Pallas,  Mars,  and  Neptune,  the  last  two 
being  colossal  figures  on  the  steps  of  the  Doge's  Palace. 
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Among  the  pupils  and  assQciatcs  of  Sansovino  w.ere 
NlccuLO  Braccini  (1483-1550),  called  IL  Tribolo,  and 
Francesco  SaN(;aI.I,o  (1498-1570),  neither  of  wliom  were 
important  artists,  though  many  works  by  them  are  seen  in 
various  places  in  Italy. 

Bf.nvknuto  Cellini  (1500- 1572)  is  a  far  more  interest- 
ing study  than  were  many  sculptors  of  his  time.  His  life 
was  an  cvcntfu!  one.  and  his  own  account  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  intcrestiny  books  of  its  class  in  existence.  His  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of  bis  family  is  that  "  Julius  Ca;s«ir 
had  a  chief  and  valorous  captain  named  l-iorino  da  CelUno, 
from  a  castle  situated  four  miles  from  Monte  Fiascone. 
This  Fiorino  having  pitclicd  his  camp  below  Fiesole,  where 
Florence  no\v  stands,  in  order  to  be  near  the  river  Arno, 
for  the  convenience  of  llie  anny,  the  soldiers  and  other  per- 
sona, when  they  had  the  occasion  to  visit  him,  said  to  each 
other,  *  Let  us  go  to  Fiorenza,'  which  name  they  gave  to 
the  place  wlierc  they  were  encamped,  jwrtly  from  their 
captain's  name  of  Fiorina,  and  partly  from  the  abundance 
of  flowers  which  grew  there  ;  wherefore  Cajsar,  thinking  it 
a  beautiful  name,  and  considering  flowers  to  be  of  good 
augury,  and  also  wishing  to  honor  his  captain,  whom  he 
had  raised  from  an  humble  station,  and  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached,  gave  it  to  the  city  which  he  founded  on 
that  spot." 

When  this  artist  was  born  his  father  was  quite  old.  and 
named  him  Bcnvenulo,  which  means  welcome,  on  account 
of  his  pleasure  in  the  child  of  his  old  age.  The  father  had 
a  passion  for  music,  and  from  the  iirst  wished  that  his  son 
should  study  this  art  ;  but  the  boy  loved  drawing,  and  was 
dctentuncd  to  l»e  an  artist  ;  llius  his  time  was  divided  be- 
tween these  two  pursuits  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  \vas  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith. 

Ikrnvcnuto  had  a  fiery  temper,  and  when  still  very  young 
he  became  involved  in  so  serious  a  quarrel  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  flee  from  Florence.  He  went  first  to  Siena,  and 
thence  to  Rologna,  and  at  last  back  to  Florence,  where  he 
resumed  his  work.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
became  angry  again  because  his  best  clothes  were  given  to 
his  brother,  and  he  walked  off  to  i'isa,  where  he  remained  a 
year.  He  had  even  then  become  .so  skilful  in  his  art  that 
sf>me  of  his  works  done  there  have  never  been  excelled 
either  in  design  or  execution. 

When  Cellini  was  eighteen,  years  old  Torrigiano  came  to 
Florence  to  engage  artists  to  go  to  England  to  aid  him  in 
some  works  he  was  to  execute.  He  wished  to  liavc  Cellini 
in  the  number  ;  but  Torrigiano  so  disgusted  Benvcnuto  by 
his  boastinf;  of  the  blow  that  he  had  given  Michael  Angelo, 
that  though  he  had  the  natural  youthful  desire  to  travel, 
he  refused  to  be  employed  by  such  a  man  as  Torrigiano. 
We  can  safely  assume  that  this  predisposed  Michael  Angelo 
in  Cellini's  favor,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  friendship 
which  he  afterward  sliowcd  to  the  younger  sculptor. 

From  his  eighteenth  to  his  fortieth  year  Cellini  lived 
mostly  at  Rome.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Clement  VI 1., 
the  cardinals  and  Roman  nobles.  The  I'ope  desired  to 
have  a  cope  button  made  and  a  magnificent  diamond  set  in 
it.  This  jewel  had  cost  Julius  II.  thirty-six  thousand 
ducats.  Many  artists  lent  in  designs  for  this  button,  and 
Clement  chose  that  by  Cellini.  He  used  the  diamond  as  a 
throne,  and  placed  a  figure  of  the  Almighty  upon  it  ;  the 
hand  was  raised  as  if  in  blessing,  and  many  angels  fluttered 
about  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  while  various  jewels  were 
set  aroiind  the  whole.  When  other  artists  saw  the  design 
they  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  executed  successfully  ; 
but  Cellini  made  it  a  perfect  work  of  art  and  of  beauty. 

Cellini  writes  of  himself  as  being  very  active  in  the  siege 
of  Rome.  May  5th,  1527.  He  says  that  he  killed  the  Con- 
stable dc  Hourbon,  who  ted  the  siege,  and  that  he  aoundcd 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  chosen  in  Bourbon's  place. 
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Kd  one  else  saw  him  perform  these  feats.  Cellini  went  to 
the  Pope,  who  was  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  he 
there  rendered  such  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  that 
the  Holy  Father  pardoned  him  for  all  the  sins  into  which 
his  temper  had  led  him — "  for  all  the  homicides  he  had 
committed  or  might  commit  in  the  service  of  the  Apostolic 
Church."  A  few  years  later,  when  Cellini  was  called  upon 
to  talce  part  in  the  defence  of  his  own  city,  he  put  all  his 
property  into  the  care  of  a  friend,  and  stole  away  to  Rome. 

In  1534  Cellini  killed  a  fellow-goldsmith,  called  I'ompeo  ; 
Paul  III.  was  now  Pope  ;  aiul  as  he  nt-eded  the  services  of 
Bcnvcnuto  very  much  he  pardoned  him.  Hut  the  sculptor 
felt  that  he  was  in  ill  favoi-  with  all  about  him.  and  went  to 
i'rancc.  In  about  a  year  he  returned  to  find  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  stealing  some  jewels  which  the  pope  had 
commanded  him  to  take  out  of  their  Kettin^s.  Cellini  was 
held  a  prisoner  nearly  two  years,  but  liis  guilt  was  never 
■proved. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este 
obtained  his  release  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  France  to 
execute  some  work  for  Francis  I.  Cellini  remained  in 
France  fvve  years,  and  received  many  honors  and  gifts  ;  but 
as  Madame  d'Etampcs  and  other  persons  to  whose  advice 
the  king  listened  were  enemies  of  Cellini,  he  never  was 
trt-atcd  as  his  artistic  qualities  merited.  Francis  I.  really 
admired  Cellini,  and  presented  him  with  the  Hfltel  de  Petit 
Ncsle,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  H6tel  de  la 
Monnaie  ;  he  also  made  him  a  lord,  and  on  one  occasion 
expressed  his  fear  of  losing  Iiim,  when  Madame  d'fitampes 
replied,  "  The  surest  way  of  keeping  him  would  be  to  hang 
him  on  a  gibbet." 

Of  all  the  objects  which  Cellini  made  during  his  five 
years  in  France  but  two  remain.  One  is  a  splendid  salt- 
ecltar,  and  the  other  is  a  nymph  in  bronxe,  which  was  made 
/or  the  Palace  of  Fontaineblcau,  and  is  now  in  the  Renais- 
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sance  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  This  salt-cellar  is  now  in 
the  Ambrascr  Gallery  at  Vienna.  The  frie?.c  around  the 
base  has  figures  in  relief  which  represent  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  winds.  The  upper  part  is  made  like  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  from  it  rise  figures  of  Neptune  and 
Cybele.  The  first  is  a  symbol  of  the  salt  of  the  sea,  and 
the  second  of  the  spices  which  the  earth  gives.  The  god  is 
placing  his  arm  or  a  small  ship  intended  for  the  salt,  and  a 
vessel  for  pepper,  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  is  near 
the  goddess.  All  tliis  i^  made  of  fine  embossed  gold,  and 
has  some  touches  of  cnamd-work.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  the  goldsmith's  art  which  remains  from  the  six- 
teenth century. 

In  [  545  Cellini  returned  to  Florence,  and  remained  there, 
with  short  absences,  until  hia  death.  Duke  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici became  his  patron,  and  commissioned  him  to' make  a 
statue  of  Perseus  for  the  Loggia  dc'  Lanzi.  The  ambition 
of  the  artist  was  much  excited  by  the  thought  of  having  his 
work  placed  by  those  of  Donatcllo  and  Michael  Angcio,  and 
all  care  was  taken  from  his  mind,  as  the  Duke  provided  him 
with  a  comfortable  house  and  gave  him  a  salary  sufficient 
for  his  support. 

It  was  nine  years  before  the  statue  was  completed  and 
in  its  place,  and  in  this  time  Cellini  had  suffered  much. 
Baccio  Bandinclli  and  others  were  his  enemies,  and  at 
times  the  Duke  had  been  under  their  influence,  and  M'ould 
not  furnish  the  money  necessary  to  the  work.  Hut  at  last 
all  was  ready  for  the  casting  ;  and  just  at  this  unfortunate 
moment  for  Cellini  to  leave  it  he  was  sckcd  with  a  sc\'crc 
illness  ;  he  was  suffering  much,  and  believed  himself  about 
to  die,  when  some  one  ran  In  shouting,  "  Oh,  Benvenuto. 
your  work  is  ruined  past  earthly  remedy  !" 

Ill  as  he  was  he  rushed  out  to  the  furnace,  to  Bnd  that 
the  fire  was  too  low,  and  the  metal,  being  cool,  had  ceased 
flowing  into  the  mould.     By  almost  superhuman  efforts  he 
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remedied  the  evil,  and 
again  the  bronze  flowed  ; 
he  prayed  earnestly,  and 
when  the  mould  was 
filled  he  writes  :  "  I  fell 
oti  my  knees  and  thanked 
God  with  all  my  heart, 
after  which  I  ate  a  hearty 
meal  with  my  assistants, 
and  it  being  then  two 
hours  before  dawn,  went 
to  bed  with  a  hght  heart, 
and  slept  as  sweetly  as  if 
I  had  never  been  ill  in 
all  my  life." 

When  the  statue  was 
unveiled  Cellini's  predic- 
tion that  it  would  please 
all  the  world  except  Ban- 
dinclli  and  his  friends 
was  fulfilled.  Perseus  is 
represented  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  has  cut 
off  the  head  of  Medusa, 
who  was  one  of  the  Gor- 
gons.  and  had  turned  to 
stone  every  one  who 
looked  at  her.  (Kig.  103.) 

After  the  completion 
of  the  Perseus,  CclHni 
went  to  Rome  for  a  short 
time.  While  there  he 
made  a  bust  of  liindo 
Altoviti  ;  when  i\Iichaci 
Angelo     saw     this     he 
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wrote  :  "  My  Benvenuto,  I  have  long  known  you  as  the  best 
goldsmith  in  the  world,  and  I  now  know  you  as  an  equally 
jjood  sculptor,  through  the  bust  of  Mcsscr  Bindo  Alloviti." 
Cellini  did  no  more  important  works,  though  he  was  always 
industrious,  lie  made  a  crucifix  which  he  intended  for  his 
own  grave,  but  he  gave  it  to  the  Duchess  Eleanora  ;  this 
was  afterward  sent  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  is  now  in  the 
Esc  u  Hal. 

Cellini's  life  was  by  no  means  a  model  one,  but  he  had 
his  good  qualities.  He  took  a  widowed  sister  with  six  chiU 
dren  to  his  home,  and  made  them  welcome  and  happy.  At 
1ns  death  he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata, 
beneath  the  chapel  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke,  and  many 
lienors  were  paid  tu  his  memory. 

His  autobiograpliy  was  so  rich  in  its  use  of  the  Floren- 
tine manner  of  speech  and  so  fine  in  its  diction  that  it  was 
honored  as  an  authority  by  the  Accademia  della  Crusca. 
He  also  wrote  valuable  works  on  the  goldsmith's  art  and 
en  bronze-casting  and  sculpture.  He  wrote  pocma  and 
various  kinds  o(  verses,  but  his  Urge  acquaintance  with 
popes,  cardinals,  kings,  aiti.<s.  and  men  of  letters  makes  his 
story  of  his  life  far  more  interesting  than  his  other  writings. 

The  artists  of  Upper  Italy  were  much  influenced  by- 
Florentine  art,  as  they  had  formerly  been,  and  we  can 
speak  of  no  very  great  sculptor  of  this  century  who  belonged 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  .'\lfonso  Lombardo  (148!^- 
1557)  was  a  native  of  Lucca  ;  his  principal  works  are  seen 
in  Ferrara.  Bologna,  and  Ccsciia. 

Propkrzia  i>e"  Rossi  (1490-1530J  was  bom  at  Bologna. 
and  is  interesting  as  the  one  Italian  sculptress  of  that  time. 
She  was  born  about  a  year  after  her  father  had  returned 
from  the  galleys,  where  he  had  worked  out  a  sentence  of 
ciglitecn  years  for  the  crime  of  manslaughter.  Properzia 
stfcms  to  have  inherited  her  father's  violent  temper,  and 
was  twice  arraigned  in  court.     She  was  very  beautiful  in 
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person,  and  had  a  devoted  lover  in  Antonio  Galcazzo  Mal- 
vasia  de'  Bottigari,  who  did  not  marry  until  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Properzia. 

Propcrzia  studied  drawing  under  Marc  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi,  the  famous  engraver.  She  first  devoted  hcrsdf  to 
the  cutting  of  intaglios,  which,  demanded  an  immense 
amount  of  patient  labor.  There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  gems 
in  the  Uftizi  Gallery,  at  Florence,  a  cherry-stone  carved  by 
Properzia,  on  which  sixty  heads  may  be  counted  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  a  Glory  of  Saints.  Other  like  works  of  hers  exist  in 
the  Palazzo  Grassi,  in  Bologna,  Ilcr  next  work  was  in 
arabesques,  marble  ornaments,  lions,  griffins,  vases,  eagles, 
and  similar  objects. 

Finally  she  essayed  a  bust  of  Count  Guido  Pcpoli ;  it  is 
now  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Petronio,  in  Bologna.  In  the 
same  place  arc  two  bas-reliefs  by  her  hand,  Solomon  receiv- 
ing the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife. 
In  the  chapel  Zainbeccari  in  San  Petronio  there  are  two 
large  figures  of  angels  by  Properzia,  which  are  near  the 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin  by  II  Triliolo.  Her  manner  was 
much  influenced  by  her  contact  with  this  sculptor.  Pro- 
perzia was  employed,  with  other  artists,  to  finish  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  portal  of  San  Petronio,  left  unfinished  by  Jacopo 
dclla  Querela. 

AnTO.VIO  BegaRELLI  (1499-1565),  called  also  AntONIO 
DA  MOUENA,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  a  celebrated 
modeller  in  clay.  It  is  said  that  when  Michael  .Angelo 
visited  Modena  in  1529  he  saw  Begarelli  and  his  works,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Alas  for  the  statues  of  the  ancients,  if  this 
clay  were  changed  to  marble  !"  Begarelli  had  a  school  for 
teaching  design  and  modelling,  and  he  greatly  influenced 
the  manner  of  the  Lombard  school  of  painting.  Its  fore- 
shortening, its  relief  and  grace  are  lat^cly  due  to  him  and 
his  teaching. 

Begarelli  and  Correggio  were  fast  friends,  and  resembled 
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each  other  in  their  conception  of  the  grand  and  beautiful. 
When  Correggio  was  decorating  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Farma,  Begardli  was  at  work  in  the  same  place,  and 
made  many  models  from  which  Correggio  painted  his  float- 
ing figures.  Some  works  by  Begarellj  may  be  seen  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Church 
of  San  Francesco,  at  Modena,  is  one  of  his  best  works.  He 
was  also  employed  in  the  Church  of  San  Benedetto,  in 
Mantua,  and  in  San  Giovanni,  at  Parma. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  works  at  the  Ccrtosa 
at  Pavia  and  in  various  edifices  in  Milan  were  constantly 
carried  on.  Frequently  the  same  sculptors  worked  in  both 
cities,  but  there  Is  no  one  artist  of  great  excellence  among 
them  of  whom  we  can  give  an  account.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  works  in  Venice  and  in  Southern  Italy.  The  travel- 
ler sees  many  pieces  of  sculpture  belonging  to  this  period, 
but  there  arc  no  great  and  interesting  men  whose  story  we 
can  tell  in  connection  with  them,  and  1  shall  now  pass  to  an 
account  of  the  great  Florentine. 

MiciiAKL  Anoelo  Ruonarroti  (]475-i564)  was  born 
in  the  Castle  of  Caprcse,  where  his  father,  Ludovico  Buo- 
narroti, was  stationed  at  that  time,  holding  the  oflice  of 
Podcsta,  or  Governor,  of  the  towns  of  Caprese  and  Chtusj. 
The  Buonarroti  family  held  good  rank  in  Florence,  and  the 
mother  of  the  great  artist  was  also  a  woman  of  good  posi- 
tion. When  his  father  returned  to  Florence  the  child 
Michael  was  left  at  Settignano  upon  an  estate  of  the 
family,  and  was  in  the  care  o(  the  wife  of  a  stone-mason. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  could  use  his  hands  he  drew  picture* 
everywhere  that  it  was  possible,  and  his  nurse  could  show 
many  of  these  childish  drawings  with  which  he  adorned  the 
walls  of  her  house. 

At  a  proper  time  Michael  Angelo  was  removed  to  Flor- 
ence and  placed  in  a  school,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Francesco  Granacci.   who  was  a  pupil  of  the  artist 
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Ghirlandajo.  Michael  Angclo's  father  and  his  uncles  were 
firmly  opposed  to  his  being  an  artist ;  ihcy  wished  him  to 
follow  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and  carry  on  the  silk 
and  woollen  trade.  But  the  boy  was  firm  in  his  determina- 
tion, and  after  many  trials  was  at  length,  in  1488,  appren- 
ticed to  the  Ghirlandaji  for  three  years. 

Domcnico  Ghirlandajo  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
Michael  Angclo  came  into  the  midst  of  great  artistic  woiks. 
One  day  at  the  dinner  hour  he  drew  a  picture  of  the 
scaffolding  and  all  its  belongings,  with  the  men  at  work  on 
it ;  it  was  a  remarkable  drawing  for  a  boy,  and  when  the 
master  saw  it  he  exclaimed,  "  He  understands  more  than 
I  do  myself!"  The  master  really  became  jealous  of  his 
pupil,  more  especially  when  Michael  Angclo  corrected  the 
drawings  which  Ghirlandajo  gave  his  scholars  for  models. 

About  this  time  Michael  Angclo  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Florence,  and  from  him  the  boy- 
artist  obtained  admission  for  himelf  and  Granacci  to  study 
in  the  gardens  of  San  Marco.  The  art  treasures  of  the 
Medici  were  placed  in  these  gardens  ;  works  of  sculpture 
were  there,  and  cartoons  and  pictures  were  hung  in  build- 
ings erected  for  tlie  purpose,  and  art-students  were  admit- 
ted to  study  there  and  proper  instructors  provided  far 
them. 

The  master  tn  sculpture  was  old  Bcrtoldo,  and  Michael 
Angclo,  forsaking  painting,  obtained  some  instruments  and 
a  piece  of  marble,  and  copied  a  mask  of  a  faun.  He 
changed  his  own  work  somewhat  from  the  model,  and 
opened  the  mouth  so  that  the  teeth  could  be  seen.  When 
Lorenzo  saw  this  he  praised  the  work,  but  said,  "  Vou  have 
made  your  faun  old,  and  yet  you  have  left  all  his  teeth  ;  you 
should  have  known  that  at  such  an  age  there  arc  generally 
some  teeth  wanting."     When  he  came  again  he  saw  that  a 
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gap  had  bccii  miidc  in  the  teeth,  and  so  well  done  that  he 
was  delighted.     This  work  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery. 

Ver>'  soon  Lorenzo  sent  for  Michael  Angelo's  father, 
who  had  been  sad  enough  at  the  thought  that  his  son  might 
be:  a  painter,  and  was  now  in  despair  when  he  found  that 
he  inetined  also  to  be  a  stone-mason.  At  first  he  refused 
to  see  the  duke,  but  Granacci  persuaded  him  to  go.  lie 
went  with  a  firm  determination  to  yield  to  nothing,  but 
once  in  presence  of  Lorenzo  he  yielded  everything,  and 
returned  home  declaring  that  not  only  Michael,  but  he 
himself,  and  all  that  he  had  were  at  the  nobleman's  serviced 

Lorenzo  at  once  took  Michael  Angelo  into  his  palace  ; 
he  clothed  the  boy  properly,  and  gave  him  five  ducats  a 
month  for  spending  money.  Each  day  Lorenzo  gave  an 
entertainment,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  the  6rst  person  who 
came  should  sit  next  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Michael  Angcio  often  had  thi-s  place,  and  he  soon  became  a 
great  favorite  with  Lorenzo,  and  obtained  besides  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  life  In  tKe  palace  ;  for  many 
eminent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came  to  visit  there, 
and  all  sortR  of  subjects  were  discussed  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  young  man  could  learn  much  of  the  world  and  what 
was  in  it,  and  acquire  a  feeling  of  case  with  strangers  and 
in  society  such  as  few  young  persons  possess. 

Michael  Angcio  was  but  seventeen  years  old  when  Poli- 
ziano  advised  him  to  attempt  an  original  work,  and  gave^ 
him  the  marble  for  a  relief  of  the  contest  between  Hercules 
and  the  Centaurs.  This  work  surprised  ever)'  one,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Buonarroti  family. 
In  the  year  1492  he  also  made  a  relief  of  the  Madonna 
Suckling  the  Child  Jesus,  which  is  also  in  the  same  place. 
In  the  same  year  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  died,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  full  of  grief,  went  to  his  father's  house  and  ar- 
ranged a  studio  there.  After  a  time  Piero  de  Medici  invited 
him  to  come  back  tu  the  palace,  and  he  went  ;  but  it  was 
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no  more  the  same  place  as  formerly,  and  he  was  unhappy 
there.  Soon  political  trouble*  drove  the  Medici  from 
power,  and  in  1494,  in  the  niid-st  of  the  confuBion.  Michael 
Angclo  escaped  to  Venice.  There  he  made  friends  with 
Gian  Francesco  Aldovrandi  of  Bologna,  and  was  persuaded 
by  that  nobleman  to  accompany  him  to  his  own  city. 

While  :it  Boloj^na  he  executed  an  angel  holding  a  can- 
delabra, which  is  one  of  the  moat  lovely  and  pleasing  things 
he  ever  made  (Fig.  104).  When  he  received  the  commis- 
sion to  ornament  the  sarcophagus  which  contained  the 
remains  of  Sa,n  Domcnico  in  the  Church  of  San  Pctronio. 
the  Boloynese  artists  were  so  anyry  at  being  thus  set  aside 
for  a  stranger,  and  a  youth  of  twenty,  that  they  threatened 
vengeance  on  him,  and  he  returned  to  Florence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  executed  a  Cupid,  which  was 
the  means  of  leading  him  to  Rome.  The  story  is  that 
wlien  he  had  the  statue  completed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a 
relative  of  his  first  patron,  advised  him  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  antique  marble,  and  added  that  he  would 
then  sell  it  in  Rome  and  get  a  good  price  for  it.  Michael 
Angelo  consented  to  this  plan,  and  in  the  end  he  received 
thirty  ducats  for  the  work.  The  secret  of  its  origin  was 
not  kept,  and  the  cardinal  who  had  bought  it  sent  an  agent 
to  Florence  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it.  This  agent  pre- 
tended to  be  in  search  of  a  sculptor  ;  and  when  he  saw 
Michael  Angelo  he  asked  him  what  works  lie  had  done. 
When  he  mentioned  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  and  the  agent  asked 
questions,  the  young  sculptor  found  that  the  cardinal  had 
paid  two  hundred  ducats  for  it,  and  that  he  had  been 
greatly  deceived  when  attempting  to  deceive  others. 

Michael  Angelo  consented  to  go  to  Rome  with  this  man, 
who  promised  to  receive  him  into  his  own  bouse,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  be  fully  occupied  in  the  Eternal 
City.  The  oldest  writing  by  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lorenzo  telling  him  of  his 
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arrival  in  Rome  ;  when  this  was  written  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  first  work  which  he  did  after  he  reached 
Rome  was  the  "  Drunken  Bacchus,"  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery ;  it  shows  a  great  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  one  so 
young,  and  the  expression  of  drunkenness  is  given  in  the 
most  natural  manner. 

But  the  work  that  established  his  fame  as  a  great 
sculptor  is  the  PietJi.  now  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  <Kig.  105). 
He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  executed  this  work, 
and  from  that  time  \vas  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  Italy— a  decision  wliich  has  never  been  reversed. 

Soon  after  this  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Florence, 
and  h'M  first  important  work  was  a  Madonna,  now  at 
Bruges  ;  it  is  life-size,  and  one  of  his  finest  sculptures. 
There  was  at  this  time  an  immense  block  of  marble  which 
had  lain  many  years  in  the  yard  to  the  workshops  of  the 
cathedral.  Several  sculptors  had  talked  of  making  same- 
thing  from  it,  and  now  Michael  Angelo  was  asked  by  the 
consuls  to  make  something  good  of  it.  He  had  just  taken 
an  order  for  fifteen  statues  for  the  Ptccolomini  tomb  at 
Siena ;  but  when  he  saw  the  immense  block  he  gave  up  the 
Siena  work,  and  contracted  to  make  a  statue  in  two  years. 
He  was  to  be  paid  six  gold  florins  a  month,  and  as  much 
more  as  could  be  agreed  upon  when  the  work  was  done. 
He  first  made  a  model  in  wax  of  his  David  ;  it  was  very 
small,  and  is  now  in  the  Uffizi.  In  the  beginning  of  1504. 
after  about  two  years  and  a  half  had  been  spent  upon  it,  the 
work  was  done,  and  a  discussion  then  arose  as  to  where  it 
should  be  placed. 

At  Icngtli  it  was  decided  to  put  it  where  Michael  Angelo 
himself  wished  it  to  be,  next  the  gate  of  the  palace  where 
the  Judith  of  Donatello  then  stood.  The  statue  weighed 
eighteen  thousand  pounds,  and  its  removal  was  a  work  of 
great  importance.  1  shall  not  give  all  the  details  of  it  here, 
but  shall  quote  what  Grimm  &ay» :  "The  erection  of  this 
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mvid  was  like  an  oc- 

^  currcncc      in      nature 

B  from  which  people  are 

accustomed  to  reckon. 

^  We  find  events  dated 

B^o    many   years    after 

the    erection    of    the 

giant.      It  was    men- 

tioned    in    records   in 

I  which  there  was  not  a 
line  respecting  art." 
In  1527  the  statue 
was  injured  by  a  stone 
thrown  in  a  riot.  At 
length  it  began  to 
show  the  effect  of  time 
and  weather,  and  the 
people  of  Florence 
talked  of  removing  it 
for     belter     prescrva- 

Ition.  There  was  much 
feeling  against  this ; 
the  Florentines  feared 
that  misfortunes  would 
fall  upon  them  if  this 
great  work   were   dis- 

■  turbed  ;  but  at  last,  in 
1873,  it  was  placed  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine 

•  Arts.  It  represents  the 
youthful  David  at  the 
moment  when  he  de- 
clares to  Goliath.  "  I 
come  unto  thee  in  the 
^niame  of  the  Lord  of 
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Hosts."  The  beautiful  fi^jurc  is  muscular  and  pliant,  and 
the  face  is  full  of  courage.     (Fig.  106.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1505  Pope  Julius  II. 
summoned  Michael  Angcio  to  Rome,  and  after  a  time  gave 
him  a  commission  to  build  a  colossal  mauiKiIeuin  to  be 
erected  for  himself.  The  design  was  made  and  accepted, 
and  then  Michael  Angelo  went  to  Carrara  to  select  marble  ; 
after  much  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  Rome, 
where  all  who  saw  it  were  astonislicd  at  the  size  of  the 
blocks.  Pope  Julius  was  delighted,  and  had  a  pass;igc 
jiiade  from  the  pnlace  to  the  workshop  of  the  sculptor,  so 
that  he  could  visit  the  artist  without  being  seen.  Other 
sculptors  now  became  jealous  of  Michael  Angelo,  an<)  when 
he  went  a  second  time  to  Carrara,  Uramantc  persuaded 
the  pope  that  it  was  a  bad  sign  to  build  his  tomb  while 
he  was  still  living.  When  Michael  Angelo  returned  and 
the  workmen  he  had  hired  arrived  from  riorence,  he  found 
the  pope  much  changed  toward  him.  He  no  longer  hast- 
ened the  work,  neither  would  he  furnish  money  to  carry 
it  on. 

Michael  Angelo  sought  the  pope  for  an  explanation, 
and  was  refused  an  audience.  He  wrote  a  letter  thus; 
"  Most  Holy  Father,  I  was  this  morning  driven  from  the 
palace  by  the  order  of  your  Holiness.  If  you  require  rac 
in  future  you  can  seek  me  elsewhere  than  in  Rome,"  He 
ordered  a  Jew  to  sell  all  he  possessed  in,  Rome,  and  started 
for  Florence,  and  stopped  not  until  he  was  on  the  ground 
of  Tuscany.  The  pope  sent  after  him,  but  as  he  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence  he  threatened  the  messengers  if  they 
touched  him.  He  said  he  had  been  treated  as  a  criminal, 
and  he  considered  himself  free  from  his  engagements,  and 
would  not  return  then  or  ever. 

When  he  reached  home  a  letter  came  to  the  Signory  of 
Florence  urging  his  return,  and  saying  th.it  he  should  be 
safe.     But    Michael    waited    until    the    third    letter    was 
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'received,  and  only  consented  to  go  when  it  was  arranged 
that  lie  should  be  sent  as  an  ambassador  of  Florence,  and 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 

In  November,  1506,  when  the  pope  tiad  taken  Bologna, 
he  sent  for  Michael  Angelo  to  come  to  him  there.  Michael 
Angcio  had  not  yet  seen  the  pope  since  he  left  Rome  in 
anger.  When  he  reached  Bologna  he  went  first  to  San 
Petronio  to  hear  mass.  A  servant  of  the  pope  rcco(jntzed 
him  and  led  him  to  his  Holiness.  Julius  was  at  tabic,  but 
ordered  that  Michael  Angelo  should  come  in.  and  said  to- 
him,  "  You  have  waited  thus  long,  it  seems,  till  we  should 
ourselves  come  to  seek  you."  Michael  Angelo  kneeled 
down  and  begged  his  pardon,  but  added  that  he  had 
remained  away  because  he  had  been  offended.  The  pope 
looked  at  him  doubtfully,  when  one  of  the  priests,  fearing 
what  would  happen,  advised  the  pope  not  to  judge  an  igno- 
rant artist  as  he  would  another  man.  Then  the  pope  turned 
upon  him  in  great  anger,  and  declaring  that  he  himself  was 
ignorant  and  miserable,  ordered  him  out  of  his  sight.  The 
poor  ecclesiastic  w.is  so  terrified  that  the  attendants  were 
obliged  to  carry  him  out,  and  then  the  pope  .spoke  gra- 
ciously to  the  .sculptor,  and  commanded  him  not  to  leave 
Bologna  without  his  permission.  The  pope  soon  gave  him 
an  order  for  a  colossal  statue  in  bronze  to  be  erected  in 
Bologna. 

The  first  cast  of  this  statue  Failed,  and  the  work  was  not 
ready  to  be  put  in  Its  place  until  Februar>*,  1508.  This 
being  done,  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
had  much  to  do;  but  Julius  soon  sent  for  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  Insisted  that  he  should  paint  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  which  occupied  him  a  long  time. 

In  15'.?  Julius  II.  died,  and  Michael  Angelo  resumed 
his  work  upon  his  mausoleum.  The  pope  had  mentioned  it 
in  his  will,  and  his  heirs  wished  it  to  be  completed.  At 
this  time  he  probably  worked  upon  the  statue  of  Moses  and 
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upon  the  two  chained  youths.     He  devoted  himself  to  the 
mausoleum  during  tlirec  years. 

Leo  X.,  who  was  now  pope,  demanded  the  ser\'ices  of 
Michael  .'Vngelo   to  erect  a  facade  to  the  Church  of  San^ 
Lorenzo  in   Florence.     The  artist  objected  to  this  great 
work,  and  declared  that  he  was  bound  to  complete  ihc  tombj 
for  which  he  had  already  received  money.     But  Leo  insistct 
upon  his  going  to  Florence.     He  had  much  trouble  to  get^ 
his  marble  from  the  quarries — the  men  were  ill  there.     He 
was  ill  himself,  and  he  passed  a  year  of  great  anxiety  andj 
trouble,  when  there  came  word  from  Rome  that  the  worli 
must  be  given  up  ;    the  building  was  postponed,  and  no 
payment  was  made  to  Michael  Angcio  !     He  was  much  dis- 
heartened, but  returned  to  his  work  on  the  mausoleum. 

About  1523,  when,  after  many  changes.  Cardinal  Mcdtcl 
was  pope,  the  work  at  San  Lorenzo  was  resumed.  But  in 
1525  the  pope  again  summoned  Michael  Angcio  to  Rome. 
The  heirs  of  Julius  were  complaining  of  delay,  but  at  last 
the  pope  insisted  upon  his  great  need  of  the  artist,  and 
again  he  was  sent  back  to  Florence,  where  the  cupola  of 
the  new  Sacristy  to  San  Lorenzo  was  soon  finished.  Great 
political  confusion  now  ensued,  and  little  can  be  said  of 
Michael  Angcio  as  a  sculptor  until  1530,  when  he  again 
resumed  his  work  on  the  Sacristy. 

He  worked  with  the  greatest  industry  and  rapidity,  and 
in  a  few  months  had  nearly  finished  the  four  colossal  figures 
which  rest  upon  the  sarcophagi  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de' 
Medici.  The  pope  was  forced  to  command  the  sculptor  to 
rest.  His  health  was  so  broken  by  the  sorrow  which  ihc 
political  condition  of  Florence  caused  him,  and  by  his  anx- 
iety about  the  mausoleum  of  Julius,  that  there  was  much 
danger  of  his  killing  himself  with  work  and  worry.  H< 
went  to  Rome,  and  matters  were  more  satisfactorily  ar-^ 
ranged.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  labored  there  until 
1534,  when  Clement  VIL  died,  and  Michael  Angcio  left 
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his  work  in  San  Lorcnro,  never  to  resume  it.  LTnfinishcJ 
3ls  these  sculptures  arc,  they  make  a  grand  part  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  this  great  man.  The  statues  of  the  tn'o 
Medici  and  those  of  Morning,  Evening,  Day,  and  Night 
wnuUl  he  sufficient  to  estal>li.sh  the  fame  of  an  artist  if  he 
had  done  nothing  more.     (Fig.  107.) 

Under  the  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed an  a  painter,  and  architectural  labors  were  put  upon 
him,  so  that  as  a  sculptor  we  have  no  more  works  of  his  to 
mention  except  an  unfinished  group  which  was  In  his  studio 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  represents  the  dead  Christ 
upon  his  mother's  lap,  with  Joseph  of  Arimalhea  standing 
by.  This  group  is  now  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dc! 
Fiorc,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  The  mausoleum  of 
Julius  It.  caused  Michael  Angdo  and  others  no  much 
trouble  and  vexation  that  the  whole  affair  came  to  he 
known  as  the  "  tragedy  of  the  sepulchre."  When  Julius 
first  ordered  it  he  intended  to  place  it  in  St.  Peter's,  but  in 
the  end  it  was  erected  in  the  Church  of  San  Pictro  in  Vin- 
coli,  of  which  Juliu.s  had  been  the  titular  cardinal.  Of  all 
the  monument  but  three  figures  can  really  be  called  the 
work  of  Michael  Angela.  These  are  the  Leah  and  Rachel 
upon  the  lower  .*ttage,  and  the  Moses,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  statues  in  the  world.  Paul  III.,  with  eight 
cardinals,  once  visited  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  when  he 
was  at  work  upon  this  statue,  and  they  declared  that  this 
alone  was  sufficient  for  tlie  pope's  monument  (Fig.  io8>. 

The  life  of  Michael  Angelo  was  a  sad  one  ;  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  recount  a  more  pathetic  story  than  was 
his.  The  misfortunes  which  came  to  the  Medici  were  sharp 
griefs  to  him,  and  his  temperament  was  such  that  he  could 
not  forget  his  woes.  His  family,  too,  looked  to  him  for 
large  sums  of  money,  and  while  he  lived  most  frugally  they 
spent  his  earnings.  In  his  old  age  he  said,  "  Rich  as  I  am. 
I  have  always  lived  like  a  poor  man/' 
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In  1529,  when  Florence  was  under  great  political  exclte- 
tnetit,  Michael  Angclo  was  appointed  superintendent  of  all 
the  fortifications  of  the  Florentine  territory.  In  the  midst 
of  his  duties  he  became  aware  of  facts  which  determined 
him  to  fly.  He  went  to  Venice,  and  was  proscribed  as  a 
rebel.  VVc  cannot  .stay  here  to  inquire  as  to  his  wisdom  in' 
this,  but  must  go  on  to  say  that  at  length  he  was  so  much 
needed  that  he  was  persuaded  to  return.  Then  he  had  the 
dreadful  experiences  of  hope  and  fear,  sickness  and  famine, 
and  all  the  liorrors  of  a  siege,  only  to  sec  his  beloved  home 
deprived  of  its  freedom,  and  in  the  |>os»ession  of  those 
whom  he  despised  and  hated.  To  Michael  Angclo  this  was 
far  more  bitter  than  any  personal  sorrow  ;  he  never  recov- 
ered from  its  effects,  and  it  was  immediately  after  this  that 
he  worked  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  as  if  trying  to  kill 
himself. 

He  was  bold  as  he  was  angry.  He  was  treated  kindly, 
and  advised  to  forget  the  past ;  but  he  never  concealed  his 
views.  When  his  .statue  of  Night  was  exhibitctl.  verses 
were  put  upon  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  ;  one 
verse  read,  "  Night,  whom  you  see  slumbering  here  so 
charmingly,  has  been  carved  by  an  angel,  in  marble.  .She 
sleeps,  she  livL-B  ;  xvakcn  her,  if  you  will  not  believe  it,  and 
slie  will  speak." 

To  this  Michael  Angclo  replied,  "  Sleep  is  dear  to  me, 
and  still  more  that  I  am  stone,  so  long  as  dishonor  and 
shame  last  among  us  ;  the  happiest  fate  is  to  see,  to  hear 
nothing  ;  for  this  reason  waken  me  not.  I  pray  you,  speak 
gently."  lie  had  great  courage  to  speak  his  anger  thus 
publicly  in  the  midst  of  those  who  could  easily  destroy  him. 

In  1537  or  1538  his  fiither  died,  and  the  artist  suffered 
terribly  from  his  grief.     i-Ie  wrote  a  sonnet  beginning  : 

"  Atresidy  ha.1l  I  wept  and  tinhcd  so  mncb, 
r  thought  all  f^ricf  (orerer  at  an  end, 
Exlialed  In  sighs,  shed  forth  in  bitter  leus." 
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he  religious  views  of  Michael  Angclo  were  very  broad,  and 
lie  had  a  trustful  and  obedient  dependence  upon  God,  in 
whose  mercy  and  love  lie  gratefully  rested  vviih  the  simple 
/aith  of  a  child.     It  was  not  far  from  the  time  when  his  father 

ied  that  Michael  Angelo  first  met  Vittoria  Colonna.    He  was 

ow  more  than  sixty  years  old  ;  and  though  his  poems  show 
that  he  had  loved  children  and  women  all  his  life,  yet  he  had 
allowed  himself  no  attachments;  his  life  had  been  lonely 

nd  alone.     Now,  at  this  late  hour,  he  yielded  his  heart  to 
is  beautiful,  gifted  woman,  who  returned   his  friendship 

ilh  the  fullest  esteem.     During  these  years  he  was  happier 

ihan  he  had  ever  been.     Rut  in  1541  slie  full  under  the  sus- 

icion  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome. 
During  two  years  they  wrote  constantly  to  each  other, 

nd  each  sent  to  the  other  the  sonnets  they  wrote.  At  this 
time  all  Italy  read  the  poems  of  Vittoria,  and  those  of 
Michael  Angelo  still  stand  the  test  of  time.  In  them  lie 
shows  the  blessed  effect  of  her  influence  over  him.  At 
length  she  returned  to  Rome  and  entered  a  convent,  where 
she  died  in  1 547.     Michael  Angclo  was  with  her  to  the  last, 

ind  years  later  he  declared  that  he  regretted  nothing  so 
much  as  that  he  had  only  kissed  her  hand,  and  not  her  fore- 
head or  cheeks  in  that  last  hour.  Mis  loss  was  far  too 
great  to  be  told.  (An  engraving  of  a  portmit  of  Michael 
Angelo  can  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Clement's  "  Painting,"  p.  95.) 
In  the  year  following  Vittoria's  death  all   the   hopes 

hich  he  had  cherished  for  the  freedom  of  Florence  were 
crushed.  High  honors  were  offered  him  to  Induce  him  to 
return  there,  but  he  would  not  go.  His  health  failed,  his 
sadness  increased,  and  his  writings  show  how  constantly  he 
mourned  for  Vittoria.  After  this  he  did  much  work  as  an 
architect,  and  hold  the  post  of  director  of  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  the  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurclius,  and  completed  the  Famese  I*alacc,  and 
many  improvements  in  mind. 
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Now,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  authority  itself  in  Rome. 
He  had  no  rival,  and  his  advice  was  sought  by  artists  as 
well  as  others.  He  lived  very  simply :  he  dined  alone,  and 
received  his  visitors  in  the  plainest  manner.  Anatomy, 
which  had  always  been  a  passion  with  him,  was  now  his 
chief  pursuit.  He  made  many  dissection.';  of  animals,  and 
was  grateful  when  a  human  subject  could  be  allowed  him. 

When  he  could  not  sleep  he  would  get  up  at  night  and 
work  upon  the  group  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  he  had  a 
cap  witli  u  candle  in  it,  so  that  it  cast  a  light  upon  his  work, 
Vasari  once  entered  when  he  was  at  work  upon  thi-*!  group, 
and  had  a  lantern  in  his  hand  ;  he  dropped  it  purposely,  so 
that  the  scLil])ture  should  not  be  seen,  and  said  :  "  I  am  so 
old  that  death  often  pulls  me  by  the  coat  to  come  to  him, 
and  some  day  I  shall  fall  down  like  this  lantern,  and  my 
last  spark  of  h'fc  will  be  extinguished." 

There  are  many  very  interesting  circumstances  told  of  liis 
last  years  and  his  strength  of  mind,  and  the  work  wliich  he 
did  was  wonderful ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  recount  it  here. 

At  length,  in  February,  15C4,  when  almost  ninety  years 
old,  he  died.  He  had  asked  to  be  buried  in  Florence. 
His  friends  feared  that  this  would  be  opposed,  so  they  held 
burial-services  in  Rome,  and  his  body  was  afterward  carried 
tlirough  the  gates  as  merchandise.  In  Florence  the  b<idy 
was  first  laid  in  San  Picro  Maggiorc,  and  on  Sunday,  at 
evening,  the  artists  assembled,  and  forming  a  procession, 
proceeded  to  Santa  Croce,  where  he  was  buried.  The 
younger  artists  bore  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the 
older  ones  carried  torches  to  light  the  way.  A  great  multi- 
tude followed  the  procession,  and  in  the  Sacristy  of  Santa 
Croce  the  coffin  was  opened  ;  though  three  weeks  had 
passed  since  his  death,  his  face  appeared  as  if  he  had  just 
died  ;  the  crowd  was  very  great,  but  all  was  quiet,  and  be- 
fore morning  it  had  dispersed.  The  Duke  had  thought  that 
a  public  funeral  would  recall  old  memories,  and  might  cause 
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a  disturbance  ;  but  Michael  Angcio  had  left  Florence  thirty 
years  before  his  death,  and  his  connection  with  the  city  was 
forgotten  by  many. 

The  July  following  was  appointed  for  a  memorial  scr- 
vice  in  his  honor  ;  San  Lorenzo  was  splendidly  decorated  ; 
Varchi  delivered  an  oration.  Leonardo,  his  nephew, 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Santa  Croce,  for  which  the 
Duke  gave  the  marble.  His  statue  stands  in  the  court  of 
the  Ufiizi  witli  those  of  other  great  Florentines,  but  with 
no  especial  prominence.  His  house  in  the  Ghibclline  Street 
is  preserved  as  a  museum,  and  visitors  there  see  many 
mementos  of  this  great  man. 

In  1875  a  grand  festival  was  held  in  Florence  to  cele- 
brate the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  liis  birth.  The 
ceremonies  were  impressive,  and  certain  documents  relating 
to  his  life  which  had  never  been  opened,  by  command  of 
the  king,  were  given  to  suitable  persons  for  examination. 
Mr.  Heath  Wilson,  an  English  artist,  then  residing  at  Flor- 
ence, wrote  a  new  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  last  sig- 
nature which  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  before  his  death  was 
upon  the  paper  which  conferred  on  Mr.  Wilson  the  Order 
of  the  Corona  d' NaOa,  given  as  a  recognition  of  his  services 
in  writing  this  book. 

The  national  pride  in  Michael  Angelo  is  very  strong. 
"All  Italians  feel  that  he  occupies  the  third  place  by  the 
side  of  Dante  and  Raphael,  and  forms  with  them  a  triumvi- 
rate of  the  greatest  men  produced  by  their  country — a 
poet,  a  painter,  and  one  who  was  great  in  all  arts.  Who 
would  place  a  general  or  a. statesman  by  their  side  as  equal  to 
them  ?     It  is  art  alone  which  marks  the  prime  of  nations." 

The  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  spirit  were  power- 
ful forces.  They  pervaded  the  whole  art  of  Italy  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  that  all  sculptors  were  his 
imitators,  both  while  he  lived  and  after  his  death.  He 
loved  to  treat  strong  subjects,  such  as  demanded  violenc 
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movement  and  unusual  positions.  It  was  only  a  man 
his  genius  who  could  raise  such  subjects  above  grolcsque- 
ncss  and  the  one  effect  of  strange  and  unnatural  exaggera- 
tion. As  sve  look  over  all  his  works  it  seems  as  if  the  idea 
of  beauty  and  such  things  as  are  pleasing  to  the  ordinary 
mind  rarely,  If  ever,  came  to  his  mind.  Noble  feeling, 
depth  of  thought,  strength,  and  grandeur  are  the  associa- 
tions which  we  have  with  him,  and  in  the  hands  of  weaker 
men,  as  his  imitators  were,  these  subjects  became  barren, 
hollow  displays  of  distorted  limbs  and  soulless  heads  and 
faces. 

The  result  is,  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  this  great  man.  GUGLIELMO  ur:LL.\ 
Porta  was  one  of  his  most  able  scholars,  and  his  chief 
work  was  a  monument  to  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter's.  The  figure  of  the  pope  Is  in  bronze,  is  seated, 
and  holding  the  right  hand  in  benediction.  It  is  dignified 
and  well  designed.  The  figures  of  Justice  and  Prudence 
are  not  as  good,  and  two  others,  Peace  and  Abundance. 
which  were  a  part  of  this  work,  but  are  now  in  the  Famese 
Palace,  lack  power,  and  show  an  attempt  at  a  rcprescnta- 
tion  of  mere  physical  beauty. 

Baccio  Damhnki.1,1  (1487-1559)  is  more  noticeable  for 
his  hatred  of  Michael  Angclo  than  for  any  other  character- 
istic. He  was  a  native  of  Florence  and  a  friend  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  Hew;is  poivcrful  in  his  design  and  bold  in 
his  treatment  of  his  subjects,  but  he  was  full  of  aflectation 
and  mannerisms  in  his  execution  of  his  works.  He  was 
false  and  envious,  and  his  one  good  quality  was  that  of  in- 
dustry. His  best  works  are  on  Che  screen  of  the  high-altar 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  a  relief  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
Piazza  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  and  a  group  in  the 
Church  of  the  Annunziata,  which  he  intended  for  his  own 
monument ;  the  subject  is  Ntcodemus  supporting  Christ, 
and  the  Nicodemus  is  a  portrait  of  BandinclH  himself. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

EUROPEAN'  SCULPTURE   FROM   MICHAEL  AXCELO   TO 
CAN  OVA. 


NOT  only  Italian  artists  attempted  to  follow  the  great 
sculptor  nf  Itiily,  but  those  of  other  nations  flocked 
to  Rome,  and  whatever  ideas  they  may  have  had  bcf&rc 
reaching  that  city  they  seemed  to  lose  them  all  and  to  aim 
simply  at  one  thing — to  be  Michaclangcloestjue. 

Giovanni  da  Bolohna  ( [529-1608}  was  born  in  Douai, 
in  Flanders,  and  was  called  II  Fiammingo  for  this  reason. 
Giovanni  was  intended  for  a  notarj-  by  his  father,  who 
planned  his  education  with  that  end  in  view  ;  but  the  boy's 
passion  for  sculpture  was  so  great  that  the  father  wa» 
obliged  to  yield  to  it.  and  placed  him  under  the  instruction 
of  a  sculptor  nametl  licuch.  who  had  studied  in  Italy.  Later 
Giovanni  went  to  Rome,  and  finally  settled  in  l-'lorcnce, 
where  his  most  important  works  ri-niain. 

He  was  an  imitator  of  Michael  y\nge!o,  and  one  of  his 
best  imitators;  but  when  his  works  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  great  master,  or  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
fifteenth  ccntnrj^  wc  sec  a  decline  in  them.  In  religious 
subjects  Giovanni  was  not  at  home  ;  his  most  successful 
wrorks  were  those  which  represented  sentiment  or  abstract 
ideas,  because  on  them  he  could  lavish  his  skill  in  execu- 
tion, and  use  ornaments  that  did  not  suit  the  simplicity  of 
religious  subjects.     In  the  Loggia  dc'  Lanzi,  at  Florence, 
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there  arc  two  groups  by  him.  the  Rape  of  the  Sabincs  and 
Hercules  and  Ncssus.  In  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  is  his 
excellent  statue  of  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  and  in  the  Uffm^Gal- 
*^mA  l«y  a  bronze  statue  o{  Mercury.  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
is  his  masterpiece,  and  the  Mercury  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of  classic  art.  It  is  the 
favorite  Mercury  of  the  world,  and  has  been  frequently 
copied.  It  is  seen  in  many  jrallcries  and  collections  in  its 
original  size,  and  a  smalt  copy  is  much  used  in  private 
houses.      (Fig.  t09-) 

Giovanni  was  especially  happy  in  his  designs  for  foun- 
tains, and  that  which  he  erected  in  ikilogna,  in  1564,  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  is  a  splendid  work  of  this 
kind.  The  statue  of  Neptune  at  its  summit  is  stately  and 
free  in  its  action  ;  the  children  are  charming  and  life-like, 
and  the  Sirens  at  the  base  give  an  harmonious  Bnish  and 
complete  the  outline  with  easy  grace. 

He  also  erected  a  magnificent  fountain  in  the  island  of 
the  Itoboli  Gardens.  In  the  I'^alazzo  Vccchio  is  a  marble 
group  by  Giovanni  representing  Virtue  conquering  Vice. 
At  Petraja  there  is  n  beautiful  Venus  crowning  a  fountain 
remarkable  for  gr.icc  and  delicacy,  and,  all  in  all,  his  works 
prove  him  to  have  been  the  best  sculptor  of  liis  own  time. 
Tuscany  may  claim  him  and  be  proud  of  him,  for  he  was 
far  more  her  .son  than  that  of  his  native  Flanders. 

Giovanni  da  Bologna  was  far  less  successful  in  reliefs 
than  in  statues,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  bronze  gates  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  he  made  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  In  his  character  this  master  was  attractive  and  much 
beloved  by  his  friends.  One  of  them  wrote  of  him  :  "  The 
best  fellow  In  tlie  world,  not  in  the  least  covetous.  a.s  he 
shows  by  his  poverty  :  filled  with  a  love  of  glory,  and  am- 
bitious of  rivalling  Michael  Angelo." 

Giovanni  decorated  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunziata  with  several  reliefs  in  bronxe  and  with  a  cruci5x  ; 
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he  not  only  wished  to  be  buried  here  himself,  as  he  was. 
but  he  also  desired  to  provide  a  place  of  burial  for  any  of 
his  countrymen  who  ini^ht  die  in  Florence.  The  chapel  is 
called  ihat  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso. 

The  decline  of  sculpture  in  Italy  at  this  period  makes  its' 
study  so  unpromising  that  it  ts  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  France, 
where  the  works  of  Jean  Goujon  show  that  he  had  the 
true  idea  of  sculpture  in  relief.  From  1555  to  1562  this 
sculptor  was  employed  on  the  works  at  the  Louvre,  and 
during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  was  shot  while 
on  a  scaffold  quietly  working  al  a  bas-relief  on  that  palace. 

Goujon  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  aud  also  a  ■ 
medal  engraver,  as  is  shown  by  the  curious  and  rare  medal 
which  he  made  for  Catherine  de'    Medici.      Many  of  his 
works  arc  preserved  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  some 
bas-rclicfs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  are  excellent  spcci-  M 
mens  of  his  style.  " 

One  also  sees  in  France  many  works  by  Germain 
Pfl.ON,  who  died  in  1590.  He  executed  the  monument  to 
Francis  I.,  and  took  a  part  in  that  of  Henry  II.  and  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  at  the  Church  of  St.  Denis.  He  was  the 
sculptor  of  the  proup  of  the  three  Graces  in  the  Louvre, 
which  formerly  bore  an  urn  containing  the  heart  of 
Henry  II.,  and  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Celestines. 

But  tlie  sculptors  of  France  at  this  time  arc  not  of  such 
interest  as  to  hold  our  attention  long.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  spirit  in  their  decorations  of  palaces  and  tombs, 
but  there  were  no  men  of  great  genius,  and  no  splendid 
works  upon  which  we  can  dwell  with  pleasure  or  pro6t. 

In  Germany,  too,  while  there  was  much  activity  in 
sculpture,  and  public  fountains  and  luxurious  palaces  and 
rich  ornaments  employed  many  artists,  yet  there  was  no 
originality  or  freshness  in  these  works,  and  they  fell  below 
those  of  the  past.  Bronzes  are  still  made  at  Nuremberg, 
hut  they  only  serve  to  make  one  regret  that  thc>'  arc  so 
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'inferior  to  those  of  earlier  days ;  and  nowhere  in  all  Gcr- 
'many  does  any  one  artist  stand  out  and  present  a  man  to 

be  studied  in  liis  works  or  remembered  as  one  of  the  gifted 
;of  the  earth.  And  yet  a  list  of  the  names  of  German 
'sculptors  of  this  time  would  be  very  long,  for  all  over  the 

land  churches  were  being  decorated,  monuments  built,  and 
'Statues  and  fountains  erected. 

In  England  the  best  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth  century 
I  was  seen  in  the  portrait  statues  on  monuments,  and  wc  find 
[no  great  artists  there  of  whom  to  give  an  account. 

In  Spain  Al.ONSo  Bkhrugukte  (!48o~i56[).  who  was 
[the  most  eminent  artist  of    his  time,  had  introduced   tlie 

Italian  manner.     He  went  to  Italy  about  1503,  and  studied 
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in  Rome  and  h'lorencc  during  seventeen  years.  This  was 
at  the  time  when  Italian  sculpture  was  at  the  height  of  its 
excellence  ;  and  Betruguete  returned  to  Spain  filled  with 
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the  purest  and  best  conceptions  of  wliat  art  should  be,  and 
the  ends  it  should  serve.  He  has,  been  called  the  Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain,  because  be  was  an  architect,  painter,  and 
sculptor. 

Upon  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  appointed  painter  and 
sculptor  to  Charles  V.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works 
in  sculpture  are  the  reliefs  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Toledo  ;  the  altar  in  tlic  Church  of  San  Hcnito  el  Real  at 
Valladolid  (Fig.  no),  (or  which  he  was  paid  forty-four  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  his  sculptures  in  the  Cullcgio  Mayor  at 
Salamanca,  llis  final  work  was  a  monument  to  the  Car- 
dinal  and  Grand  Inquisitor,  Don  Juan  de  Tarera.  which  is  H 
in  the  Church  of  tlie  Hivspital  of  St.  John  at  Toledo.  The 
sarcophagus  is  ornamented  by  reliefs  from  the  story  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  are  executed  in  an  excellent  manner, 
simple  and  expressive. 

Other  Spanish  sculptors  were  ESTEBAN  Jordan',  an 
eminent  wood-carver,  Gri-gokio  HernamjKZ  (1566-1636), 
who  has  been  called  "  the  sculptor  of  religion."  His  works 
arc  so  full  of  a  spirit  of  devotion  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  executed  under  an  inspiration.  Hernandez  was  very 
devout  in  his  life,  and  did  many  works  of  charity  ;  he  often 
provided  decent  burial  fur  the  very  poor  who  died  without 
friends  who  could  bury  them. 

Many  of  his  works  have  been  removed  from  the  chapels 
for  which  they  were  designed,  ami  arc  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Valladolid,  where  they  are  not  as  effective  as  when 
placed  in  their  original  positions.  He  is  superior  to  other 
Spanish  sculptors  in  his  representation  of  nude  figures  and 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  expression. 

Juan  de  Jun'I  (died  1614)  studied  in  Italy,  and  acquired 
much  mannerism  ;  his  works  are  seen  in  Valladolid. 

Juan  Maktim:/.  MdntaSes  (died  1650)  was  a  famous 
sculptor,  and  excelled  in  figures  of  children  and  cherub*. 
His  conceptions  had  much  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  and 
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Ills  draperies  were  most  graceful  ;  and  to  this  power  of 
thinking  out  clearly  and  well  the  subject  he  wished  to  rep- 
resent he  added  the  ability  to  do  his  work  in  an  artistic 
manner,  and  to  give  it  an  elegance  of  finish  without  taking 
away  its  strength.  A  Conception  by  him,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville,  in  a  noble  work,  and  in  the  university  church  of 
the  same  city  there  is  an  altar  which  is  one  of  his  important 
works.  Other  sculptures  by  Montaflcs  arc  in  the  Museum 
of  Seville. 

The  great  Ai/iNSO  Cano  (1601-1667)  was  a  pupil  of 
Montaflcs  in  sculpture,  and,  like  so  many  other  artists  of  hts 
time,  was  a  painter  and  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor.  His 
■personal  history  is  very  peculiar.  He  was  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  and  was  often  involved  in  serious  quarrels.  He 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  Granada  to  Madrid  on  account  of 
a  duel,  and  when  his  wife  was  foimd  mnrdercd  in  her  bed 
he  was  suspected  of  the  crime.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  took 
priest's  orders,  and  was  ajipointed  to  a  canonry  in  the  Cathc- 
[4rai  of  Granada;  but  on  account  of  his  temper  he  was  de- 
prived of  this  office  by  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral.  He 
was  so  angry  at  this  that  he  would  do  no  more  work  (or 
the  cathedral. 

He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  religious  and 
charitable  works.  He  gave  away  the  money  he  earned  as 
soon  as  he  received  it,  and  when  he  had  no  money  to  give 
away  he  wxs  iti  the  habit  of  making  drawings,  which  he 
si£;ned  and  marked  with  a  suitable  price  ;  these  he  gave  to 
the  person  he  desired  to  assist,  and  recommended  some 
person  to  whom  application  to  buy  the  work  could  be 
made.  After  his  death  a  lat^e  number  of  these  charitable 
works  was  collected. 

He  hated  Jews  with  such  hatred  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  look  at  one,  and  many  .strange  stories  are  told  of 
him  in  connection  with  these  people. 

He  loved  his  chisel  better  than  his  brush,  and  was  ac- 
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customed  to  say  that  when  weary  he  carved  for  rest.  One 
of  his  pupils  expressed  great  surprise  at  tliis,  when  Cano 
jmswered,  "  Blockhead,  don't  you  perceive  that  to  create 
form  and  relief  on  a  flat  surface  is  a  greater  service  than  to 
fashion  one  shape  into  another?" 

The  most  beautiful  sculpture  by  Cano  which  remains  is 
a  Virgin  about  a  foot  liigh  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Granada,  where  there  are  several  other  statuettes  by 
him.  These  are  colored  in  a  manner  which  the  Spaniards 
call  "  eslofado  ;"  it  has  the  effect  to  soften  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  works,  like  an  enamel.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  there  arc  two  colossal  busts  by 
Cano  ;  they  are  grand  works,  and  are  called  Adam  and  Eve. 

?EDRO  KOLDAN  (1624-1700),  bom  at  Seville,  is  an  inter- 
esting sculptor  because  of  his  work,  and  on  account  of  his 
being  the  last  one  whose  manner  was  like  that  of  Juni  and 
Hernandez.  His  first  celebrated  work  was  the  high-altar 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Biscayans  in  the  Franciscan  convent. 
When  the  Caridad,  or  Hospital  of  Charity,  was  restored, 
Roldan  executed  the  last  great  work  in  painted  sculpture; 
it  was  an  immense  piece  for  the  centre  of  the  retablo  of  the 
high-altar  of  the  church*  and  represented  the  Entombment 
■of  Christ. 

Seville  abounds  in  liis  works,  and  he  executed  bas-reliefs 
in  stone  for  the  exterior  of  the  Cathednil  at  Jacn.  He  was 
so  devoted  to  his  art  that  he  felt  every  moment  to  be  lost 
that  was  not  spent  in  its  service.  He  married  a  lady  of 
good  family,  and  lived  in  the  country  ;  when  obliged  to  go 
to  Seville  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  a  lump  of  clay,  and 
model  from  it  as  he  rode  along.  Roldan  was  not  by  any 
means  the  best  of  Spani^^h  sculptors,  but  he  had  great  skill 
in  the  composition  of  his  works,  and  the  draperies  and  all 
the  details  were  carefully  studied.  His  daughter,  DoQa 
Luisa  Roldan,  studied  sculpture  under  her  father's  instruc- 
tion, and  became  a  good  artist ;  he  was  accustomed  to  allow 
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lef  to  superintend  her  studio  and  his  pupils.  She  often 
aided  him  by  her  sui,'gestioiis.  and  on  one  occasion,  wlicn  a 
statue  that  he  had  made  was  rejected,  she  pointed  out  to 
him  certain  anatomical  defects,  whfch  he  remedied,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  work  was  so  changed  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  new,  and  was  accepted  for  the  place  for 
which  it  had  been  ordered. 

The  works  executed  by  Dofia  Luisa  were  principally 
small  figures  of  the  Virgin,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  kindred  subjects.  Several  of  these  were  presented  to 
Kin^  Charles  II.,  and  he  was  so  pleaded  by  them  that  he 
ordered  a  lifc-slzc  statue  of  St.  Michael  for  the  Church  of 
the  Escorial.  She  executed  this  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he 
then  appointed  her  sculptress  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  She 
died  at  Madrid  in  1704.  surviving  her  father  but  four  years. 
She  left  works  in  various  convents  and  churches. 

In  Italy  at  the  bt'ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
lew  era  in  sculpture  was  inaugurated.  Art  was  now 
required  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  way  of  appealing  to 
sentiments  and  feeling  in  a  far  coarser  and  more  sensational 
a  manner  than  formerly.  Painting  was  stilted  to  these  pur- 
poses far  more  than  sculpture,  and  it  had  been  raised  to 
great  heights,  in  Spain,  by  Murillo,  in  the  North  by  Ru- 
bens and  his  foUowers,  and  in  Italy  by  numerous  masters. 

Liibkc  says  of  this  period:  "All  that  was  now  de- 
manded of  art  \vas  effect  and  feeling  at  any  price.  The  one 
was  attained  through  the  other.  A  passionate  excitement 
pulsates  throughout  all  artistic  works  ;  the  ideal  repose  of 
the  former  altar-pieces  no  longer  satisfied.  Longing,  devo- 
tional ardor,  passionate  rapture,  enthusiastic  ecstasy — these 
are  the  aims  of  the  new  art.  No  longer  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  saint,  but  the  nervous  visions  of  enraptured  monks, 
arc  its  ideal.  It  delights  in  thrilling  delineations  of  martyr- 
dom, seeking  to  render  such  scenes  as  effective  and  touch- 
ing as  possible.     A  desire  for  substantial  power,  a  political- 
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religious  tendency,  had  taken  possession  of  art,  and  had 
adapted  it  to  its  own  objects.  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, painting  reaches  a  new  and  truly  artistic  importance 
may  be  traced  above  all  to  the  great  masters  who  now  culti- 
vated the  art,  and  still  more  to  the  tone  of  the  age,  which 
promoted  it  in  a  rare  measure.  .  .  .  The  same  spirit,  how- 
ever, which  imparted  such  genuine  importance  to  painting 
produced  the  ruin  of  sculpture.  This  epoch,  more  than 
any  other,  is  a  proof  that  the  greatest  men  of  talent,  ap- 
pearing in  a  perverted  age,  are  carried  by  their  very  genius 
all  the  more  certainly  to  ruin.  All  that,  in  a  more  favor- 
able period,  would  have  raised  them  to  be  stars  in  the  art 
firmament,  now  made  them  fall  like  some  ignis  fatitus.  the 
brilliant  li^ht  of  which  owes  its  illusory  existence  only  to 
miasma.  This  striking  fact  appears,  at  first  sight,  inexplic- 
able ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand,  if  we  consider  the  diiTcr- 
cnt  character  of  the  two  arts.  Plastic  art  had  formerly 
emulated  painting,  and  thus,  especially  in  relief,  had 
suffered  unmistakable  injury  to  its  own  peculiar  nature. 
At  that  time,  however,  painting  itself  was  full  of  architec- 
tural severity  and  plastic  nobleness  of  form.  Now,  when 
everything  depended  on  striking  effect  and  speaking  deline- 
ation of  passionate  emotions,  it  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  naturalistic  representation,  to  freer  arrange- 
ments and  to  more  striking  forms  that  emulated  reality. 
If,  however,  sculpture,  which  could  not  keep  pace  with  its 
rival  in  the  enamelled  coloring  and  mysterious  charm  of  the 
chiaro-oscttTO  which  it  brought  into  the  field,  would,  in  any- 
wise, do  the  same  as  painting,  it  was  compelled  to  plunge 
regardlessly  into  the  same  naturalism  of  forms  and  into  the 
same  bold  display  of  passion  with  which  painting  prf>duced 
such  grand  effects.  And  this  sculpture  did  without  the 
slightest  scruple,  and  in  this  lack  of  an  artistic  conscience 
its  whole  glory  perished.  It  is  true  in  this  passion  for  ex- 
cited compositions  an  excess  of  splendid  works  were  pro- 
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diiccd  ;  it  is  true  immense  resources  were  expended,  and 
able  artists  were  employed  ;  but  such  inner  hollowncss  stares 
at  us  with  inanimate  eye  from  t!ic  greater  number  of  these 
works  that  we  turn  from  them  with  repugnance,  and  even 
often  with  disgust." 

'['he  artist  who  first  met  this  new  demand  upon  sculp- 
lure,  and  may  be  called  the  founder  of  a  new  style,  was 
Giovanni  Lokenzo  Bkknini  {1598-16S0),  a  very  gifted 
man.  Wlicn  but  ten  years  old  this  remarkable  genius  was 
known  as  a  prodigy  in  art,  and  it  was  at  this  early  age  that 
his  father  took  him  to  Rome.  Pope  Paul  V.  was  soon  in- 
terested in  hiin.  and  Cardinal  Uarbcnni  assisted  him  in  his 
studies  ;  from  this  fortunate  beginning  all  through  his  life 
good  fortune  attended  his  steps.  He  lived  through  the 
pontificate  of  nine  popes,  and  was  always  in  favor  with  the 
reigning  head  of  the  Church.  This  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  fill  Rome  with  his  works,  and  he  imprinted  himself 
upon  the  art  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  no  artist  since  the  time 
of  Michael  Angelo  held  such  sway,  and  Hcniini  ac<]uircd  his 
power  easily,  while  the  grand  Michael  v\ngrlo  was  disputed 
at  every  step,  and  fought  a  long,  hard  battle  before  he  was 
allowed  to  take  the  place  which  was  so  clearly  his  by  right. 

The  fame  of  Bernini  extended  to  other  lands,  and  he 
was  invited  to  France,  where  he  went  when  sixty-eight 
years  old,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons  and  a  numerous 
retinue.  He  was  loaded  with  favors,  and  received  large 
sums  of  money  and  many  valuable  presents.  In  Rome, 
too,  he  was  much  favored  ;  he  held  several  church  ben- 
efices, and  his  son  was  made  a  Canon  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
gtorc  ;  and  it  was  in  this  church  that  Bernini  was  buried 
with  great  magnificence,  as  became  his  position  and  his 
wealth,  for  he  left  the  immense  fortune  of  four  hundred 
thousand  Roman  crowns. 

Bernini  had  great  versatility  of  talent,  a  remarkable 
imagination  and  power  of  conceiving  his  subjects  clearly. 
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and,  more  than  all,  he  had  marvellous  power  of  execution 
and  compelling  his  marlite  to  show  forth  his  thought.  It 
has  been  said  that  marble  was  like  wax  or  clay  beneath  his 
hand.  lie  was  subject  to  no  rules;  indeed,  he  believed 
that  an  aitist  must  set  aside  all  rules  il  he  would  excel, 
Tliis  sounds  very  fitscinating,  but  a  study  of  Bernini's  works 
will  show  that  it  Is  a  deceitful  maxim.  A  man  of  small 
talent  could  do  nnthinj»  in  this  way,  and  even  Bernini,  who 
without  doubt  had  great  gifts,  often  failed  to  make  up  in 
any  way  for  the  sins  against  rules  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
Weatmacott,  in  his  writing  upon  sculpture,  says  it  would 
have  been  better  for  art  if  Bernini  had  never  lived  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  in  his  struggle  for  effect  he  was  an  injury  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  the  art  of  his  own  day  and  the  succeeding 
years. 

The  worst  defect  in  the  sculpture  of  Bernini  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  human  body.  At  times  he  exaggerates  the 
muscular  power  beyond  all  resemblance  to  nature,  and 
again  he  seems  to  leave  out  all  anatomy  and  soften  the 
body  to  a  point  that  far  exceeds  possibility.  This  softness 
is  seen  in  his  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  shows  the  moment 
when  she  is  suddenly  changed  into  a  laurel-tree  in  order  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  the  young  god.  This  group  is  in  the 
Villa  Boi^hese,  at  Rome  ;  it  was  executed  when  Bernini 
was  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  near  the  close  of  his  life  he 
declared  that  he  had  made  little  progress  after  its  produc- 
tion. 

Hut  he  reached  the  height  of  this  objectionable  manner 
in  his  representation  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  which  is  in 
the  Villa  Ludovisi.  The  Pluto  is  a  rough,  repulsive  man, 
with  whom  no  association  of  a  god  can  be  made,  and  the 
Proserpine  is  made  a  soulless,  sensual  figure,  so  far  from 
attractive  in  a  pure  sense  that  we  arc  almost  willing  that 
Pluto  should  carry  her  to  some  region  from  which  she  is  not 
likely  to  come  back.     At  the  same  time  we  are  sorry  not  to 
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provide  hcf  Avith  an  ointment  for  the  blue  marks  which  the 
big  hands  of  IMuto  arc  making  on  her  soft  flesh.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  this  work  makes  a  low  and  common  thing  of  a 
subject  which  could  be  so 
treated  as  to  be  a  "thing 
of  beauty"  in  a  charming 
sense.     (Kig.  in.) 

Bernini  executed  a 
statue  of  St.  Bibiana  for 
the  church  of  that  saint  at 
Rome,  and  one  of  St.  Lon- 
ginus  in  one  of  the  niches 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's; 
he  also  made  the  designs 
for  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  statues  in  the 
colonnades  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  for  the  decorations  of 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo ; 
in  such  works,  ahnont  with- 
out exception,  he  chose 
some  moment  in  the  lives 
of  the  persons  represented 
tliat  called  for  a  striking 
attitude  and  gave  an  op* 
portunity  for  an  effect  that 
is  often  theatrical.  As  a 
mere  decoration  such  stat- 
ues have  a  certain  value  of 
an  inferior  sort  ;  but  as  works  of  art,  as  intellectual  efforts, 
they  arc  worthless.  However,  this  decorative  effect,  as  it  is 
seen  on  the  faijade  of  the  Lateran,  where  the  figures  stand 
out  against  the  sky,  or  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  despised  ;  only  wc  cannot  call  a  sculptor  a 
great  artist  when  he  can  do  nothing  finer  than  this. 


Fio.  III. — Rape  of  PitosiBPtifK. 

By   iierttini. 
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Some  of  Bernini's  works  in  which  he  sKows  intense 
suffering  have  naore  genuine  feeling,  and  are  finer  in  artistic 
qualities.  One  of  lliese  is  Pieta,  in  tlic  thapcl  of  St.  An- 
dreas Corsini  in  the  Latcran.  But  he  frequently  goes  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  (;ood  taste,  as.  for  example,  on  the 
monument  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  St.  Peter's,  where  he 
represents  Death  with  his  bony  hand  writing  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  panel  ;  this  is  truly  terrible,  and  not  less  so  is 
another  Death  upon  the  monument  of  Alexander  VIL,  rais- 
ing the  marble  curtain  before  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  as 
if  he  were  inviting  one  to  walk  in.  Many  ubjecliuns  can  be 
made  to  his  draperies.  He  exaggerated  the  small  curtains 
seen  on  some  ancient  tombs  until  they  were  huge  objects  of 
ugliness  ;  the  dra])er>'  upon  his  figures  is  so  prominently 
treated  that  instead  of  being  a  minor  object  it  sometimes 
seems  like  the  principal  one  ;  it  no  longer  .serves  to  conceal 
forms,  and  at  tlie  same  time  show  their  grace  and  motion, 
but  it  is  inflated,  fluttering,  grotesque  in  form  and  quite 
absurd  when  compared  with  statues  in  which  it  answers  its 
true  purpose. 

Charles  I.  of  England  heard  so  much  of  Bernini  that  he 
desired  to  have  a  statue  of  himself  executed  by  thi-) 
sculptor  ;  three  of  Vandyck's  portraits  of  the  king  were  sent 
to  him,  and  the  likeness  of  the  statue  was  so  satisfactory  to 
the  monarch  that  lie  sent  the  artist  six  thousand  crowns 
and  a  ring  worth  as  much  more. 

Bernini  executed  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Constan- 
tine  for  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's ;  he  mailc  another  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  was  changed  into  a  Marcus  Cunius,  and  sent 
to  Versailles.  lie  al.io  executed  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  at  Rome,  which  is  one  of  his  exaggerated  works. 

Fkan^ois  Duquksnov  {1594-1646)  was  bom  at  Brus- 
sels, and  was  known  in  Rome  as  II  Fiammingo.  The 
Archduke  Albert  sent  him  to  Rome  to  study,  and  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Bernini.     When  his  patron  died  Duque»- 
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Tioy  was  Icli  without  means,  and  was  forced  to  carve  small 
figures  in  ivory  for  his  support.  His  figures  of  children, 
which  were  full  of  life  and  child-like  expression,  became 
<|uitu  fanious.  An  important  work  of  his  in  this  way  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Mannckcn-l'ia,  at  Brussels. 

His  masterpiece  is  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Andrew  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's  ;  it  occupied  him  five  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  modern  art.  His  statue  of 
St.  Susanna  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  in 
Rome,  is  simple  and  noble,  and  is  much  admired.  Little 
is  known  of  this  artist's  life,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  poi- 
soned by  his  brother  when  on  his  way  to  France. 

There  was  a  goodly  company  of  sculptors  following 
Bernini,  but  none  whose  works  or  life  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance or  interest  to  demand  our  attention  here,  and  we 
will  pass  to  the  sculpture  of  France,  where  the  arts  were 
less  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  more  to  the 
uses  of  kings,  princes,  and  noblemen.  The  court  of  France 
was  devoted  to  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  sculpture  was  used 
for  the  glorification  of  the  leaders  in  all  its  follies.  In  one 
sense  this  is  more  agreeable  than  the  art  in  Italy  which  we 
have  been  considering,  for  nothing  can  be  more  disagree- 
able than  a  false  religious  sentiment  in  art  ;  it  is  only  when 
the  arti.st  is  filled  with  true  devotion  and  feels  deeply  in  his 
own  soul  all  that  he  tries  to  express  in  his  work  that  relig- 
ious represcntatiun-i  can  appeal  to  us  agreeably  or  benefit 
us  by  their  influence. 

Simon  Guillain  (15S1-1658)  is  especially  interesting 
as  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  I-ouis  XIV.  as  a  hoy,  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  ;  those  of  his  parents  arc  also  there  ; 
formerly  they  decorated  the  Pont  au  Change.  Other  works 
by  this  master  arc  in  the  same  museum. 

Jacques  Sarrazin  (15S8-1660)  is  only  known  by  his 
works,  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  a  bronze  bust 
of  the  Chancellor  Pierre  Siguier  is  worthy  of  notice. 
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Francois  Anguier  (1604-1669)  was  born  at  Eu,  in 
Normandy,  and  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  who  taught  his 
son  to  carve  in  wood  at  an  early  age.  When  still  quite 
youn*,'  Fran»,'ois  went  to  Paris  to  study,  and  iatcr  to  Rome. 
He  became  unc  of  the  first  artists  of  his  time  in  France, 
and  was  a  favorite  of  the  king.  Louis  XIII.,  who  made  him 
keeper  of  the  gallery  of  antiquities,  and  gave  him  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  Most  of  his  important  works  were 
monuments  to  illustrious  men.  His  copies  of  antique 
sculptures  were  very  fine. 

MiCHHL  Ancuikr  (i6is-i686)  was  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, with  whom  he  studied  until  they  both  went  to 
Rome.  Michel  remained  there  ten  years,  and  was  em- 
ployed with  other  artists  En  St.  Peter's  and  in  some  palace.s. 
In  165 1  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  assi.sted  Francois  in  the 
great  work  of  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci  at 
Moulins. 

Michel  executed  a  statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  was  cast 
in  bronze.  He  adorned  the  apartments  of  Queen  Anne  of 
Austria  in  the  Louvre,  and  for  her  executed  the  principal 
sculptures  in  the  Church  of  Val  de  Grace;  a  Nativity  in 
this  church  is  his  best  work.  His  sculptures  arc  seen  in 
various  churches,  and  he  also  executed  statues  of  ancient 
gods  and  vases  for  garden  ornaments.  He  was  a  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Paris,  and  wrote  lectures  00 
sculpture. 

Fr.\n<;ois  GirarDOX  (1630-1715),  born  at  Troyesi  was 
z.protcgt^  oi  the  Chancellor  Siguier.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him 
a  pension,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  study  in  Rome,  and 
after  his  retuni  to  France  the  king  gave  him  many  commis- 
sions. The  monument  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  Church 
of  the  Sorbonne  is  from  the  hand  of  this  sculptor.  PcrhapsJ 
his  be.st-knoivn  work  is  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  at  Versailles. f 
He  made  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was 
destroved  in  the  Revolution  :  a  model  of  it  in  hronxc  is  in 
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the  Louvre.  His  bust  of  Boileau  is  a  strong,  fine  work. 
Mary  of  his  sculptures  were  destroyed  by  the  revolutionists. 

Adevotcd  followcrof  Uernini  was  PitiHRE  Pul;et(i622- 
1694).  His  works  are  seen  at  the  Louvre  and  at  Versaiilci. 
His  group  of  Mllo  of  Crotona  endeavoring  to  free  himself 
from  the  claws  of  the  lion  is  full  of  life  and  is  natural,  but 
the  subject  is  too  repulsive  to  be  long  examined  ;  his  Per- 
seus liberating  Andromeda  Is  more  agreeable,  and  h  noble 
in  its  forms  and  animated  in  expression.  His  Alexander 
and  Diogenes  is  in  relief,  and  is  effective  and  picturesque. 

Antoine  Covsevox(i64o-I72o)  was  born  at  Lyons,  and 
manifested  his  artistic  talent  very  early  in  life.  Before  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies, 
which  he  made  in  Paris.  In  1667  he  was  engaged  by  Cardi- 
nal Kurstcnburg  to  go  to  Alsace  to  decorate  his  palace  ; 
this  occupied  him  four  years.  When  he  again  went  to  Paris 
he  became  a  very  eminent  artist.  He  executed  a  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  received  a  commission  from  the  province 
of  Uretagnc  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  same  monarch. 

Among  his  best  works  are  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  i  the  tomb  of  the  great  Colbert  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Eustachc  ;  the  monument  of  Charles  le  Ilrun  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicolas  ;  the  statue  of  the  great  Cond^  ;  the 
marble  statue  of  I-ouis  XIV..  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  others.  In  the  tomb  of  Mazarin  he  showed  fine  powers 
of  construction  and  excellence  of  design.  The  kneeling 
figure  of  the  minister  is  a  dignified  statue  and  well  ex- 
ecuted :  the  statues  in  bronze  of  Prudence,  Peace,  and 
Fidelity,  and  the  marble  figures  of  Charity  and  Religion  are 
each  and  all  noble  works,  and  free  to  a  remarkable  degree 
from  the  mannerisms  and  faults  of  his  time. 

Nicolas  Coustou  O658-1733J  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Coysevox.  He  took  the  grand  prize  at  Paris,  and  went  to 
Rome  to  study  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old.     He 
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made  many  copies  of  the  antique.  After  his  return  td" 
France  he  was  much  emplnyed.  His  chief  work  was  a  colos- 
sal represpntation  of  the  Junction  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Marnc.  He  also  made  for  the  city  of  Lyons  a  bronze 
statue  representing  tlie  river  Saone.  Some  of  his  sculp- 
tures arc  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame. 

GuiLl-AUMK  CousTOU  (i6;8-)746).  brother  of  Nicolas, 
also  gained  the  grand  prize  and  went  to  Home,  and  on  his 
return  made  a  fine  rt'|>utation.  Much  of  his  best  work  was 
for  the  gardens  of  Marly  ;  he  executed  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  Rhone  at  Lyons ;  a  bas-relief  of  Christ  with  the 
Doctors,  at  Vcrsaillca,  and  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Car* 
diiiaJ  Dubois,  in  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments. 

Jean  BArnsri-:  Pii;ai.i,e  (1714-1785)  is  the  last  French 
sculptor  of  whom  I  shall  speak  here.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris,  and  gained  his  first  fame  by  a  statue  of  Mercury  ;  but 
his  masterpiece  was  the  tomb  of  Marsha)  Moritz  of  Saxony, 
Ml  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Strasburg.  The  soldier 
is  represented  in  his  own  costume,  just  as  he  wore  it  in  life, 
about  to  enter  a  tomb,  on  one  side  of  %vhich  stands  a  skclc* 
ton  Death,  and  on  the  other  a  mourning  Hercules.  A 
statue  representing  France  tries  to  hold  him  back,  and  a 
Genius  attends  on  him  with  an  inverted  torch.  There  are 
many  accessories  of  militar>'  emblems  and  trophies.  There 
have  been  several  engravings  made  from  this  tomb,  the  best 
part  of  which  is  the  figure  of  the  Marshal. 

i'igalle  was  a  favorite  with  Mmc.  Pompadour,  of  whom 
he  made  a  portrait  statue.  She  employed  him  to  do  many 
works  for  her.  His  best  monument  in  Paris  is  that  of  the 
Comte  d'Harcourt,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  I.)amc. 

In  the  Netherlands,  as  in  Italy,  the  painting  of  the  time 
had  a  great  effect  upon  sculpture,  and  it  was  full  of  energy, 
like  the  pictures  of  the  Rubens  school ;  at  the  same  time 
there  remained  traces  of  the  traditions  of  former  days,  and 
while  a  great  change  had  come  since  the  days  of  Vtscber, 
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ere  was  still  a  firm  atilierencci  to  nature,  and  no  such 
affectations  and  nuinncrisms  existed  here  as  were  seen  in 
the  works  of  Bernini  and  his  followers  in  Italy  and  France. 

One  of  the  ablest  sculptors  of  his  d^y  was  ARTHUR 
QuELLINUS,  who  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  He 
studied  under  Duquesnoy,  and  Wds  especially  happy  in  his 
manner  of  imagining  his  subjects,  and  of  avoiding  the  imi- 
tation of  others  or  a  commonplace  treat- 
ment of  his  own.  The  magnificent  Town 
Hall  of  Antwerp  wag  commenced  in  1648. 
and  Quellinus  received  the  commission  to 
decorate  it  with  plastic  works.  His  sculp- 
tures are  numerous,  both  on  the  intt;rior 
and  exterior  of  the  edifice.  In  ihc  two 
pediments  he  introduced  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  the  power  of  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp, especially  in  her  commerce.  These 
compositions  arc  picturesque  in  llicir  ar- 
Tangcmcnt,  but  the  treatment  is  such  as 
belongs  to  sculpture  ;  in  one  of  these  a 
figure  which  reprt:sents  the  city  is  en- 
throned like  a  queen,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fantastic  sea-gods,  who  offer  their  homage 
to  her.     (Fig.  1 12.) 

We  cannot  give  a  list  of  many  detached 
works  by  Quellinus,  but  one  of  the  best  of 
the  old  monuments  in  lierlin  is  attributed 
to  him.     It  is  the  tomb  of  Count  Sparr  in  the  Marienkirche. 

At  the  present  day  Berlin  is  a  city  of  much  artistic  im- 
portance, and  the  beginning  of  its  present  architectural  and 
sculptural  prominence  may  be  dated  at  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  not  quite  two  hundred  years  ago. 
One  of  the  most  influential  artists  of  that  time  was  Axdreas 
ScHLlJTER  (1662-1714),  who  wiLs  born  in  Hamburg.  His 
athcr  was  a  sculptor  of  no  prominence,  but  he  Cook  his 
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son  with  him  to  Dantzig,  where  many  Netherlandish  artists 
were  cmj)loyciI  upon  the  buildinj^s  being  constructed  there. 
Andreas  ^chliiter  was  naturally  gifted,  and  he  devote<l  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  both  architecture  and  sculpture,  at 
home  and  later  in  Italy.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  old  he 
was  employed  in  important  affairs  in  Warsaw,  and  in  [694 
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he  was  summoned  to  Herlin,  where  he  executed  the  plastic 
ornaments  of  the  Arsenal  ;  the  heads  of  the  Dying  Warrior* 
above  the  windows  in  the  court-yard  arc  remarkable  works. 
They  are  very  fine  when  regarded  only  as  excellent  exam- 
ples of  good  sculpture,  and  they  are  ver>'  effective  placed  as 
they  arc,  for  they  seem  to  tell  the  whole  tragic  story  of 
what  a  soldier's  life  and  fate  must  often  be  (Fig.  1 13). 
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However,  the  masterpiece  of  this  sculptor  is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Great  F.Icclor  for  the  long  bridge  at 
Jtcrlin.  which  was  completed  in  1703  <Fig.  1 14).  Ltibke 
says  of  this:  "Although  biassed  as  regards  form  by  the 
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age  which  prescribed  the  Roman  costume  to  ideal  portraits 
of  this  kind,  the  horseman  on  his  mighty  charger  is  con- 
ceived with  so  much  energy,  lie  is  filled  with  such  power  of 
will,  he  is  so  noble  in  bearing  and  so  steady  in  his  course, 
that  no  other  equestrian  statue  can  be  compared  with  this 
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in  fiery  majesty.  Equally  masterly  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  especially  the  four  chained  slaves  on  the  base, 
in  whom  we  gladl)'  pardon  a  certain  crowding  of  movements 
and  forms." 

Schluter  also  made  a  statue  of  the  Elector  Frederic  III., 
which  is  now  in  Konigsberg.  Besides  his  works  in  sculp- 
ture he  was  the  architect  of  the  royal  palaces  at  Potsdam. 
Charlottenburg,  and  Berlin,  and  there  are  many  sculptures 
by  him  at  these  places.  When  he  was  thus  in  an  important 
position  and  at  the  height  of  professional  prosperity  he  met 
with  a  sad  misfortune,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered.  A  chime  of  bells  had  been  purchased  in  Hol- 
land, and  Schluter  was  commissioned  to  arrange  an  old 
tower  for  their  reception.  He  carried  it  higher  than  it  had 
been,  and  was  proceeding  to  finish  it,  when  it  threatened 
to  fall,  and  had  to  be  pulled  down.  On  account  of  this 
Schluter  was  dismissed  from  his  position  as  court  architect ; 
and  though  his  office  of  sculptor  was  left  to  him  his  power 
was  gone,  and  he  was  broken  down  in  spirit.  He  was  called 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  died  soon  after. 
Now,  the  verdict  of  judges  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  great- 
est artists  of  his  age,  and  that  his  works,  both  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  belong  to  the  noblest  productions  of  his 
century. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


CANOVA.  THORWALDSEN,  AND  OTHER  RECENT  SCULPTORS. 


IN  the  middle  of  the  ei^hiecntli  century  the  arts  had 
fallen  into  such  a  feeble  state  that  a  true  artistic  work 
— one  conceived  and  executed  in  an  artist  spirit — was  not 
to  be  looked  for.  As  in  the  Middle  Ages,  too,  thought 
seemed  to  be  sleeping.  Both  art  and  letters  were  largely 
prostrated  to  the  service  of  those  in  high  places  ;  they  were 
scarcely  used  except  for  the  pleasure  or  praise  of  men 
whose  earthly  power  made  them  to  be  feared,  and  because 
they  were  feared  they  were  flattered  openly  and  despised 
secretly. 

But  about  the  end  of  the  century  another  spirit  arose  ; 
a  second  Renaissance  took  place,  which  may  be  traced  in 
literature  and  in  art,  as  it  may  be  in  the  movement  of  polit- 
ical events  and  an  independence  of  thought  everywhere. 

Naturally  the  (Question  as  to  where  artists  could  turn  for 
their  models  was  an  important  one,  and  as  before  in  various 
epochs  in  art  the  antique  had  been  the  "  only  help  in  time 
of  trouble."  so  it  proved  again.  In  1764  Winckclmann 
published  his  "  History-  of  Ancient  Art."  in  which  the  rich 
signilicance  of  classic  art  was  clearly  placed  before  the  stu- 
dent. The  service  which  this  author  rendered  to  art  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  a  time 
when  the  genius  of  art  seemed  to  have  turned  his  back 
upon  the  world,  and  all  true  inspiration  was  lost.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  monuments  of  Athens  were  recalled  to 
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the  European  world  by  Stuart  and  Kcvett  in  their  archi- 
tectural designs,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  study 
of  tlic  antique  had  done  its  transforming  work,  and  artists 
were  strivinti  (or  more  worthy  ends  than  the  favor  of  kings 
and  powerful  patrons.  This  ne«'  study  of  classic  art  did 
not  show  its  full  and  best  results  until  the  Danish  sculptor 
Thorwaldscn  executed  his  works;  but  before  his  timiC 
others  were  striving  for  that  which  it  was  his  privilege  to 
perfect. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  these  cighteentli- 
century  reformers  was  the  Venetian,  AXTONIO  Canova 
(1757-1822).  He  was  born  in  Possagno,  and  was  the  son 
and  grandson  of  stone-cutters.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  he  was  thus  left  to  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  his  grandfather,  the  old  Pasino  Canova,  who 
lost  no  time  in  accustoming  the  boy  to  the  use  of  the  chisel. 
for  there  arc  cuttings  in  existence  which  were  executed  by 
Canova  in  his  ninth  year.  Signer  Giovanni  Faliero  dwelt 
near  Possagno,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  Pasino 
Canova  frequently ;  he  entertained  such  respect  for  the 
old  stone-cutter  that  he  sometimes  asked  him  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  his  villa.  On  these  visits  the  old  man  was 
accompanied  by  Antonio,  who  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  all  the  family  of  Faliero,  and  a  friend  of  the  young 
Giuseppe. 

On  one  occasion  when  Pasino  and  the  boy  attended  a 
festival  at  Villa  Faliero,  the  ornament  for  the  dessert  was 
forgotten.  When  the  servants  remembered  it  at  the  last 
moment  they  went  to  the  old  Pasino  in  distress,  and  begged 
him  to  save  them  from  the  displeasure  of  the  master.  The 
old  man  could  do  nothing  for  them,  but  the  young  Tonin, 
as  he  was  called,  asked  for  some  butter,  and  from  it  quickly 
carved  a  lion.  At  table  this  strange  ornament  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  guests,  and  Tonin  was  called  in  to 
receive  their  praises ;  from  this  time  the  Senator  Faliero 
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became  his  patron,  and  he  placed  the  boy  under  the  in- 
struction of  Giuseppe  Bernardi,  called  Torctto,  a  Venetian 
sculptor  who  had  settled  at  Pagnano. 

At  this  time  Canova  was  twelve  years  old  ;  he  studied 
two  years  under  Toretto,  and  made  many  statues  and  mod- 
els, which  arc  still  preserved  by  the  Faliero  family,  or  in 
other  collections.  His  first  really  original  work  was  the 
modelling  <jI  two  angels  in  clay  ;  he  did  these  during  an 
absence  of  his  master's ;  he  placed  them  in  a  prominent 
place,  and  tlien  awaited  Toretto's  opinion  with  great  anx- 
iety. When  the  master  saw  them  he  was  filled  with  sur- 
prise, and  exclaimed  that  they  were  truly  marvellous  ;  from 
these  models  the  grandfather  cut  two  angels  in  piffra  dura 
for  the  higli-altar  at  Monfumo.  At  tlii»i  same  period  Ca- 
nova made  his  first  representations  of  the  human  form  ;  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  small  statues  and  give  them  to  his 
friends. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  Faliero  sent  for  liim»  and 
received  him  into  his  own  family.  Canova  wished  to  earn 
something  for  himself,  and  engaged  to  work  half  of  the  day 
for  Giuseppe  Ferrari,  who  was  a  nephew  of  his  former  mas- 
ter, Toretto.  Of  this  time  Canova  afterward  wrote:  "  I 
labored  for  a  mere  pittance,  but  it  was  sufncient.  It  was 
the  fruit  of  my  own  resolution,  and.  as  I  then  Hattered  my- 
self, the  foretaste  of  more  honorable  rewards."  This  cir- 
cumstance proves  how  lemarkabte  he  must  have  been  ;  it  is 
unusual  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  be  paid  for  work  instead  of 
paying  for  instruction.  In  Venice  he  was  able  to  learn 
much  from  observation.  He  divided  his  time  systemati- 
cally, spending  his  mornings  in  the  Academy  or  some  gal- 
lery, his  afternoons  in  the  shop  where  he  was  employed,  and 
his  evenings  in  studies  for  which  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
as  a  child. 

The  first  commission  which  was  given  to  Canova  was 
from  the  Commcndatore  Farsctti  for  a  pair  of  baskets  filled 
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with  fruit  and  flowers,  to  be  sculptured  in  marble,  and 
placed  on  a  sUirca.se  wliicli  led  to  the  picture  gallery  in  the 
Farsctti  Palace,  where  Canova  spent  much  time  in  study. 
These  works  have  no  special  excellence. 

After  a  year  in  Venice  he  went  to  AjkjIo  with  the 
Falicro  family.  Some  time  before  this  his  patron  had 
asked  Canova  to  make  for  him  a  group  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydicc,  taking  the  moment  when  Eurydice  beholds  her 
lover  torn  away  from  her  forever.  Canova  had  been  busy 
with  this  ill  his  leisure  hours  in  Venice,  and  he  took  with 
him  to  Asolo  everything  necessary  to  the  work.  He  com- 
pleted the  Eurj'dice  in  his  sixteenth  year  ;  it  was  life-size, 
and  cut  from  pktra  di  Costosa. 

With  this  first  attempt  Canova  became  coavinced  that 
the  small  models  such  as  were  in  use  by  sculptors  were 
quite  insuflicicnt  to  good  work,  and  he  determined  that  Ins 
models  should  be  of  the  size  which  the  finished  work  would 
have,  even  when  colossal. 

After  tliis  time  he  had  his  studio  in  a  cell  of  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Augustine  friars  attached  to  the  Church  of  San 
Stcfano,  in  Venice.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was 
occupied  with  his  Orpheus  and  a  bust  of  the  Doge  Renier. 
At  this  time  he  studied  entirely  from  nature  ;  he  devoted 
hinnseU  to  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  and  after  a  time  was 
accustomed  to  make  dissections  in  order  to  sketch  or  models 
from  important  parts  or  some  conformations  that  he  desired 
in  particular  instances. 

In  1776  his  Orpheus  was  5nished  and  exhibited,  and  it 
chanced  to  be  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Ascension,  when.. 
the  opera  of  Ori^hcus  was  brought  out  in  Venice.  Canovail 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  praise  he  then  received  was 
"  that  which  made  him  a  sculptor ;"  and  so  grateful  wa?  he 
for  it  that  later,  when  he  became  Marquis  of  Ischia,  he 
chose  for  his  armorial  ensigns  the  lyre  and  serpent  which  arc 
the  mythol<^ical  symbols  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.     Tt 
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Senator  Grimani  ordered  a  copy  ci  the  Orplieus,  and  this 
was  the  first  work  of  Canova  in  Carrara  marble. 

He  soon  found  his  workshop  too  tsmalt,  and  removed  to 
ore  in  the  street  of  San  Maurlzto,  where  he  remained  until 
he  left  his  native  country.  His  next  work  was  a  statue  of 
.4ilsculapius,  larger  than  life  ;  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
when  he  saw  this  statue,  he  sorrowfully  declared  that  "  his 
progress  had  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  indica- 
tions of  excellence  in  thLs  performance  of  his  youth." 
About  this  time  he  executed  an  Apotio  and  Daphne  which 
was  never  entirely  finished,  and  when  twenty-two  years  old 
he  completed  a  group  of  D.x'da]us  and  Icarus  for  the  Sena- 
tor Pisani.  This  was  intended  for  an  exterior  decoration 
of  his  palace  ;  hut  when  it  was  done  I'isani  considered  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  gallery,  already  famous  on  account 
of  the  painting  of  Darius  and  his  Family,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese, and  other  fine  works.  This  may  be  called  Canova'a 
last  work  in  Venice,  as  he  went  to  Rome  soon  after  his 
twenty-third  birthday. 

The  Cavaliere  Zutiani  was  then  the  representative  of 
Venice  in  Rome,  and  Faliero  gave  Canova  letters  to  him. 
Zuliani  was  an  cnlijjhtened  patron  of  art,  and  he  received 
the  young  sculptor  with  great  kindness,  and  soon  arranged 
to  have  his  model  of  Da:dalus  and  Icarus  exhibited  to  the 
best  artists  and  judges  of  art  in  Rome.  We  can  fancy  the 
anxiety  with  which  Canova  went  to  this  exhibition  ;  but  the 
praise  which  he  there  received  secured  for  him  a  place 
among  the  artists  then  in  Rome. 

Canova  had  a  great  desire  to  undertake  a  group  of  some 
important  subject,  and  Zuliani  was  his  friend  in  this  ;  for 
he  gave  him  the  marble,  and  promised  if  no  other  purchaser 
appeared  to  give  him  the  full  value  of  the  work  when  com- 
pleted. He  also  gave  him  a  workshop  in  the  Venetian 
Palace,  to  which  no  one  had  access,  where  he  could  be 
entirely  free  and  undisturbed.     The  subject  chosen  for  the 
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group  was  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur,  and  the  size 
was  to  be  colossal.  Canova  now  worked  with  untiring  de- 
votion ;  he  was  often  seen  before  the  statues  on  Monte 
CavaJIo,  with  sketch-book  in  hand,  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  for  him  to  sec,  and  lie  studied  faiUifuUy  in  the 
museums  and  galleries  of  Rome.  His  friends  in  Venice 
had  secured  for  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  ducats. 
whicli  placed  him  above  want,  and  he  was  free  to  devote 
himself  to  his  Theseus,  although  while  at  work  on  that  he 
made  a  statue  of  Apollo,  whicli  was  exhibited  with  Angc- 
lini's  Minerva,  and  received  much  praise. 

Meantime  no  one  knew  of  the  Theseus  save  the  ambas- 
sador. When  it  was  finished  Zulianl  prc])ared  it  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  invited  all  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Rome  to 
an  entertainment.  A  model  of  the  head  of  Theseus  was 
put  in  a  prominent  place,  and  the  guests  were  busy  in  dis- 
cussing it ;  they  asked  questions  and  expressed  opinions, 
and  when  their  interest  was  well  awakened  Zuliani  said  : 
"  Come,  let  us  end  this  discussion  by  seeing  the  original," 
and  the  statue  was  unveiled  before  their  eyes.  Canova 
often  declared  that  death  itself  could  not  have  been  more 
terribk-  to  liin;  than  were  thoM  moments.  But  he  and  all 
else  were  forgotten  in  the  surprise  and  admiration  which 
the  group  excited  ;  in  that  hour  the  artists  who  afterward 
hated  him  gave  him  their  sincere  praise.  From  that  day 
the  fame  of  Canova  was  established. 

Very  soon  he  was  selected  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Clement  XIV.  This  pope  was  a  famous  man  ;  he  was  the 
collector  of  the  Clementine  Museum,  the  author  of  the  ele- 
gant letters  known  by  his  family  name  of  GanganctU,  and, 
above  all,  he  was  the  suppressor  of  the  Jesuits.  While 
Canova  felt  the  honor  that  was  thus  offered  him  he  also 
thought  himself  bound  to  consult  those  who  had  conferred 
his  pension  upon  him,  and  thus  helped  him  to  become  the 
artist   tliat  he  was.     He  went,   therefore,   to  Venice  and 
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sought  direction  from  the  Senate ;  he  was  told  to  employ 
his  time  as  should  be  most  profitable  to  himself.  He  there- 
fore gave  up  his  studio  in  Venice,  and  as  his  patron,  Zuliani, 
had  now  kft  Rome,  he  fitted  up  the  studio  in  the  Slnida 
liabbuino,  which  became  so  well  known  to  lovers  of  art  of 
ail  nations  who  visited  Rome.  In  1787  the  above  monu- 
ment was  exhihittj.  and  was  iiiucli  admired.  An  engrav- 
ing was  made  from  it  :md  dedicated  to  Zuliani ;  but  Canova 
desired  to  do  something  more  worthy  for  his  patron,  and 
made  a  statue  nf  Psyche  as  a  gift  to  hiin  ;  Zuliani  hesi* 
tated  to  accept  it,  but  finally  consented  to  do  so  if  Canova 
would  in  turn  accept  a  number  of  silver  niedaU  with  the 
Psyche  tin  one  side  and  a  head  of  Canova  on  the  other, 
which  he  could  give  to  his  friends.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
Zuliani  died,  and  his  heirs  were  so  angry  because  he  had 
left  works  of  art  to  the  Tublic  Library  that  they  refused  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  In  the  end  the  Psyche  was  bought  by 
Napoleon  and  presented  to  the  Queen  of  t^avaria. 

Canova  executed  a  second  papal  monument  to  Pope 
Clement  XIII.  It  was  erected  in  St.  Peter's  by  his 
nephews.  The  mourning  genius  upon  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  one  of  Canova's  happiest  figures.  The  execution 
of  these  two  monuments  (Mrcupicd  almost  ten  years  of  the 
best  part  of  this  sculptor's  life. 

Canova's  fame  had  extended  over  all  Europe,  and  he 
was  asked  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  offered  most  ad- 
vantageous terms  if  he  would  do  so  ;  but  he  declined,  and 
executed  the  monument  of  Admiral  Emo,  on  a  commission 
from  the  Venetian  Senate.  l"or  this  work  he  received  a 
gold  medal  and  an  annuity  for  life. 

In  1798,  during  the  revolutionary  excitement  at  Rome, 
Canova  went  to  Pcssagno,  his  native  town.  Here,  in  his 
retirement,  he  painted  more  than  twenty  pictures,  which 
were  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  His  masterpiece  repre- 
sented the  Saviour  just  taken  from  the  cross,  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  Mar>-s,  St.  John.  Nicodcmus,  and  Joseph  of 
Ariinathea.  This  was  the  first  of  the  many  gifts  which  he 
.  made  to  this  little  church,  by  which  It  became  a  splendid 
temple  and  the  expression  of  Canova's  love  for  his  birth- 
place and  early  home. 

After  he  returned  to  Rome  his  health  was  not  sufTicicnt 

'to  allow  of  his  usual  close  application  to  work,  and  he  went 

l.to  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  company  with  I'rince  Rezzonico, 

t-and  this  so  benefited  him  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his 

labors  with   now    energy.     He  soon  acliieved  a  proud  tri- 

^umph,  for  his  Perseus  was  placed  in  one  of  the  Stanze  of 

^the  Vatican  by  a  public  decree.;  this  was  the  first  modern 

work  which  had  been  thus  honored. 

In  iSo2-[So3  Napoleon  requested  Canova  to  go  to  Paris 
Uo  model  a  portrait  bust  for  a  colossal  statue  ;  the  work  was 
finished  six  years  later.  In  1805  the  artist  went  again  to 
_  Vienna,  where  he  modelled  a  bust  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
f  tria  ;  in  1810  again  to  Paris  to  prepare  a  model  for  the 
statue  of  Maria  Louisa.  With  the  exception  of  these  short 
journeys  he  was  constantly  at  work  in  his  Roman  studio 
until  iSi$,  when  he  was  sent  in  an  official  capacity  to 
France  by  the  pope,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the 
works  of  art  which  had  been  carried  from  Italy  in  times  of 
war,  and  which  really  belonged  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church.  Canova  executed  his  commission  with  rare  judg- 
ment, and  then  continued  his  journey  to  England.  In 
London  iic  received  many  honors  ;  the  king  gave  him  an 
order  for  a  group,  held  several  conversations  with  him, 
made  him  valuable  gifts,  and  intrusted  him  with  a  private 
letter  to  the  pope. 

Canova  returned  to  Rome  on  January  5th,  i8i6.     His 
entry  might  almost  be  colled  a  triumphal  one,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  were  so  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  their 
treasures  that  they  expressed  their  joy  in  demonstrations  to 
■iCanova.     He  had  been  President  of  St.  Luke's  Academy 
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before  ;  he  was  now  made  President  of  the  Commission  to 
purchase  works  of  art,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Archa?ology. 
In  full  consistar>*  of  a!I  the  high  officers  of  the  Church,  the 
pope  caused  his  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  "  golden 
volume  of  the  Capitol."  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Iscliia,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  crowns 
a  year. 

Canova  now  determined  to  execute  a  colossal  statue  of 
Religion,  which  should  commemorate  the  return  of  the  pope 
from  banishment.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  authori- 
ties to  decide  where  it  should  be  placed  ;  this  was  not  done, 
and  he  was  much  grieved  at  his  failure  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  But  he  determined  that  from  this  time  he  would  de- 
vote his  life  and  fortune  to  religion,  and  resolved  to  erect  a 
church  at  Possagno,  to  adorn  it  with  works  of  art,  and  to 
make  it  hit  own  burial-place. 

On  July  8th.  1819,  Canova  assembled  his  workmen  in 
his  native  town,  and  gave  them  a  ffte  ;  many  peasant  girl» 
joined  in  the  festivities  and  assisted  in  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  ;  at  evening,  as  they  all  passed  before  Canova  to 
bid  iiini  farewell,  each  one  received  a  gift  from  him.  Three 
days  later  the  reSigious  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  future  church  took  place.  An  imntense  number  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  country  and  from  Venice  were 
present ;  Canova,  in  his  robes  as  a  Knight  of  Christ,  and 
wearing  the  insignia  of  other  orders,  led  the  procession  ;  all 
who  had  seen  Canova  when  a  poor  boy  in  their  midst  were 
much  impressed  by  this  occasion.  Here,  in  a  public  man- 
ner, he  consecrated  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  his  birthplace.  Every  autumn 
Canova  went  to  Possagno  to  encourage  the  workmen  and  to 
give  directions  as  to  how  the  whole  should  be  done.  Be- 
tween these  visits  he  worked  devotedly,  for  he  was  forced 
to  earn  all  he  could  in  order  to  pay  for  his  great  undertak- 
ing. 
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At  this  time  he  exccuttd  a  statiic  of  Washington,  and 
was  making  an  ei|UL'strian  statue  of  Ferdinand  of  Xaples, 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  1822,  went  to  that  city,  where  he 
■fell  ill  ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  re\'ivcd  somewhat,  and 
resumed  his  work.  On  September  17th  he  went  to  Pos- 
sagno,  in  October  to  Villa  Faliero,  where,  fifty  years  before, 

I  he  had  spent  such   happy  days.     From  here  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  on  the  131I1  of  Ihc  same  month  lie  died. 
Solemn   services  were  held   in   the   cathedral,   and  hift 
remains  were  then  intrusted  to  the  priests  of  I*ossagno.  who 
bore  them   to  their  temple,  where  he  was  buried  on  the 

>25ih  of  the  month  ;  the  crowd  was  so  ^reat  that  the  oration 
was  delivered  in  the  open  air.  Canova's  heart  was  given  to 
the  Academy  of  Venke,  and  an  elegant  little  monument 
was  erected  in  the  Palace  of  Arts  to  contain  this  relic  of  the 
sculptor.  The  Venetian  artists  arranged  to  erect  to  him  a 
monument,  and  chose  the  design  which  he  himself  had 
Kxnade  for  the  tomb  of  Titian  ;  it  in  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  de"  Frari.  In  Rome  a  statue  was  decreed  to  him. 
and  he  was  declared  the  perpetual  President  of  her  chief 
academy. 

■  In  personal  appearance  Canova  was  not  grand  or  very 
attractive.  His  head  was  remarkably  well  placed  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  loose  manner  in  which  he  dres.Hed  his 
neck  allowed  this  to  be  seen  ;  his  forehead  was  a  noble  one, 
his  hair  black,  and  his  wliole  manner  and  dress  was  modest 
and  simple.  Wn  habits  w^rc  very  orderly  and  quiet;  he 
rose  early  to  work,  and  went  little  into  public  society  ;  but 
he  welcomed  a  few  friends  to  dinner  almost  daily.  He 
entertained  them  cordially,  but  without  display,  and  led  the 
conversation  to  light,  cheerful  topics  that  did  not  touch 
upon  art,  or  demand  mental  exertion.  At  eleven  o'clock 
he  retired  to  his  own  room  and  amused  himself  with  a  book 
or  pencil  before  sleeping.  Some  of  his  best  drawings  were 
lade  at  this  hour,  and  have  been  published  with  the  title  of 
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"  Pcnsicri,"  or  thoughts. 
To  describe  one  day  was 
to  give  a  picture  of  all,  so 
regular  were  his  habits  of 
life. 

In  his  professionnl  life 
he  was  just  and  generous 
to  others,  and  though  he 
would  have  no  pupils,  he 
would  leave  evcr>'thing  to 
advise  an  artist  or  visit 
his  works.  He  was  also  a 
patron  of  art,  and  had  ex- 
ecuted, at  his  own  ex- 
pense, the  numerous  busts 
of  distinguished  persons  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum. 

There  is  a  story  of  a 
romance  in  his  life.  It  ts 
said  that  when  he  first  ar- 
rived in  Venice  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  gtrl 
who  was  older  than  him- 
self, who  went  to  draw  in 
the  Farsctti  Gallery.  Day 
by  day  he  watched  her 
until  she  came  no  more  ; 
at  length  her  attendant 
returned,  and  Canova  in- 
quired for  her  mistrciis  ; 
^e  burst  into  tears  and 
answered,  "  La  Si^nora 
He  asked  no  more,  and  never  knew  who 
Julia  was  or  any  circumstances  of  her  history ;  but  all 
his  life  he  treasured  her  image,  and  when  he  endeavored 
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Eto  unite  the  purity  of  an  ange]  with  the  earthly  beauty 
|pf  a  WQman,  the  remembrance  of  Julia  was  always  in  his 
[jDiind. 

f       Canova  was  one  of  the  few  artists  who  received  their  full 

merit  of  praise  and  the  benefits  of  their  labors  while  alive. 

(Without  doubt  he  was  a  great  sculptor,  and  coming  as  he 

lid,  at  a  time  when  art  was  at  its  worst,  he  seemed  all  the 

[more  remarkable  to  the  men  around  him.     But  the  verdict 

of  to-day  would  not  exalt  him  as  highly  as  did  his  friends 

,and  patrons.     His  statues  lack  the  repose  which  makes  the 

grandest  feature  of  the  best  sculpture  ;  his  female  figures 

lave  a  sentimental  sort  of  air  that  is  not  all  wc  could  wish, 

id  does  not  elevate  them  above  what  we  may  call  pleasing 

[lis  male  figures  are  better,  more  natural  and  simple, 

(though  some  of  his  subjects  bordered  on  the  coarse  and 

rutal,  as  in  the  two  fencers,  Kreugas  and  Damoxenes,  or 

EcTCuIes  and  Lichas,     But  in  his  religions  subjects  he  is 

juch  finer,  and  in  some  of  his  monuments  he  shows  dignity 

'and  earnestness,  while  his  composition  is  in  the  true  artistic 

spirit.     Taken  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  wonderful  artist  and 

man  of  whom  his  century  might  well  be  proud. 

Other  sculptors  of  this  period  and  of  different  nations 

studied  at   Rome,  and  devoted   themselves  to  the  antique 

^kvith   enthusiasm.     One    of    these    was   AntoiNE    Df.nis 

HCHAUni-T  ([763-1810),  who  was  bom  at  Paris.      His  talent 

^■nras  so  early  developed  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal 

^■Academy  when  fourteen  years  old,  and  when  twenty-one 

he  gained  the  first  prize,  and  with  the  royal  pension  went  to 

Rome,  where  ho  remained  five  years.     He  soon  took  good 

rank  among  artists  of  that  time,  for  he  was  a  designer  and 

painter  as  well  as  sculptor.     He  adhered  strictly  to  the 

■antique  style,  and  attained  much  purity,  though  he  was 
bilways  cold  in  treatment.  He  was  made  a  Professor  of 
Sculpture  in  the  French  Academy,  and  made  valuable  con* 
^butions  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Fine  Arts."  ^^_ 
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Chaudet's  principal  works  in  sculpture  were  the  silver 
statue  of  Peace  in  the  Tuileries  ;  a  statue  of  Cincinnatus  in 
the  Senate  Chamber;  a  statue  of  QEdipus  ;  a  bas-relief  of 
PaiiUing,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  in  the  Mus^e  Naiw- 
\6on,  and  many  busts  and  smaller  works. 

He  also  designed  numerous  medals  and  some  of  the 
illustrations  for  a  fine  edition  of  Kacine,  and  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  .'Eneas  and  Anchisea  in  the  liurning  of  Troy. 

JoHANN  Hkin'kich  Danneckkr  (1758-1841)  was  bom 
at  Stuttgart,  hy  a  statue  of  Milo  he  gained  the  prize  of 
the  academy  founded  by  Duke  Charles  Eugene,  and  with 
the  royal  pen^^ion  he  went  Bn>t  to  I'aris  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  seven  years.  He  then  returned  to  WUr- 
tembet^,  and  was  made  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  a  salary  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year.  During 
fifteen  years  Dn,nnccker  maintained  a  high  rank  in  his  art, 
but  his  health  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  forced  to  sec 
others  excel  liim.  One  of  his  works  has  a  wide  reputation, 
and  is  known  to  many  people  the  world  over,  through  the 
generosity  of  Herr  Hc:thinann  of  Frankfort,  who  admits 
visitors  to  his  gallery,  and  from  the  models  and  pictures 
which  have  been  made  from  it ;  it  is  the  Ariadne  on  a 
Panther  (Fig.  117). 

Danncckcr  had  a  delicate  feeling  for  nature  ;  his  figures 
were  light  and  graceful,  and  his  heads  were  noble  in  expres- 
sion. He  labored  eight  years  upon  a  figure  of  Qirist,  uhicll 
belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  In  Stuttgart  a  nymph 
pouring  water  on  Neckar  Street  and  two  nymphs  on  a 
reservoir  Jn  the  palace  garden  show  his  fine  taste  in  archi- 
tectural sculpture.  Among  his  other  works  arc  a  statue  of 
Alexander,  a  monument  to  Count  Zeppelin,  a  Cupid,  and  a 
Maiiien  lamenting  a  Dead  Bird.  Some  of  his  works  are 
among  the  very  best  productions  of  modern  sculpture  ;  his 
portraits  are  noble  and  true  to  nature  ;  the  works  named 
here  arc  by  no  means  all  that  he  did,  and  we  should  add 
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that  his  efforts  in  religious  subjects  exhibit  a  pure  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  and  a  true  conception  of  Christian  ideas. 

We  come  now,  for  the  lirst  time,  to  a  great  English 
sculptor.  JoriN  F[„\xman  (1755-1826)  was  born  in  York, 
but  while  he  was  still  an  infant  his  father  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  kept  a  plaster-cast  shop.  The  boy  began  to 
draw  and  even  to  modi^I  very  early  ;  when  but  five  years 
old  he  kept  some  soft  wax,  with  which  he  could  take  an  im- 
pression from  any  seal  or  ring  or  coin  which  pleased  him. 
lie  was  very  delicate  in  health,  and  was  once  thought  to  be 
dead,  and  was  prepared  for  burial,  when  animation  re- 
turned ;  his  parents  tried  to  gratify  all  his  wishes,  and 
while  a  child  he  modelled  a  great  number  of  figures  in  wax, 
clay,  and  plaster. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  much  stronger, 
and  was  able  to  use  the  activity  which  corresponded  to  his 
enthusiastic  feeling  and  imagination.  About  this  time  he 
read  *'  Don  Quixote,"  and  was  so  moved  by  the  adventures 
of  that  hero  that  he  went  out  early  one  morning  armed 
with  a  toy  sword  and  bent  upon  protecting  some  forlorn 
damsel  ;  he  went  to  Ilydc  I*ark  and  wandered  about  all 
day,  not  finding  any  one  who  was  in  need  of  his  services. 
At  night  he  returned  home,  very  hungry  and  weary,  to  find 
his  family  in  great  alarm  over  his  unusual  absence. 

He  now  spent  all  his  time  in  drawing  and  modelling, 
and  never  had  more  than  two  lessons  from  a  master ;  at 
eleven  years  of  age  he  began  to  gain  various  prizes,  and  at 
fourteen  was  admitted  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
gained  the  silver  medal  there  that  same  year.  .About  this 
time  he  made  some  friends  who  aided  him  to  study  the 
classics  and  to  learn  more  of  history,  all  of  which  was  oE 
great  use  to  him  in  his  art.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wcdg\vood,  for  whom  he  made 
many  models.     He  also  painted  a  few  pictures  in  oil. 

Among  his  earliest  sculptures  were  a  group  of  Venus 
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and  Cupid  and  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Morlcy^  who,  with 
her  baby,  diL-d  at  sea.  Flaxman  represented  the  mother 
and  child  rising  from  the  sea  and  being  received  by  descend- 
ing angck. 

In  1783  riaxman  married  Miss  Ann  Dcnman,  whose  In- 
telligence and  love  of  art  were  o(  great  assistance  to  her 
liusband.  In  1787  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  During  this  time  he  made  a  group  for  Lord 
Bristol,  representing  the  Fury  of  Athamas.  from  the  Mcta- 
nuirphoses  of  Ovid  ;  this  work  cost  him  miicli  labor,  for 
which  he  received  bat  small  pay  ;  it  was  carried  to  Ireland 
and  then  to  Ickworth  House,  in  SufTolk,  where  but  f«w 
people  sec  it.  In  Rome  Flaxman  also  made  a  group  of 
Ceplialus  and  Aurora  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  and  the  de- 
signs from  Homer,  .'Eschylus,  and  Hante,  which  have  such 
a  world-wide  fame. 

In  1794  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  on  important  works  until  his  death.  We 
cannot  give  a  list  of  his  numerous  works.  Many  of  bis 
monuments  arc  seen  in  the  churches  of  England.  In  Glas- 
gow arc  his  statues  of  Mr.  Titt  and  Sir  John  Moore,  in 
bronze  ;  in  Edinbut^h  is  that  of  Robert  Burns.  Flaxman 
executed  much  sculpture  for  the  East  Indies,  one  of  these 
works  being  unfinished  when  he  died.  Some  critics  con- 
sider his  Archangel  Michael  and  Satan  his  best  work  ;  it 
was  made  for  the  Eail  of  Egrcmont,  who  had  his  Hfc-size 
Apollo  also. 

In  1797  Flaxman  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
ly,  in  1800  an  Academician,  and  in  1810,  when  a 
tr  uf  Scidpturc  was  added  to  tlie  other  professors  of 
the  Academy,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office.  His  lectures 
have  been  published.  The  frie7.es  on  the  Coven  t  Garden 
Theatre  were  all  designed  by  Flaxman,  and  he  executed 
the  figure  of  Comedy  himself.  His  last  work  was  making 
designs  for  the  exterior  decoration  of  Buckingham  Falacc. 
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which  would  have  been  entirely  under  his  direction  and 
partly  executed  by  liiin  tf  he  had  lived. 

His  wife  died  in  1820,  and  hi.T  loss  was  a  grief  from 
which  he  could  not  recover  ;  she  had  been  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him,  and  he  had  depended  much  upon  her  sympathy 
jind  counsel.  I'laxman  uas  a  singularly  pure  man, Und  so 
attractive  in  manner  that  he  was  the  friend  of  old  and 
young  alike. 

Sir  Richard  Wcstinacott  succeeded  Flaxman  as  ProTes- 
sor  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  he  said  :  "  Hut  the  greatest  of 
modern  sculptors  was  our  illustrious  countryman.  John 
Flaxman,  who  not  only  had  all  the  fine  feeling  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  (which  Canova  in  a  degree  possessed),  but 
uniled  to  it  a  readiness  of  invention  and  a  simplicity  of 
design  truly  astonishing.  Though  Canova  was  his  superior 
in  the  manu.al  part,  hij^h  finishing,  yet  in  the  higher  ijuali- 
tics.  poetical  feeling  and  invL-ntion.  Klaxman  was  as  supe- 
rior to  Canova  as  was  Shakespeare  to  the  dramatists  of  his 
day." 

But  the  perfection  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  Canova 
and  others  who  endeavored  to  raise  sculpture  to  its  ancient 
glory  was  seen  in  the  Dane,  BiiRTKL  TiiuRWAUtsEN 
(1770-1844).  who  was  born  in  Copenhagen.  The  descent  of 
this  artist  has  been  traced  to  memorable  sources  in  two 
quite  diaiinct  ways.  Those  who  claim  that  the  Norsemen 
discovered  America  relate  that  during  iheir  stay  upon  ihi* 
coast  a  child  was  born,  from  whom  Thorwaldscn's  descent 
can  be  distinctly  followed.  The  learned  genealogists  of 
Iceland  say  that  lits  ancestors  were  descended  from  Harald 
Hildetand,  King  of  Denmark,  who,  in  the  eighth  century, 
was  obliged  to  llec.  first  to  Norway  and  then  lo  IccLand,  and 
that  one  of  his  descendants,  Okif  Paa,  in  the  twclftli  cen- 
tury, was  a  famous  wood-carver.  But  this  much  is  certain  : 
in  the  fourteenth  century  there  lived  in  Southern  Iceland  a 
wealthy  man,  whose  family  and  descendants  were  much  hon* 
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ored.  One  of  these,  Thorvald  Gottskalken,  a  pastor,  had 
two  sons  and  but  a  small  fortune  ;  so  he  sent  his  sons  to 
Copenhagen^  where  one  became  a  jeweller  and  died  young  ; 
the  other,  who  was  a  wood-carver,  was  the  father  of  the 
artist,  whose  mother  was  Karen  Grftulund,  the  daughter  of 
a  Jutland  peasant. 

The  father  was  employed  in  a  shipyard,  and  carved  only 
the  rude  ornaments  of  vessels  and  boats  ;  but  these  served 
to  lead  the  mind  of  the  Httle  Bcrtcl  to  the  art  he  later  fol- 
lowed. His  father  could  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a  future 
as  came  to  his  son,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
the  boy  might  do  more  and  better  than  he  had  done,  and 
he  sent  him,  when  eleven  years  old,  to  the  free  school  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  study  drawing ;  and  very  soon  the 
works  of  the  father  showed  the  gain  which  the  son  had 
made,  for  his  designs  were  those  now  used  by  the  old 
wood -carver. 

Bertc!  was  also  sent  to  study  his  books  at  the  school  of 
Charlottenburg.  and  here  he  was  so  far  from  clever  that  he 
was  put  in  the  lowest  class.  When  Bcrtel  gained  his  first 
prixc  at  the  academy  the  chaplain  of  the  school  at  Charlot- 
tenburg asked  him  if  the  boy  who  had  taken  the  prize  was 
his  brother,  lie  looked  up  with  surprise,  and  blushing, 
said,  "It  is  myself,  Herr  Chaplain."  The  priest  was  as- 
tounded at  this,  and  said,  "  Hurr  Thorwaltlsen,  please  to 
pass  up  to  the  first  class." 

The  boy  was  amazed  at  these  honors,  and  from  this  day 
retained  the  title  of  "  Herr,"  which  gave  him  much  distinc- 
tion. When,  after  many  years,  the  sculptor  had  been 
loaded  with  honors,  and  stood  on  the  heights  of  fame,  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  no  glory  had  ever  been  so  sweet 
CO  him  as  that  first  rapture  which  came  from  the  words  of 
the  Chaplain  lloyer  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  and  a 
poor  school-boy. 

The  effect  of  this  first  prize  seemed  to  be  to  rouse  his 
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ambition,  nnd  lie  worked  witli  the  greatest  diligence  and' 
earnestness.  Two  years  later  lie  made  a  bas-relief  of  Love 
in  Repose,  which  took  the  lai^c  siWer  medal.  His  father 
now  thought  him  prepared  to  enter  on  the  life  of  a  ship's 
carver,  and  Bertel  made  no  objection  to  doing  so  ;  but  the 
painter  Abildgaard.  who  had  been  his  teacher  in  the  acad- 
emy, ha<I  grown  very  fond  of  him,  and  saw  how  much  talent 
ho  had,  and  could  not  think  of  his  beinj^  but  a  common 
tradesman  without  deep  regret.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the 
old  carver,  and  after  some  difficulty  obtained  his  con-sent 
that  his  son  should  spend  half  his  time  in  study  at  the  acad- 
emy; and  the  other  half  in  the  earning  of  his  daily  bread 
at  his  father's  side. 

In  i7(>o,  when  twenty  years  old,  ThorwaUlsen  made  a 
medallion  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  which  was  so  good 
a  likeness  that  a  number  of  copies  was  sold.  A  year  later 
he  gained  the  small  gold  medal  of  the  academy  by  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Expulsion  of  Hcliodorus  from  the  Temple. 
The  Minister  of  State  now  became  interested  in  the  young 
artist,  and  measures  were  taken  to  aid  him  to  go  on  with 
his  studies.  His  patrons  desired  him  to  study  the  subjects 
of  the  antique  sculptures,  and  he  chose  that  of  Priam  beg- 
ging the  Body  of  Hector  from  Achilles.  Later  in  life  he 
repeated  this  subject,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  the  second  when  compared  with 
the  weakness  of  the  first.  And  yet  it  was  from  the  latter 
that  predictions  were  made  of  Thonvaldsen's  future  great- 
ness. In  1793  he  gained  the  prize  which  entitled  him  to 
travel  and  study  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  academy. 
The  work  lie  presented  was  a  bas-relief  of  Saint  Peter  heal- 
ing the  Paralytic.  In  these  works  this  sculptor  already 
showed  tvi'O  qualities  which  remained  the  same  through  ]\ii 
iife  ;  in  his  subjects  from  antiquity  he  showed  a  Greek 
spirit,  which  has  led  some  writers  to  .speak  of  him  as  a 
"posthumous  Greek,"  or  a  true  Greek  artist  bom  after 
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Other  Greek  artists  had  died  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
treated  religious  subjects  his  spirit  was  like  that  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  these  works  remind  us  of 
Raphael.  All  this  excellence  came  entirely  from  his  artistic 
nature,  for  outside  of  that  he  was  ignorant ;  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  history  or  literature,  and  was  never  a  man  of  culture 

>  as  long  as  he  lived.  Outside  of  the  work  connected  with 
hiH  profession  Thurwaldscn  was  indolent,  and  only  acquired 
knowledge  of  other  matters  through  observation  or  from 
the  conversation  of  others. 

Although  he  gained  the  prize  which  allowed  him   to 

[travel  in  1793,  he  did  not  leave  Copenhagen  until  May, 
^756,  In  the  meantime  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  earn 
lething :  he  had  made  designs  for  book-publishcns, 
given  lessons  in  drawing  and  modelling,  and  made  some 
bust  and  medallion  portraits,  reliefs,  and  so  on.  The  vessel 
in  which  the  young  sculptor  sailed  for  Naples  was  called  the 
Thetis,  and  the  captain  engaged  to  watch  over  him  ;  the 
voyage  was  long,  and  all  on  board  became  fond  of  Tlior- 
waldsen,  though  the  captain  wrote,  "  He  is  an  honest  boy, 
but  a  lazy  rascal."  This  opinion  is  very  amusing  when  we 
know  what  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  he  performed. 
At  Naples  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  saw  and  admired 
all  its  works  of  art.  He  did  not  reach  Rome  until  about 
nine  months  after  leaving  Copenhagen,  but  from  that  time 
his  whole  thought  and  life  were  changed.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say.  "  I  was  born  on  the  8th  of  March,  1797  ;  be- 
fore then  I  did  not  exist." 

While  in  Naples  Thor\vaIdscn  had  been  ill,  and  suffered 
from  a  malarial  affection,  which  compelled  him  to  be  idle 
much  of  the  time.  Rut  he  was  always  studying  the  an- 
tique statues,  and  made  many  copies.  Some  of  the  first 
original  works  which  he  attempted  were  failures,  when,  at 
last,  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  Jason,  which  was  well 
received  by  those  who  saw  it,  and  made  him  somewhat 
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Tamous  in  Rome  (Fig.  Ii8).     Canova  praised  it,  and 
critics  did  the  same  ;  but  Thorwaldsen  had  no  money  . 
academy  had  supported  him  six  years  ;  what  could  he  do? 

Quite  discouraged,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  preparations  for 
leaving  Rome,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Hope,  the  English  banker,  gave 
him  an  order  for  the  Jason  in 
marble.  In  an  hour  his  life  was 
changed.  He  waslivtngin  Rome  M 
not  as  a  student  on  charily,  but 
as  an  artist  gaining  bis  living. 
We  arc  forced  to  add  that  Mr. 
Hope  did  not  receive  this  statue 
until  1828,  and  Thorwaldsen  has 
been  much  blamed  for  his  ap* 
parent  ingratitude  ;  but  we  can- 
not l)crc  give  alt  the  details  of 
the  unfortunate  alTair. 

Thonvaldsen  had  a  true  and 
faithful  friend  in  Kome.thearchac- 
ologist  Zo^a ;  at  his  house  the 
young  Dane  had  met  a  beautiful 
Italian  gl rl,  Anna  Maria  Magnani, 
whom  he  loved  devotedly.     Slie  was  too  ambitious  to  marr>' 
a  poor  sculptor,  so  she  married  a  rich  M.  d'Uhdcn  ;  but  she 
persuaded  Tliorwaldscn  to  sign  an  agreement  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  take  care  of  her  if  she  should  not  agree 
with  her  husband  and  should  leave  him  ;  this  was  just  what  M 
hapjiened   in    1803,  and   the  sculptor  received   her  into  hii  " 
house,  where  she  remained  sixteen  years,  when  she  disap- 
pears from  his  life.     He  provided  an  honorable  marriage  for  fl 
their  daughter. 

In  itoj  Thorwaldsen  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Baron  von  Schubart,  the  Danish  Minister,  who  presented 
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the  sculptor  to  Baron  von  Humboldt  ;  and  through  the 
friendship  of  these  two  men,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
presented  him,  Thorwaldscn  received  many  orders.  In 
1804  his  fame  had  become  so  well  established  that  he  re- 
ceived orders  from  all  countries,  and  from  this  time,  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  never  able  to  do  all  that  was 
required  of  him.  He  was  much  courted  in  society,  where 
he  wa.i  praised  for  his  art  and  beloved  for  his  agreeable  and 
pleasing  manner.  In  this  same  year  he  was  made  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Florence  ;  and  though  the 
Academy  of  Copenhagen  expected  his  return,  they  would 
not  recall  htm  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  and  sent  him 
a  gift  of  four  hundred  crowns.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  IJologna  and  of  that  of 
his  native  city,  in  which  last  he  was  also  appointed  a  Pro- 
fessor. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  increase  his  popularity 
and  to  e.xcite  the  popular  interest  in  him,  when,  in  1805,  he 
produced  the  bas-relief  of  the  Abduction  of  Briseis,  which 
.still  remains  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  His  Jason 
had  put  him  on  a  level  with  Canova,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  ;  now  the  Hriscis  was  said  by  many  to 
excel  the  same  type  of  works  by  Canova,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  in  bas-rclicf  the  Dancwasthebctler  sculptor  of 
the  two.  This  relief  and  his  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
which  was  completed  in  1805,  mark  the  era  at  which  Thor- 
waldsen  reached  his  full  perfection  as  a  sculptor.  In  this 
same  year  he  modelled  his  first  statue  of  Venus  ;  it  was  less 
than  liic-sizc  ;  and  though  two  copies  of  it  were  finished  in 
marble,  he  was  not  pleased  with  it.  and  destroyed  the 
model  :  later  he  made  the  same  statue  in  full  size. 

In  1806  he  received  his  first  commi.syion  for  religious 
subjects,  which  consisted  of  two  baptismal  fonts  for  a 
church  in  the  island  of  Fionia.  But  he  was  devoted  to 
mytholopcal  subjects,  and  preferred  them  before  all  others, 
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and  in  this  same  year  modelled  a  PIcbe  while  eng^^ed  upon 
the  fonts.  E^Iis  industry  was  great,  but  he  found  time  to 
receive  many  visitors  at  his  studio,  and  went  frequently  into 
society.  At  the  house  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  then  Prus- 
sian Ambas-sador  at  Rome,  Thorwaldsen  was  always  wel- 
come and  happy  ;  here  he  met  all  persons  of  note  who 
lived  in  or  who  visited  Rome. 

It  was  at  this  jjcriod  that  the  young  Trince  Louis  of 
Bavaria  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Thorwaldsen, 
which  ended  only  with  the  sculptor's  life.  Louis  was  col- 
lecting objects  for  his  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  and  he  fre- 
quently consulted  Thorwaldsen  in  these  matters  ;  his  advice 
was  of  value,  and  he  more  than  once  saved  Louis  from  im- 
position by  dealers.  Louis  gave  the  sculptor  the  order  for 
the  fine  Adonis,  now  in  the  Glyptothek  ;  it  was  modelled  in 
1808,  but  was  not  completed  until  1832  ;  this  splendid  work 
was  executed  entirely  by  Thorwaldsen 's  own  hands.  In 
1808  he  also  received  the  order  for  four  bas-reliefs  to  be 
used  in  the  restoration  of  the  Palace  of  Christianshor^, 
which  had  been  injured  by  fire.  This  was  the  year,  too, 
when  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke. 

The  year  1S09  brought  deep  sorrows  to  Thorwaldsen  in 
the  death  of  his  two  friends,  Stanley  and  Zoifga.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  latter, 
and  had  much  trouble  and  anxiet)' ;  but  he  managed  to  ac- 
complish the  mcdcllingof  six  bas-reliefs  in  this  year,  in  spite 
of  the  disturbc<l  state  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  pope's 
departure,  and  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  in  his  own  life. 

In  1810  the  King  of  Denmark  made  Thorwalrlsen  a 
Knight  of  Daiiebrog,  and  he  was  then  known  in  Italy  as  tlie 
Cavaliere  Aiberto.  His  work  this  year  was  in  bas-reliefs, 
and  in  i?t  i  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  the  bust 
of  Mademoiselle  Ida  IJrun,  a  lovely  statue  of  Psyche,  and 
kis  own  portrait  as  a  colossal  Hermes. 
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The  people  of  Denmark  were  growing  very  impatient  at 
the  prolonged  absence  of  their  artist.  He  had  left  home  a 
mere  boy.  and  was  now  famous  over  all  the  world.  They 
wished  for  his  return  ;  a  marble  quarry  had  been  discovered 
in  Norway,  and  even  Prince  Christian  Frederick  wrote 
to  Thorwaldscn  to  urge  his  going  home.  The  sculptor 
wished  to  go,  and  even  made  some  preparations  to  do  sO', 
when  he  received  so  important  a  commission  that  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  Rome.  This  new  work  was  a  frieze  for 
one  of  the  great  halls  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  He  chose  the 
Entrance  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon  for  his  sub* 
ject,  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  his  life.  It  waM  completed  in  June.  1812  ;  and  though  it 
had  been  somewhat  criticised  as  too  rough  in  its  finish, 
when  it  was  elevated  to  its  proper  height  it  was  all  that  had 
been  e-spectetl  by  the  artist's  friends  ;  later  he  repeated 
this  frieze  for  his  own  countrymen.  In  Kome  he  was  now 
frequently  called  the  "  Patriarch  of  Uas-rcHef."  Soon 
after  this  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Vienna. 

In  1813  Thorwaldscn  was  again  a  victim  of  malignant 
fever,  and  visited  the  baths  of  Lucca,  in  company  with  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schubart,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  met  many  pt'oi)le  and  received  much  honor, 
especially  from  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  His  health 
was  improved,  but  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the  Baronet 
von  Schubart,  died  the  winter  following  ;  he  felt  her  loss 
deeply,  for  she  had  been  his  friend  and  confidante  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Rome. 

He  was  always  busy,  and  one  after  another  of  his 
almost  numberless  works  was  finished.  In  1815  he  made 
the  Achilles  and  Priam,  a  relief  which  is  sometimes  called 
his  masterpiece  ;  in  the  same  year  he  made  the  famous 
and  familiar  medallions  of  Night  and  Morning ;  it  is  said 
that  he  conceived  the  first  while  awake  in  a  sleepless,  rest- 
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less  condition,  and  modelled  it  entirely  on  the  following 
day  ;  these  medallions  have  been  reproduced  in  all  possible 
forms — in  engravings,  on  cameos,  gems,  in  metals,  and  a 
variety  of  marble,  plaster,  and  porcelain. 

About  this  time  Thonvaldsen  removed  to  a  spacious 
studio  with  gardens,  and  received  pupils,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  orders,  so  that  he  could  not  yet  go  to  Den- 
mark, in  spite  of  the  urgent  letters  he  received.  He  ex- 
ecuted  many   important  original  works,  and  also  restored 

the  marbles  of  ^ligi- 
na,  now  at  Munich  ; 
this  was  a  great 
task,  but  his  study 
of  the  antique  had 
made  him  better 
able  to  do  it  than 
was  any  other  mod- 
ern sculptor. 

The  exquisite 
group  of  Ganymede 
and  the  F..iglc  (Fig. 
119)  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  his  study  of 
the  antique,  and  the 
same  may  be  said 
of  his  statue  of 
Hope,  a  small  copy 
of  which  was  after- 
ward placed  above 
the  tomb  of  the 
Haroncss  von  Hum- 
boldt. The  Three 
Graces  (Fig.  120)  belongs  to  the  year  1817;  the  Mercury 
was  of  about  this  date,  as  well  as  the  elegant  statue  of  the 
Vrincess  Baryatlnska,  which  is  his  finest  portrait  statue. 
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After  ail  absence  from  Denmark  of  twenty-three  years 
he  left  Rome  in  July,  1819,  and  turned  his  face  toward 
home.  His  model  for  the  famous  Lion  of  Lucerne  had 
already  been  sent  on 
l>efore  him,  and  the 
work  commenced  by 
one  of  his  pupils, 
Bienaim^.  Thorwald- 
scn  first  went  to  Lu- 
cerne, where  he  gave 
all  necessary  advice 
in  this  work,  and  then 
proceeding  on  his 
journey  reached  Co- 
penhagen on  the  3d 
of  October.  Apart- 
ments had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  he 
was  there  he  was 
the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion and  importance. 
Crowds  went  to  wel- 
come him  to  his 
home.  A  great  re- 
ception and  a  grand 

banquet  were  given  m  his  honor,  and  he  was  lauded  to 
the  skies  in  speeches,  and  was  made  a  Counsellor  of  State, 
in  order  that  he  might  sit  at  table  with  the  royal  family 
and  not  violate  the  court  etiquette. 

All  this  must  have  gratified  the  artist,  who  had  earned 
such  proud  honors  by  the  force  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  inter- 
ests lu  much  more  Co  know  that  he  received  commissions 
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(or  some  verj-  important  works,  among  which  those  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  arc  very  interesting.  The  orders  for 
all  the  work  which  he  did  here  were  not  given  at  once,  but 
in  the  end  it  became  a  splendid  monument  to  this  sculptor, 
and  cmbrnccs  almost  all  his  religious  works  of  any  impor- 
tance. There  are  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  ;  the  Angel  o(  Baptism,  which  is  an  exquisite 
font  :  the  Treachtng  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  Is  a 
group  in  terra-cotta  on  the  pediment  of  the  church  ;  a  bas- 
relief  in  marble  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
another  in  plaster  of  Christ's  Entrj'  into  Jerusalem  ;  one  of 
Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  ;  one  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ ; 
another  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  and  one  of  Christian 
Charity. 

He  did  not  remain  very  long  in  Denmark,  but  went  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  h.itl  bL-en  siimmnncd  to  arrange  for  some 
important  works.     He  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  gave  him  sittings  for  a  portrait  bust ;  this  was  ■ 
so  successful  thnt   for  some  years  Thorwaldsen   employed 
skilled  workmen  to  constantly  repeat  it,  in  order  to  fill  the    _ 
demand  for  it  which  was  made  upon  him.     While  at  War-  m 
saw  he  received   an  order  for  a  monument  to  Copernicus, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1830  ;  other  important  commissions 
were  given  him.  and  after  visiting  Cracow,  Troppau,  and 
Vienna,    he  reached    Rome  in   December,  1820,  where  he 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  artists,  who  gave  him  a  ban- 
quet, on  which  occasion  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark  sat 
next  to  the  sculptor. 

Before  this  a  correspondence  had  established  a  friend- 
ship between  Thorwaldsen  and  Prince  Louts  of  Bavaria ; 
but  from  the  year  1821  intimate  personal  rebttons  existed 
between  them.  He  took  up  work  with  great  energy;  he 
had  returned  to  Rome  with  so  much  to  do  that  he  required 
much  room,  and  employed  a  lar^c  company  of  workmen. 
In  the  summer  of  1822  be  was  able  to  secure  a  large  build- 
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ing  which  had  been  used  for  a  stable  to  the  Barberini  Pal- 
ace, and  here  he  was  able  to  set  up  all  his  lar^e  models. 

In  1824  Thorwaldsen  was  summoned  by  the  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  who  gave  him  the  commission  for  the  monument 
to  Pius  VII.,  now  in  the  Clementine  Chapel  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  ;  this  work  was  not  completed  when  the  cardinal 
himself  died,  and  his  own  monument  by  Thorwaldsen  was 
placed  in  Uie  Pantheon  before  that  of  Pius  VII.  was  jjut  in 
its  place..  He  also  made  a  cross  for  the  Capuchins  for 
which  he  would  accept  no  reward,  though  they  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  it. 

In  1825  Thorwaldsen  was  elected  President  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Luke  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Pope 
Leo  XII.,  who  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  studio.  Many  delays 
occurred,  and  the  monument  to  Pius  VII.  was  not  erected 
until  1S31. 

The  works  upon  wliich  the  artist  and  his  assistants  were 
engaged  were  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  ;  he  was 
at  the  very  height  of  fame  and  popularity,  and  was  forced 
to  refuse  some  of  the  commi.ssions  sent  him.  In  1830  he 
went  to  Munich  to  superintend  the  setting  up  of  his  monu- 
ment to  Eugdnc  Bcauharnais,  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenbcrg. 
This  gave  Louis  of  Bavaria  an  opportunity  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  the  sculptor,  which  he  did  in  every  possible  way. 
Soon  after  the  monument  was  unveiled  Thorwaldsen  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  J^cgion  of  Honor 

Thorwaldsen's  place  in  Rome  was  a  very  important  one, 
not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  man.  Me  had  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  many  good  men  of  all  nations  ;  he  also 
suffered  some  things  from  tlic  envy  of  those  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  him,  as  is  the  case  with  all  successful  men  ;  but  he 
was  a  fearless  person,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  on  account 
of  these  things.  The  frequent  agitations  of  a  political 
nature,  however,  did  disturb  him,  and  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  returning  to  Denmark.     In   1837,  when  the 
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cholera  broke  out  in  Rome,  he  determined  to  leave;  his 
couiitrynien  were  deliglited,  and  a  government  frigate  \%a5 
sent  to  take  him  home  ;  he  sailed  from  Leghorn  in  August* 
1838.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  in  Dirnmark,  and 
wJierever  he  went  his  progress  was  marked  by  tokens  of  the 
pride  which  his  countrymen  felt  in  him.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  Copenhagen,  on  September  17th,  that  the  "  Rota," 
which  brought  the  sculptor,  was  in  the  harbor,  a  flag  was 
run  up  from  St.  MicoUis  Church  as  a  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  festivities  which  had  been  arranged. 

Although  it  rained  heavily,  boats  filled  with  artists, 
poets,  students,  physicians,  mechanics,  and  naval  oificcrs 
went  out  to  meet  him  ;  each  boat  had  a  flag  with  an  appro- 
priate device,  that  of  tlic  artists  having  Thorwaldscn's 
Three  Graces,  the  poets,  a  I'egasus,  and  so  on.  The 
meeting  with  his  friends  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  artist,  who  was  hurried  ashore  amid 
the  firing  of  salutes  and  all  sorts  of  joyous  demonstrations, 
a  vast  number  of  boats  rowing  after  that  in  which  he  was 
seated.  His  carriage  was  drawn  by  the  people  from  the 
quay  to  Charlottcnburg,  where  a  vast  crowd  assembled  to 
get  a  sight  at  him.  His  form  was  tall  and  erect,  his  step 
firm  ;  his  long  white  hair  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  hLs  clear 
eye  and  benevolent  face  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  all  around  him.  He  was  led  out  on  a 
balcony,  where,  uncovered,  he  saluted  the  people,  who 
greeted  him  with  wild  applause.  Thorwaldsen  smiled  and 
said,  "  Would  not  any  one  think  that  we  were  in  Rome, 
and  I  were  the  pope  about  to  give  the  benediction  t$rbi  et 
0rbi  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  ?" 

One  ovation  after  another  followed,  day  by  day,  and 
such  crowds  of  visitors  went  to  see  him  that  he  was  unable 
to.unpack  and  arrange  his  possessions  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  or  to  work  at  all.  which  was  worse  to  him.  At 
last  he  began  to  do  as  be  bad  done  in  Rome,  and  to  receive 
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his  friends  with  his  chisel  or  modelling-stick  in  hand.  He 
lived  frugally,  and  continued  many  of  his  Roman  habits  of 
life  ;  but  he  was  lorccd  to  dine  oul  every  evening. 

He  was  now  sixty-eight  years  old.  but  he  did  a  vast 
amount  of  work  in  one  way  and  another,  and  was  so  pur- 
sued by  all  sorts  of  people  who  wished  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion in  a  variety  of  projects,  that  he  seriously  considered 
the  question  of  leaving  Ci"»pcnhagen.  He  became  very 
fond  of  certain  families  where  he  visited,  among  which  was 
that  oi  the  Barun  von  Stanipc,  wlio,  with  his  wife  and  cliil- 
drcit.  M'cre  soon  treated  by  llie  sculptor  as  If  they  were  his 
own  kindred.  He  went  with  them  to  their  summer  home 
at  NysoS.  and  wliile  there  the  baroness  persuaded  Iiim  to 
model  his  own  statue.  He  did  this  imperfectly,  as  he  had 
no  suitable  workshop  ;  and  when  the  baroness  saw  his  dilTi- 
culty  in  working  in  an  ordinary  room  she  had  a  studio  built 
for  him  in  a  garden  near  the  castle.  She  took  the  time  to 
do  this  when  Thorwaldscn  was  absent  for  eight  days,  and 
in  this  short  space  the  whole  was  completed,  so  that  when 
he  returned  it  seemed  to  him  like  magic.  This  studio  was 
dedicated  in  Jnly,  1839. 

He  then  began  the  proper  modelling  of  his  own  statue, 
and  was  progressing  very  well  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  poet  Uehlenschlacger,  who  was  in  great  haste  to 
have  a  portraij  bust  made  of  himself.  Thorwaldsen  felt 
that  he  ought  not  to  make  his  own  statue  when  thus 
wanted  for  other  work,  and  he  threw  down  his  tools,  and 
would  have  broken  the  model.  But  the  baroness  succeeded 
in  getting  him  away,  and  locked  the  studio,  keeping  the 
key.  Hov^ever,  no  argument  or  entreaty  would  move  the 
sculptor,  and  she  could  do  nothing  with  him  until  she  hap- 
pened to  think  of  crying.  When  she  began  to  weep  and  to 
accuse  him  of  having  no  affection  for  her,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  proofs  of  her  devotion  which  she  had  given  him. 


he  was  taken  in  by  her  mock  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well. 
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they  may  think  what  they  like.  My  statue  is  not  for  pos- 
terity, but  I  cannot  refuse  it  to  a  friend  to  whom  it  will 
give  such  pleasure."  He  then  resumed  his  work,  and  com- 
pleted his  statue  in  seventeen  days.  He  represented  him- 
self standing  with  one  arm  resting  upon  his  statue  of  Mope. 

After  this  summer  Thorwaldscn  divided  his  time  be- 
tween Copenhagen  and  Stampeborg,  and  worked  with  the 
same  industry  in  one  place  ;ls  in  the  other.  Tlic  Hfe  tn  the 
country  was  a  great  delight  to  him  ;  he  played  games, 
listened  to  fairy  tales  from  the  poet  Addersen,  or  to  music 
from  the  young  girls  of  the  house,  all  with  equal  pleasure  ; 
and  if  he  were  allowed  to  have  his  mornings  for  work  he 
would  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  woods  or  pay  visits, 
and  was  perfectly  happy  in  this  succession  of  labor  and 
leisure. 

Baroness  Stampc  did  not  stop  at  one  trick  upon  the  old 
artist,  for  she  found  it  more  easy  to  gain  a  point  in  this 
way  than  by  argument.  He  had  promised  to  executes 
statue  of  Christian  IV.  for  Christian  VIII.,  the  reigning 
king  ;  he  put  it  off  until  the  king  was  impatient.  One  day. 
when  he  had  gone  for  a  walk,  the  baroness  went  to  the 
studio  and  began  a  sketch  in  day  as  well  as  she  could. 
When  Thorwaldsen  returned  he  asked  what  she  was  doing, 
and  she  answered,  "  I  am  making  the  statue  of  the  king. 
Since  you  will  not  do  it,  and  I  have  pledged  my  word,  I 
must  doit  myself."  The  artist  laughed,  and  began  to  criti- 
cise her  work  ;  she  insisted  it  was  all  right,  and  at  last  said, 
*'  Do  it  better,  then,  yourself ;  you  make  fun  of  me  ;  I  defy 
you  to  find  anything  to  change  in  my  work."  Thorwald- 
sen was  thus  led  on  to  correct  the  model,  and  when  once 
he  had  begun  he  iinishcd  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  account  here  of  the 
numerous  incidents  in  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  this 
sculptor  ;  of  the  honors  he  received,  of  the  many  works 
he  was  consulted  about  and  asked  to  do,  of  the  visits  he 
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[.paid  and  received  from  persons  of  note  ;  few  lives  are  as 
;full  as  was  his,  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  it  are  very  in- 
'  tercsting. 

He  had  always  desired  to  go  again  to  Rome,  and  in 

1841,  when  the  Baron  von  Stampe  decided  to  go  there 
I  with  his  family,  Thorwaldsen  travelled  with  them.  They 
]went  through  Germany,  and  were  everj'wherc  received  as 
^honorably  as  if  he  were  a  royal  person  :  he  was  invited  to 
[visit  royal   families  ;    court  carriages  were  at  his  service  r 

Mendelssohn  gave  a  musical  fete  for  liini  ;  in  all  the  great 
cities  he  was  shown  the  places  and  objects  worthy  of  his 

■  attention  ;  poets  and  orators  paid  him  respect,  and  nothing 
that  could  he  done  to  show  appreciation  of  his  genius  and 
his  works  was  omitted. 

■  In  Rome  it  was  the  same  ;  he  remained  there  almost  a 
year,    and   upon   his  arrival   at  Copenhagen,    iti   October, 

1842,  he  experienced  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  Dur- 
[ling  his  absence  the  Thorwaldsen   Museum  had  been  com- 

jleted,  and  here,  the  day  after  he  reached   home,  he  was 
sccived.     The  building  was  decorated  with  garlands,  and 

le  went  over  the  whole  of  it ;  at  last  he  entered  the  inner 
^Court,  where  he  was  to  be  buried  ;  here  he  stood  for  some 

time  with  bowed  head,  while  all  about  him  kept  silence. 
jCan  any  one  fancy  the  thoughts  that  must  have  come  to 

lim  ?  Here  he  must  be  buried,  and  yet  here  would  he  live 
^In  the  works  of  his  hand  which  would  surround  him  and 

remain  to  testify  to  his  immortal  powers. 

He  lived  three  years  more,  and  was  always  busy.     His 

mind  was  strong  and   his  conceptions  of  his  subjects  had 

lost  nothing,  but  his  ability  to  execute  his  works  was  less ; 

his  hand   had  lost  somewhat  of  its  cunning.     lie  went 

much  into  society,  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  under  the 

» devoted  care  of  his  servant,  Wilkcns,  he  enjoyed  all  that 
Was  possible  to  a  man  of  his  age.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1844,  the  ]}aronc5s  von  Stampe  went  to  ask  him  to  dine  at 
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her  house  ;  he  said  he  was  not  well  and  would  not  go  out  ; 
but  as  his  daughter  w;is  to  be  there  and  expected  him  he 
decided  to  go.  He  was  modelling  a  bust  of  Luther,  and 
threw  down  before  it  a  handful  of  day  and  stuck  a  trowel 
in  it  ;  just  so,  as  lie  left  it,  this  now  stands  in  the  museum, 
preserved  under  glass,  with  the  print  of  his  hand  in  the 
clay. 

He  was  merry  at  dinner,  and  in  speaking  of  the  museum 
said  he  could  die  now,  whenever  he  chose,  since  the  archi- 
tect Bitidesboll  had  finished  his  tomb.  After  dinner  he 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  there  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
really  ill  :  he  was  taken  out  with  haste  and  laid  upon  a 
sofa,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  already  dead.  The 
Charloltenburg  joined  the  theatre,  and  there,  in  the  hall 
of  antique  sculpture,  he  wa»  laid.  He  was  first  buried  in 
the  Fruc  Kirke.  which  he  had  so  splendidly  decorated  , 
four  years  later  he  was  borne  to  the  vault  in  the  centre  of 
the  Thoiwaldsen  Museum,  where  above  him  grows  the 
evergreen  ivy,  a  iitting  emblem  of  his  unfading  fame. 

Thiclc,  in  his  splendid  book  called  "  Thurwaldsen  and 
his  Works."  gives  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  works 
by  this  master;  and  as  one  journeys  from  Rome,  where  are 
some  of  his  sculptures  in  St.  Peter's  and  the  Qutrinal,  to 
Copentiaj^cn,  with  the  Fruc  Kirke  and  the  Museum,  one 
passes  through  few  cities  that  arc  not  adorned  by  his  stat- 
ues and  reliefs.  Among  Ins  most  important  works  are  the 
frieze  of  Alexander's  entrance  into  Babylon,  at  the  Quir- 
inal ;  the  Lion  of  Lucerne  ;  the  many  statues,  groups,  and 
bas-reliefs  in  the  Krue  Kirke  ;  more  than  thirty  sepulchral 
and  commemorative  monuments  in  various  cities  and  coun- 
tries ;  sixteen  bas«rcliefs  which  illustrate  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche;  twenty  bas-reliefs  of  Genii;  twenty-two  fig- 
ures from  antique  fables,  and  many  portrait  busts  and 
statues,  and  various  other  subjects. 

Thorwaldsen  was  a  very  remarkable  man.     No  circum- 
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Stance  of  his  youth  indicated  his  success,  and  a  certain  in- 
dolence which  he  had  would  have  seemed  to  forbid  it  ;  but 
I  the  power  was  within  him,  and  was  of  that  genuine  quality 
which  will  declare  itself ;  and  a  man  who  has  it  becomes 
great  without  intcndicty  tu  be  so,  and  almost  without  be- 
lieving that  he  is  remarkable  beyond  others.  The  true 
antique  spirit  seems  to  have  been  revived  in  him.  His 
characteristics  as  a  sculptor  arc  severe  simplicity,  perfect 
beauty  in  form,  distinctness,  and  repose,  Thiele  says  of 
him  ;  "  He  has  challenged  and  has  received  the  decision  of 
the  world's  Supreme  Court,  that  his  name  shall  stand  on 
B  the  rolls  of  immortality.  And  if  his  life  might  be  embodied 
in  a  single  emblem,  perhaps  it  should  be  that  of  a  young 

ilion,  with  an   eye  that  glows  and   flashes  fire,  while  he  is 
bound  with  ivy  and  led  by  the  hand  of  the  three  fp'aces." 
The  sculpture  of  Germany  in  the  last  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  was  very 
Interesting.     The  architect  Schinkel  was  a  great  lover  of 
antique  art,  and  he  had  much  influence  over  all  arts,  as  well 
as  in  his  special  department.     Thonvaldsen  himself  so  ad- 
mired the  sculptor  John  Rudolph  Schadow  (1786  1S22) 
Hthat  when  the  King  ol  Prussia  gave  him  a  commission  for  a 
statue  he  replied  :  "  SJre^  there  is  at  this  moment  in  Rome 
one  of  your  faithful  subjects  who  is  more  capable  than  1  of 
^performing  to  your  satisfaction  the  task  with  which  you 
deign  to  honor  me  ;  permit  me  to  solicit  for  him  your  royal 
favor."     The  commission  was  given  to  Schadow,  and  he 
Hvtiade  his  charming  work.   The  Spinner.     John  Rudolph 
was  the  son  of  John  Gottfried  Schadow  (1764-1850), 
who  was  court  sculptor,  and  long  survived  his  gifted  son. 
The  chief  works  of  the  father  were  the  statues  of  Count 
von  der  Mark,  at  Berlin  ;  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
Stettin  ;  Luther's  monument  in  the  market-place  at  Wit- 
Htenber^,  and  Bliicher's  statue  at  Rostock. 
H      John  Rudolph  Schadow  studied  under  both  Canova  and 
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Thonvaldscn,  and  was  a  very  gifted  artist.  He  was 
engaged  upon  a  group  of  Achilles  protecting  the  body  of 
Peiithcsilea  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  it  was  finished  by 
Wolfr. 

CliRlSTrAN  Fkederic  TlECK  (1776-1851)  was  an  emi- 
nent sculptor  of  his  time,  and  decorated  with  sculpture 
some  of  the  fine  edifices  erected  at  Berlin  by  Schinkel.  He 
was  very  active  in  establishing  a  gallery  of  models  from  the 
antique  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  Director  of  the  Sculptures  in 
the  Museum  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Hi* 
most  successful  original  works  were  portrait  busts,  and  he 
had  many  notable  people  auioiii;  his  sitters.  Among  tliem 
were  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  liavana,  Schell- 
ing,  Goethe,  Lessing.  and  many  others. 

CiiKisTiAN  Raucii  ("/"/-iSj-t.  This  eminent  sculptor 
was  born  at  Waldeck,  and  followed  the  manner  of  Schadow, 


Tic,  III.— STATtJB  or  Qvtzx  LoeisE. 

■which  he  carried  toils  perfection,  lltsstatue  of  Queen  Louis 
(Fig.  12 1)  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  modem  sculpture,  and 
his  statues  of  the  Generals  Scharnhorst  and  Bellow,  in  Ber- 
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Ira,  arc  very  fine  ;  the  reliefs  upon  the  pedestals  are  of 
classic  beauty.  But  his  masterpiece  is  the  grand  Friedriclis 
monument.  Rauch  executed  many  excellent  busts ;  he 
made  good  portraits,  and  yet  he  elevated  the  character  of 
his  subjects  to  the  greatest  nobleness  of  which  they  were 
capable.  As  a  rule  Rauch  avoided  religious  subjects,  but 
late  in  life  he  modelled  the  group  of  Moses  supported  in 
prayer  by  Aaron  and  Hur. 

Among  his  important  works  are  the  statue  of  Bliicher, 
at  Breslau  ;  that  of  August  Hermann  Franke,  at  Halle  ; 
Dilrer,  at  Nuremberg ;  monument  to  Maximilian  I.,  at 
Munich;  and  six  marble  Victories  for  the  Wallialla.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  in  them  we  feel  that  this  artist 
had  not  a  great  imaginative  power  ;  he  rarely  conceived 
imaginary  subjects,  but  he  took  some  fact  or  personality  as 
his  motive,  and  elevated  it  to  the  highest  point  to  which  it 
could  be  brouglit,  and  under  his  masterly  style  of  execution 
produced  splendid  results. 

Ernst  Riia.sciii':!.  (1804-1860)  was  a  gifted  pupil  of 
Rauch.  After  spending  some  time  In  Rome  he  settled  in 
Dresden,  and  executed  the  statue  of  Fricderich  August  of 
Saxony,  for  the  Zwingcrhof,  when  but  twenty-seven  years 
old.  His  chief  excellence  was  in  portrait  statues,  and  those 
of  Lessing  and  Luther  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful 
expression  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  of  those  men. 
His  religious  subjects  were  full  of  deep  feeling,  and  his 
lighter  works  have  a  charming  grace  about  them. 

LUDWIG  SCHWANTHALER  (1802-1S48J  studied  much  in 
Rome,  and  was  as  devoted  to  the  antique  as  was  Thorwald- 
sen.  Efe  executed  many  works  in  Munich,  the  princip;)! 
ones  being  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Glyptothck  ;  aUo 
that  of  the  Konigsbau  and  two  groups  for  the  Walhalla. 
A  prominent  work  by  this  master  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Bavaria,  which  is  Bfty-four  feet  high  and  stands  in  front  of 
the  Ruhmeshalle.     He  also  made  twelve  gilt-bronze  statues 
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of  Bavarian  sovereigns.  Schwanthalcr  had  remarkable 
powers  of  invention  and  a  fruitful  imagination  ;  in  these 
points  he  ranks  with  the  first  of  modern  sculptors  ;  but  his 
works  rarely  rise  above  what  we  call  decorative  art,  and  in 
spite  of  his  excellent  gifts  he  lacked  the  power  to  arouse 
any  enthusiasm  for  his  statues. 

There  arc  many  other  names  that  might  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  modem  sculpture  in  Germany.  Mo- 
where  have  the  monuments  and  portrait  statues  and  bui»ts 
reached  a  higher  excellence  than  in  ivhat  wc  may  call,  in 
general  terms,  the  Berlin  school.  Profound  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  proper  reproduction  of  the  individual 
characters  of  its  subjects,  wiiilc  the  art  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  caricature  or  commonplaceness.  No- 
where docs  the  traveller  better  appreciate  the  art  of  our  own 
day  than  in  the  sculpture  of  Germany. 

But  there  arc  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  some  such  artists 
as  Theodoke  Kaudi-  and  LUUWIG  WiCHMANN  arc  want- 
ing in  the  serious  qualities  of  Schadow,  Kauch,  and  their 
followers,  and  sometimes  fall  into  a  coarse  realism  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  the  revival  of  love  for  the  anti()Ue,  which  began 
with  Canova  and  his  time,  has  borne  rich  fruit  in  the  works 
of  modern  German  sculptors. 

In  France  the  spirit  of  modem  sculpture  lias  been 
largely  that  of  the  severe  classic  style,  and  it  has  shown 
many  of  the  same  qualities  that  we  have  seen  in  modem 
German  sculpture  ;  but  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
two  nations  have  had  their  influence  here  as  in  everything 
else.  In  ]"rancc  the  artist  has  aimed  aC  a  fine  cfTecC— flow- 
ing  outline  and  dazzling  representations  of  dramatic  motives 
— far  more  than  the  northern  sculptors  have  done.  There  b 
le.>^s  thought  and  depth  of  feeling,  more  outward  attraction 
and  striking  effect.  The  classic  ta.ste  which  asserted  itself 
in  the  time  of  Canova  was  adopted  in  France,  but  in  a 
French  manner :  and  one  of  the  earliest  artists  who  showed 
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its  effects  was  Francois  Joseph  Bosio  ([769-1845),  who 
was  much  honored.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  he 
was  chief  sculptor  to  the  King  of  France,  and  executed 
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many  public  works.  He  made  many  portrait  busts  of  the 
royal  family  and  other  prominent  persons,  but  his  chief 
works  were  the  reliefs  on  the  column  of  the  Place  Venddme, 
the  Chariot  on   the  arch  of   the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the 
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monument  to  the  Countess  Dcmidoff,  and  statue*  of 
mythological  heroes  and  heroines.  For  the  Chapcllc  lixpi- 
aCoirc,  Bosio  executed  a  group  representing  Louis  XVII. 
receiving  comfort  from  an  an^e\  ;  tiic  design  is  not  as  good 
as  in  some  of  his  classic  works,  but  the  conception  is  pure 
and  noble. 

James  Pradier  (1790-1852),  though  born  in  Geneva, 
was  essentially  a  French  sculptor,  and  excelled  the  artist» 
of  his  day  in  his  representations  of  feminine  beauty.  His 
masterpiece  is  a  fountain  at  Nimes,  in  which  the  6gures 
arc  fine  and  the  drapery  noble  and  distinct  in  treatment. 
The  serious  and  comic  Muses  of  the  Fountain  Moliferearc 
excellent  works.  He  made  several  separate  statues  which 
are  well  known  ;  his  Psyche  has  a  butterfly  poised  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  Atalanta  is  fastening  her  sandals  ; 
Sappho  is  in  despair.  His  Niobe  group  showed  his  power 
to  represent  bold  action,  and  his  Prometheus  chained, 
erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuiterics,  is  grand  and  spirited. 

We  couid  name  a  great  number  of  French  sculptors  be- 
longing  to  this  period  whose  works  are  seen  in  many  public 
places  which  they  adorn,  but  whose  genius  was  not  «ufH- 
cicnt  to  place  them  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  world's  artists, 
or  make  the  accounts  of  them  anything  more  than  a  Ust  of 
works  which  has  little  meaning,  except  when  one  stands  be- 
fore  them.  Perhaps  no  one  man  had  so  wide  an  innucnc«  fl 
upon  this  art  as  had  PiJCKKi:  Jean  David  (1793-1856).  who 
is  called  David  of  Angers,  which  was  his  birthplace,  in 
order  to  distingui.sh  him  from  Jacques  Louis  David,  the 
great  painter,  who  was  like  a  father  to  this  sculptor,  though 
in  no. way  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  kindred,  as  faros 
we  know.  Hut  when  the  sculptor  went  to  Paris,  a  very 
poor  boy,  David  the  painter,  whose  attention  was  called  to 
him  in  some  way,  was  his  friend,  and  gave  him  lessons  In 
drawing  and  aided  him  in  other  ways.  In  i8n  David  of 
Angers  obtained   the  prize  which   enabled    him   to  go  to 
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ome,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed. The  amount  of  his  work  \vas  enormous  ;  many  of 
his  statues  were  colossal,  and  he  executed  a  great  number 
of  busts  and  more  than  ninety  medallions. 

He  made  the  statue  of  Mmc.  dc  Sta^l ;  one  of  Talma 
for  the  ThMtre  Frarn^ais  ;  the  colossal  statue  of  King  Ren6 
at  Atx  ;  monument  to  Fint'lon  at  Cambray  ;  the  statue  of 
the  great  Cond6  at  Versailles  ;  the  Gutenberg  memorial  at 
trasburg.  which  is  one  of  his  most  successful  works,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  sculptures. 

His  chief  characteristic  is  realism,  and  he  carried  this  so 

Ifefar  that  it  frequently  became  coarseness.  David  designed 
the  relief  for  the  pediment  of  the  I'anthcon.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  building  declares  that  it  is  dedicated  by  a  grate- 

^pful  country  to  its  great  men,  and  the  sculptor  seems  to  have 
had  this  in  mind,  for  he  represented  in  his  group  a  figure  of 
France  surrounded  by  those  who  had  been  great  in  its 
times  of  war  and  days  of  peace.  It  is  too  realistic  to  be 
pleasing,  and  is  far  less  creditable  to  the  sculptor  tlian  are 
many  of  his  less  prominent  works. 

If  little  can  be  said  of  the  modern  French  sculpture  prior 
to  our  immediate  time,  there  is  still  less  to  be  told  of  that 
of  England.  There  are  many  public  monuments  there,  but 
they  do  not  show  forth  any  high  artistic  genius  or  rise 
above  the  commonplace  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
There  is  but  one  English  sculptor  of  whom  I  shall  speak. 
John  Gii(S<»N  (1791-1S66)  was  born  near  Conway,  in  Wales. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  parents  wctit  to  Liverpool 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  for  America  ;  but  they  gave  up 
the  idea,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  school  in  Liverpool.  Be- 
fore this  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  and  of  making 
sketches  of  anytliing  that  lic  saw  and  was  pleased  with  ;  he 
now  studied  the  prints  in  the  shop  windows,  and  made  pic- 
tures, which  he  sold  to  his  fellow -pup  lis.  He  attracted  the 
ttcntion  of  a  print-seller,  who  was  so  interested  in  him 
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that  he  allowed  him  to  draw  from  studies  and  casts  from 
the  antique  which  he  had.  When  fourteen  years  old  the 
boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  but  after  a  year  he 
persuaded  his  employer  to  allow  him  to  leave  hts  shop, 
and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  wood-car\'cr.  He  did  not 
stop  at  this,  however,  for  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Messrs.  Francis,  who  had  a  marble-yard,  he  persuaded 
his  second  master  to  release  him,  and  was  apprenticed  for 
the  third  time,  and  in  this  case  to  the  occupation  which  he 
had  determined  should  be  that  of  his  life. 

He  was  now  very  happy,  and  his  improvement  in  draw* 
ing,  modelling,  and  working  in  marble  was  very  rapid. 
After  a  few  months  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Koscoe,  who  became  his  friend  and  patron.  He  remained 
in  Liverpool  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old  ;  he  had 
improved  every  advantage  within  his  reach,  but  he  was  very 
desirous  of  travelling.  In  1S17,  armed  with  a  few  letters 
of  introduction,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  obtained 
several  orders,  and  in  October  of  that  year  went  to  Rome. 

He  had  a  letter  to  Canova,  who  took  him  under  his 
care  and  gave  him  admission  to  the  classes  in  the  Academy, 
in  which  he  could  draw  from  living  models.  In  1819  he 
received  his  first  important  commission  ;  it  was  from  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  a  group  of  Mars  and  Cupid.  From 
this  time  he  advanced  steadily  in  his  profession,  and  wa5 
always  busy.  He  lived  twenty-seven  years  in  Rome,  and 
passed  his  summers  in  Innsbriick. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  oversee  the  erection  of 
his  statue  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ;  he  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  when  he  went  to  Glasgow  to  superintend  the 
placing  of  his  statue  of  Mr.  Finlay  in  the  Merchants'  Hall 
his  reception  was  even  more  flattering,  as  it  was  given  him 
simply  as  an  artist,  and  not  connected  with  any  former  as- 
sociations, as  in  LivcrpooL  During  this  visit  to  England 
Gibson  was  summoned   to  Windsor  to  make  a  statue  of 
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Queen  Victoria,  which  he  completed  after  his  return  to 
Lome.     The  queen  was  represented  in  a  classical  costume, 

'and  the  diadem,  sandals,  and  borders  of  the  drapery  were 

colored.     Tliis   was  very   much    criticised    and    iiiucli    was 

rrittcn  and  said  about  it  ;  Gibson  took  little  notice  of  all 

this,   and  simply  answered  it  by   saying,  "Whatever  the 

Greeks  did  was  right." 

I  In  185 1  Gibson  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ben,  who  had  lived  with  him  in  Rome  for  fourteen 
years.  Five  years  liiter.  when  in  perfect  health,  the 
sculptor  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  lived  but  a  short 
time.  He  was  buried  In  the  English  cemeterj*  at  Rome, 
and  Lord  Lytton  wrote  the  inscription  upon  liis  monument. 
It  says  :  "  His  native  genius  strengthened  by  careful  study, 
he  infused  the  spirit  of  Grecian  art  into  masterpieces  all  his 
own.  His  character  as  a  man  was  in  unison  with  his  attri- 
butes as  an  artist— beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness, noble  in  its  dignity  and  elevation."     Amonumcnt  was 

^also  raised  to  Gibson  in  the  church  at  Conway. 

The  master  left  the  models  of  all  his  works  and  the 
larger  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 
Among  his  works  are  Mars  and  Cupid,  at  Chatsworth  ; 
I'syche   borne   by    Zephyrs,    in    the   Palazzo   Torlonia,   at 

E^ome,  and  a  replica  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  Hylas  surprised  by 
Nymphs,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  ;  Sleeping  .Shep- 
herd Boy,  in  the  Lenox  collection  in  New  York  ;  Cupid 
idisguised  as  a  Shepherd,  which  he  often  repeated  ;  portrait* 
of  Queen  Victoria,  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Osborne  ; 
■  ^ic  Robert  Pcci,  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  George  Stephen- 
jun,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool  ;  eighteen  portrait 
busts  ;    sixteen    bas-rcliefs   of   ideal   subjects   and    sixteen 

I  others  for  monuments  to  the  dead.     A  large  part  of  these 
lire  in  the  chapel  of  the  Liverpool  Cemetery.     He  modelled 
ft  bas-rclicf  of  Christ  blessing  little  children. 
Gibson  foun<l  his  entire  happiness  in  his  art.     In  Imk 
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own  words,  he  worked  on  "  happily  and  with  ever  new 
pleasure,  avoiding  evil  and  with  a  calm  soul,  making  images, 
not  for  worship,  but  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  The 
beautiful  elevates  us  above  the  crowd  in  this  world  ;  the 
Ideal,  higher — yes,  higher  still,  to  celestial  beauty,  the  foun- 
tain  of  all.  Socrates  said  that  outward  beauty  was  the  sigii 
of  the  inward  ;  in  the  life  of  a  man,  as  in  an  image,  everj- 
part  should  be  beautiful." 

He  was  never  elated  by  praise  ;  he  was  glad  of  tributes 
which  proved  that  he  was  respected,  but  he  received  all 
honors  with  a  simplicity  of  self-respect  whtcU  spoke  the  sin- 
cere nobility  of  his  nature. 

There  are  many  amusing  anecdotes  told  of  his  absent- 
mindedness  about  everything  not  connected  with  his  art. 
Miss  Harriet  Hosmcr  was  his  only  pupil,  and  she  said  of 
him  :  "  He  is  a  god  in  his  studio,  but  God  help  him  when 
he  is  out  of  it."  He  never  could  master  the  ins  and  outs 
of  railroad  travelling,  and  even  when  put  in  the  right  train 
at  the  right  time  he  would  be  sure  to  get  out  at  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

On  one  of  his  journeys,  when  he  supposed  he  was  at  the 
right  place,  he  got  out  and  asked  the  porter  to  show  him 
the  way  to  the  cathedral.  In  his  own  account  he  said  : 
"  But  the  scoundrel  would  have  it  there  was  no  cathedral 
in  the  place,  and  at  last  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  if  I 
knew  where  I  was.  Then  1  discovered  that  instead  of  being 
in  Chichester,  where  I  had  a  particular  appointment  with 
the  dean  and  chapter,  I  was  safe  in  Portsmouth,  where 
there  was  no  cathedral  at  all." 

The  time  has  not  come  for  any  comprehensive  estimate 
of  the  sculpture  of  our  own  country.  So  many  of  our  art- 
ists are  still  living  that  it  wouKl  be  unjust  to  speak  of  ihcm 
in  connection  with  those  whose  work  is  complete  and  whose 
rank  is  iixed  as  a  matter  of  history.  We  have  no  right  to 
say  of  one  who  is  still  wording  that  he  has  reached  his  full 
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height,  and  even  after  death  a  certain  period  must  elapse 
before  the  true  merit  of  an  artist  can  be  established  and  his 
name  written  in  its  just  place  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  So, 
in  leaving  this  subject,  we  will  turn  again  to  the  land  of 
which  we  first  spoke  in  considerinj?  modern  sculpture,  [n 
Italy  this  art  has  not  risen  above  the  elevation  to  which 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  brought  it ;  for  though  the  last 
was  a  Dane,  his  work  may  truly  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  school.  Wc  must  regard  Italy  as  the  land  of  art  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  under  the 
political  misfortunes  which  she  has  suffered  an  advance  in 
artistic  life  could  not  be  made.  Now,  when  a  new  spirit  is 
active  there,  and  a  freer  thought  prevails  in  other  direc- 
tions, m.iy  wc  not  believe  that  in  the  arts  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  the  best  inspiration  that  has  ever  come  to  that 
home  of  grace  and  beauty? 

As  we  glance  over  the  entire  civilized  world  of  to-day 
we  find  an  immense  activity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
fine  arts.  Schools  and  academies  are  multiplied  everj'- 
where,  and  the  interest  in  works  of  art  is  universal.  Many 
a  private  gentleman  is  to-day  as  liberal  a  patron  of  artists  as 
were  the  princes  and  noblfs  of  the  past.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  a  vast  crucible  in  which  artists  of  all  nations  are  being' 
tested,  and  from  this  testing  of  their  metal  it  would  seem 
that  much  pure  gold  must  conic  forth. 

As  wc  review  the  histor>'  of  sculpture  from  its  earliest 
daj's  to  the  present,  we  are  compelled  to  linger  lovingly 
with  the  Greek  or  cla^ic  art.  The  period  in  which  it  existed 
was  a  blessed  period  for  the  sculptor.  We  all  know  that 
the  best  foundation  for  the  excellence  of  art  is  the  study 
and  reproduction  of  nature,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  human  form,  the  most  beauti- 
ful object  in  nature,  should  not  be  used  by  the  sculptor  for 
the  decoration  of  the  temple,  for  the  statues  of  the  public 
square  or  theatre,  or  for  any  position  in  which  sculpture 
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could  be  used  at  all.  The  customs  of  modern  life  are 
opposed  to  this  free  exhibition  of  nude  forms,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  sculptor  by  this 
one  fact  arc  almost  more  than  wc  can  realize  ;  and  the  task 
of  draping  a  figure  and  yet  showing  its  shape  and  indicating 
its  proper  proportions  and  action  is  one  before  which  even 
a  Greek  sculptor  would  have  reason  to  doubt  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sculptor  does  succeed  in 
producing  a  draped  figure  which  satisfies  artistic  taste,  he 
has  achieved  much,  and  merits  the  highest  praise,  A  dra- 
per>'  which  has  gracefully  composed  masses  and  flowing 
lines  adds  great  dignity  to  the  figure  of  a  patriarch  or  a 
prophet,  and  there  arc  numerous  subjects,  icligious  and 
monumcntHi,  in  which  a  £ull.  graceful  drapery  is  requisite  ; 
but  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  sculptor  is  required  to 
reproduce  the  actual  costume  of  the  day,  what  can  we  look 
for?  The  truth  is,  it  has  no  grace  in  itself;  what,  then, 
must  it  bo  when  put  into  the  fixedness  of  bronze  or  marble  ? 
Yet  where  is  the  remedy  for  this.^  Wc  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  men  whom  wc  have  known  and  who  have  moved  among 
us  In  the  dress  of  other  men  put  into  an  antique  disguise 
by  the  sculptor ;  the  incongruity  of  this  is  too  apparent. 
Much  has  befn  written  and  said  upon  these  points,  and  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  found  ;  but  it  is  only 
just  that  when  we  judge  of  the  statues  made  under  sud) 
difficulties,  Wc  should  remember  them  and  give  the  artist 
the  benefit  of  the  consideration  of  all  the  hindrances  that 
exist  for  him. 

Wcstmacott,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  Sculpture,"  gives  as 
his  "  Conclusion"  an  account  of  the  mechanical  methods  of 
the  sculptor,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  add  nothing  here 
which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  my  readers  than  a  quotation 
from  that  author. 

"  The  artist,  having  invented  or  conceived  his  subject, 
usually  begins  by  making  a  small  sketch  of  it  in  some  soft 
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and  obedient  substance,  as  clay  or  wax'.  He  can  change  or 
alter  this  at  his  pleasure  till  he  is  satisfied  with  the  lines 
and  masses  of  the  composition,  and  the  proportions  it  will 
command  of  Hijht  and  shadow.  He  then  proceeds  to  copy 
this  small  but  useful  sketch,  as  his  guide,  in  its  general 
arrangement,  (or  his  lull-sized  model.  Before  commencing 
the  larger  model  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  sort  of  skeleton  or 
framework  of  iron  and  wood,  with  joints  made  of  wire,  to 
support  the  great  mass  of  clay  in  which  the  figure  or  group 
is  now  to  be  executed.  This  iron  frame  is  firmly  fixed 
upon  a  turning  bench,  or  banker,  so  that  the  model  may  be 
constantly  moved  without  difTiculty,  so  as  to  be  seen  in 
different  lights  and  in  various  points  of  view.  As  the  clay 
is  likely  to  shrink  as  it  gets  dry,  it  is  necessary  occasionally 
to  wet  it.  This  is  dotie  by  sprinkling  water  over  it  with  a 
brush,  or  from  a  large  syringe,  and  by  laying  damp  cloths 
upon  it.  This  is  the  ordinary  process  for  making  a  model 
in  the  '  round.' 

'■  In  modelling  in  rilicvo  of  cither  kind,  alto  or  basso,  a 
plane  or  ground  is  prepared  upon  which  the  design  is,  or 
should  be,  carefully  drawn.  This  may  be  made  of  clay 
floated  or  laid  upon  a  board,  or  the  ground  may  be  of  slate, 
or  even  of  wood,  though  the  latter  is  objectionable,  in  large- 
works  especially,  from  its  liability  to  shrink  and  to  be 
warped  by  the  action  of  damp  or  moisture.  The  clay  is 
then  laid  in  small  quantities  upon  this  ground,  the  outline 
being  bounded  by  the  drawing,  which  should  be  carefully 
preserved  ;  and  the  bulk  or  projection  of  the  figures  Is  reg- 
ulated by  the  degree  of  relief  the  sculptor  desires  to  give  to 
his  design. 

"If  the  final  work  is  to  be  baked  in  clay  {terra-^otia) 
there  must  be  no  iron  or  wooden  nucleus,  as  Jt  would  inter- 
fere with  the  model  dr)'ing  regularly  and  uniformly,  and 
probably  cause  it  to  crack  in  shrinking.  The  model  is 
therefore  prepared  for  drying  without  such  support.     When 
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perfectly  free  Erom  moisture  the  model  is  placed  in  an  oven' 
and  baked  slowly,  by  which  it  acquires  great  hardness  and 
the  peculiar  brownish-red  color  seen  in  these  works.     This 
art  has  been   brought  to  great  perfection  in   England  in 
modern  days. 

"  If  the  final  work  is  to  be  in  marble,  or  bronze,  or  only 
in  plaster,  the  next  process  after  finishing  the  model  is  to 
mould  it.  in  preparation  [or  its  being  reproduced  in  a  mate- 
rial that  will  bear  moving  about  without  risk  of  injury  to 
the  design.  This  is  done  by  covering  it  with  a  mixtiire 
of  plaster  of  Paris  vfith  water,  which  quickly  sets  or  be- 
comes consistent,  forming  a  hartl  and  thick  coating  over  the 
whole.  The  clay  is  then  carefully  picked  out,  and  an  exact 
matrix,  or  fcrni.  remains.  This  is  washed  clean,  and  the 
interior  is  then  brushed  over  with  any  greasy  substance, 
usually  a  composition  of  soap  and  oil,  to  prevent  Uic  plaster 
with  which  it  is  next  to  be  filled  adhering  too  firmly  to  it. 
The  fresh  plaster  is  mi,\ed  to  about  the  consistency  of 
cream  and  then  poured  into  the  mould,  which  is  gently 
moved  about  till  the  inner  surface  is  entirely  filled  or  cov- 
ered, so  tliat  all  parts  m.iy  be  reached.  The  thickness  or 
substance  of  the  coating  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  work 
and  the  degree  of  strength  required. 

"  When  the  newly  introduced  plaster  is  set  the  mould  is 
carefully  knocked  away  with  diisels,  and  a  true  cast  appears 
beneath,  giving  an  entire  fac-simile  of  the  original  model. 
Some  skill  Is  required  in  making  moulds,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  for  projecting  parts  and  under-cuttings  ;  practice  alone 
can  teach  the  artist  how  to  deal  with  those  difficulttes  when 
they  occur.  The  above  general  instructions  sufficiently 
cNplain  the  ordinary  processes  of  moulding  and  casting  in 
plaster. 

"  In  metal-casting  or  founding  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  strcngthcniiig  of  the  parts  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  metal ;  but  the  principle  described  in  plaster-moulding 
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applies  also  to  the  preparation  for  metal- casting.  The  mix- 
ture of  metals  to  form  bronze,  the  proper  heating  of  the  fur- 
nace, burning  and  uniting  parts,  chasing  and  other  processes 
of  founding  cannot  be  fully  described  in  this  place.  They 
belong  to  a  distinct  practice,  and  to  be  well  understood  must 
be  studied  in  the  founHry-. 

"If  the  model  — now  reproduced  in  plaster — Is  to  be 
copied  in  marble  or  stone,  the  first  step  is  to  procure  a 
block  of  the  required  sixe.  Two  stones,  called  scaU-stones, 
are  then  prepared,  upon  one  of  which  the  model  or  plaster 
east  is  placed,  and  upon  the  other  the  rough  block  of  mar- 
ble. The  fronts  of  these  stones  have  figured  marks  or 
'scales,'  to  use  the  technical  term,  exactly  corresponding. 
An  instrument  capable  of  being  easily  moved,  and  which  is 
fitted  up  with  socket-joints  and  movable  arms,  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  scale-stone  of  the  model,  and  a  projecting  point 
or  ■  needle  '  is  made  to  touch  a  particular  part  of  the  model 
itself.  This  is  carefully  removed  to  the  scale-stone  of  the 
rough  block,  and  the  marble  is  cut  away  till  the  '  needle  ' 
reaches  so  far  into  the  block  as  to  correspond  with  the 
*  point '  taken  on  the  model.  A  pencil-mark  is  then  made 
to  show  that  the  pcinf  is  found  and  registered.  This  proc- 
ess is  repeated  all  over  t)ie  model  and  block,  alternately, 
till  a  rough  copy  or  shape  of  the  model  is  entirely  made. 
These  *  pointing  '  machines  are  not  always  precisely  alike  in 
their  forms,  but  the  principle  upon  which  they  act  is  ex- 
actly similar  in  all.  The  statue  being  thus  rudely  shaped 
out,  the  block  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  work- 
man, called  a  '  carver,"  u-ho.  having  the  plastic  model  near 
at  hand  to  refer  to,  copies  the  more  minute  portions  of  the 
work  by  means  of  chisels,  rasp.s,  and  files,  the  pencil-marks 
made  by  the  '  pointer '  showing  him  the  precise  situation  of 
the  parts  and  the  limit  beyond  which  he  is  not  to  penetrate 
into  the  marble.  When  the  carver  has  carried  the  work  as 
far  as  the  sculptor  dcfires.  he  proceeds  himself  to  give  it 
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the  finishing  touches,  improving  the  details  of  form  and 
expression,  managing  the  different  effects  produced  by  two 
different  materials — one,  the  plastic  model,  being  opaque  ; 
the  other,  the  marble,  being  considerably  diaphanous ; 
giving  the  proper  varieties  of  texture  in  the  flesh,  hair,  and 
drapery,  and,  more  especially,  harmonizing  the  whole. 

"  The  rich  quality  of  surface  that  appears  more  or  less 
in  works  of  marble  is  produced  by  rubbing  with  fine  sand  or 
pumice-stone  and  other  substances,  and  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  completed  this  part  of  their  work  by  a  process 
which  is  called  '  circumlitio,'  and  may  mean  not  only  rub- 
bing or  polishing,  but  applying  some  composition,  such  as 
hot  wax,  to  give  a  soft,  glowing  color  to  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  ancient  statues  certainly  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  some  foreign  substance  having  slightly  penetrated 
the  surface  of  the  work  to  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
its  color  is  of  a  warmer  tint  than  the  marble  below  it  ;  a 
process,  be  it  observed,  quite  distinct  from  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  polychrouiy,  or  what  is  usually  understood 
by  painting  sculpture  with  various  tints,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  color  of  the  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes.  Its  object, 
probably,  with  the  ancients  as  with  modern  sculptors,  has 
been  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  glare  and  freshness  of  appear- 
ance that  is  sometimes  objected  to  in  a  recently  finished 
work,  by  giving  a  general  warmth  to  the  color  of  the 
marble." 
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Cincinnatus,  by  Chaudet,  248 
Cionc,  Andrea  Arcagnuolo  di,  134 
Circumlitio,  284 
Civitali,  Matteo,  153 
Claudius ;  and  the  Thespian  Cupid 

61 ;  arch  of,  in  Rome,  98 
Clement  VII.  and  Cellini,  187 
Clement  XIII.,  Canova's  monumen 

of,  34a 
Clement  XIV.,  monument  of,  240 
Cleomenes,  86,  90 
Cnidos,  Venus  of,  60 
Coins,  Athenian,  35  ;  of  Elis,  35 
Colbert,  tomb  of,  229 
Cotleoni ;  sutue  of,  149  ;   and  Leo 

pardo,  155 
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Cotleoni  Chapel,  Bergamo,  157 

Cologne,  123 

Colonna.  Viitoria,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  209 

Color ;  in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  14  ; 
in  jEginelan  statues,  26 ;  in 
thirteenth     century     sculptures, 

"5 

Colossi,  Egyptian,   8  ;  of  Thebes,  8 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  71 

"  Comedy"  (Flaxman),  251 

Como,  cathedral  of,  159 

"  Conception  "  (Montafles),  219 

Cond6,  statues  of,  by  Coysevox, 
229  ;  by  David,  275 

Consalvi,  Cardinal,  263 

Constance,  cathedral  of,   163 

Consiantine.  arch  of,  105  ;  column 
of,  io3  ;  Bernini's  statue  of,  226 

Conway,  277 

Copernicus,  Thorwaldsen's  monu- 
ment to,  262 

Corinthian  capital,  53 

Cornacini,  74 

Corneto,  83 

Correggio  and  Begarelli,  193 

Cortona,  132 

Cosmo  I.,  and  Donatello,  144  ;  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna's  statue  of, 
214 

Cosmo  in.  and  "Venus  de'  Medici," 
85 

Coustou,  Guillaume.  230 

Coustou,  Nicolas,  229 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  251 

Cow,  Myron's  statue  of,  30 

Coysevox,  Antoine,  229 

Cracow  and  Veil  Stoss,  164 

Cresilas,  52 

"Crowning  of  the  Virgin  "  (Stoss), 
165 

Cupid  ;  by  Praxiteles,  60  :  by  Michael 
Angclo,  198 ;  by  Dannccker, 
248  ;  and  Psyche  (Thorwaldsen), 


257  ;  ^  a   shepherd  (Gibson), 
(and  see  Eros) 
Cybele,  by  Cellini,  190 

T~\ACIANS  on  Trajan's  Pillar,  99 

*~-^  Daedalus,  20 ;  and  Icarus  (Car 
nova),  239 

Damophtlus,  83 

Dannccker,  Johann  Heinrich,  248 

Da  Siena,  Ugolino,  134 

David,  by  Donatello, .  142  ;  by  Ve- 
rocchio,  149;  by  Michael  Angelo, 
200 

"  David  and  Goliath,"  139 

David  of  Angers,  274 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  274 

David,  Pierre  Jean,  274 

"  Day  "  (Michael  Angelo),  206 

"Death,"  by  Bernini,  226  ;  by  Pi- 
gaile,  230 

"  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  (Strasburg), 
120 

Delphi,  bronzes  from,  84 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  71 

Demidoff,  Countess,  Bosio's  statue 
of,  274 

Denman,  Ann,  251 

"  Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  by 
Pisano,  127  ;  by  Omodeo,  158 

"Descent  from  the  Cross"  (Bega- 
relli), 194 

"  Destruction  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia," 
78 

Devonshire,  Dulce  of,  276 

Diadochi,  73 

Diana  ;  temple  of,  at  Ephesiis,  S7  • 
h  la  Bieht,  95  (and  let  Arte- 
mis) 

Dibutades,  30 

Dijon,  125 

Diomed,  by  Myron.  31 

Dlptychs,  109 

"  Discobolus  "  of  Myron,  30 

Donatello,  140 


^^^^^B      390                                                          n^H 

^^^^^^H           Doouo  di  B««o  B«rdi.  140 

"Eveoing"  (Ui^ad  Angcio),  sq6^ 

^^^^^^^^B           DoTtmund,  wood-can-ings  in,  167 

"Expulsion  of  Hcliodonts"  (TDM 

^^^^^^^1          "Doryphoros,"  by  Polyclcttus,  54 

waldscnK  354                            fl 

^^^^^^1^         Dabob,  Cardiaal,  Cousioa's  statue 

Eyck,  van,  17S                                ^| 

^^^^^^^^                       330 

^M 

^^^^^1                   Duquesnur.  Frsa^is.  £96,  IJt 

pABBRICHE   NUOVA.  t86 

*      Faliero,  Giovanni,  236 

^^^^H                   DQrcf,  Albrcchl ;  166 ;  Raucb'i  Matnc 

^^^^^H                                371 

Farn<:Be  Palace  ,  and  Michael  Angll^ 

^^^^^H                   "  Dying  Gaul,"  79 

309 :  dclla  Pona's  statues  tii,jfl 

^^^^^^^            "  Dying  Warriore  "  (SchlUter).  333 

"Farnesian  Bull."  76                    H 

"Famesian  Hercules."  SS            H 

^^^^H          pCREMOMT.  Earl  of.  351 
^^^^^^^B            ^^    Egyptians  ;  ancient    aculpnire 

Farsctti,  Coromeodaiorc  and  CdJ 

va.  337                                  ■ 

^^^^^^^^1                              influence  of.  nn  Elrnscan 

FftnekMi,  DaTtd's  statue  of,  275   ™ 

^^^^^^B                   art.  83 

Ferdinand  and    [sabclTa.  monumew 

^^^^^^^^B           "Eldest   Datighter,"   Kiobe    (rroap. 

of.  180 

^^^^H 

Ferrara,   Quercla's    works  in,  1 

^^^^^^H           Elector     Fredrrk     III..     SchtOter's 

Lombardii's  works  in.  I93 

^^^^^^^^P                   statiK  of.  2>t 

Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  and  Canora, ; 

^                  Eleventh  century,  meul  workin,  lit 

Ferruccl.  Andrea,  is* 

^^^^H                   Elgin.  Lord.  J7 

Ftammingo.  II.  313 

^^^^^^M                     Elgin  marblcN,  3$,  40 

"  Fidelity"  (Coyscvox),  2*9 

^^^^^H                     Emo.  Admiral,  monument  of,  243 

PinHiIe,  Minuda,  152 

^^^^^H                   Emperor  of  Austria.  Canova's  bast 

Fifteenth  ccnturj-,  136 

^^^H                  34) 

nnlay,  Gibvon'a  statue  of,  376 

^^^^^H                   England ;  sculptnre  introduced  Into, 

Flontb,  bland  of,  357 

^^^^H                          in  fourteenth  ccDtory,   135 :  in 

Florino,  iS? 

^^^^^H                          sixteenth  cvnturj*.  179 

**Fiscbkasten"(Syrtin).  163 

^^^^^B                   "  Entombment  of  Christ"  (Roldan), 

Ftaccus,  Fairing,  and  stames  1 

^^^^H                          aao 

Volsinii,  83 

^^^^^H                     Erinn}-es.  35 

Fiaminius,  84 

^^^^^H                   Ernnc.  Vischer's  oionament  of,  171 

Flaxman,  John.  350 

^^^^H                   Eros.  55  ;  of  Ceniocelle,  60  (and  tef 

FUira,  JqUa  aa.  IU4 

^^^H                        Cupid) 

Flotvcce ;  and  Giovanni  Pisaoo.  1 

^^^^^H                   Escorial,  church  of,  ast 

and  Pietro  di  Giovanni,  tJSi 

^^^^H                   Esquilinc.  Dlacobolos  found  oa,  31 

Ghibcrti's  works  in.  14a 

^^^^H                   Estofado. 

Florence.  Baptistery  of,  133 

^^^^^^                    Ktampes.  Mmc.  d',  1S9 

Rorence,  caibedral  of,  high  aitu 

^^H                           Etruscans   originated   Italian  sculp- 

'  ata 

^^H                                           63 

Poium  Trajant,  qS 

^^H                          Eurydice.  by  Canova,  338 

Fountain:  by   LabcnwoU,   176; 

^^H                          Eurythmy.  49 

Giovanni  da  Bolofma.  314  » 

^^H                          Eustathios  of  Rome,  loS 

Bernini,  336 :  of  the  Mannd 

^^H                          Eve,  by  Cano,  33o 

Pb.  «7  :  Molitfc,  JJ4 

^^B             '"1 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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FouJtecnth  century,  133 

Gio%'anni.  Pictru  di.  tSS                                  ^^^| 

FraGuglielmo  d'<'\gnc]Io.  130 

Ctrardoo,  Frantots,  33&                                  ^^^| 

Frwice  in  fourtccnlh  century.  124 

^^^1 

Francis   I.,  14S,    176;  and    Rustici, 

Glyptothek.   Munich ;    ^rnuptt  from                 ^^^H 

183;    »nd   Cellini,    189;   monu- 

.^^ina  in,  as :  ilacbcrini   Faun                 ^^^H 

mcnl  o(.  by  Pllwn,  at6 

in,    73  ;    Tito  rw  aid  sen 'a   Adonis                         ^H 

Franke,  Rauch's  statue  of,  371 

in,  3;S  ;  Schwanthaler'a  decora-                          ^| 

FriiiiWort.  wood-carvings  in,  167 

lion  of.  371                                                      H 

hr.iri.  church  of.  154 

"Gobbo,  II."     5<-<-Solari                                          fl 

Frauenkirchc,     Nuremberg  ;    l  a  3  ; 

Goclhc,  Tieck's  »Utue  of,  370                            ^^^| 

KrafTt's  works  in,  167 

Golden  House  of  Nero.  84 ;  "  Venus                 ^^^H 

Frederic  11.,  la? 

Calliplea"        87                                           ^^H 

Frwlrrick    Ihe      Great,     Schadow'a 

Gorgasuft,  63                                                        ^^^| 

suiue  of,  369 

Gothic  atyle,   114,   115;  in   Gennait                 ^^^H 

Freiburg,  cathedral  of.  mt 

art,  lao;  hindiancca of,  160                         ^^^H 

French  monuments.  Museum  of,  330 

Gottfried  of  Stnuburg,  iij                                     ^^^H 

Fneilrlch  August,  Rieischel'it  stAtuc 

Gottsbalken.  Thotvald.  253                                ^^^| 

of,  371 

Got! jnn,  Jean,  3l(>                                                     ^^^H 

FriedrichH  monumeflt,  S71 

Graces.  The.  by  Filon,  ai6 :  by  Ca-                 ^^^| 

Fnic  Kirchc.  2(>3 

nova,  341  ;  by  Thorwaldscn,  aOo                 ^^^| 

FulviuH  Mitbilior,  84 

Graancci,  FrancuKo,  li>4                                        ^^^H 

Fanctenburg,   Cardinal,  and  Coyse- 

Gruada,   catbcdral    of,    Virgin   by                 ^^^| 

vox,  aaij 

CaiM  in,  230                                                 ^^^H 

"  Fatji  of  Alhaniiu"  (Flaxtnan),  ajl 

Great  Elector,  SchlUiet's  sUlue  of.               ^^H 

233.                                                          ^^M 

••  /~*  AI.LIC     theory  "    concerning 
^^    Apollo,  Dlonft.  and  Minerva, 

Greece :  ancient  sculpture  of.  18  ;  re-               ^^^H 

ligion   of,    l<j  ;   influence  of.  on                 ^^^H 

96 

Etruscan  art.  83;  portrait  sculp-                 ^^^H 

'■  Gallic  Warrior"  in  Venice,  78 

ture  in.  too                                                         ^^^H 

Gunturelli,  The,  151 

GiegofyXV*!..  Pope,  lOD                                    ^^^| 

Ganymede,   by   Loothares,   65  ;  by 

Griinani.  Senator.  33()                                         ^^^H 

Thorwaldscn,  360 

Grimm  :  cooceming  Donatello's   Sl                 ^^^H 

Gaitamclata,  Hatuc  of,  145 

George.    143  ;    concerning    MU                 ^^^| 

Genii,  by  ThorwatdHn.  a&S 

chael  Angelo's  David,  aoo                            ^^^| 

Genn.-!,  153 

GrSlund,  Karen,  353                                                 ^^^| 

Genre  ;  Apoxyoinenos  ta    example 

Gnimbach.  statue  of  <Kraflt),  168                      ^^^| 

of,  70;  Kulpturc,  3i 

Guardian  Angel,  church  of,  i8u                             ^^^^| 

Germany,  Emppror  of,  370 

"  Guardian    Angel"  (TborwaMscn),                 ^^^H 

Uhibellinc  .Street.  211 

363                                                                 ^^^1 

Ghlbenl,  Lorcnio,  133.  138 

Gnido  Reni,  64                                                     ^^^^| 

Chirlandajo.  Domenico,  and  Michael 

Guillain,  Simon,  337                                            ^^^H 

Angelo,  t95 

Guillaumc  de  Sens,  131                                           ^^^H 

Gibaon,  John,  275 

Cuinifort  and  Omodco,  158                                ^^^H 

1      Giovanni,  Uaca.  di,  137 

1 

Gutenberg  memorial,  Sirasburg,  375                 ^^^H 

i- 

1 
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T_I  ADRIAN',   Emperor;    and  ar- 
chaislic  period,  27  ;  and  Gly- 
con.  SS 
Halle  ;  wood -cam  ngs  in,  167  ;  statue 

of  Franke  in.  271 
Hamilton,  Gavin,  60 
Harald  Hildetand,  252 
Harcourt.  Comte  d',  Pigalle's  statue 

of,  230 
"  Harpy  Monument,"  24 
Hartmann  of  Aue,  115 
Hayder,  Simon,  163 
Hebe,  by  Thorwaldscn,  25S 
Heinrich    II,,     Kraftt's    statue     of, 

16  S 
Helios,  69 

Henry  U.,  monument  of,  216 
Henry  HI.  of  England,  i2i 
Henry  VII.,  monument  of,  179 
Heph^stus  (Vulcan)  by  Alcamenes, 

49 

Hera  ;  statue  of,  by  Polycleitus,  53  ; 
temple  of,  at  Argos,  53  (and  ae 
Juno) 

Heracles  (Hercuies) ;  and  Triton,  23  ; 
and  Cecrops,  23  (and  sec  Her- 
cules) 

Hercules  ;  by  Scopas,  59:  by  Lysip- 
pus,  fw)  :  caricature  of,  80;  the 
Farncsian,  SS  ;  by  Vischer,  174  ; 
by  Michael  Angelo,  196;  and 
Nessus.  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
214:  by  Pigalle,  230:  and  Li- 
chas,  by  Canova,  247  (and  s<e 
Heracles) 

Hermes,  by  Thorwaldscn,  258 

Hernandez,  Grcgorio,  218,  220 

Hesperides,  apples  of,  89 

Hieracosphinx.  6 

Hildcsheim,  bronze  gate  at.  112 

History  shown  by  Assyrian  bas-re- 
liefs, 16 

Honor  and  Valor,  temple  of,  83 

Hope,  Thomas.  251,  256 


"Hope,"  Thorwaldscn's  sutuc  of, 

2bo 
Hosmer,  Harriet,  278 
HSycr,  253 

Humboldt,  Baron  von,  257,  258 
Huskisson,  Gibson's  statue  of,  276 
"  Hytas  and  Nymphs"  (Gibson),  377 

T  LIAD,  selection  from,  94 

Intarsiatore,  152 
[phigenia,  relief  of,  90 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  statue  of,  119 
Iscbia,  Marquis  of,  244 
Isocephalism,  44 

Italian  classic  sculpture,  time  of,  105 
Italy  in  fourteenth  century,  126 
Ivory  carving ;    in  Byzantium.   10*; 

in  Germany,  lio;  in  fourteenth 

century,  123 

"  TACOBand  Esau,"  139 

J      Jacopo  della  Fonte,  137 
Jaen,  cathedral  of,  220 
Janina,  92 

Jason,  by  Thorwaldscn,  255 
Johannts  Cemetery,   167,    i65 
"  John'    the    Baptist,"    by     Andrcj 
Pisano,  I34;by  Berruguete.  21' 
Jordan,  Esteban,  ai8 
Joseph  ;  history  of,  by  Ghiberti.  r^^t ; 

and  Potipbar's  wife,  193 
Joseph   of    Arimathea,  by    Canova. 

243 
"Joshua  before  Jericho,"  139 
Julia  as  Flora,  104 
Julia  and  Canova,  346 
Julius  11.,  Pope;  and  the  Laocoon. 

74  ;    and  Sansovino,   184 ;    and 

Michael  Angelo,   203 ;    mausn- 

leumof,  2o6 
"Junction  of  the  Seine  and  Mame " 

(Coustoa),  230 
Juni,  Juan  de,  2tS,  sso 
Juno,  S6  (and  see  Hera) 
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Jupilcr  ;  Otricoli,  36  ;  temple  of,  at 
Olympia,  51  ;  "  Tonans"  on 
Trajan's  Pillar,  gg  ;  as  St.  Peter, 
107  (and  see  Zeus) 

Juste,  Jean,  177 

"Justice,"  by  Krafft,  170;  by  Vis- 
cher,  174  ;  by  della  Porta,  212 

Justinian,  monument  of,  108 

T/'ALIDE,  Theodore,  272 

King  of  Prussia  and  Schadow, 

269 
Konigsbau,  271 
Kdnigsberg,  statue  in,  234 
Kora,  20 

Krafft,  Adam,  167 
"  Kreugas    and    Damoxcnes"    (Ca- 

nova),  247 
Kriosphinx,  6 
Kunigunde,  by  Krafft,  168 
Ktinz,  Nicolaus,  170 

J    ABENWOLF,  Pankrai,  175 
'^~'     Lamberger.  Simon.  171 
"  Lamentation"  (Krafft),  170 
Lamp  of  Minerva,  by  Callimachus, 

53 

Laocoon,  74  ;  by  Sansovino,  185 

"  Last  Judgment,"  of  Rheims  cathe- 
dral, 117 

Lateran  ;  Myron's  Marsyas  in,  31  ; 
antique  statue  of  Nemesis  in, 
51  ;  statue  of  Sophocles  in,  100  : 
statue  of  St.  Hippolitus  in,  106  ; 
Sarcophagi  in,  107 ;  Bernini's 
"  Pieti '  in.  226 

Leah,  by  Michael  Angelo,  206 

Le  Mans,  cathedrat'of,  114 

Lenox  Gallery.  New  York,  277 

Leo  L,  Pope,  107 

Leo  X.,  Pope.  148,  184;  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  304 

Leo  XIL  and  Thorwaldsen,  263 

Leochares,  65 


Lcopardo,  Alessandro,  149,  155 

Lcssing,  Tteck's  statue  of,  270 ; 
Rietschel's  statue  of,  371 

Leuchtenberg,  Duke  of,  monument 
to,  263 

Liebfrauenkirche,  178 

*'  Lion  of  Lucerne"  (Thorwaldsen), 
2G1 

Liverpool  Cemetery,  chapel,  277 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  102,  104 

Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  Florence,  groups 
in,  213 

Loggictta  of  the  Campanile,  Venice, 
186 

Lombardi,  The,  154 

Lombardo,  Alfonso,  192 

"  Lord's  Supper  "  (Thorwaldsen), 
362 

Loreto,  184 

Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Thorwaldsen, 
258,  262,  263 

Louis  XIL,  monument  of,  177 

Louis  XIIL,  Anguier's  statue  of, 
228 

Louis  XIV. ;  Guillain's  statue  of,  227  ; 
and  Girardon,  328  ;  Coyscvox's 
statue  of,  329  ;  Coustou's  statue 
of,  230 

Louis  XVIII.;  and  Venus  of  Mile, 
87  ;  Bosio's  statue  of,  274 

Louise,  Queen,  Rauch's  sutue  of, 
270 

Louvre,  Paris  ;  Egyptian  collection 
in,  I  ;  archaic  reliefs  in,  23  ; 
"  Venus  of  Milo  "  in,  S7  ;  statue 
of  Artemis  in,  ^5  ;  Museum  of 
Modem  Sculpture  in,  177  ;  mon- 
ument by  Juste  in,.  178;  Celli- 
ni's nymph  in,  190 ;  Pilon's 
"  Graces  "  in,  3i6  ;  bas-reliefs 
by  Goujon  in,  216  ;  Sarrazin's 
works  in,  227  ;  Guillain's  Louis 
XIV.  in,  227  ;  Girardon's  works 
in,  saS  ;  Puget's  works  In,  229 
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^^^^H              "  Love  In  Repose  "  (Thorwaldscn). 

Martisen,  Egyptian  sculptor.  I          H 

^^^H 

Huy  of  Aragon,  153                          H 

^^^^H              Lubke,  Wtlhclm  ;  concerning  Apollo 

Maiys.  The,  by  Canora,  343              H 

^^^^^H                      Bclvcdcte,  94  :  concerning  four- 

MasHcgrne.  The.  155                           H 

^^^^^H                     tccnth  century,   33i  ;    concern- 

Mnssimi  Villa,  30                        ^^^| 

^^^^H                     ing  SchlUter,  333 

Matthias  Gorvinua,  153              ^^^H 

^^^^H              Lucca,  123,  137 

MaUMileum,  37                               ^^^^| 

^^^^H              Lucian,  concerning  Calamls.  33 

MauHoJus,  56                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^H              Ludovlco  Moro  and  Omodeo,  159 

Maxlmianus,  cathedra  of,  loB    ^^^| 

^^^^H              Luihcr.  buKt  of  (Thurwaldsen),  ttA  ; 

Muxiiniliun  I..  Rauch'x  Maluc  of,  aT^B 

^^^^H                     Schailow's  monument  to,  369  ; 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  tomb  o(,  39<)        H 

^^^^H                     Rie(9chcl'<ist!itue  n(,  371 

Mcdcmct  HaboD,  ficulpiure  in.  4        1 

^^^^H                Lysippus,    t>S  :  Khnol  nf,    73;  Kcr- 

Medeft.  17                                             1 

^^^^H                     culcs  by,  S3  ;  power  of,  S91 

Medici.  Catherine  de',  316                  ■ 

^^^^^H              LyLton,     Lord,   conccrninR  Glbccra, 

Medici,   Caamo  de*,   144;  and  Cdw 

^^^H            377 

lini,  I  go                                        fl 

Medici,  Giuliano  do'.  004                  H 

^^^H               ViTADONNA.statucoftFrcIburg). 
^^^^H               ^^^     I3t  :  rc^pctition  of.   13a;    by 

Mcdid.  Lorcnto  de'.  19s.  304 

Medici,  Plero  de',  144  ;  and  Michael 

^^^^^H                       Arnolfo    ili    Cambio,     133  ;    by 

Angelo,  196                                  ^H 

^^^^^H                     SioxK,  165;  by  Mictincl  Angcio, 

Melo«.  50                                            H 

^^^^^H                      196,  300 

McndeNohn    and  Thorwaldsen.  S^J^I 

^^^^^H              Madonna  del  Soccono,   ch«pel  of. 

Mcniik-s  of  Aniiocheia,  87                  ,H 

^^^^^1                        3l6 

Mercury,    by   Sansovlno,    18$  ;    b]ifl 

^^^^^H              Magnani,  Annn  M.iria.  as6 

Glorannl  da  Bologna.  314:  bj^| 

^^^^H              Maidbrutin.  KraB't's  work  in,  17a 

Piffiille,  330;  by  Tborwald9ea,H 

^^^^^H              "  Maid«n    and    Bird"   (Dnnneckcr), 

360                               H 

^^^^H 

Memringlans.  sutnesof.  tt^            1 

^^^^^M               Majano,  Benedetto  da,  IJS 

Metal  work  ;  Assyrian,  14  ;  in  tenlli 

^^^^^^1                Munutfl,  NkoIauK,  170 

century,   Ito;    in  eleventh  cen- 

^^^^^H             M.irburg',  wnod-carvings  in,  167 

tury.  Ill 

^^^^H              Marcellus,  S3 

Michael   Angelo  :  attempted  to  it- 

^^^^^H              Marcus  AurcUus  ;  urch  of,  in  Rome, 

store  the  Lnocoon,  74  ;  conceni- 

^^^^H                     9S  ;  swtue  of,  sog 

ing   Ghibeni*3  gates,  t^ ;  ani 

^^^^H              Martn   LouIm,  Canova's  statue  of, 

Cellini,  187,  191,  IQ4 

^^^H 

Milan,  156 ;  cathedral  of,  and  Onio 

^^^^^H              Maricnkircbe,  Count  Sparr'a  mono- 

dco,  15S 

^^^^^B                                    231 

Milo  (Melon).  S7 

^^^^H             Mark,  Count  von  dcr,  3^9 

Milu,  by  I*uget,  339  ;  by  Dannecker. 

^^^^^H              Mars  ;  and  the  Romans,  by  Sanso- 

343 

^^^^^H                     vino,     t86 ;     by    ThonraldKo, 

Miner>-a;  temple  of,  in  i£gina,  ^ 

^^^^H                   358  :  aad  Cupid,  by  Gibson,  376, 

of  the  Capitol,  95  ;  temple  of.  id 

^^H 

the  Fomm,  98  (and  i^  Athcn 

^^^^^H              MartyRS,  by  Myron,  31 

;tn<l  fallas) 

^^^^^^^^p                                                              ^^H 

Moccnigo.  Doge  Pictro,  155 

Nero,  and  the  Thespian  Capid,  6t ;                ^^^H 

Modcna,  Antonio  da,  19^ 

and  Grecian  spoils,  S4                                ^^^H 

"  Moderation"  tVischcrJ.  174 

Niocold  of  Arezxo,  135                                           ^^^H 

MonlxAeK,  Juan  Marlinec,  SI6 

Nicudemuii  ;  by  KraRt,  1-0  ;  by  Ban-                 ^^^H 

Monte  Olivciu,  153 

dinelli,  313  :  by  Canovn.  343                       ^^^H 

MoniinureDci.  Dutced«.  lumbot,  338 

"  Sight."  by  Mlcbacl  Anijelo,  306,                ^^^H 

MoniorEuli  attempted  to  restore  ibe 

^^^1 

Laocoon,  74 

"  Nile  of  the  Vatican,"  73                                  ^^^H 

Monumental  Hculpturc  of  ttiirtcenlh 

Nimea.  Pradier'% fountain  at,  374                       ^^^| 

century,  [i<; 

Nimrud.  bos-rcliefs  at,  13                                  ^^^H 

Moure,  Sir  Johii,    Flaxman'a  statue 

Niobc  :  of  Mount  Sipylus,  30  ;  group,                  ^^^H 

of,  351 

61  ;  myth        63                                              ^^^H 

Moriij.  statue  of  (PiKallc).  330 

Noal],  139                                                           ^^^1 

Moflcy.  Mt».,  inuiiumcniof.  351 

Noceio,  153                                                        ^^^| 

1        ■■  Morninu"  (Micliuc]  AhkcIo),  3d6 

Notre  Diune,  church  cf ;  naiuc   of                ^^^| 

MoKes  ;  on   Muuni     Sinsi,   tjg:  by 

Louis  XIV.  in,  33g:  Cuusiou's                ^^^H 

Mtchucl     Aajiclu,     aofa,     207; 

sculplurca  in.  230  ;  d'Harcuurt's                 ^^^H 

A«rtjn,ancl  llur  (Rauch),  371 

monument        230                                           ^^^^| 

1        "Moses  Fountain,"  la; 

Nuremberg  ;  M-ulptures  of,  JSj  ;  and                 ^^^H 

^■iHouni  CiiliseroEiand  "Fttrncse  Bull," 

Veil    Stoss,    164 ;    and     Wohl*               ^^^H 

m^  i\ 

icemuth,    166 ;  statue  of  DUrer                ^^^| 

Mummius  iinci  Grecian  Epoils,  34 

371                                                          ^^^1 

^^  Munich,  group  by  CcphlAodotus  In, 

"Nymph,"  by  Dannccker.  34s;  by               ^^^H 

fc.       55 

RoftJo,  373                                                    ^^^H 

^BHurillo,  SSI 

Nysofl  and  Thorwaldaco,  165                           ^^^| 

^V' Music  "  (dcUa  Rotibia),  14b 

^^^1 

^^BMyCcnie,  Lion  Giiie  of,  3>j 

/~\BELISKS,  4                                                ^^H 
^^     OcUvia,  portico  of,  and  Venut               ^^^H 

^^piyron  of  i£Iculher^,  yt;  foliovrera 

■       of.  51 

de'  Medici.  85                                              ^^H 

■ 

CEdlpus,  by  Cbaudet.  34S                               ^^^| 

^BKT  APLCS  ;  Laocoon  group  to,  76 ; 

Oehlenschlager,  965                                           ^^^H 

^K^        hbtorlcal  statue!!  in,  7$ 

Oluf  Pfla.  3S3                                                     ^^^1 

>fapleM,  Museum  nl ;  "Venus  Calli- 

Olympiad.                                                           ^^^^1 

piga"  in,  87  ;  and  "Famcse  Bull, 

Olympic  gamn,  41                                         ^^^| 

76;  "  Faracsian    Hercules"   in. 

Omc>dco.      Sfe  Amadco                                          ^^^^| 

SS 

Or  San  Michele,  church  of,  134,  143,                  ^^^H 

Napoleon  and  Canovs,  343,  343 

N9                                                                         ^^1 

Saiiunal  Gnllery.  London,  377 

Orcagna.  Andrea,  134                                         ^^^H 

"Nalivfiy."  by  Rosselllao,  153;  by 

"Orpheus  and  Curydke"  (Canova),                 ^^^| 

An,guier,  333 

33s                                                                ^H 

Nemesis  of  Agomcriius,  51 

Orvieto,  133                                                        ^^^| 

Neptune;    by   San»ovlno,    186;    by 

Osborne,  377                                                       ^^^H 

^^        Cclitni,    igo;    by   Giovsnni   da 

Olhinan  IV.,  Caliph,  and  Colossus                ^^H 

^^B        Bologna,  314 

of  Rhodes,  73                                               ^^^1 

2y6 
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Our  Lady,  church  of,    Nuremberg, 
123 

pADUA,  137,  15O 
■*■       "  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar- 
chitecture," relief  of,  by  Chaudet, 
243 
Palais  de  Justice  (Brugjs),  178 
Palazzo  Grassi,  193 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  fountain  in    front 

of,  214 
Palazzo  Torlonia  (Rome),  277 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  I4g,  214 
Pallajuolo,  184 
Pallas,     by  Sansovino,    186  (and  see 

Athena  and  Minerva) 
Panathenaic  Procession,  41 
Pandareus,  King,  25 
Panhellenic  games,  2g 
Pantheon,  influence  of,  upon  sculp- 

ture,  29 
Pantheon,  Paris,  275 
Paris  ;  historic  statue  in,  78  ;    cathe- 
drals of,  114 
Paros,  56 
Parthenon,  frieze  of  ;  35  ;  40  ;  groups 

of  seven  on,  42  ;  central  group 

in,  43  ;  historical  value   of,  45  ; 

inequality  of  work  in,  45 
Paul  III.  and  Michael  Angelo,  206; 

tnonument  of,  212 
Paul  V.  and  Bernini.  223 
Pavia,  Omodeo  in,  158 
"  Peace,"   by  della  Porta,   212  ;    by 

Coysevox,    229  ;     by    Chaudet, 

248 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Gibson's  statue  of, 

277 
Peleus,  86 

Peloponnesus,  school  of,  53,  68 
Peloponnesian    war,    effect    of,    on 

sculpture,  54 
"  Pensieri,"  by  Canova,  246 
Peplos.  41 


Pepoli,  bust  of,  193 

Pergamon,  school  of,  78  ;  and  the 
Dying  Gaul,  79 

Periclean  age,  29 

Pericles ;  patron  of  Phidias,  32  :  pot- 
trait  statue  of, S3  :  qualities  of,  54 

Perkins,  Mr.  ;  concerning  Kicola 
Pisano,  130 ;  concerning  Ama- 
deo, 157 

Perry,  Walter  Co peland  ;  concerning 
Athena,  39  ;  concerning  "'  Venus 
of  Milo."  88 

Perseus  ;  by  Vischer,  174  ;  by  Cel- 
lini, 190;  and  Andromeda,  by 
Pugei,  229  ;  by  Canova,  243 

Perseus  of  Macedon.  84 

Persians,  17 

Perugia  ;  fountain  of,  129 ;  Giovanni 
Pisano's  works  in,  132 

Peter  the  Great  and  SchlUier,  234 

Phalereus,  Demetrius,  statues  10,  73 

Phidias;  forerunners  of,  29  ;  and 
Pericles,  32  ;  and  Praxiteles, 
56  ;  and  Lysippus,  70  ;  slaiuc  (if 
Athena  by,  S4  ;  superiority  of, 
89  ;  and  thirteenth  century.  iiS 

Philip,  Elector,  and  Vischer,  171 

Philip  the  Bold  ;  statue  of,  119  ;  and 
Sluter,  125 

"  Phrixos  and  Helle,"  186 
"  Phryne  and  Praxiteles,  60 

Piazza  della  Signoria,  2x4 

Piazza  Navona,  fountain  in,  226 

Piazza  of  San    Lorenzo  (Florence), 

212 

Piccolomini  tomb,  Siena,  200 

"  Picti  ;"  by  Michael  Angelo,  2oi>  ; 
by  Bernini,  226 

Pigalle,  Jean  Baptiste,  230 

Piton,  Germain.  216 

Pisa;  Baptistery  of,  laS  ;  and  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  131  ;  Nino  Pisa- 
no's works  in,  134  ;  cathedral  of, 
214 
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Pisani,  Senator,  239 

Pisano,  Andrea,  133,  134 

Pisano,  Giovanni,  131 

Pisano,  Nicola,  127,  133 

Pisano,  Nino,  134 

Pistoja,  132,  148 

Pin,  Fiaxman's  statue  of,  ajl 

Pius  vn.,  monument  of,  263 

Pliny  ;  concerning  the  first  bas-relief, 
20  ;  concerning  Cresilas,  52  ; 
concerning  the  Niobe  group, 
61  ;  concerning  the  Laocoon, 
74  ;  and  Boethus,  80 

Plutarch,  concerning  the  Pericleian 
age,  35 

Plutus,  56 

Point,  283 

Pointer,  283 

Poliorcetes,  Demetrius,  72 

Poliziano,  196 

Poilio,  Asinius,  76 

Polychromy,  284 

Polycleiius,  53  ;  canon  of,  54  ;  and 
Peloponnesian  school,  68 

Polydorus  and  the  Laocoon,  74 

Pompadour,  Mmc.,  230 

Pompeii,  28 

Poncher  monument,  178 

Poria,  Guglielmo  delta,  212 

Porta  Prima,  102 

Portogallo,  Cardinal,  152 

Portrait  sculpture  :  archaic,  22  ;  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  100 

Possagno  and  Canova,  244 

Pradier,  James,  274 

Prague,  123 

Prato,  cathedral  of,  132 

Praxiteles,  85 

Preller,  Ludwig,  and  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, 93 

"  Priam  begging  Hector's  body  " 
(Thorwaldsen).  254 

Proconsolo,  151 

Prometheus,  by  Pradier,  274 


Provencal  Poets,  114 

"  Prudence  ;"  by  Vischer,  174  ;  by 
della  Porta,  212;  byCoysevox, 
229 

Psyche  ;  by  Canova,  242  ;  by  Thor- 
waldsen, 2^8  ;  by  Pradier,  274  ; 
and  Zephyrs,  by  Gibson,  277 

Ptolemy,  Alexander's  general,  73 

Pugel,  Pierre,  229 

Pythagoras  of  Rhcgium,  30 

QUELLINUS,  Arthur,  231 
Querela,  Jacopo  della,  137 
Quintilian,  concerning  Timanthes,  91 
Quirinal  Palace;  Thorwaldsen's  frieze 
in,  259;  Thorwaldsen's  works  in, 
268 
"  Quoit- thrower"  of  Myron,  30 

"P  ACHEL,"  by  Michael  Angelo, 

*^    206 
Racine,  illustrated  by  Chaudet,  248 
Raimondi,  193 
Rameses  II.,  colossus  of ,  8 
"  Rape  of  Proserpine,"   by  Bernini, 

224  ;  by  Girardon,  228 
"  Rape  of  the  Sabines  "  (Giovanni 

da  Bologna),  313 
Ranch,  Christian,  270 
Ravenna,  ivory  carving  in,  loS 
"  Religion,"  by  Coysevox,   239  ;  by 

Canova,  344 
Renaissance,  136 
Renfe,  King,  statue  of,  275 
"  Resurrection      of      the      Dead " 

(Rheims),  117 
Rezzonico,  Pnnce,  and  Canova,  243 
Rhamnus    and  Nemesis    of  Agora- 

critus,  51 
Rheims,  cathedral  of,  116 
Rhodes  ;  colossus  of,  71 ;  undisturb- 
ed by  death  of  Alexander,  73  ; 

and     the   Farnese    Bull,      76 ; 

school  of,  78 
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^^^1                                   *'  Rhone,"  by  Cousiou.  tyo 

Sn.  Jaha  :  bjr  Bernante  RaaseUno.    ■ 

^^H                                   Rkh«Ueu.  mnnumcniof.  »S 

1 S I  :  b7  CawivB.  043                     ■ 

^^V                                    Ri«tT>cnschneidcf,  TUman,  168 

St.  John  ihe  Bapfist ;  ch^te)  of.  ly ;     * 

MP                                    Rk(*cbel.  Era*!,  371 

by  Rustid,  1S3 ,    fay   Th>?r>aU- 

H|L                                        Rilievo,  xSt 

«ni,  36j 

^^H                                   Rimini,  156 

St,  I.aiirencB.  dianii  of,  Narembcr^ 

^^B                                   Riviire.  Marquis  of.  87 

133 :  KrafFi's  works  to.  167 

^^^P                                   Rizxo.  or  Riccio.  Antonio,  154. 

St.  LoiiKiutu.  by  Bernini,  S3S 

^^H                                Robbia,  Luo  deUa,  146 

St.jUark's.  library  of,  1K6 

^^^1                                    Robbia  van.  146 

Sl  Michael,  by  LoiSA  RobUn.  >3i 

^^H                                   Rodari.  The.  159 

St.  Nicolas,  church  of,  Xztj 

^^^V                                       Roldan,  Louisa,  axo 

Sl  Peter  ;  statue  of.  un  Trajao't  Pil- 

^^B                                   RoUian.  Pedro.  2»> 

Ur.  98  :  sutue  of,  in  St.  Petn'i. 

^^H>                                   Romanesque  period,  113 

106 :  and  the   Psrslyiic  Tbor- 

^^H                                   Rome,  lack  oranists  in,  83  :  poniwl 

waldscn,  3S4 

^^^|,                                          sculpture  of,  101  ;  decline  of  an 

St.  ['eter'ft  :  Cathedra]  (Rotoet.  106: 

^^H 

Pteti  in.  znn  :  nonnment  of  Paid 

^^B                                       RGscb,  Jacob.  t(4 

in.    in.    2t2  ;    Bernini's   sculp- 

^^H                                       Rovcoc,   Willtain.  276 

luics  in,  23$  ;   Doqucsnoy's   St. 

^^^1                                   RocMllini,  The,  151 

Andrew  in,   33; :  inaaanical  o{ 

^^^1                                       RoiselUno,  Antonio,  151 

^^H                                   Rosid.  Prupnzia  de'.  igs 

works  In,  j6S 

^^H                                   Roux,  RoulLaad  dc,  177 

St.  Scbold,    dmrcb  of  (Numnbert). 

^^^■'                                  Rovrrr,  mcinoinent  of,  1S4 

133:    Kraffi's    worlEs    in.    167; 

^^H                                   Ro>'«l  Academy.  London.  £77 

shrine  nf  (\l9cberX  I'l 

^^H                                Rubm«,  391 

Sc  Sebastian,  by  Civilali,   133 

^^H                                   Riibnwsballe. 

St.  SofHna,  by  Dt>qneaniiy.  xs; 

^^H                                   Ruitki.  Giovanni  Francccco,  1B3 

Sl.  Tbotna*.    church   of  (Stra«hutf), 

^1 

330 

St.  Zeoobbs.  sarcoptucus  ot,  Ha 

^^H                                   •*  CACRIFICE  of  Isaac. "  139 
^^m                                     ^     SacriUy  of  St.  Mark's.  1B6 

Su.  Chapcllc,  church  nl,  116 

SS.  Gioranni  e  Paolo,  church  of,  I49, 

^^H                                      St.  Andrew,  by  l>uquc»Boy,  337 

<S5 

^^H                                  St.  AnRcIu,  bridjte  of,  335 

Salt-cHlar,  by  CcQioi.  189 

^^^^                                     St.  Bibiana.  by  Bernini,  325 

San  AnMM^  church  of  (Padun),relicf 

^^^^^                            St.  Denis,  cathedral  of,   IL4:  iclwfa 

in.  13s 

^^^^^K                                   of,   119;  and  Sluicr,  125:  raon- 

San  Bcoednto,  chinch  of  fM*i'^V 

^^^^^                                 omeni  in,  173 

'«M 

^^H                                  Sl  Dcminick.  sarcophagus  of,  135 

San  Benito  el  Real,  chufcb  of.  ai? 

^^B                                      SL  Cearffi,  bj  Donatella.  145 

San  Domcnico.  cbnrcb  ol  (OrvkioX 

^^M                                 St.  G«o*g«'s  Han  4LiveT]x>oi}.  377 

133 

^^^1                                  St.  Gennain  rAaaerrois,  17} 

Sao  DofBcoico.  ssrcophagus  nf,  t«i 

^^H                                  St.  Hippolytus,  suuue  of,  106 

^^H                                  Sl  Jacques,  church  of.  ni 

15ft 
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San  Fmuiicaco,  churcli  uf  (Modeoa), 

Schadow,  JohnGotCfried.  269                              ^M 

>94 

Schaduw,  John  Rudolph.  369                               H 

Sao  Francesco,  church  of  (RItnin)), 

Scharnhorst,  Rauch'ti  statue  of,  Vja                    ^M 

TJ6 

Schilling.  Ticck*5  statue  of,  370                          ^M 

San  FnuiccBtcu  dells  Vijfna,  IU6 

Schinkcl,  ab^,  270                                                  H 

San  Giovanni  Crisostomo,  relief  in, 

Schlit^raitIln,  Dr.,  und  the  metope  ot                    ^M 

ISS 

73                                                      ^^^H 

San  Ciovaom  dc'  Fiorenltni.  i86 

SchlUicr,  Andreas,  931                                  ^^^| 

San  Lorenzo,  church  ai.  204 

Schubort.  Baruii  von,  35C                              ^^^H 

San  Miinlno,  cathedral   of  (l.uccn). 

Scbwabach  iind  Wohlgemuth,  )66               ^^^H 

IS? 

Schwanthalcr,  Ludwig,  371                           ^^^| 

Sail  Mmialo,  church  r>f,  153 

Scopas,  jb  ;  andLeocharea,  6$                     ^^^H 

Sao  Pclronio,  church  uf  (Bologna], 

Scorgola.  ia,  abbey  of,  i3if                           ^^^H 

193.  ''A 

Scuoladclln  Mbrricordia,  186                         ^^^H 

Sao  I^iero  Maggiorc,  church  of  (Plor- 

Sebentcu,  GiorKJu  da,  156                                 ^^^^| 

rnce>,  a  10 

Segiiicr,   Pirnrc,    Iiuki  of,    227  ;  and            ^^^^| 

Sui  I>ietro  In  Vincoli.  church  af,  3o& 

Girardon.                                                 ^^^| 

Santa  Croce.   church  uf,  and  Don- 

SeJenc  on  Trajan '.h  Pillar,  99                          ^^^B 

1                   ncello.    140  :  and    Ilninellcschi, 

Seiinus.  reliefs  from,  23.  24                           ^^^H 

^H            141 :    mnnumcnt   of    Bruni   in, 

Si^natc  Chamber,  Chaudcl's  Clocin-           ^^^| 

^^P             ifi  ;    pulpit    in,    152;    Micbael 

natUH  in,  348                                                       ^^^^^ 

^^H              AriKi-tii  buried  in,  liu 

Scplimius  Scvcrus,  arch  of  (Rome),           ^^^H 

^H      Sania   Maria    cic'  Frari,    churclt    of 

^H 

^^^            (Florence),  Canova's   tomb    In, 

Scrra  family,  S7                                             ^^^| 

^1 

Sctiijtnanc,  Deudcrio  da,  is>                     ^^^H 

^H    Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  church  of. 

"  Seven  SorruwH  of  ihc  Virgin,"  165           ^^^H 

^1           KJd 

"  Seven  Stages  "  (KrafTt).  107                       ^^^| 

^H    Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  184 

Seventeenth  century,  32t                                 ^^^H 

^H    Santa  Maria  dclla  Spina,  church  of. 

Seville,  altars  of,   179                                         ^^^^^ 

■            ''' 

Sliiria,  Hattista,  liiist  uf,  151                             ^^^H 

^^m    Santa  Maria,  ili   Loreto,  church  of. 

Sfona,  Cardinal,  monuairni  of,  184           ^^^H 

^M 

Sicyon,  6S  ;  school  of,  73                               ^^^H 

^H    Santa  Maria  NuvcIEa,  church  of,  143, 

Siena,  cathedral   of.   isd  :  and   GiO'           ^^^H 

1^             »!» 

vanni  Plsana.  13a:  and  Qaercia,           ^^^H 

Sang&IIo.  Francesco,  187 

I3S  :  and  Ghiberti,  140                          ^^^H 

Sansovino  (San  Savino).  Andrea,  183 

"  Sirens  *'    (Giovanni    da  Bologna),            ^^^H 

Saniovino,  Jacnpo,  185 

314                                                            ^^1 

"Saonc,"  by  Cousiou,  230 

Siiiine  Chapel  and  Michael  Angclo.           ^^^H 

g           Sappho,  by  PnuJier,  274 

"9^1 

^H     Sardanapatus  I.,  statue  n(,  la 

SiNlcenih  century,  I81                                         ^H 

^H     Sairai^in.  Jncqucs.  327 

Sixtus  v..  Pope,  '>S                                               ^M 

^H     Satyr,  by  Prasllelc»,  60 

"Sleeping  Shcphcnl  "  (GibMin),  377                    ^M 

^^M     Saviour,  by  Cunuvu,  342 

Sluter.  Claux,  135  ;  influence  of,  tdx                    ^M 

^H     Scale-«toncs.  3A3 

Socrates.  55,  378                                                       ^H 

-iOO 
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Solan,  Cristoforo,  158 

"Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba," 

139.  193 

Sophocles,  statue  of,  100 

Sorbonne,  church  of  the,  228 

Sostus,  61 

South  Kensington  Musenm,  14S 

Sparr,  Count,  monument  of,  331 

Sphinx,  6 

"  Spinario,"  81 

"  Spinner  "'  (Schadow),  269 

Squarcione,  Francesco,  137 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER   I. 


ANCIENT  OR  IIEATIIEN  ARCHITECTURE. 
3000    B.C.  TO    A.I).  328. 


ARCHITECTURE  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  the  arts.  We  may  not  love  it  as  much  as 
others,  when  we  arc  young  perhaps  we  cannot  do  so, 
because  it  is  so  great  and  so  grand  ;  but  at  any  time  of  life 
•  one  can  sec  that  in  Architecture  some  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous achievements  of  men  are  displayed.  The  principal 
reason  for  saying  this  is  that  Architecture  is  not  an  imita- 
;tive  art,  like  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  first  picture  that 
was  ever  painted  was  a  portrait  or  an  imitation  of  some> 

1  thing  that  the  painter  had  seen.  So  in  Sculpture,  the  first 
«tatue  or  bas-relief  was  an  attempt  to  reproduce  some  being 
er  object  that  the  sculptor  had  seen,  or  to  make  a  work 
pllich  combined  portions  of  several  things  that  he  had 
observed;  but  in  Architecture  this  was  not  true.  No 
temples  or  tombs  or  palaces  existed  until  they  had  first 
taken   form   in  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  builders, 

Pand  were  created  out  of  space  and  nothingness,  so  to  speak. 
Thus  Painting  and  Sculpture  arc  imitative  arts,  but  Archi- 
tecture is  a  constructive  art ;  and  while  one  may  lave  pict- 
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ures  or  statues  more  than  the  work  of  the  architect,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  must  wonder  most  at  the  last. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  earth  has  existed,  and  in 
studying  the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any 
accurate  knowledge,  we  come  upon  facts  which  prove  that 
men  must  have  lived  and  died  long  before  the  dates  of 
which  we  can  speak  exactly.  The  earliest  nations  of  whose 
Architecture  we  can  give  an  account  are  called  heathen 
nations,  and  their  art  is  called  Ancient  or  Heathen  Art,  and 
this  comes  down  to  the  time  when  the  Roman  Emperor 
Constantine  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  changed  the 
Roman  Capitol  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  328. 

The  buildings  and  the  ruins  which  still  remain  from  these 
ancient  times  are  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Judea,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Etruria,  and  Rome.  Many  of  these  have 
been  excavated  or  uncovered,  as,  during  the  ages  that  have 
passed  since  their  erection,  they  had  been  buried  away 
from  sight  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  about  them. 
These  excavations  are  always  going  on  in  various  countries, 
and  men  are  ever  striving  to  learn  more  about  the  wonders 
of  ancient  days  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  future  as 
marvellous  things  may  be  revealed  to  us  as  have  been 
shown  in  the  past. 

EGYPT. 

As  we  consider  the  Architecture  of  Egypt,  the  Great 
Pyramid  first  attracts  attention  on  account  of  its  antiquity 
and  its  importance.  This  was  built  by  Cheops,  who  is 
also  called  Suphis,  about  3000  years  before  Christ.  At 
that  distant  day  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  a  nation 
of  pyramid-builders,  for  even  now,  after  all  the  years  that 
have  rolled  between  them  and  us,  we  know  of  more  than 
sixty  of  these  mysterious  monuments  which  have  been 
opened  and  explored. 
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Of  all  these  the  three  pyramids  at  Ghizeh  (Fig.  i)  are 
best  known,  and  that  of  Cheops  is  the  most  remarkable 
among  them.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  will  remember  that  it  was  near 
this  spot  that  he  fought  the  so-called  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  tliat  in  addressing  his  soldiers  he  reminded 
them  that  here  the  ages  looked  down  upon  them,  thus  refer- 
ring to  the  many  years  during  which  this  great  pyramid  had 
stood  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  as  if  watching  the  flight 
of  Time  and  calmly  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen  oa 
the  final  day  of  alt  earthly  things. 

There  have  been  much  speculation  and  many  opinions 
as  to  the  use  for  which  these  pyramids  were  made,  but  the 
most  general  belief  is  that  they  were  intended  for  the  tombs 
of  the  powerful  kings  who  reigned  in  Bg^'pt  and  caused 
them  to  be  built. 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
and  nine  inches  high,  and  its  base  was  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  square.  It  is  so  difficult  to  understand  the 
size  of  anything  from  mere  figures,  that  I  shall  try  to  make 
it  plainer  by  saying  that  it  covers  more  than  thirteen  acres 
of  land,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  covered  by 
any  building  in  the  world.  Its  height  is  as  great  as  that  of 
any  cathedral  spire  in  Europe,  and  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  which  is  but  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  yet  looks  very  high. 

When  it  was  built  it  was  covered  with  a  casing  of  atone, 
the  different  pieces  being  Bttcd  together  and  polished  to  a 
surface  like  glass  ;  but  this  covering  has  been  torn  away 
and  the  stones  used  for  other  purposes,  which  has  left  the 
pyramid  in  a  series  of  two  hundred  and  three  rough  and 
ja^ed  steps,  some  of  them  being  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  grooving  less  toward  the  top,  but  not  diminishing 
■with  any  regularity.  The  top  is  now  a  platform  thirty-two 
Icct  and  eight  inches  square.     Each  traveller  who  ascends 
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this  pyramid  has  from  one  to  four  Fellahs  or  Arabs,  who" 
puU  him  forward  or  upward  by  his  anus,  or  push  him  and 
lift  litm  from  behind,  and  finally  drag  him  to  the  top  (Fig. 
2),     When  he  thinks  of  all  the  weary  months  and  days  of 
the  twenty  years  during  which  it  is  said  that  those  who  ^ 
built  it  worked,  cutting  out  the  stone  in  the  quarries,  mov-fl 

ing    it    to    the 
spot    where    it 
was      required. 
and  then  raising 
it  to  the  great 
heights  and  fit- 
ting  it   all    in 
place,     he     re-  h 
gards     his     fa- 1 
tiguc  in  its  as- 
cent 33  a  little 
thing,      though     1 
at  the  time  it  isH 
no  joke  to  him.     1 

Many  of  the 
pyramids  were 
encased  tn 
stone  ukcti ' 
from  the  Mo-j 
kattam  Moun- 
tains, which 
were  somewhat 
more  than  half 
a  mile  distant ;  but  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  covered 
with  the  red  Syenite  granite,  which  must  have  been  quar- 
ried  in  the  "red  mountain,"  nearly  five  hundred  milesfl 
away,  near  to  Syenc,  or  the  modern  Assouan.  Tlie  interior  ; 
of  the  pyramid  is  divided  into  chambers  and  passages  (Fig. 
3I,  which  are  lined  with  beautiful  slabs  of  granite  and  con- 
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structed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  at  the  remote  time 
in  which  the  pyramids  were  built  Egyptian  architects  and 
workmen  were  :ilrc;idy  skilled  in  planning  and  executing 
great  works.  Of  the  seventy  pyramids  known  to  have  ex- 
isted in  those  early  days,  sixty<nine  had  the  entrance  on  the 
north  side,  leaving  but 
a  tiinifle  exception  to 
this  rule ;  all  of  them 
were  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the 
River  Nile,  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  be- 
yond the  strip  of  cut- 
livable  ground  which 
borders  the  river. 

Near  the  pyramids 
there  are  numerous 
tombs,  which  arc  built 
somewhat  like  low 
houses,  having  severed 
apartments  with  but 
one  entrance  from  the 
outside.  The  walls  of 
these  apartments  are 
adorned  with  i)ictiircs 
similar  to  this  one  of  a 
poulterer's  shop  (Fig. 
4)  ;  they  represent  the 
manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  EgyptianR 
with  great  exactness. 

The  tombs  at  Beni-Hassan  arc  among  the  most  ancient 
ruins  of  Egypt,  and  are  very  interesting  (Fig.  5).  They 
were  made  between  2466  and  2266  B.C.  They  arc  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
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rock  ;  they  are  ornamented  with  sculptures  and  pictures 
which  arc  full  of  interest  i  it  has  been  said  that  these  tombs 
were  built  by  the  Pharaoh,  or  king,  of  Joseph's  time,  and 
one  of  the  paintings  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  a  represen- 
tation of  the  brethren  of  Joseph  ;  hut  of  this  there  Is  no 

proof.  The  colors  of 
the  pictures  are  fresh 
and  bright,  and  tlie>' 
show  that  many  of  the 
customs  and  amuse- 
ments  of  that  long, 
long  ago  were  similar  to 
our  own,  and  in  some 
cases  quite  the  same. 
The  manufactures  of 
glass  and  Uncn,  cabinet 
work,  gold  ornaments, 
and  other  artistic  objects  are  pictured  there  ;  the  games  of 
ball,  draughts,  and  morra  are  shown,  while  the  animals, 
birds,  and  fishes  of  Eg>'pt  are  ail  accurately  depleted. 

An  interesting  thing  to  notice  about  these  tombs  b  the 
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way  in  which  the  epistyle — the  part  resting  upon  the 
columns — imitates  squarely-hewn  joists,  as  if  the  roof  were 
of  wood  supported  by  a  row  of  timbers.  When  we  come 
to  the  architecture  of  Greece  we  shall  see  that  its  most 
important  style,  the  Doric,  arose  from  the  imitation  in 
stone  of  the  details  of  a  wooden  roof,  and  from  a  likeness 
between  these  tombs  and  the  Doric  order,  this  style  has 
been  named  the  Proto-Doric. 

The  tombs  near  Thebes  which  are  called  the  "  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,"  and  many  other  Egyptian  tombs,  are  very  inter- 
esting, and  within  a  short  time  some  which  had  not  before 
been  observed  have  been  opened,  and  proved  to  be  rich  in 
decorations,  and  also  to  contain  valuable  ornaments  and 
works  of  art,  as  well  as  papyri,  or  records  of  historical  value. 

The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Egyptian  tombs  is  that 
of  King  Seti  I.,  who  began  to  reign  in  1366  B.C.  He  was 
fond  of  splendid  buildings,  and  all  the  architects  of  his  time 
were  very  busy  iii  carrying  out  his  plans.  His  tomb  was 
not  discovered  until  1817,  and  was  then  found  by  an  Italian 
traveller,  whose  name,  Belzoni,  has  been  given  to  the  tomb. 
The  staircase  by  which  it  is  entered  is  twenty-four  feet  long, 
and  opens  into  a  spacious  passage,  the  walls  of  which  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  sculptures  and  paintings. 
This  is  succeeded  by  other  staircases,  fine  halls,  and  coi*- 
ridors,  all  of  which  extend  four  hundred  and  five  feet  intt) 
the  mountain  in  which  the  tomb  is  excavated,  making  also 
a  gradual  descent  of  ninety  feet  from  its  entrance.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architects 
who  lived  and  labored  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  two  principal  cities  of  ancient  Egypt  were  Memphis 
and  Thebes.  The  first  has  been  almost  literally  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  away,  for  as  other  more  modern  cities 
have  been  built  up  near  it,  the  materials  which  were  first 
used  in  the  old  temples  and  palaces  have  been  carried  here 
and  there,  and  again  utilized  in  erecting  new  edifices. 
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Thebes,  on  the  contrary,  has  stood  alone  during  all  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  since  its  decline,  and  there  is 
now  no  better  spot  in  which  to  study  the  ancient  Egyptian 
architecture,  because  its  temples  are  still  so  complete  that  a 
good  idea  can  be  formed  from  them  of  what  they  must  have 
been  when  they  were  perfect.  The  ruins  at  Thebes  are  on 
both  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  no  description  can  do  justice  to 
their  grandeur,  or  give  a  full  estimate  of  their  wonders ; 
but  I  shall  try  to  tell  something  of  the  palace-temple  of 
Karnak,  which  has  been  called  "  the  noblest  effort  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man." 

The  word  palace-temple  has  a  strange  sound  to  us 
because  we  do  not  now  associate  the  ideas  which  the  two 
words  represent.  Many  palaces  of  more  modern  countries 
and  times  have  their  chapels,  but  the  union  of  a  grand 
temple  and  a  grand  palace  is  extremely  rare,  to  say  the 
least.  Perhaps  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  repre- 
sent the  idea  and  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  palace-temples  as 
nearly  as  any  buildings  that  are  now  in  existence. 

The  Egyptian  religion  controlled  all  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  Pharaoh,  or  king,  was  the  chief  of  the  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  of  the  State.  When  a  king  came  to  the 
throne  he  became  a  priest  also,  by  being  made  a  member  of 
a  priestly  order.  He  was  instructed  in  sacred  learning  ;  he 
regulated  the  service  of  the  temple  ;  on  great  occasions  he 
offered  the  sacrifices  himself,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  considered 
not  only  as  a  descendant  of  gods,  but  as  a  veritable  god. 
In  some  sculptures  and  paintings  the  gods  are  represented 
as  attending  upon  the  kings,  and  after  the  death  of  a  king 
the  same  sort  of  veneration  was  paid  to  him  as  that:  given 
to  the  gods.  This  explains  the  building  of  the  palace  and 
temple  together,  and  shows  the  reason  why  the  gods  and  the 
kings,  and  the  affairs  of  religion  and  of  government,  could 
not  be  separated.  As  we  study  the  arts  of  different  coun- 
tries we  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  religion  of  a 
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people  is  the  central  point  from  which  the  arts  spring  forth. 
From  its  teachings  they  take  their  tone,  and  adapt  their 
forms  and  uses  to  its  requirements.  I  refer  to  this  fact 
from  time  to  time  because  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
it  underlies  much  of  the  art  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that  al!  the  art  of  Egypt  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  its  religion.  Of  course  this  is  true  of  that 
used  in  the  decoration  of  the  temples  ;  it  is  also  true  of  all 
that  did  honor  to  the  icings,  because  they  were  regarded  as 
sacred  persons,  and  all  their  wars  and  wonderful  acts  which 
are  represented  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  by  statues 
and  obelisks,  arc  considered  as  deeds  that  were  performed 
for  the  sake  of  the  gods  and  by  their  aid. 

It  was  also  the  religious  beh'ef  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  that  led  the  Eg\'ptians  to  build  their  tombs  with  such 
care,  and  to  provide  such  splendid  places  in  which  to  lay 
the  body,  which  was  the  house  of  the  spirit. 

In  the  study  of  Architecture  it  will  also  be  noted  that  a 
country  which  has  no  national  religion — or  one  in  which  the 
government  and  the  religion  have  no  connection  with  each 
other — has  no  absolutely  national  architecture.  It  will  have 
certain  features  which  depend  upon  the  climate,  the  build- 
ing materials  at  command,  and  upon  the  general  customs  of 
the  people  ;  but  here  and  there  will  be  seen  specimens  of 
all  existing  orders  of  architecture,  and  buildings  in  some 
degree  representing  the  art  of  all  countries  and  periods ; 
such  architecture  is  known  by  the  term  composite,  because 
it  is  composed  of  portions  of  several  different  orders,  and 
has  no  absolutely  distinct  character. 

This  palacc-tcmplc  of  Karnak  is  made  up  of  a  collection 
of  courts  and  halls,  and  it  is  very  diHicult  to  comprehend 
the  size  of  all  these  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  enor- 
mous whole.  The  entire  space  devoted  to  it  is  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  whole  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
four  times  as  great  as  any  of    the  other  cathedrals  of 
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^^^^B          Europe  ;  a  dozen  of  the  largest  American  cliurchcs  could 
^^^^V          be  placed  within  its  limits  and  there  still  be  room  for  a  (e\v 
^^^^1          chapels.     All  this  enormous  space  is  not  covered  by  roofs, 
^^^^H           for  there  were  many  courts  and  passages  which  were  always 
^^^^H          open  to  the  sky,  and  one  portion  was  added  after  another. 
^^^^H          and  by  one  sovereign  and  another,  until  the  completion  of 
^^^^H          the  whole  was  made  long  after  the  IMiaraoh  who  commenced 
^^^^1           it  had  been  laid  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

1          X       <^       ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^K                                                          t^/f/^/Ji/fj<  ^ 

■m    ^^^                ^H 

P          Bw  ^ii  -    ^ 

^H 

^^H                                        Fjc  Ol— Thk  IIau.  ur  Cui-Uii.\s  at  Kakxak.                 ^^^^ 

^H                      The  most  remarkable  apartment  of  all  is  called  the  great 
^^B                 Hypostylc  I  [all.  which  high-sounding  name  means  simply  a 
^^^                 hall  n-ith  pillars  (Fig.  6|.     This  hall  and  its  two  pylons,  or  ^ 
^^B               entrances,  cover  more  space  than  the  great  cathedral  oCfl 
^^1               Cologne,   which   is  one  of  the  largest  and  mast   famouifl 
^^H                 churches  of  all  Europe.                                                                  ^ 
^^1                     This  splendid  hall  had  originally  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
^^H                 four  magnificent  columns,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
^^^^^           still  remain  ;  they  arc  of  colossal  size,  some  of  them  being 
^^^^1          sixty  feet  high  without  the  base  or  capital,  which  would 
^^^^1          increase  them  to  ninety  feet,  and  their  diameter  is  tweUvfl 
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feet.  Thii  large  number  of  columns  was  necessar>-  to 
uphold  the  roof,  as  the  Egj'fitians  knew  nothing  of  the 
arch,  and  had  no  way  of  supporting  a  covering  over  a  space 
wider  than  it  was  possible  to  cover  by  beams.  The  hall 
was  lighted  by  making  the  columns  down  the  middle  half 
as  high  again  as  the  others,  so  that 
the  roof  was  lifted,  and  the  light 
came  in  at  the  sides,  which  were 
left  open. 

As  I  must  speak  often  of  col* 
umnst  it  is  wcH  to  say  here  that 
the  column  or  pillar  usually  con- 
sists of  three  parts — the  base,  the 
shaft,  and  the  capital  (Fig.  7).  The 
base  is  the  lowest  part  on  which  the 
shaft  rests.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Grecian  Doric  order,  the  base  is 
left  out.  The  capital  is  the  bead 
of  the  column,  and  is  usually  the 
most  ornamental  part,  giving  the 
most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
the  difTcrcnt  kinds  of  pillars.  The 
shaft  is  the  body  of  the  pillar,  be- 
tween the  base  and  capital,  or  all 
below  the  capital  when  the  base  is 
omitted. 

The  Egyptian  pillars  seem  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  square  stone 
piers  which  at  first  were  used  for 
support.  The  square  corners  were 
first  cut  off,  making  an  eight-sided  pier  ;  then  .some  archi- 
tect carried  the  cutting  farther,  and  by  slicing  off  each  cor- 
ner once  more  gave  the  pillar  sixteen  sides.  The  advantage 
of  the  octagonal  piers  over  the  square  ones  was  that  the 
cutting  of?  of  sharp  corners  made  it  easier  for  people  to 
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move  about  betxveen  them,  while  the  play  of  light  on 
adcs  was  more  varied  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.     The  six- 
teen-sided pillar  did  itot  much  increase 
the  first  of  these  advantages,  while  the 
face  of  its  sides  became  so  narrow  that 
the  variety  of  light  and  shade  was  leu 
distinct  and  attractive.     It  is  probable 
that  the  channelling  of  the  sides  of  the 
shaft  was  first  done  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  by  making  the  shadows  deep- 
en and  the  lights  more  striking ;  and 
we   then    have  a 
shaft  very  like  that 
of     the     Grecian 
Doric  shown  in  the  picture  in  Fig.  40, 
or  the  Assyrian  pillars  in  Figs.  39  and 
30.    In  the  Egyptian  pil- 
^     ft         lars  it  was  usual  to  leave 
^ — '■         one  side  unchannelled  and 
ornament   it    with    hiero- 
glyphics.    In    time    the 
forms  of  the  Eg>'ptian  pil- 
lars became  very  varied, 
and  the  richest   ornaments  were   used   upon 
them.     The  columns  in  the  hall  at  Kamak  are 
vcr>'  much  decorated  with  paintinfj  and  sculp- 
tures, as  Fig.  6  shows.    The  capitals  represent 
the  full-blown   flowers  and    the   buds   of   the 
sacred  lotus,  or  water-lily.     In  other  cases  the 
pillars  were  made  to  represent  bundles  of  the 
papyrus  plant,  and  the  capitals  were  often  beau* 
tifuUy  carved  with  palm  leaves  or  ornamented 
with  a  female  head.     (See  Figs.  8,  9,  and  lo). 
The  whole  impression  of  grandeur  made  by  the  Temj^c 
of  Karnak  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Temple  of 
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,uxor,  which  is  not  far  away,  is  also  very  impressive  and 
beautiful,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  Karnak  by  an 
avenue  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  sphinxes  cut 
out  of  stone.  These  were  3.  kind  of  statue  which  belonged 
to  Rj,'yptian  art,  and  originated  in  an  Egyptian  idea, 
although  a  resemblance  to  it  exists  in  the  art  of  other 
ancient  countries  (Kig.  1 1). 


Fig.  n.— The  Great  Sphinx. 


Before  the  Temple  of  Luxor  stand  Colossi,  or  enormous 
statues,  of  Rameses  the  Great,  whn  built  the  temple,  and 
not  far  distant  were  two  fine  obelisks,  one  of  which  is  now 
in  Paris. 

'       There  was  much  irregularity  in  the  lines  and  plan  of 
Egyptian  palaces  and  temples.     It  often  happens  that  the 
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side  walls  of  an  apartment  or  court-yard  are  not  at  right 
angles  ;  the  pillars  were  placed  so  irregularly  and  the  deco- 
rations so  little  governed  by  any  rule  in  their  arrangement, 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  Egyptians  were  intentionally  regard- 
less of  symmetry  and  regularity. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  ancient  Thebes  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  ;  its  grandeur  was  much  increased  by  the  fact  that 
its  splendid  buildings  were  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile, 
which  river  flowed  slowly  and  majestically  by.  as  if  it  boi- 
rowed  a  sort  of  dignity  from  the  splendid  piles  which  it 
reflected,  and  which  those  who  sailed  upon  its  bosom 
regarded  with  awe  and  admiration.  There  are  many  other 
places  on  the  Nile  where  one  sees  wonderful  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices,  but  we  have  not  space  to  describe  or  even  to  name 
them,  and  Thebes  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all. 

"  Thebes,  hearing  still  the  Memnon's  mystic  tones. 
Where  Egypt's  earliest  monarchs  reared  tbeir  thrones. 
Favored  of  Jove  !  the  hundred-gated  queen. 
Though  fallen,  grand  ;  though  desolate,  serene  ; 
The  blood  with  awe  runs  coldly  through  our  veins 
As  we  approach  her  far-spread,  vast  remains. 
Forests  of  pillars  crown  old  Nilus'  side, 
Obelisks  to  heaven  high  lift  their  sculptured  pride  ; 
Rows  of  dark  sphinxes,  sweeping  far  away. 
Lead  to  proud  fanes  and  tombs  august  as  they. 
Colossal  chiefs  in  granite  sit  around. 
As  wrapped  in  thought,  or  sunk  in  grief  profound. 

"  The  mighty  columns  ranged  in  long  array. 
The  statues  fresh  as  chiselled  yesterday. 
We  scarce  can  think  two  thousand  years  have  flown 
Since  in  proud  Thebes  a  Pharaoh's  grandeur  shone. 
But  in  yon  marble  court  or  sphinx-lined  street. 
Some  moving  pageant  half  expect  to  meet. 
See  great  Sesostris,  come  from  distant  war. 
Kings  linked  in  chains  to  drag  bis  ivory  car  ; 
Or  view  that  bright  procession  sweeping  on, 
To  meet  at  Memphis  far-famed  Solomon, 
When,  borne  by  Love,  be  crossed  the  Syriao  wild. 
To  wed  the  Pharaoh's  blooming  child." 
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The  obelisks  of  ancient  Egypt  have  a  present  interest 
which  is  almost  personal  to  everybody,  since  so  many  of 
them  have  been  taken  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Nik*  and 
so  placed  that  they  now  overlook  the  Bosphorus,  rhe  Tiber. 
the  Seine,  the  Thames,  and  our  own  Hudson  River;  in 
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truth,  there  arc  twelve  obelisks  in  Rome,  which  is  a  larger 
number  than  are  now  standing  in  all  Egypt. 

The  above  cut  (f-ig.  12)  shows  the  two  obelisks  known 
as  Cleopatra's  Needles,  as  they  were  seen  for  a  long  time 
at  Alexandria.  Tliey  have  both  crossed  the  seas  ;  one  was 
presented  to  the  British  nation  by  Mchemet  Ali,  and  the 
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Other,  which  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  was  a  gift  to 
America  from  the  late  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha. 

The  obelisks  were  usually  erected  by  the  kings  to  ex- 
press their  worship  of  the  gods,  and  stood  before  the 
temple  bearing  dedications  of  the  house  to  its  particular 
deity  ;  they  were  covered  with  the  quaint,  curious  devices 
which  served  as  letters  to  the  Egyptians,  which  we  call 
hieroglyphics,  and  each  sovereign  thus  recorded  his  praises, 
and  declared  his  respect  for  the  special  gods  whom  he 
wished  to  honor.  They  were  very  striking  objects,  and 
must  have  made  a  fine  effect  when  the  temples  and  statues 
and  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  all  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  Egyptians  was  at  its  height ;  and  these  grave  stone 
watchmen  looked  down  upon  triumphal  processions  and 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  and  kings  and  queens  with  their 
trains  of  courtiers  passed  near  them  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  temple-palaces. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  study  the  houses  and  homes 
of  a  people^ — domestic  architecture,  as  it  is  called  ;  but  one 
cannot  do  that  in  Egypt.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  but 
one  ancient  home  exists,  and  as  that  probably  belonged  to 
some  royal  person,  we  cannot  learn  from  it  how  the  people 
lived.  There  were  many  very  rich  Egyptians  outside  of  the 
royal  families,  and  they  dwelt  in  splendor  and  luxury  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  multitudes  of  slaves  and  vcrj- 
poor  people,  who  had  barely  enough  to  eat  to  keep  them 
alive  and  enable  them  to  do  the  work  which  was  set  them 
by  their  task-masters. 

The  house  of  which  we  speak  is  at  Medinet  Habou,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  from  Karnak  (Fig.  13).  It 
has  three  floors,  with  three  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  is  very 
irregular  in  form.  But  if  we  have  no  ancient  houses  to 
study  in  Egypt,  we  can  learn  much  about  them  from  the 
paintings  which  still  exist,  and  we  may  believe  that  the 
cities  which  surrounded  the  old  temples  fully  displayed  the 
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wealth  and  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  These  pictures  show 
the  houses  in  the  midst  of  gardens  laid  out  with  arbors, 
pavilions,  artificial  Jakes,  and  many  beautiful  objects,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  fine  gardens  of  our  own  day. 


Fio.  13. — Pavilion  at  MEtinnrr  HAnor. 
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After  about  1200  B.C.  there  was  a  long  period  of  decline 
in  the  architecture  of  Egypt ;  occasionally  some  sovereign 
tried  to  do  as  the  older  kings  had  done,  but  no  real  revival 
of  the  aits  occurred  until  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  was 
established  ;  this  was  after  332  B.C..  when  Alexander  tlic 
Great  conquered  the  Persians,  who  had  ruled  in  Egypt 
out  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  years. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  Egypt  was  as  prosperous  as  she 
had  been  under  the  Pharaohs,  but  the  arts  of  this  later  time 
never  reached  such  purity  and  greatness  as  was  shown  in 
the  best  days  of  Thebes ;  the  buildings  were  rich  and 
splendid  instead  of  noble  and  grand,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
"  more  for  show"  than  was  the  older  style. 

It  is  singular  that,  though  the  Eg>*pt  of  the  Ptolemies 
as  under  Greek  and  I^oman  Influence,  it  still  remained 
essentially  Egyptian.  It  seems  as  if  the  country  had  a  sort 
of  converting  effect  upon  the  strangers  who  planned  and 
built  the  temples  of  Dcndcrah,  and  Edfou,  and^  beautiful 
Phils,  and  made  them   try  to  work  and  hufld   as  if  they 
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were  the  sons  of  the  pure  old  Eg>-ptians  instead  of  fore!{ 
conquerors.  So  true  is  this  that  before  a.d.  1799,  when 
scholars  began  to  read  hieroglyphics,  tlie  learned  men  of 
Europe  who  studied  art  believed  that  these  later  temples 
were  older  than  those  of  Thebes, 

Outside  of  Thebes  there  is  no  building  now  to  be  seen 
in  Egypt  which  gives  so  charming  an  impression  of  what 
Egypt  might  be  as  does  the  lovely  temple  on  the  island  of 


Pm.  14.— TxMftjt  ON  THX  IxLxxii  OP  Puit-ir. 


Philx  (Fig.  14).     Others  are  more  sublime  and  imposing, 
but  none  are  so  varied  and  beautiful. 

There  is  no  more  attractive  spot  in  Egypt  than  this  ^ 
island,  and  when  wc  know  that  the  priests  who  served  In  ■ 
the  Temple  of  Isis  here  were  never  allowed  to  leave  the 
island,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  that  was  a  misfortune  to  tlicm.  _ 
It  was  a  pity,  however,  that  none  but  priests  were  allowed  H 
to  go  there,  and  in  passing  I  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  this      ' 
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was  the  most  ancient  monastery  of  which  we  know  ;  for 
that  it  was  in  simple  fact,  and  the  monks  lived  lives  of  strict 
devotion  and  suffered  severe  penance. 

The  buildings  at  Philx,  as  well  as  most  of  those  of  the 
Ptolemaic  age,  had  the  same  irregularity  of  form  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before  ;  their  design,  as  a  whole,  was  fine, 
but  the  details  were  inferior,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
sculpture  and  painting  which  in  the  earlier  times  improved 
and  beautified  everything,  lost  their  effect  and  really  injured 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  structure. 

At  first  thought  one  would  expect  to  be  able  to  learn 
much  more  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  later 
than  of  the  earlier  days  of  Egypt,  and  to  find  out  just  how 
they  arranged  their  dwellings.  But  this  is  not  so,  for  his- 
tory tells  us  of  nothing  save  the  superstitious  religious 
worship  of  the  conquerors  of  Egypt.  There  are  no  pictures 
of  the  houses,  or  of  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the 
people  ;  no  warlike  stories  are  told  ;  we  have  no  tombs  with 
their  instructive  inscriptions  ;  not  even  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts  are  represented  in  the  ruins  of  this  time. 
The  fine  arts,  the  early  religion,  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  conquest  had  all  died  out  ;  in  truth,  the  wonderful 
civilization  of  the  days  of  the  pyramid-builders  and  their 
descendants  was  gone,  and  when  Constantine  came  into 
power  Egypt  had  lost  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  her  grandeur  was  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

The  weakness  of  Egyptian  architecture  lay  in  its  monot- 
ony or  sameness.  Not  only  did  it  not  develop  historically, 
remaining  very  much  the  same  as  long  as  it  lasted,  but  the 
same  forms  are  repeated  until,  even  with  all  their  grandeur, 
they  become  wearisome.  The  plan  of  the  temples  varies 
little  ;  the  tendency  toward  the  shape  of  the  pyramid 
appears  everywhere  ;  while  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Egyptian  religion  gives  a  strong  likeness 
among  all  the  places  of  worship.     1    :  Greeks  performed 
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the  most  important  parts  of  their  service  in  the  open  air 
before  their  temples,  and  almost  all  their  care  was  lavished 
on  exteriors  ;  the  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  elaborated 
the  interior  with  great  abundance  of  ornaments,  yet  without 
that  power  of  adaptation  which  gave  so  great  an  air  of 
variety  and  grace  to  Grecian  art. 

A  second  and  even  more  serious  fault  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture is  a  want  of  proportion.  In  natural  organized 
objects  there  is  always  a  fixed  proportion  between  the  parts, 
so  that  if  a  naturalist  is  given  a  single  bone  of  an  animal  he 
can  reproduce  with  considerable  exactness  the  entire  beast. 
In  art  it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  principle  of  adapting  one 
part  to  another,  and  without  this  both  grace  and  refinement 
are  wanting.  The  Egyptian  temples  are  often  too  massive, 
so  that  they  impress  by  their  size  simply,  and  not  by  any 
beauty  of  plan  or  arrangement. 

Yet  for  grandeur  and  impressiveness  no  nation  has  ever 
excelled  the  Egyptians  as  builders.  One  may  prefer  the 
style  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  the  Gothic  order ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  combination  of  arcliitecture,  sculpture,  paintinjj, 
and  hieroglyphics  which  goes  to  make  up  an  Egyptian 
temple,  with  the  addition  of  the  obelisks,  the  avenues  of 
sphinxes  and  the  Colossi,  which  all  seemed  to  belong 
together — these,  one  and  all,  result  in  a  whole  that  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  effect  during  the  thirty  centuries 
that  have  rolled  over  the  earth  since  Cheops  built  his  mag- 
nificent tomb  on  the  great  desert  of  Egypt. 

ASSYRIA. 

Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  is  more  exact  than 
that  of  some  other  ancient  nations,  because  scholars  have 
been  able  to  read  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  they  have  read  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
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'inscriptions  which  arc  found  in  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
Persia.  But  wc  know  a  great  deal  about  the  ruins  of 
Assyria,  and  especially  of  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Khorsa- 
bad,  where  tliere  are  wonderful  architectural  remains. 


r 
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The  walla  which  surrounded  Nineveh  are  an  important 
part  of  its  ruins.  It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of  the  earliest 
sovereign  these  walls  were  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so 
broad  that  three  chariots  could  drive  abreast  on  their  top. 
This  story  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  for  all  the  years 
that  have  passed,  and  all  the  dust  and  deposit  of  these  a^cs 
that  are  collected  about  the  foot  of  the  walls,  still  leave 
some  places  where  they  are  forty-six  feet  high  and  from 
one  to  two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  lower  portion  was  of 
limestone,  and  the  upper  of  sun-dried  bricks  ;  the  blocks  of 
stone  were  neatly  hewn  out  and  smoothly  polished.  The 
walls  surrounded  the  cit>',  which  was  so  large  that  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  people  could  live  there, 
and  we  know  that  its  inhabitants  were  very  numerous. 
The  gates  which  opened  through  the  walls  were  surmounted 
by  lofty  towers,  and  it  is  supposed  that  shorter  towers  were 
built  upon  the  walls  between  the  gatc\vays  (Fig.  15). 

The  above  plans  show  the  arrangement  of  gate«*ay» 
which  have  been  excavated.  It  seems  that  there  were  four 
separate  gates,   and   between  them  large  chambers  which 
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may  have  been  used  by  soldiers  or  guards.  The  two  oul 
gates  were  ornamented  by  sculptured  figures  of  colossal 
bulls  with  human  heads  and  other  strange  designs  ;  but  the 
inner  gates  had  a  plain  finish  of  alabaster  slabs.  It  is 
thought  that  arches  covered  tliesc  gateways  Hke  some  repre- 
sentations of  gates  whicii  arc  seen  on  Assyrian  bas-re- 
Liefs.     Within  the  gates  there  is  a  pavement  of  large  slabs, 


Fig.  16.— ENTinsrK  to  Kmamjs  TFMnx,  Spnim 

in  which  the  marks  worn  by  chariot  wheels  are  still  plajhf 
seen. 

Wc  Icam  that  the  Assyrians  made  their  reHgion  a  prom- 
inent part  of  their  lives.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Wings 
begin  and  end  with  praises  and  prayers  to  their  gods,  and 
on  all  occasions  religious  worship  is  spoken  of  as  a  princijul 
duty.     Wc  know  that  the  monarchs  devoted  much  care  to 
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^he  temples,  and  built  ne^v  ones  continually  ;  but  it  also 
appears  from  the  excavations  that  have  been  made  that 
they  devoted  the  best  of  thcJr  art  and  the  greatest  sum  of 
their  riches  to  the  palacc=  of  their  kings.  The  temple  was 
far  less  splendid  than  the  palace  to  %vhich  it  was  attached  as 
a  sort  of  appendage.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Assyrian  kings 
received  more  than  the 
monarchs  of  any  other 
ancient  people  divine  hon- 
ors while  still  living; ;  so 
that  the  palace  was  rc> 
garded  as  the  actual  dwell- 
ing of  a  god.  The  inner 
ornamentation  of  the  tem- 
ples was  confined  to  reh'g- 
ious  subjects  represented 
on  sculptured  slabs  upon 
the  walls,  but  no  large 
proportion  of  the  \vall  was 
decorated,  and  the  rest 
was  merely  plastered  and 
painted  in  set  figures. 
The  gateways  and  en- 
trances were  guarded  by 
sacred  figures  of  colossal 
bulls,  or  Uons  (.Kig.  16), 
and  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions ;  there  was  a  similarity  between  the  palace  entrances 
and  those  of  the  temples. 

The  palaces  were  always  built  on  artificial  platforms. 
which  were  made  of  solid  brick  or  stone,  or  else  the  outside 
walls  of  the  platforms  were  built  of  these  substances  and 
the  middle  part  filled  in  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  Sometimes 
the  platforms,  which  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high. 


Fie.  17.— Pavoikxt  Slab  from 
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were  in  terraces  and  flights  of  steps  led  up  and  down  from 
one  to  another.  It  also  happened  that  more  than  one 
palace  was  erected  on  the  same  platform  ;  thus  the  size  and 
form  of  the  platforms  was  much  varied,  and  when  palaces 
were  enlai^cd  the  platforms  were  changed  also,  and  their 
shape  was  often  very  irregular.  The  tops  of  the  platforms 
were  paved  with  stone  slabs  or  bricks,  the  last  being  some- 
times as  much  as  two  feet  square;  the  pavements  were' 
frequently  ornamented  with  artistic  designs  (Fig.  17),  and 
inscriptions  arc  also  found  upon  them. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  platform  there  was  a  terrace  on 
which  several  small  buildings  were  usually  placed,  and  near 
by  was  an  important  gateway,  or,  more  properly,  a  propy- 
la:um,  through  which  every  one  must  pass  who  entered  the 
palace  from  the  city.  The  next  cut  (Fig.  iS)  shows  one 
of  these  grand  entrances  decorated  with  the  human-headed  ■ 
bulls  and  the  figure  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  Assyrian  | 
Hercules,  who  is  most  frequently  represented  in  the  act  of 


FlO.  tS.— RKUADOi  OV  PkUl'YUlEirH,  OK  OunX  GaTKWAV.   KHURMBAlk 

Strangling  a  Hon.  Much  rich  ornament  was  lavished  on 
these  portals,  and  the  entrance  space  was  probably  pro* 
tected  by  an  arch. 
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Below  these  portalf;,  quite  down  on  a  level  with  the  city, 
there  were  outer  gateways,  through  which  one  entered  a 
court  in  front  of  the  ascent  to  the  lower  terrace. 


Fic  ig.— PiAN  ot-  ?ALAcii,  Khoksakaii. 

The  principal  apartments  of  the  palaces  were  the  courts, 
the  grand  hallg,  and  the  small,  private  chambers.  The  fine 
palaces  had  several  courts  each  ;  they  varied  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  by  ninety  feet,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size,  and  were  paved  in  the 
same  way  as  the  platforms  outside  (Kig.  ig). 

The  grand  halls  were  the  finest  portions  of  these  splen- 
did edifices  ;  here  was  the  richest  omament,  and  the  walls 
were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  while  colossal  bulls,  winged 
genii,  and  other  figures  were  placed  at  the  entrances.  Upoa 
the  slabs  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  monarchs 
were  represented,  as  well  as  their  portraits,  and  religious 
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ceremonies,  battles,  and  many  incidents  of  interest  to  the 
nation  (Fig.  20_). 

TIic  slabs  rested  on  the  paved  floors  of  the  halls  and 
reached  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  above  them  the 
walls  were  of  burnt  brick,  sometimes  in  brilliant  colors  ;  the 
whole  height  of  the  walls  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 
The  smaller  chambers  surrounded  these  grand  halls,  and  the 
number  of  rooms  was  very  large  ;  in  one  palace  which  has 
been  but  partially  explored  there  are  sixty-eight  apart- 
ments, and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  Assyrian  palace  had 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  rooms  on  its  ground  floor.  Of  all 
the  palaces  which  have  been  examined  that  of  Khorsabad 
is  best  known  and  can  be  most  exactly  described.  It  is 
bfclieved  that  Sargon,  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  built  it,  and  it 
is  very  splendid. 

After  entering  at  the  great  portal  one  passes-  through 
various  courts  and  corridors  ;  these  are  all  adorned  with 
sculptures  such  as  have  been  described  above ;  at  length 
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one  reaches  the  great  inner  court  of  the  palace,  which  was  a 
square  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size.  This 
court  had  buildings  on  two  sides,  and  the  other  sides  ex- 
tended to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  of  the  platform  on  which 
the  palace  was  built,  and  commanded  broad  views  of  the 
open  country.  On  one  side  the  buildings  contained  the  less 
important  apartments  of  the  officers  of  the  court ;  the 
grand  state  apartments  were  on  the  other  side.  There  were 
ten  of  these  at  Khorsabad  ;  five  were  large  halls,  four  were 
smaller  chambers,  and  one  along  and  narrow  room.  Three 
of  the  large  halls  were  connected  with  one  another,  and  their 
decorations  were  by  far  the  most  splendid  of  any  in  the 
palace.  In  one  of  them  the  sculptures  represented  the  king 
superintending  the  reception  and  chastisement  of  prisoners, 
and  is  called  the  "  Hall  of  Punishment."  The  middle  hall 
has  no  distinguishing  feature,  but  the  third  opened  into  the 
"Temple  Court,"  on  one  side  of  which  the  small  temple 
was  situated.  The  lower  sculptures  of  the  middle  and  third 
halls  represented  the  military  history  of  Sargon,  who  is 
seen  in  all  sorts  of  soldier-like  positions  and  occupations  ; 
some  of  the  upper  sculptures  represent  religious  ceremonies. 

On  one  side  of  the  Temple  Court  there  were  several 
chambers  called  Priests'  Rooms,  but  the  temple  itself  and 
the  portions  of  the  palace  connected  with  it  are  not  as  well 
preserved  as  the  other  parts,  and  have  nothing  about  them 
to  interest  us  in  their  study. 

The  palaces  of  Nineveh  are  much  less  perfect  than  the 
palace-temples  of  Thebes,  and  cannot  be  described  with  as 
much  exactness.  There  is  no  wall  of  them  still  standing 
more  than  sixteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  we  do  not 
even  know  whether  they  had  upper  stories  or  not,  or  how 
they  were  lighted — in  a  word,  nothing  is  positively  known 
about  them  above  the  ground  floors,  and  it  is  very  strange 
that  the  sculptures  nowhere  represent  a  royal  residence. 
But  what  we  do  know  of  the  Assyrians  proves  that  they 
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equalled  and  perhaps  excelled  al!  other  Oriental  nations  a<? 
architects  and  designers,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
art  and  industry. 


t«\i»^**l 


Fig.  31.  — kESTDRATIOtt  OP  AS  ASSYRUM    PAUCC 


This  representation  of  an  As^rian  palace  (Fig-  3i)  is  a 
restoration,  as  it  is  called,  being  made  up  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  remains  and  such  facts  as  can  be  learned  from  bas<re> 
licfs,  and  cannot  be  whollyunlikc  the  dwellings  of  the  klnj;- 
gods.  It  is  pleasing  in  general  appearance,  and  for  UghtncsA 
and  elegance  is  even  to  be  preferred  to  EE>'ptian  architec- 
ture, though  it  is  far  inferior  in  dignity  and  imprcssivcness. 

The  ^^yrians  knew  the  use  of  both  column  and  arch, 
but  never  developed  cither  to  any  extent.  They  aU<i 
employed  the  obelisk,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  instead  of 
terminating  it  with  a  pyramid,  as  was  the  case  in  Hg>'pi, 
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they  capped  it  with  the  diminishing  terraces,  which  is  the 
fundamental  form  which  underlies  all  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  as  the  smooth  pyramid  is  the  most  prominent 
element  in  the  architecture  of  Egypt. 

BABYLON. 

It  is  probable  that  Babylon  was  the  largest  and  finest  of 
all  the  ancient  cities.  The  walls  which  surrounded  it, 
together  with  its  hanging  gardens,  were  reckoned  among 
the  "seven  wonders  of  the  world  "  by  the  ancients.  Its 
walls  were  pierced  by  a  hundred  gates  and  surmounted  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  towers  ;  these  towers  added  much  to 
the  grand  appearance  of  the  city  ;  they  were  not  very  high 
above  the  walls,  and  were  probably  used  as  guard-rooms  by 
soldiers. 

The  River  Euphrates  ran  through  the  city.  Brick  walls 
were  built  upon  its  banks,  and  every  street  which  led  to  the 
river  had  a  gateway  in  these  walls  which  opened  to  a 
sloping  landing  which  extended  down  to  the  water's  edge  ; 
boats  were  kept  at  these  landings  for  those  who  wished  to 
cross  the  stream.  There  was  also  a  foot-bridge  across  the 
river  that  could  be  used  only  by  day,  and  one  writer, 
Diodorus,  declares  that  a  tunnel  also  existed  which  joined 
the  two  sides  of  the  river,  and  was  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
twelve  feet  high  in  the  inside. 

The  accounts  of  the  "  Hanging  Gardens"  make  it  seem 
that  they  resembled  an  artificial  terraced  mountain  built 
upon  arches  of  masonry  and  covered  with  earth,  in  which 
grew  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  It  is  said  by  some  writers 
that  this  mountain  was  at  least  seventy-five  feet  high,  and 
occupied  a  square  of  four  acres  ;  others  say  that  in  its 
highest  part  it  reached  three  hundred  feet ;  but  all  agree 
that  it  was  a  wonderful  work  and  very  beautiful. 

In  the  interior  of  the  structure  machinery  was  concealed 
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which  raised  water  from  the  Euphrates  and  filled  a  reservoir 
at  the  summit,  from  which  it  was  taken  to  moisten  the 
earth  and  nourish  the  plants.  Flights  of  steps  led  up  to  the 
top,  and  on  the  way  there  were  entrances  to  fine  apartments 
where  one  could  rest.  These  rooms,  built  in  the  walls 
which  supported  the  structure,  were  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
afforded  fine  views  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  The 
whole  effect  of  the  gardens  when  seen  from  a  distance  was 
that  of  a  wooded  pyramid.  It  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
have  been  called  a  "  Hanging  Garden,"  since,  when  one 
knows  how  it  was  built,  this  name  is  strangely  unsuitable, 
and  carries  a  certain  disappointment  with  it. 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  garden  are  interesting. 
One  of  them  says  that  it  was  made  by  Semiramis,  a  queen 
who  was  famous  for  her  prowess  as  a  warrior,  for  having 
conquered  some  cities  and  built  others,  for  having  dammed 
up  the  River  Euphrates,  and  performed  many  marvellous 
and  heroic  deeds.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  woman  ever 
did  all  the  wonders  which  are  attributed  to  Semiramis,  but 
we  love  to  read  these  tales  of  the  old,  old  time,  and  it  is 
important  for  us  to  know  them  since  they  are  often  referred 
to  in  books  and  in  conversation. 

Another  account  relates  that  the  gardens  were  made  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  please  his  Median  queen,  Amytis.  be- 
cause the  country  round  about  Babylon  seemed  so  barren 
and  desolate  to  her,  and  she  longed  for  the  lovely  scencrj' 
of  her  native  land. 

What  we  have  said  will  show  that  the  Babylonians  were 
advanced  in  the  science  of  such  works  as  come  more  prop- 
erly under  the  head  of  engineering  ;  their  palaces  were 
also  fine,  and  their  dwelling-houses  lofty  ;  they  had  three 
or  four  stories,  and  were  covered  by  vaulted  roofs.  But 
the  Babylonians,  like  the  Egyptians,  lavished  their  best  art 
upon  their  temples.  The  temple  was  built  in  the  most 
prominent  position  and    magnificently  adcnmed.     It  was 
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usually  within  a  walled  inclosure,  and  the  most  important 
temple  at  Babylon,  called  that  of  Belus,  is  said  to  have  had 
an  area  of  thirty  acres  devoted  to  it.  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  a  Babylonish  temple  was  a  tower  built  in 
stages  (Fig.  22). 


^ 


j^ 


Fill,  22. — Elevation  ok  the  Temi-le  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Boksippa. 

The  number  of  the  stages  varied,  eight  being  the  largest. 
At  the  summit  of  the  tower  there  was  a  chapel  or  an  altar, 
and  the  ascent  was  by  steps  or  an  inclined  plane  which 
wound  around  the  sides  of  the  tower.  The  Babylonians 
were  famous  astronomers,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
towers  were  used  as  observatories  as  well  as  for  places  of 
worship.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  there  was  a  chapel  for 
the  use  of  those  who  could  not  ascend  the  height,  and  near 
by,  in  the  open  air,  different  altars  were  placed,  for  the 
worship  of  the  Babylonians  included  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices. 

Very  ancient  writers  describe  the  riches  of  the  shrines  at 
Babylon  as  being  of  a  value  beyond  our  belief.  They  tell 
of  colossal  images  of  the  gods  of  solid  gold  ;  of  enormous 
lions  in  the  same  precious  metal ;  of  serpents  of  silver. 
each  of  thirty  talents'  weight  (a  talent  equalled  about  two 
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thousand  dollars  of  our  money),  and  of  golden  tables,  bowls, 
and  drinking-cups,  besides  magnificent  offerings  of  many 
kinds  which  faithful  worshippers  had  devoted  to  the  gods. 
These  great  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
when  they  conquered  Babylon. 

The  Birs-i-Nimrud  has  been  more  fully  examined  than 
any  other  Babylonish  ruin,  and  a  description  of  it  can  be 
given  with  a  good  degree  of  correctness.  As  it  now  stands, 
every  brick  in  it  bears  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  it  is 
believed  that  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  it,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  changed  its  plan.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  very  interesting  ruin  {Fig.  23).  It  was  a  tem- 
ple raised  on  a  platform  and  built  in  seven  stages  ;  these 
stages  represented  the  seven  spheres  in  which  the  seven 
planets  moved  (according  to  the  ancient  astronomy),  and  a 
particular  color  was  assigned  to  each  planet,  and  the  stages 
colored  according  to  this  idea.  That  of  the  sun  was  golden  ; 
the  moon,  .silver  ;  Saturn,  black  ;  Jupiter,  orange  ;  Mars, 
red  ;   Venus,  pale  yellow,  and  Mercury,  deep  blue. 

It  is  curious  to  know  how  the  various  colors  were 
obtained.  The  lower  stage,  representing  Saturn,  was  cov- 
ered with  bitumen  ;  that  of  Jupiter  was  faced  with  bricks 
burned  to  an  orange  color  ;  that  of  Mars  was  made  of  bricks 
from  a  bright  red  clay  and  half  burned,  so  that  they  had  a 
blood-red  tint  ;  the  stage  dedicated  to  the  sun  was  probably 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold  ;  that  of  Venus  had  pale 
yellow  bricks  ;  that  of  Mercury  was  subjected  to  intense 
heat  after  it  was  erected,  and  this  produced  vitrification  and 
gave  it  a  blue  color  ;  and  the  stage  of  the  moon  was  coated 
in  shining  white  metals. 

Thus  the  tower  rose  up,  all  glowing  in  colors  and  tints 
as  cunningly  arranged  as  if  produced  by  Nature  herself. 
The  silvery,  shining  band  was  probably  the  highest,  and 
had  the  effect  of  mingling  with  the  bright  sky  above.  We 
can  scarcely  understand  how  glorious  the  effect  must  have 
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been,  and  when  we  try  to  imagine  it,  and  then  think  of  the 
present  wretched  condition  of  these  ruins,  it  gives  great 
force  to  tlic  proiihecics  concerning  Habylon  whicli  foretold 
that  her  broad  walls  should  be  utterly  broken  down,  her 
gates  burned  with  fire,  and  the  golden  city  swept  with  the 
besom  of  destruction. 


VUi.  2}, — BlRK-l-NlUKl'D,    tiRAt   BABYLO.t. 

"Wc  know  so  little  of  the  arrangement  of  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  tliat  we  cannot  speak  of  them  in  detail.  They 
differed  from  those  of  Assyria  in  two  important  points  : 
they  arc  of  burnt  bricks  instead  of  those  dried  in  the  sun 

£lic  Assyrians  used,  and  at  Ilabylon  in  the  decoration 
walls  colored  pictures  upon  the  brick-work  took  the 
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place  of  the  alabaster  bas-reliefs  which  were   found  in  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh. 

These  paintings  represented  hunting  scenes,  battles,  and 
other  important  events,  and  were  alternated  with  portions 
of  the  wall  upon  which  were  inscriptions  painted  in  white 
on  a  blue  ground,  or  spaces  with  a  regular  pattern  of 
rosettes  or  some  fixed  design  in  geometrical  figures.  A 
sufficient  number  of  these  decorations  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  was 
the  customary  finish  of  the  walls.  We  also  know  that  the 
houses  of  Babylon  were  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  but 
were  rudely  constructed  and  indicate  an  inferior  style  of 
domestic  architecture. 

PERSIA. 

The  Persians  were  the  pupils  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  Art,  Learning,  and  Science,  and  they  learned 
their  lessons  so  well  that  they  built  magnificent  palaces  and 
tombs.  Temples  seem  to  have  been  unimportant  to  them, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  any  Persian  temple  remains  that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  or  scholars. 

The  four  most  important  Persian  palaces  of  which  we 
have  any  good  degree  of  knowledge  are  that  of  Ecbatana, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  very  imperfect ;  a  second  at  Susa,  of 
which  the  arrangement  is  known  ;  a  third  at  PersepoHs, 
which  is  not  well  enough  preserved  for  any  exact  descrip- 
tion to  be  given  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  so-called  Great  Palace, 
near  PersepoHs,  in  which  the  latest  Persian  sovereigns  lived. 
This  magnificent  palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  the  Great 
before  he  or  his  soldiers  had  seen  its  splendor.  The  story 
is  that  he  made  a  feast  at  which  Thais,  a  beautiful  and 
wicked  woman,  appeared,  and  by  her  arts  gained  such 
power  over  Alexander  that  he  consented  to  her  proposal  to 
fire  the  palace,  and   the  king,  wearing  a  crown  of  flowers 
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upon  his  head,  seized  a  torch  and  himself  executed  the 
dreadful  deed,  while  all  the  company  followed  him  with 
acclamations,  singing,  and  wild  shouts.  At  last  they  sur- 
rounded and  danced  about  the  dreadful  conflagration. 

The  poet  Dryden  wrote  an  ode  upon  ' '  Alexander's 
Feast"  in  1697  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  I  quote 
a  few  lines  from  it : 

"  'Ttras  at  the  toyaX  feast  for  Persia  woo 

By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 
Aloft,  in  awful  sute. 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne  ; 
His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound 
(So  should  desett  in  arms  be  crowned) ; 

The  lovely  Thais  by  bis  side 

Sate,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  bappy,  happy  pair  ! 
None  but  ihe  brave. 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

"  Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  ! 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  seal  to  destroy  ; 
Thais  led  the  way 
To  light  bim  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy." 

Much  study  and  time  has  been  given  to  the  examination 
of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
city  has  been  discovered  and  is  made  plain  to  the  student 
of  these  matters  by  means  of  the  many  charts,  plans,  and 
photographs  of  it  which  now  exist.  I  shall  try  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  Great  Palace  of  Fersepolis,  and  the  other 
palaces  near  it  and  on  the  platform  with  it»  for  the  Persians, 
like  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  built  their  palaces  upon 
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platforms.  This  one  of  which  we  speak  was  distinct  from 
the  city,  but  quite  near  it,  and  is  in  almost  perfect  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  composed  of  large  masses  of  hewn  stone  held 
together  by  clamps  of  iron  or  lead,  Many  of  the  blocks  in 
tliis  platform  wall  are  so  large  as  to  make  their  removal 
from  the  quarries  and  their  elevation  to  the  required  height 
a  difficult  mechanical  task,  which  could  only  have  been  per- 
formed by  skilled  laborers  with  good  means  for  carrying  o 

their    work.      The    wall 
was  not  laid  in  regular! 
blocks,  but  was  like  this 
plate  (Fig:.  24). 

The  platform  was 
not  of  the  same  hcightl 
in  all  its  parts,  and  seem* 
to  have  been  in  several 
terraces,  three  of  whtdl 
can  still  be  seen.  The 
buildings  were  on  the 
upper  terrace,  which  is 
about  forty-  five  feet 
above  tbe  pla  i  n  and 
very  large  ;  it  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and 
four  hundred  feet  wide.  The  staircases  arc  an  important 
feature  of  these  ruins,  and  when  all  the  palaces  were  in  per-H 
fcction  these  broad  steps,  with  their  landings  and  splendid^ 
decorations,  must  have  made  a  noble  and  magnificent  effect. 
The  ascent  of  the  staircases  was  so  gradual  and  easy  tha 
men  went  up  and  down  on  horseback,  and  travellers  no\ 
ascend  and  descend  in  this  way. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  staircases  of  Persepolia 
were  the  finest  that  were  ever  built  in  any  part  of  thi 
world,  and  on  some  of  them  ten  horsemen  could  ride 
abreast.     The  broadest,   or  platform  staircase,   Js  entlrelyj 


Fio,  24. — Ma»om(V  or  Grkat  PLArroRU. 
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without  ornament ;  another  which  leads  from  thu  platform 
up  to  the  central  or  upper  tcrriicc  is  so  elaborately  deco- 
rated that  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  sculptures.  There 
are  colossal  representations  of  lions,  bulls,  Persian  guards- 
men, rows  of  trees,  and  continuous  processions  of  smaller 
figures.  In  some  parts  the  sculptures  represent  various 
nations  bringing  trib- 
utes to  the  Persian 
•  monarch ;  in  other 
parts  all  the  different 
oRicers  of   the  court 

I  and  those  of  the  army 
are  seen,  and  the 
latter  appear  to  be 
guarding    the   stairs. 

I  (See  Fig.  25.) 
In  a  conspicuous 
position   on  this   or- 
namental      staircase 
there  arc  three  slabs ; 
on  two  there  is  no 
design  of   any  sort ; 
on  the  third   an   ia- 
K  scriptlon    says     th;)t 
™  this  was  the  work  of 
"  Xerxes,  the  Great 
B  King,  the  King  of   Kings,  the  son   of   King  Darius,  the 
Ach.xmcnian."     This  inscription  is  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  intention  to  repeat  it  on 
the  slabs  which  are  left  plain  in  some  other  languages,  so 
that   it  could  easily  be  read  by  those  of  different  nations; 
it  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to  repeat  inscriptions  in 
this  way. 

The  other  staircases  of  this  great  platform  are  all  more 
or  less  decorated   with  sculptures  and  resemble  that  de- 


Fio.  2j.— Parapet  Wall  of  Staircase, 

pKlt91KIH>LI!i  (RMTOkKA). 
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scribed  ;  they  lead  to  the  di^erent  palaces,  of  which  there 
are  three.  The  palaces  are  those  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  besides  these  there  are  two  great 
pillared  halls  ;  one  of  these  is  called  the  "  Hall  of  One 
Hundred  Columns,"  and  the  other  Chekl  Minar,  or  the 
"Great  Hall  of  Audience." 

This  view  of  the  palace  of  Darius  gives  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  all  these  buildings.     A  description  of  them 


Pic.  a6.— Ruihs  op  t»r  Paiack  of  Dajuts,  PKKNV>out. 


vould  be  only  a  wordy  repetition  of  the  character  15:1  ics  of" 
one  apartment  and  hall  after  another,  and  I  shall  leave 
them  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  halls  which  arc  the  glory 
of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  the  wonders  of  the  world  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  architectural  monuments 
of  the  Turkish,  Greek,  Roman,  Moorish,  and  Christian 
nations.     (See  Fig.  26.) 

Tiic  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns  was  very  splendid,  as 
one  may  judge  from  this  picture  of  its  gateway  (Fig.  27) ;  | 
but  the  Chehl  Minar^  or  Great  Hall  of  Audience,  which  is 
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also  called  the  Mall  of  Xerxes,  was  the  mosl  remarkable  of 
all  these  edifices.  Its  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  almost  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  feet  in  width,  and  consist  principally  of  four  different 
kinds  of  columns.  One  portion  of  this  hall  was  arranged 
in  a  square,  in  which  there  were  six  rows  of  six  pillars  each. 


Fiu.  a;.— CvitwAV  or  Ham  of  a  Hv.vuREn  CoU'UKS. 


and  on  three  sides  of  this  square  there  were  magnificent 
porches,  in  each  of  which  there  were  twelve  columns  ;  so 
that  the  number  of  pillars  in  the  square  was  thirty-six.  and 
that  of  those  in  the  three  porches  was  the  same.  These 
porches  stood  out  boldly  from  the  main  building  and  were 
grand  in  their  effect. 

The  columns  which  remain  in  various  parts  of  this  hail 
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arc  so  high  that 
thought  thHt  they  mu^ 
originally  have  measurs 
sixty-four  feet  through- 
out the  whole  buildit 


Fio,  aS. — ^DouBLS  Koknkd  Lion  Capital, 

The  capitals  of  the  pillars  were  of 
three  kinds  :  the  double  Horned 
Lion  capital  (Fig.  28)  was  used  in 
the  eastern  porch,  and  was  very 
simple  ;  in  the  western  porch  was 
the  double  Bull  capital,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  first  in  size  and 
general  form,  the  difference  being 
only  in  the  shape  of  the  animal. 

The  north  porch  faced  the  great 
sculptured  staircase,   and  was  the 
real  front  of  the  hall.     On  this  side 
the  columns  were  much  ornament- 
ed. The  follow- 
ing plates  show 
the  entire    de- 
sign of    them, 
and  it  will  be 
seen    that    the 


Fio.  29.— Complex  Caktal 
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bases  were  very  beautiful  (Figs.  29 
30). 

The  capitals  have  three  distinct 
at  the  bottom  is  a  sort  of  bed  of 
leaves,  part  of  which  are  turned  down. 
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rand  tTic  othrrs  standing  up  form  a,  kind  of  cup  on  which  the 
Incxt  section  above  rests.  The  middle  section  is  fluted  and 
[has  spiral  scrolls  or  volutes,  such  as  are  seen  in  Ionic  cap- 
rltals,  only  here  they  are  in  a  perpendicular  position  instead 
iof  the  customary  horizontal  one.  The  upper  portion  had 
'^the  same  double  figures  of  bulls  as  were  on  the  columns  of 

the  western  colonnade.     The  decoration  on  the  bases  was 

made  of  two  or  three  rows  of  hanging  lotus  leaves,  some 

round  and  others  pointed  in  form.     The  shafts  of  these 

pillars  were  formed 

of   different   blocks 

of  stone  joined  by 

iron  cramps  ;  they 

twere  cut  in  exact 
and  regular  flut- 
ings,  numbering- 
from  forty-eight  to 
Hi  fifty-two  on  each 
Bpillar. 

H  This  plan  of  tlic 
^  Hall  of  Audience 
will  help  you  to 
understand  its  ar- 
rangement more 
•clearly  (Kig.  31). 
The  square  with 
the  thirty-six  columns,  and  the  three  porches  with  twelve 
columns  each,  are  distinctly  marked.  The  most  ornamental 
pillars  were  on  the  side  with  the  entrance  or  gateway.  The 
two  small  rooms  on  the  ends  of  the  main  portico  may  have 
been  guard-rooms. 

Wc  can  only  regret  that,  while  we  know  certain  things 
about  this  hall,  there  is  still  much  of  which  wc  know  noth- 
ing. However,  there  arc  many  theories  concerning  it. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  it  was  roofed,  while  others 


Via.  31.— Gnoi'Nn  Plan  (restokkd)  oi'  Hali. 
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think  that  it  was  open  and  protected  only  by  curtains  ami 
hangings,  of  which  the  Persians  made  much  use.  As  wc 
cannot  know  positively  about  it,  and  Persepolis  was  the 
spring  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  is  pleasant  to  fancy 
that  this  splendid  pillared  hall  was  a  summer  throne-room, 
having  beautiful  hangings  that  could  be  drawn  aside  at  will, 
admitting  all  the  spicy  breezes  of  that  sunny  land,  and 
realizing  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Shushan  in  the 
liook  of  Esther,  which  says,  "  In  the  court  of  the  garden 
of  the  king's  palace  ;  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to 
silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble  ;  the  beds  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white, 
and  black  marble." 

Here  the  king  could  receive  all  those  who  sought  him  ; 
the  glorious  view  of  the  plains  of  Susa  and  Persepolis,  the 
breezes  which  came  to  him  laden  with  the  odors  of  the 
choicest  flowers  would  soothe  him  to  content,  and  realize 
his  full  desire  for  that  deep  breath  from  open  air  which 
gives  a  sense  of  freedom  and  power.  We  know  that  no 
Oriental,  be  he  monarch  or  slave,  de- 
sires to  live  beneath  a  roof  or  within 
closed  doors. 

The  column  was  in  Persia  developed 
with  a  good  deal  of  originality  and 
much  artistic  feeling ;  and  one  fine 
base  of  the  time  of  Cyrus  is  especially 
interesting  for  its  close  resemblance  to 

the  base  of  certain  Ionic  pillars  after- 
Fii;.  32. — Part  of  a  ,  j     .     /-  /t^.  v 

iiAst  „i.  ■,H^  T.ME  OF     ^^^'■d  "^^^^  '"  Greece  (Fig.  32). 
Cykis,  Pasargau.i-.  The  tombs  of  the  royal  Persians  were 

usually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  ; 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  only,  resembles  a  little  house  ;  this  plate 
gives  a  representation  of  it  (Fig.  33). 

The  one  apartment  in  this  tomb  is  about  eleven  feet 


'^^ 
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_■.  seven  feet  broad,  and  seven  feet  high  ;  it  has  no 
window,  and  a  tow,  narrow  doorway  in  one  of  the  end  walls 
WBs  the  only  entrance  to  it.  Ancient  writers  say  that  the 
liody  of  Cyrus  in  a  golden  coffin  was  deposited  in  this 
tomb. 
■  Seven  other  tombs  have  been  explored  ;  they  arc  exca- 
vations in  the  bides  of  the  mountains  Iiigh  cnou^ii  to  be 
» prominent  objects  to  the  sight,  and  yet  difficult  of  approach. 
The  fronts  of  these  tombs  are  intich  ornamented,  and  the 
internal  chambers  are  large  ;  there  arc  recesses  for  the 
, burial-cases,  and  these  vary  in  number,  some  having  only 
Ipacc  for  three  bodies.  The  tomb  of  Darius  had  three 
recesses,  in  each  of  which  there  were  tiiree  burial-cases  ;  but 
this  was  an  unusually  large  number.  Tlic  tombs  near 
Persepolis  are  the  finest  which  have  yet  been  examined. 
L  The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  Persian  architect- 
-Tirc  is  its  regularity.  The  plans  used  are  simple,  and  only 
straight  lines  occur  in  them;  thus,  all  the  angles  arc  right 
igles.     The   columns  are   regularly   placed,  and  the  two 
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sides  of  an  apartment  or  building  correspond  to  each  other. 
The  magnificent  staircases,  and  the  abundance  of  cleganl 
columns  which  have  been  called  "groves  of  pillars"  bj 
some  writers,  produced  a  grand  and  dignified  effect.  Tht 
huge  size  of  the  blocks  of  stone  used  by  Persian  builder: 
gives  an  impression  of  great  power  in  those  who  pJannet: 
their  use,  and  demands  for  them  the  respect  of  all  thought 
ful  students  of  these  edifices. 

The  faults  of  this  architecture  lay  in  the  narrow  door 
ways,  the  small  number  of  passages,  and  the  clumsy  thick 
ness  of  the  walls.  But  these  faults  are  insignificant  ir 
comparison  with  its  beauties,  and  it  is  all  the  more  to  bi 
admired  that  it  was  invented  by  .the  Persians,  not  copict. 
from  other  nations,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Greek; 
profited  by  its  study  to  improve  their  own  style,  ant 
through  this  study  substituted  lightness  and  elegance  foi 
the  clumsy  and  heavy  effect  of  the  earliest  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. 

JUDEA. 

There  is  so  much  of  religious,  historical,  romantic,  ant: 
poetical  association  with  the  land  of  Judea,  that  it  is  a  dis 
appointment  to  know  that  there  are  no  remains  of  Judear 
architecture  from  which  to  study  the  early  art-history  ol 
that  country  ;  it  is  literally  true  that  nothing  remains. 

The  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  Petra,  and 
places  beyond  the  Jordan  are  not  Jewish,  but  Roman  re 
mains.  Tlie  most  interesting  remnant  is  a  passage  am: 
gateway  which  belonged  to  the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
Tills  passage  is  situated  beneath  the  platform  of  the  temple 
it  is  called  "The  Gateway  Huldah."  The  width  of  it  i: 
forty-one  feet,  and  at  one  point  there  is  a  magnificent  pillar, 
c;dled  a  monolith,  because  it  is  cut  from  a  single  stone, 
This  pillar  supports  four  arches,  which  divide  the  passagi 
into  as  many  compartments,   each  one  of  which  has  a  ilai 
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dome.  On  these  domes  or  roofs  there  were  formerly 
beautiful  ornamental  designs,  one  of  which  remains,  and  is 
like  this  picture  (Fig.  34).  Its  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Koman  design  proves  that  it  caimot  be  very  old,  but  must 
have  been  made  after  the  influence  of  the  Romans  had  been 
felt  ill  Judea. 


Fir..  34.— RfxiF  OF  Onb  or  Tiut  Comp.«it«ents  ok  tiik  Gate  IIi^ijiaii. 
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Since  the  excavations  in  Assyria,  and  through  the  use  of 
iithc  knowledge  obtained  there  and  in  other  ancient  countries, 
and  by  comparing  this  ^vith  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible 

nd  the  works  of  Josephus,  some  antiquarians  have  made 
plans  and  drawings  of  what  they  believe  that  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem   must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion. 

he  result  of  this  work  has  little  interest,  for  two  reasons  : 
Brst,  because  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  correct  ;  second, 
because  even  at  the  time  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  it  -was  not 
the  ancient  temple  of  Solomon.  That  had  been  destroyed, 
and  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity,  was 
rebuilt ;  again,  it  had  been  changed  and  restored  by  the 
Romans  under  Herod,  so  that  it  had  little  in  reality,  or  by 

ay  of  association,  to  give  it  the  sacred  and  intense  interest 
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for  US  which  would  belong  to  the  true,  ancient  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

"  Losl  Salem  of  the  Jews,  great  sepulchre. 

Of  all  protane  and  of  all  holy  things. 
Where  Jew  and  Turk  and  Genlite  yet  concur 

To  make  thee  what  thou  art,  thy  history  brings 

Thoughts  mixed  of  joy  and  woe.     The  whole  earth  rings 
With  the  sad  truth  which  He  has  prophesied. 

Who  would  have  sheltered  with  bis  holy  wings 
Thee  and  thy  children.     You  his  power  defied  ; 
You  scourged  him  while  he  lived,  and  mocked  htm  as  he  died  ! 

"  There  is  a  star  in  the  untroubled  sky, 

That  caught  the  first  light  which  its  Maker  made, — 
It  led  the  hymn  of  oiher  orbs  on  high  ; 

'Twill  shine  when  all  (he  fires  of  heaven  shall  fade. 

Pilgrims  at  Salem's  porch,  be  that  your  aid  ! 
For  it  has  kept  its  watch  on  Palestine  1 

Look  to  its  holy  light,  nor  be  dismayed. 
Though  broken  is  each  consecrated  shrine. 
Though  crushed  and  ruined  all  which  men  have  called  divine." 


(JREFXE. 

The  earliest  history  of  Greece  is  lost  in  what  we  may 
call  the  Age  of  Legend.  From  that  period  have  come  U^ 
us  such  marvellous  stories  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  happenings  and  doings,  that  even  i\\c 
most  serious  and  wise  scholars  can  learn  little  about  it,  ami 
it  remains  to  all  alike  a  kind  of  delightful  fairy-land. 

Back  to  that  remote  age  one  can  send  his  fanfy  ami 
imagination  to  feast  upon  the  tales  of  wondrous  bravery, 
passionate  love,  dire  revenge,  and  supernatural  occurrences 
of  every  sort  until  he  is  weary  of  it  all.  Then  he  is  glad  to 
come  back  to  his  actual  life,  in  which  cause  and  effect  arc 
so  much  more  clearly  seen,  and  which,  if  more  matter-of- 
fact,  is  more  comfortable  than  the  hap-hazard  cxi:jtcncc  of 
those  remarkable  beings  who  were  liable  to  be  changed  into 
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beasts,  or  trees,  or  almost  anything  else  at  a  moment's 
notice,  or  to  be  whisked  away  from  the  midst  of  their 
families  and  friends  and  set  down  to  starve  in  some  desolate 
place  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  one  to  listen 
to  complaints  of  sorrow  or  hunger. 

This  legendary  time  in  Grecian  history  begins  nobody 
knows  when,  and  ends  about  one  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Our  only  knowledge  of  it  comes  from  the 
mythology  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past,  and  the 
two  poems  of  Homer,  called  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odys- 
sey. ' ' 

The  "  Iliad"  recounts  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  all  that 
happened  in  the  Trojan  War;  the  "Odyssey"  relates  the 
wonderful  adventures  of  Ulysses.  Probably  Homer  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  being  an  historian — he  was  a 
poet — much  less  did  he  dream  of  being  the  only  historian 
of  any  certain  time  or  age  ;  but  since,  in  the  course  of  his 
poems,  he  refers  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  years 
that  had  preceded  him,  and  gives  accounts  of  certain  past 
events,  he  is,  in  truth,  the  prime  source  from  which  we 
learn  the  little  that  we  know  of  the  prehistoric  days  in 
Greece. 

It  is  believed  that  Homer  wrote  about  850  B.C.,  and 
after  that  date  we  have  nothing  complete  in  Greek  litera- 
ture until  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  is  called  the  "  Father 
of  History"  and  was  born  in  484  B.C.  Thus  four  centuries 
between  Homer  and  Herodotus  are  left  with  no  authorita- 
tive writings. 

The  legendary  or  first  period  of  Greek  history  was  fol- 
lowed by  five  hundred  years  more  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
tinuous history  ;  but  facts  have  been  gathered  here  and 
there  from  the  works  of  various  authors  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give  a  reliable  account  of  the  G  ?ce  of  that  time. 
For  our  purpose  in  this  book  we  go  or  [  later  time, 

or  a  third  period,  which  began  abou  vi  ^ 
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architecture  and  art  which  wa  have  in  miiid,  when  we 
the  general  term  Greek  Art,  originated. 

It  is  true  that  before  this  temples  had  been  erected 
which  wc  have  some  knowledge,  and  the  elegant  and  oni 
articles  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  in  \\h  cxcavatii 
at  Troy  and  Myccn;i:  prove  that  the  att  of  that  rcinute  til 
reached  a  high  point  of  excellence.  The  temples  and  ott 
buildings  of  which  wc  know  anything,  and  which  beton| 
to  the  second  period,  were  dumsy  and  rude  when  compai 
with  the  perfection  of  the  time  which  wc  propose  to  stut 

Before  wc  speak  of  any  one  edifice  it  is  best  to  und( 
stand  something  of  the  various  orders  of  Greek  archit< 
ure,  more  especially  as  the  terms  which  belong   to  it 
had  their  origin  in  it  arc  now  used  in  speaking  of  architt 
ure  the  world  over,  and  from  being  first  applied  to  Gi 
art  have  grrown  to  be  general  in  their  application. 

In  the  most  ancient  days  of  Greece  the  ro>-al  forti 
were  the  finest  structures,  but  in  later  days  the  tein| 
became  the  supreme  object  upon  which  thought  and 
were  lavished.     The  public  buildings  which  served  the  ui 
of  the  whole  people  were  second  in  consideration,  while 
private  dwellings  were  of  the  least  importance  of  atl. 

Greek   temple  was   built   upon   a    rai 

Q         structure  like  those  of  Assyria  and  ott 
Oriental   nations,   but   the  Greek  tcmi 
was  much  »mallcr,  and  by  a  dignified 
simple  elegance  in  detail,  and  a  harmor 
in  all  its  parts,  it  expressed  a  more  nol 
religious  sentiment   than  could   be 

DrAH.^.  Ei.r[-«<i.      confusion   tltat   had    abounded   in 
Eastern  Iand:i. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mi 
small,  square  chambers  made  to  contain  an  image  of  a 
and  in  later  times,  when  the  temples  came  to  be  spic 
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anil  grand,  the  apartment  containing  llie  sacred  image 
still  called  the  A'/Zrt  or  cell,  as  it  had  been  named  from  the' 
first.     The  simplest  form  of  temple  was  like  the  little  cut 
(Fig.  36),  and  had  two  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
and  two  square  pilasters  at  tlic  front  end  of  the  side  walls 
These  pilasters  arc  called  n*tla,  and  the  uliolc  style  of  th< 
building  is  called  distyU  in  atttis;  the  word  distyle  denoti 
the  two  pillars,  and  the  expression  means  two  pillars  with' 
antEe.  ^ 

The  above  picture  shows  the  next  advance  that  woiH 
made  in  form  (Fig.  37).     A  porch  was  added  to  the  cell, 
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the  two  parts  being  separated  by  a  wall  with  a  doorway 
in  it.  After  a  time  the  number  of  pillars  in  front  was  in- 
creased to  six,  and  the  two  outer  ones  were  the  first  of  a 
row  which  extended  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  sides  of  the  temple,  thus  forming  a 
peristyle,  or  a  row  of  columns  entirely  around 
the  cell  ;  the  cell  itself  remained,  according 
to  the  original  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  ground  plan  of  such  a  temple 
is  given  in  the  next  wood-cut  (Fig.  38). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Greek  temples 
were  built  in  this  manner,  and  were  called 
hcxastylc  from  the  six  columns  on  the  front. 
The  different  orders  of  ancient  Greek 
architecture  are  called  the  Doric,  the  Ionic, 
and  the  Corinthian.  The  Greeks  were  ver>* 
fond  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  it  so 
extensively  as  to  make  it  almost  exclusively  their  own. 
Tlie  picture  of  the  Parthenon  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  explanations  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Doric  order 

(I-'i^'-  39)- 

As  you  sec,  the  pillars  had  no  base,  but  rested  directly 
on  the  upper  plinth  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  The 
shaft  of  the  column  is  cut  in  flutings,  and  the  number  of 
them  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ;  the  latter  number  being 
most  frequently  used.  The  capital  of  the  column  is  divided 
into  two  portions  ;  the  lower  one  is  called  the  echinus,  and 
projects  beyond  the  shaft  and  supports  a  square  tile  or 
block  which  is  called  the  abacus,  and  this  is  the  architectural 
name  for  the  upper  member  of  all  capitals  to  columns. 
The  architrave  or  principal  beam  above  these  columns  rests 
directly  on  the  capitals  and  runs  around  the  building.  This 
architrave  is  made  of  separate  blocks  of  marble  or  stone, 
and  is  finished  at  the  top  by  a  small  strip  of  the  same 
materials,  which  is  called  a  tenia.     This  cut,  which  gives  a 
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section  of  the  Parthenon  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  last 
picture,  will  enable  you  to  find  the  different  portions  more 
easily  (Fig.  40). 

Above  the  architrave  and  resting  on  it  is  t\it  frieze;  this 
is  ornamented  with  fluted  spaces  called  triglypks,  because 
they  are  cut  in  three  flutings.     The  spaces  between  the 


Pediment, 
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Fig.  40. — From  thk  Parthenon,  Athens. 


triglyphs  are  called  metopes,  and  sometimes  left  plain,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  sculptures,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Under  the  triglyphs  six  little 
blocks,  or  drops,  are  placed  so  that  they  lay  over  the  archi- 
trave. Above  the  frieze  there  is  another  narrow  strip,  or 
tenia,  like  that  upon  the  architrave.  Above  all  this  rests 
the  cornice,  and  underneath  the  cornice  are  one  or  more 
rows  of  the  small,  drop-like  blocks  such  as  make  the  lower 
finish  of  the  triglyphs  ;  in  the  lower  band  of  the  cornice 


separate  ■Dl:):k5  are  plicea   over   each   trlgl\-ph   ^r.l   cici". 
rr.etope.  v/ith  s.  srr.all  space  betweer.. 

It  :=  :~p:.-tir.t  to  kr.o-v  that  the  architrave,  frees,  ani 
cornice,  all  til-:en  to~ether.  f^rrr.  -.vhat  is  c^led  the  I'.wir- 
l.tiurc  :  ar.i  the  er.tablaf^re  occ.:p:e5  the  whole  o;  the  broaJ 
space  b-jf.ve-j-  the  top  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  ar.J  the 

■'■'■^"      ^~"3'~      --*---^     "■■'-'-■-- 

The  trian'-lar  space  :Drrr.;?c  by  the  slop:--  of  the  roat 
■:.'.•'.'-  the  er.i;  o:  a  builiin^  is  calle\i  the  f:-J::\:'::.  ani.  as 

t.".-.-  ::i--re'.--.:-.  bef.veer.  t:ok  the  place  o:  the  vctive  c^erir.;- 
■;vh:;b  ::-  ;;:-  rr;~::ive  temple?  were  placed  in  the  ■::-■■ 
7-?:..z~~  j-tv.-.-cr.  the  bea~=.  It  15  not  r.c-cessarj"  hcri-  t  -  .; 
:r.tja..  t.-.e  particular;  o:  this  reseniblar.ce,  which  T-erhap- 
l;:arr.e.i  n-.-;-.  l.iive  irrr.it:— es  carried  t:>o  far.  ar.i  ivhich  ari 
rit-er  cih^c-lt  to  "r.ierstand  :  it  is  enough  to  =;av  that  ther^ 
.ire  exceller.t  rea~:.r.s  for  regarding  the  thcor^-  a>.  \i-po7'.  Hx 
■.h:.le.  .-'jjr.d.  alth:-ugh.  oi  course,  the  Gnecian  architect: 
rtocined  ar.d  enriched  the  fonns  which  the  simple  t::r.bc: 
work  had  s-~;estei. 

The  next  great  order  was  called  the  Ionic  and  has  j 
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close  relation  with  cer- 
tain forms  found  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  picture  of 
an  Ionic  capital  and  en- 
tablature is  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Athena 
at  Priene  (Kig.  41).  Its 
scroll-like  capital  recalls 
those  of  the  pillars  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes 
at  Pcrsepolis,  shown  in 
Kigs.  28  and  29,  and 
many  examples  of  even 
closer  resemblance  might 
be  given.  The  order 
differed  from  the  Doric 
principally  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  its  capitals 
and  in  the  fact  that  the 

columns  liave  bases.     These  cuts  show  different  kinds  of 
bases  belonging  to  the  Ionic  order.     The  first  is  from  the 

temple  at  Priene  (Fig.  42), 
and  the  second  is  the  form 
known  as  the  Attic  base  (Fig. 
43).  The  third  is  especially 
interesting  from  its  close  re- 
semblance to  the  ancient  Per- 
sian base  shown  in  Fig.  32, 
and  is  another  illustration  of 
the  Eastern  origin  of  this  or- 
der (Fig.  44). 

The  Ionic  capital    is  very 
JJ**" '"^"'^""^illlKC  easily  recognized  by  its  spiral 

_^.    '      .^T^^^Bl        projections,  or  scrolls,  which 
Fic.  43— Attic  Bare.  arc  called  volutes    (Fig.    45). 


Fig.  41, — Ionic  Architecture. 


Vh-.  42. — IiiNir  Hask, 
I'kimnk. 
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These  are  so  placed  that  they  present  a  flat  surface  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  capital,  like  the  picture  below  (Fig. 
46)  ;  sometimes  the  volutes  are  fin- 
ished by  a  rosette  in  the  centre. 

The  shaft  of  the  Ionic  column  is 
sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  flut- 
ed ;  the  flutings  number  twenty-four, 
and  are  separated  by  a  narrow,  plain 
band  or  fillet.  In  some  ancient  ex- 
amples of  the  Ionic  order  the  entire 
entablature  is  left  plain,  but  in  many 
instances  there  are  bands  of  carvinj^s. 
as  in  the  first  Ionic  example  given 
above  ;  in  some  modern  Italian 
architecture  even  more  ornament 
has  been  added. 

The  three,  or  sometimes  two, 
layers  or  bands  of  stone  which  form 
the  Ionic 
a  r  c  h  i  t  r  a  \-  e 
project  a  lit- 
tle, each  one 
other,  and  the  orna- 


more  tn.t:;   rne 
nientcJ  lvi:v'.  above  it  serves  to  sep- 
arate it  from 


F:-,  jj.— Rv>y:  from 
T;-m::  V  ■  r"  H:->.\.  Sw:  - 


■^^psaroiww^ 


Fu:.  45.— li>Nic  C.vniA;. 

tKRONT   VIEW). 


the  frieze  so 
as    to    make 

these  two  portions  of  the  entabla- 
ture quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  frieze  is  never  divided  into  set 
spaces  as  in  the  Doric  order,  but 
when  ornamented  has  a  continuous 
design  in  relief. 
The  lower  part  of  the  cornice  is  frequently  cut  in  little 
pieces  or  dentals  which  form  what  is  called  the  *'  tooth-like 


Tie,  46. — Iv^xic  Cahtai. 
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ornament  ;"  these  have  the  effect  of  hanging  from  under- 
neath the  cornice.  There  is  a  certain  pleasing  effect  in 
Ionic  architecture  which,  perhaps,  appeals  to  our  taste  at 
iirst  sight  more  forcibly  than  does  the  severe  elegance  of 
the  Doric  order.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  is  a  higher  type 
of  art,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  superseded 
by  any  new  invention  or 
lose  the  prestige  which 
it  has  held  so  long. 

That  which  is  called 
the  Corinthian  order 
differs  very  little  from 
the  Ionic  except  in  the 
capital,  but  a^  this  was 
so  prominent  a  member 
of  the  Ionic  style,  the 
difference  seems  greater 
than  it  really  is.  It  is 
therefore  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  its  parts  in 
detail.  Tlie  Choragic 
Monument  of  I_.ysicratcs 
at  Athens  is  as  good  a 
specimen  of  the  order  as 
remains  at  this  time,  and 
of  this  we  give  an  illus- 
tration (Fig.  47). 

The  Corinthian  order  of  architecture  does  not  belong  to 
the  early  period  of  art  in  Greece.  It  came  after  the  inftu- 
ence  of  Oriental  architecture  had  been  shown  in  the  Ionic 
style  ;  and  perhaps  the  beautiful  Corinthian  capital  may 
have  been  su^ested  by  the  palm-leaf  and  lotus  capitals  of 
Eg>'pt.  What  has  been  .said  of  other  orders  will  help  you 
in  undcrstandinjj  this  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you  especially  about 
its  capital,  as  that  is  its  distinguishing  feature.     The  form 


Fir.,  ^;.— .Kkoii    MrtMIMKKI'  CK 
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of  the  capital  may  be  called  bell-shaped,  and  it  is  set  round 
with  two  rows  of  leaves,  eight  in  each  row  ;  above  these  is 
a  third  row  of  leaves,  or  of  a  sort  of  small  twisted  husks, 
which  supports  eight  small  volutes.  The  abacus  or  top 
portion  of  the  capital  is  cut  out  at  the  corners  so  that  sharp 
projections  are  made,  called  horns,  and  one  volute  comes 
directly  under  each  horn  of  the  abacus.     This  cut  (Fig.  4,81 

gives  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
capital  than  does  that  above,  and 
you  will  sec  that  four  of  the  vo- 
lutes really  form  the  upper  corners 
of  the  capital.  The  four  other 
volutes  meet  on  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  capital ;  sometimes  they 
are  interwoven,  and  a  flower,  or 
rosette,  or  some  other  ornament 
is  placed  above  them  and  lays  up 
over  the  abacus.  Different  kinds 
of  leaves  are  used  in  making  this 
capita]  ;  oHve,  water  plant,  and 
acanthus  are  all  thus  employed  ; 
there  is  a  very  pretty  legend  as 
to  its  origin  which  makes  the 
acanthus  seem  to  be  the  only  one 
iMiinv  (iKi.KK.  which  belongs  to  it,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Greece  to  place  a  basket  upon  the 

were  the  viands  which  those 

About  550  B.C.  a 


Tii;,  I'-C 


It  was  tlic  custom  in 
new-made  graves  in  which 
there  buried  had  preferred  when  in  life, 
lo^xly  virgin  died  at  Corinth,  and  her  nurse  arranged  the 
basket  with  care  and  covered  it  with  a  tile.  It  happened 
that  the  basket  was  set  directly  over  a  young  acanthus 
plant,  and  the  leaves  grew  up  about  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sculptor  CalUmachus  was  attracted  by  its  grace  and 
beaut;-,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  model  for  a 
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new  capital  in  architecture.  I  have  always  been  sorry  that 
it  was  not  nanieil  for  the  beautiful  maiden  rather  tlian  for 
the  city  in  which  she  was  buried. 

Another  feature  of  Greek  architecture  is  the 
use  of  the  Caryatid,  or  a  human  figfure  stand* 
ing  upon  a  base  and  supporting  the  capital  of 
a  column  upon  the  head,  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  a  human  figure  serving  as  the  shaft  to 
a  column.  These  figures  are  usually  females, 
and  this  picture  of  one  from  the  F.rechtheiuni 
at  Athens  shows  how  they  arc  placed  (l*ig. 
49*1.  Sometimes  the  figures  of  giants,  called 
Telamonts,  were  used  in  the  same  way. 

In  Oriental  art  such  figures  arc  numerous  ; 
they  arc  used   to   support  platforms  and  the 

thrones  of 
kings ;  their  po- 
sition is  some- 
timt-s  varied  by 
making  the  up- 
lifted hands 
bear  the  weight 
instead  of  the  head  ^Kig.  50). 
In  any  case  this  feature  in 
architecture  is  tiresome,  and 
its  use  is  certainly  question- 
able as  a  matterof  good  taste. 
Having  given  a  general 
outline  of  the  characteristics 
of  Greek  architecture,  1  will 
speak  of  some  remarkable 
edifices  which  are  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  have  an 
interest  for  us  on  account  of  their  associations  with  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  with  thai  of  art. 


Fig.  49-— 
Caryatu*. 


Ftc,  50.— Stool,  or  Chair, 
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The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains,  was  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  all  the 
Greek  temples.  It  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  wide. 

The  ancients  counted  this  temple  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,  and  when  we  know  that  its  pillars 
were  sixty  feet  high,  and  that  the  beams  of  the  architrave 
which  had  to  be  lifted  up  above  the  pillars  to  be  put  in 
place  were  each  thirty  feet  long,  we  can  readily  understand 
that  the  building  of  it  was  a  wonderful  work.  This  was  not 
the  first  temple  that  had  stood  on  the  same  spot,  for  we 
know  that  one  had  been  burned  on  the  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  356  B.C.  It  was  set  on  fire  by 
Herostratus  ;  he  was  tried  for  this  crime  and  was  put  to 
the  torture  to  make  him  declare  his  motive  for  doing  such 
a  dreadful  deed  ;  he  gave  as  his  only  reason  his  desire  to 
have  his  name  handed  down  through  all  ages,  and  he 
believed  that  by  burning  the  temple  he  should  accomplish 
his  object — as,  indeed,  he  did,  for  every  historian  repeats  the 
story  of  his  crime,  and  his  name  stands  as  a  synonym  for 
wicked  ambition. 

After  this  destruction  the  temple  was  rebuilt  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale,  and  was  not  finished  until  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years  had  passed.  Diana  was  a  great  and 
powerful  goddess,  and  all  the  nations  of  Asia  united  in  gifts 
for  the  adornment  of  her  shrine  ;  the  women  even  gave 
their  personal  ornaments  to  be  sold  to  increase  the  fund  to 
be  spent  upon  it. 

This  temple  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  splendid 
columns,  thirty-six  of  which  were  finely  carved  and  were 
the  gifts  of  various  sovereigns.  The  grand  staircase  was 
made  from  the  wood  of  a  single  Cyprian  vine.  But  great 
as  was  the  temple  itself,  its  adornments  of  statues  by  the 
sculptor  Praxiteles,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  ornaments  and  1 
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rare  objects  by  which  it  was  enriched  made  it  even  more 
famous.  The  Temple  of  Diana  was  robbed  by  Nero  and 
burned  by  the  Goths,  but  its  final  destruction  probably 
occurred  after  A.D.  381,  when  the  Emperor  Thcodosius  I. 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan 
worship. 

Many  beautiful  objects  were  taken  away  to  adorn  the 
mediaeval  churches  of  other  religions  than  that  of  the 
Ephesians.  Some  of  its  green  jasper  columns  were  used  to 
support  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
other  parts  of  it  are  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  desolate  spot  in  the  world  than 
is  the  Ephcsus  of  to-day.  No  remaining  ruins  are  so  pre- 
served as  to  afford  the  visitor  any  satisfaction.  The 
marbles  and  stone  have  been  used  to  build  other  towns, 
which  in  their  turn  ha^*e  been  destroyed.  The  inhabitants 
arc  a  handful  of  poor  Greek  peasants  ;  wolves  and  jackals 
from  the  neighboring  mountains  roam  about ;  and  though 
an  abundance  of  myrtle  and  .some  lovely  groves  relieve  the 
gloominess  of  the  scene,  it  is  impossible  when  thereto  re- 
create in  imagination  the  splendid  Ephesian  city,  with  its 
wharves  and  docks,  its  temples,  theatres,  and  palaces, 
which  were  so  famous  as  to  cause  it  tobc  spoken  of  with 
wonder  throughout  the  ancient  world, 

We  often  hear  of  the  glory  of  the  I'criclean  age  at 
Athens,  and  it  is  true  that  under  the  leadership  of  Pericles 
Athens  readied  its  greatest  |>rosperity.  This  picture  shows 
the  Acropolis  as  it  appeared  at  that  time  (Fig.  5i)> 

In  these  best  days  of  Athens  the  whole  Acropolis  was 
consecrated  to  religious  worship  and  ceremonials,  and  its 
entire  extent  was  occupied  by  temples  and  statues  of  the 
gods.  Tlic  fact  that  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the 
religion  of  a  country  moulds  its  art,  is  especially  true  of  the 
art  of  Greece  ;  figures  of  the  gods  and  ba$*reUefs  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  worship  form  a  large  and  most 
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important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Greek  artists,  and  the 
splendid  temples  were  raised  to  be  the  sacred  homes  of 
the  statues  of  the  great  gods,  to  which  the  people  could 
come  with  offerings  and  prayers. 

The  Acropolis  was  also  a  sort  of  fortress,  because  it  was 
an  eminence,  and  its  sides  of  craggy  rock  allowed  of  but 
one  ascent  ;  thus  it  could  be  easily  defended.  Then,  when 
all  the  wonders  and  riches  of  art  had  been  collected  there, 
the  pure  white  marble,  the  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the 
ornaments  of  shining  metals  which  glistened  in  the  sun, 
while  brilliant  colors  added  their  rich  effect,  it  might  be 
called  a  gorgeous  museum,  such  as  has  never  since  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  Athenians  worshipped 
three  different  goddesses,  all  called  by  the  one  name  of 
Athene  or  Athena.  The  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  of 
these  was  Athena  Polias,  whose  statue,  made  of  olive-wood, 
w;is  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  Erechtheium 
was  dcdicateil  to  tliis  goddess,  and  there  this  holy,  heaven- 
sent fiLiurc  was  kept,  with  other  sacred  objects  of  which  I 
shall  sjieak  in  their  place. 

The  .\thena  next  in  importance  was  the  goddess  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  the  "  House  of  the  Virgin,"  as  the  word 
sij^'tiitius,  for  this  .\thena  Parthenos  is  the  same  as  the 
goddess  Minerva,  who  is  said  never  to  have  married  or 
known  the  sentiment  of  love  ;  she  was  the  goddess  of  war, 
prudence,  and  wisdom.  The  third  Athena  was  called 
Promachos.  which  means  the  champion.  Phidias  made  of 
iier  one  of  his  splendid  statues,  standing  erect,  with  helmet. 
spear,  and  sliield. 

In  describing^  the  Acropolis  we  shall  begin  with  liie 
Propylafa,  or  the  entrances,  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
our  picture  and  to  wliicli  the  steps  lead,  showing  the  pas- 
saL^e  between  the  pillars,  three  being  left  on  each  side. 
This  masjnincent  series  of  entrances — as  the  whole  ascent 
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from  the  outer  gate  in  the  wall,  up  the  steps,  and  throug' 
the  passage  between  the  pillars  may  be  called — was  ercctei 
about  437  iJ.c,  and  cost  two  thousand  talents  of  gold 
which  is  equal  to  about  two  millions  of  our  dollars.  Th 
fame  of  the  Propylaea  was  world-wide,  and  together  wit 
the  Parthenon  it  was  considered  the  architectural  glory  < 
the  Periclean  age.  The  style  in  which  they  are  built  is 
splendid  example  of  the  combination  of  the  Doric  and  tli 
Ionic  orders,  for  while  the  exterior  is  almost  pure  Dorii 
the  interior  is  made  more  cheerful  by  the  use  of  the  Ion: 
columns  and  ornamentation. 

High  up  at  the  right  of  the  picture  stands  the  Parthenoi 
Its  architecture,  which  is  Doric,  has  been  described.  \V 
do  not  know  when  this  temple  was  begun,  but  it  is  probabi 
on  the  site  of  an  older  one.  It  was  finished  438  H.c,  an 
the  general  care  of  its  erection  was  given  to  Phidias,  tl 
most  famous  of  all  sculptors.  The  marble  of  which  tl; 
Parthenon  was  built  was  pure  Pentelic,  and  as  it  rested  c 
a  rude  basement  of  limestone  the  contrast  between  the  tw 
made  the  marble  of  the  temple  seem  all  the  finer.  Withi 
and  without  this  temple  abounded  in  magnificent  sculptun 
executed  by  Phidias  himself  or  under  his  orders. 

The  Erechtheium,  which  is  only  partly  visible  at  tl 
back  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  the  most  sacred  temp 
of  Athens.  It  was  the  burial-place  of  Erechtheus,  wli 
was  regarded  not  only  as  the  founder  of  this  temple,  bi 
also  of  the  religion  of  Athena  in  Athens.  Beside  tl 
heaven-descended  statue  of  Athena  Polias  which  was  kc; 
here,  there  was  the  sacred  olive-tree  which  Athena  h.i 
called  forth  from  the  earth  when  she  was  contending  for  tl 
possession  of  Attica  ;  here,  too,  was  the  well  of  salt  wat< 
which  Poseidon  (or  Neptune)  made  by  striking  the  spi 
with  his  trident,  and  several  other  sacred  objects  (Fig.  $2 

This  beautiful  temple  was  built  in  the  Ionic  style,  an 
is  very  interesting  because  it  is  so  different  in  form  froi 
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every  other  Greek  temple  of  which  we  know.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  built  where  the  ground 
was  not  level,  one  portion  of  it  being  eight  feet  higher  than 
another.  A  second  reason  for  its  irregularity  may  be  that 
it  required  to  be  divided  into  more  cells  or  apartments  than 
other  Greek  temples  in  order  to  arrange  the  different  sacred 
objects  within  its  walls.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
this  temple  is  still  standing.  The  frieze,  of  which  but  little 
remains,  was  of  black  marble,  upon  which  there  were  figures 
in  white  marble. 

The  Erechtheium  is  certainly  a  splendid  example  of  the 
Attic-Ionic  style,  and  the  eye  rests  upon  it  with  admira- 
tion ;  but  its  half-pillars  and  caryatides,  its  various  porches 
and  luxuriant  detail  of  form  and  ornament,  are  less  effec- 
tive as  a  whole  than  is  the  Parthenon  in  its  pure  Doric 
architecture. 

An  interesting  fact  about  Greek  architecture  is  that  the 
marbles  used  were  painted  in  high  colors.  There  is  a 
theory,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  the  custom  first 
arose  in  the  same  way  as  the  shape  of  the  Doric  entab- 
lature, from  the  imitation  of  wooden  buildings.  The  wood 
was  painted  to  preserve  it,  and  when  stone  began  to  be  sub- 
stituted, the  architects,  accustomed  to  bright  effects,  colored 
the  marbles  to  look  like  wood.  Whether  this  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  custom  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  custom 
prevailed.  The  lower  parts  of  the  pillars  of  a  Doric  tem- 
ple were  usually  stained  a  light  golden-brown  tint ;  the 
triglyphs  and  the  mutules,  or  brackets  beneath  the  cornices, 
were  a  rich  blue  ;  the  trunnels,  oi-  wooden  pins,  were  red  or 
gilded  ;  the  metopes  had  a  dark  red  background,  against 
which  the  bas-reliefs  with  which  they  were  ornamented 
stood  out  in  strong  contrast,  while  the  frieze  and  cornice 
were  richly  painted  with  garlands  and  leaves.  So  highly 
colored  a  building  would  seem  less  out  of  place  amid  the 
varied  landscape  of  Greece  than  under  our  colder  skies,  and 
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it  is  diflRcult  for  us  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  splendid 
appearance  it  must  have  presented. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  Greek  architect- 
ure is  the  way  in  which  allowance  was  made  for  the  decep- 
tion of  the  eye  by  certain  forms  and  lines.  It  is  not  easy 
to  explain  this  fully,  but  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  wholly 
passed  over.  If  a  column  were  cut  so  as  to  diminish  regu- 
larly from  the  bottom  to  the  top  it  would  seem  to  the  eye 
to  hollow  in,  and  to  correct  this  the  clever  Greek  architect 
made  his  columns  swell  out  a  little  at  the  middle.  This  is 
called  entasis,  and  is  the  best  known  of  the  means  taken  to 
make  forms  look  as  they  should.  Another  case  is  that  of 
long  horizontal  lines.  If  they  are  really  level  they  appear 
to  sag  at  the  centre,  therefore  in  Greek  temples  they  are 
delicately  rounded  up  a  little,  and  so  have  the  effect  of 
being  perfectly  straight.  These  two  examples  may  serve 
to  show  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  architectural  forms 
were  made  one  way  so  as  to  look  another,  and  in  nothing 
did  the  Greek  architecture  show  more  marvellous  skill  and 
taste  than  in  this. 

In  other  Grecian  cities  the  architecture  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  Athens,  and,  indeed,  the  influence  of  Athenian 
art  and  artists  was  felt  all  over  the  Eastern  world  ;  it  is 
therefore  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  speak  further  of 
Greek  temples. 

Next  in  importance  were  the  municipal  buildings,  of 
which  we  find  but  few  traces  at  Athens.  The  monument  of 
Lysicratcs  is  so  beautiful  that  it  gives  us  a  most  exalted  idea 
of  what  the  taste  in  such  edifices  must  have  been  (Fig.  53). 

This  monument  was  erected  in  the  year  334  B.C.  when 
Lysicrates  was  choragiis  j  this  officer  provided  the  chorus 
for  the  plays  represented  at  Athens  for  the  year.  It  was 
expensive  to  hold  this  position,  and  its  duties  were 
arduous  ;  the  choragus  had  to  find  the  men  for  the  chorus, 
bring   them    together,    and    have   them    instructed   in   the 
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.  2.-1  ilfT  prDvide  proper  food  for  them  while  the 
:i.  1:  -V3.S  c.:5:oman-  to  present  a  tripod  to  th 
.---'   '■:'.:■    provided  the  finest  musical   entertainmcni 

and  also  to  build  a  monumer 
upon  which  the  tripod  "j 
placed  as  a.  lasting  honor  t 
him  who  had  received  ii 
There  was  a  street  at  Ather 
called  the  "Street  of  th 
Tripods""  because  it  passed 
line  oi  choragic  monument 
These  monuments  were  ded 
cated  to  different  gods  ;  th 
oi  Lysicrates  was  devoted  i 
Bacchus,  and  was  decorau 
with  sculptures  representit 
rcene>  in  the  storj-  of  th. 
;;;od.  who  was  regarded  as  tl 
patron  o:  plays  and  theatre- 
inJeeJ.  the  Greek  drama  ori. 
iT^-ited  in  the  choruses  uhic 
were  ^ung  at  iiis  festivals. 

The  Greek  theatre^  've: 
very  Lii^e  and  line  ;  the  5...: 
were  ranijed  in  a  h;iit"  circle,  iv: 
as  none  remain  i:i  a  =ur"nc:'e:' 
5tatc  of  preservation  to  .i:':  jt 
a  satisfactory-  picture,  it  wo.-'.' 
".".'_      ■■   ..  be  impossible  to  give  a  c.k.". 

description  of  them  here. 
T'::e  .■.:-.jie::t  Greeks  were  not  tomb-builders.  anJ  ■^> 
■-;:•.  ■«-.i-  l::t!e  ■: :  t"'.-jir  burial-places.  However,  tlic  M-i-^^' 
!-j-.::y.  :^-;:'.:  .i:  H.ilicarnassus  by  Artemisia,  in  memory  •''i  ii^' 
!-..i--i '.:^d.  M.i'.i?o;:j>.  was  so  important  as  to  b^'  numberci 
,i;:;,v'. '  the  ieven  wonders  of  the  world  tFig.  54'. 
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Fic.  54.— Tub  MAL'sotEUM  at  Haucarnassi's  (RssTOiun)}. 


Mausolus  was  tlic  King  of  Caria,  of  which  country  HaH- 
Tiassiis  was  the  chief  city.  He  died  about  353  B.C.,  and 
wife.  Artemisia,  gradually  faded  away  with  sorrow  at 
death,  and  .sur\'ived  him  but  two  years.  But  during 
B  time  she  had  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Mauso- 
an,  and  the  artists  to  whom  she  intrustcil  the  work  were 
Faithful  in  completing  it  as  though  she  had  lived,  for  the 
;e  of  their  own  fame  as  artists.  This  magnincent  tomb 
be  described  as  an  example  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art 
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exclusively,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  usef 
the  body  of  Mausolus  was  burned  according  to  cust 
certainly  a  much  smaller  tomb  would  have  been  s 
for  the  remaining  ashes. 

The  whole  height  of  the  Mausoleum  was  one 
and  forty  feet  ;  the  north  and  south  aisles  were  six 
feet  long,  and  the  others  a  little  less.  The  burial  v 
at  the  base,  and  the  whole  mass  above  it  was  orn; 
with  magnificent  designs  splendidly  executed.  Al 
whole  was  a  quadriga,  or  four-horse  chariot,  in  wh 
said  that  a  figure  of  Mausolus  was  placed  so  that  fr 
or  sea  it  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  it  is  not 
that  this  tomb  was  called  a  wonder  in  its  day,  anc 
we  still  take  our  word  "  mausoleum"  for  all  buri; 
which  merit  so  distinguished  a  name. 

Writers  of  the  twelfth  century  speak  of  the  b 
this  tomb,  but  in  A.l).  1402,  when  the  Knights  of  ; 
took  possession  of  Halicarnassus,  it  no  longer  re 
and  a  castle  was  built  upon  its  site.  The  tomb  li 
buried,  probably  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  nam 
place  was  then  changed  to  Boodroom. 

In  the  year  1522  some  sculptures  were  found  th 
it  was  not  until  1S56  that  Mr.  Newton,  an  Englishn 
covered  that  these  remains  had  belonged  to  the  Mat: 
A  large  collection  of  reliefs,  statues,  and  other 
more  or  less  imperfect,  was  taken  to  London  and  p 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  known  as  the 
carnassus  Sculptures." 

As  other  temples  were  influenced  by  the  examp] 
Athenian  builders,  so  many  other  tombs  resembled 
Mausolus  in  greater  or  less  degree,  although  n^ 
proached  it  in  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Of   the  domestic  architecture   of  the   Greeks  v 
very  little.     Almost  all  that  is  said  of  it  is  chiefly 
tion,  as  even  the  descriptions  of  Grecian  palaces  ant: 
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which  are  given  by  the  classic  writers  arc  imperfect.  The 
life  of  the  Greek  was  passed  largely  in  public,  at  the  temple, 
the  theatre,  or  the  baths,  or  at  least  in  the  open  air,  and 
comparatively  little  attention  was  given  to  the  building  of 
the  private  houses  ;  but  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and 
other  monuments  which  still  exist  we  have  sufficient  proof 
that  no  art  has  surpassed  that  of  ancient  Greece  in  purity, 
elegance,  and  grandeur  of  style. 


ETRURIA. 


t  Since  the  Etruscans  were  an  earlier  Italian  nation  than 
he  Romans,  and  Rome,  in  her  primal  days,  was  ruled  by 
Etruscan  kings,  it  is  here  fitting  to  speak  of  this  remarkable 
old  people. 


Fwj.  55.— Tombs  at  Castel  n'Aaso. 


As  Rome  increased  the  Etruscans  disappeared,  and  the 
younger  power  came  to  have  so  mighty  an  influence  in  the 
world  that  it  absorbed  the  consideration  of  all  nations  as 
much  as  if  no  other  had  ever  ruled  in  Italy. 


three  cells ;  their  walls  were  built  at  right  angles. 
making  their  shape  regular. 

The  theatres  and  amphitheatres  of  the    EtrusconsJ 
nearly  circular  and  much  like  those  of  the  later  ttaliAi 
not  one  remains  except  that  at  Sulri.  which,  being 
the  rock,  docs  not  afford  a  good    example  of    the  ui 
arrangement  of  these  edifices. 
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Fiu.  57.— Arch  at  Voltihxa. 


In  fact,  the  only  important  remains  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture are  the  tombs,  of  which  there  are  many.  These 
arc  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first 
are  cut  in  the  rocks  and  re- 
semble the  Egyptian  tombs 
at  Beni-Hassan,  reminding 
one  of  little  houses  (Fig.  55). 
The  second  and  most 
numerous  class  are  mounds 
of  earth  raised  above  a  wall 
at  the  base.  These  were 
called  "Tumuli,"  and  some 
of  them  had  fine,  well-fur- 
nished apartments  in  their 
midst.  The  next  cut  shows 
such  a  room  as  it  appeared 

when  first  opened  ;  in  it  were  found  bedsteads,  biers,  shields, 
arrows,   a  variety  of  vessels,  and  several  kinds  of   useful 

utensils  (Fig.  56). 

These  tombs  arc  in 
truth  more  connected 
with  other  arts  than 
with  architecture,  and 
many  beautiful  articles 
have  been  found  in 
them.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  FtruK< 
can  architecture  is  the 
arch,  which  was  first 
brought  into  general 
use  by  the  Romans,  but 
is  found  in  Etruscan  re- 
mains (Fig.  57),  both  in  the  semi-circular  and  pointed  forms. 
The  principle  of  the  arch  had  been  known  to  several  Oriental 
nations,  but  it  had  been  applied  only  to  short  spaces  and 
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cotnparattvcly    unimportant   o«es,   swh  as 
doorways  (Fig.  58^ 

Tfaerc  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  eariieat 
Romans  were  executed  under  the  direction   of  Etnisca 
architects.     Among  these  was  the  great  Ooaca  Miyim?.  < 


Fna.  59.— AtcH  n»  Cmmc^  M«toca.    JP* 


principal  drain  of  andcnt  Rome.     This  was  a 
achievement ;  it  is  probable  that  the  oldest  arch  in  Ei 
b  that  of  this  sewer,  and  the  fact  of  its  still  remiinln 
proves  how  well  it  roust  have  been  built  in  order  tolatti 
long  (Fig.  59). 
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The  early  works  of  Rome,  which  were  largely  execute 
by  the  Etruscans,  were  prindpally  those  useful,  semi-arcfci 
tectural  objects  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  city,  sudii 
aqueducts  and  bridges.  These  belong  quite  as  much  t\ 
civil  engineering  as  to  architecture,  and  we  shall  not  spti 
of  them.  ^M 

In  studying  Roman  architecture  one  is  surprised  afll 
of  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  for  not  ontf  i 
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the  temples,  tombs,  theatres,  and  monuments  such  as  wc 
have  found  in  other  countries  exist  in  Rome,  but  there  are 
also  basilicas,   baths,   palaces,   triumphal  arches,   pillars  of 
victory,  fountains,  and 
various   other  objects 
suited  to  the  wants  of 
a  great  people. 

No  truly  pure, 
national  order  of  ar- 
chitecture existed  at 
Rome.  The  union  of 
the  arch  of  the  Etrus- 
cans with  the  columns 
of  the  Greeks  enabled 
tJie  Romans  to  change 
the  forms  of  their  edi- 
fices and  to  produce  a 
great  variety  in  them. 
They  employed  the 
Doric.  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian orders,  but 
they  rarely  used  one 
of  these  alone  ;  they 
united  them  in  endless 
combinations,  and  in- 
troduced a  capital  of 
tlie  order  which  is 
called  the  Composite 
(Fig.  Go).     It  consists 

of  the  lower  part  of  the  Corinthian  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Ionic  capital;  this  was  very  rich  in  ornament,  but  the 
line  where  the  two  orders  were  joined  was  always  a  defect, 
and  it  never  came  into  general  favor. 

The  Romans  also  introduced  what  is  called  the  Tuscan 
order,  which  is  usually  mentioned  with  the  Doric,  Ionic. 


Fig.  f>o. — CoMroHii'e  Oxdck,  frou  trb 
Ahch  of  .SF.FriMriJS  Se%eki:s.     Xmm. 
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Corinthian,  and  Composite,  as  being  one  of  the  five  classi 
orders  of  architecture,  although  it  is  really  little  more  thai 
a  variety  of  the  Doric,  as  the  Composite  is  of  the  Corinthiai 
order.  It  differed  from  the  Doric  in  having  a  base,  ^vhil 
its  frieze  was  simple  and  unadorned,  the  cornice  also  bcin: 
very  plain.  The  shaft  of  the  Tuscan  column  was  neve 
fluted. 

The  Romans  also  used  an  arcade  which  was  a  combine 
tion  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  art,  like  this  cut  (Fig.  61)  ;  thu 
showing  a  power  of  adapting  forms  which  already  existo 

in  new  combinations  and  fc 
new  purposes,  rather  than  a 
originative  genius. 

A  very  important  advanc 
made  by  the  Romans  was  th 
improvement  of  interior  ai 
chitecture.  The  halls  and  poi 
tions  of  edifices  to  be  usr 
were  more  cared  for  than  fvt 
before  ;  this  was  sometime 
done  at  the  expense  of  th 
exteriors,  to  which  the  rirci:'^ 
had  devoted  all  their  tht^UL^hi 
In  fact,  many  ancient  Ri)in.i 
temples  were  inferior  to  otiu 
edifices  which  they  built.  The  Pantheon  is  the  only  on 
existing  in  such  a  state  as  to  bespoken  of  with  satishictioi 

This  ground  plan  (Fig.  62)  shows  that  the  Pantheon 
circular  with  a  porch.  Taken  separately,  the  rotunda  an 
the  porch  are  each  fine  in  their  own  way,  but  the  joiiiin 
of  the  circular  and  angular  forms  has  an  effect  of  unfitm- 
which  one  cannot  forget  even  when  looking  at  that  whii: 
we  regard  with  reverent  interest.  The  central  portion  \\\ 
at  first  a  part  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  but  on  account  i: 
its  great  beauty  it  was  changed  by  Agrippa  himself  int 
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a  temple,  by  the  addition  of  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns 
around  the  interior.     (See  Fig.  63.) 

\  Taken  all  in  all,  ihc  effect  of  the  Pantheon  is  that  of 
grandeur  and  simplicity.  When  wc  remember  that  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
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:paired  by  Scptimius  Scvcrus,  we  wonder  at  its  good  prcs- 
lervation,  thouj^h  we  know  that  it  has  been  robbed  of  its 
[bronze  covering  and  other  fine  ornaments.  An  inscription 
tttill  remaining  on  its  portico  states  tliat  Marcus  Aurelius 
land  Septimius  Severus  repaired  this  temple  ;  history  says 
l^that  Hadrian  restored  it  after  a  fire,  probably  about  the 


Fic.  63.— -Imtiriok  or  ths  Paktiuun, 


year  117,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Agrippa,  who  died  A.I>. 
13.  added  the  portico  to  a  rotunda  whlcli  existed  before  his 
time. 

The  objects  now  in  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  vc  so 
largely  modem  that  they  do  not  belong  to  this  portion  of 
our  subject,  but  there  13  much  interest  associated  with  thi* 
spot,  and  it  is  dear  to  all  the  world  as  the  burtal-pUce  of 
Raphael,  Annibalc  Caracci.  and  other  (^reaC  artists.  g 

Next  to  the  temples  or  Rome  came  the  Basilicas,  dl 
which  there  were  many  before  the  time  of  Coostantinc 
The  word  basilica  means  the  royal  house,  and  these  cdifi« 
were  first  intended   for  a  court-room   in   which    the   kir 
administered  his  laws  ;  later  they  became  markets,  or  pUct 
of  exchange,   where  men  met   For  business  transactit 
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The  ruins  of  the  Basilicas  of  Trajan  and  MaxcntJus,  two  of 
I  the  finest  of  these  edt'Bces,  are  in  such  condition  that  their 
plans  can  be  understood  (Fig.  64.).  Tlicy  were  lai^e,  and 
divided  into  aisles  by  rows  of  columns ;  at  one  t:nfi  there  was 
!  a  semi-circular  recess  or  apse,  in  which  was  a  raised  platrortn, 
approached  by  steps,  also  semi -circular  in  form.  Upon  this 
platform  the  king  or  other  exalted  officer  had  his  place, 
[while  those  of  lesser  rank  were  on  the  steps  below,  on  either 
Fronting  the  apse  was  an  altar  upon  which  sacrifices 
?erc  offered  before  commencing  any  important  business. 


I 


Fig.  64.— toNGrruDiMAL  SBcriot*  or  Basuica  op  MAXESTms. 

The  principal  reason  for  speaking  of  basilicas  is  that  by 
the  above  cut  you  may  see  the  great  change  made  in  archi- 
tecture about  this  time  by  the  use  of  columns,  only  half  the 
height  of  the  building,  which  were  united  by  arches.  This 
was  a  very  important  step,  and  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
principal  features  that  mark  the  progress  of  the  change 
from  ancient  to  Gothic  architecture— ^a  change  not  fully 
developed  until  the  twelfth  century. 

I  shall  not  say  much  of  the  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and 
baths  of  ancient  Rome,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  treat  them 
in  the  simple  manner  suited  to  this  book  ;  they  were  mag- 
nificent and  costly,  and  made  an  important  part  of  Roman 
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architecture  ;  they  were  probably  copied  from  the  public 
buildings  of  the  Etruscans. 

Marcus  Scaurus  built  a  theatre  in  58  B.c.  which  held 
eighty  thousand  spectators ;  it  had  rich  columns  and 
statues,  and  was  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory. 
The  first  stone  theatre  in  Rome  was  built  in  55  B.c.,  and 
was  only  half  the  size  of  that  of  Marcus  Scaurus.  Parts  of 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus  still  remain  in  the  present  Orsini 
Palace  in  Rome,  and  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  architect- 
ure of  the  period  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  boasted  that  he  had  found  a 
city  of  brick  and  had  changed  it  to  one  of  marble,  but  after 
his  time  architecture  suffered  a  decline,  and  its  second 
flourishing  period  may  be  dated  from  A.D.  69.  To  this 
time  belongs  the  Colosseum,  also  called  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre ;  it  covers  about  five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently well  preserved  for  a  good  idea  to  be  formed  of  what 
it  must  have  btren  when  in  its  best  estate.  The  enormous 
size  of  these  ancient  Roman  edifices  is  almost  too  much  for 
us  to  imagine,  :md  the  most  extensive  of  them  all  were  the 
ThfniKC,  or  public  baths. 

The  liaths  of  Diocletian,  built  A.D.  303,  were  the  largest 
of  all  ;  they  had  seats  for  twenty-four  hundred  bathers. 
These  batlis  were  in  reality  a  group  of  spacious  halls  of 
varied  forms,  but  all  magnificent  in  size.  The  great  hall  of 
the  liaths  of  Diocletian  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  eighty  feet  in  width  and  ninety-six  feet  high  ;  it 
was  converted  into  a  church  by  Michael  Angclo  and  is 
called  S.  Maria  Degli  Angeli,  or  Holy  Mary  of  the  Angel>. 
Many  splendid  pictures  which  were  once  in  St.  Peter's  are 
now  in  this  church,  and  copies  of  them  made  in  mosaic  fill 
the  places  where  they  were  originally  hung. 

The  IJaths  of  Caracalla  were  built  in  A.D.  217,  and 
though  tiiey  had  scats  for  but  sixteen  hundred  bathers,  they 
were  much  more  splendid  than  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
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They  were  surrounded  by  pleasure  gardens,  porticoes,  and 
a  stadium  or  race-course,  where  all  sorts  of  games  were 
held.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  pavements  have  been  taken 
from  these  baths,  and  are  now  in  the  Lateran  and  the  Villa 
Borghese  palaces ;  there  was  a  Finacotica,  or  Fine  Art 
Gallery  here,  in  which  were  some  of  the  greatest  art  treas- 
ures of  the  world,  such  as  the  Famese  Hercules,  the 
Farnese  Bull,  the  two  Gladiators,  and  other  famous  statues, 
besides  cameos,  bronzes,  and  sculptures,  almost  without 
end.  The  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza  Farnese,  and  some 
green  basalt  urns  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  were  taken 
from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and,  indeed,  alt  over  Rome 
there  are  objects  of  more  or  less  beauty  which  were  found 
here. 

Formerly  the  site  of  these  baths  was  like  a  beautiful 
Eden  where  Nature  made  herself  happy  in  luxuriant 
growths  of  all  lovely  things.  The  poet  Shelley  was  very 
fond  of  going  there,  and  wrote  of  it,  "  Among  the  flowery 
glade.s  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which 
are  extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air,"  by  which 
we  know  that  the  ruins  were  covered  with  a  soil  which  was 
fruitful  in  flowers,  vines,  and  trees  ;  but  all  these  have  been 
torn  away  in  order  to  make  the  excavations  which  were 
necessary  for  the  exploration  of  these  wonderful  baths,  and 
now  the  parts  which  remain  stand  fully  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  curious  traveller. 

The  Roman  Triumphal  Arches  were  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic outgrowths  of  the  Imperial  period.  These  splen- 
did works  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
emperors  and  to  recall  to  the  people  the  important  acts  of 
their  lives.  The  arch  of  Constantine  given  below  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  arches  in  Rome  (Fig.  65).  It  is  believed 
that  parts  of  it  were  in  an  arch  of  Trajan's  time,  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  originally  dedicated  to 
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the  earlier  emperor  and  adopted  by  Constantine  as  his  own. 
It  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  dedicated  to  the  first  Christian  sov< 
ercign  of  Rome.  The  other  most  famous  arches  in  the  city 
are  that  of  Titus,  which  dates  from  a.d.  Si.  and  that  of 
Septimius  Severus,  which  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  and 
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of  his  wife,  Julia,  by  the  silversmiths  and  merchants  of 
Forum  lioarium,  in  which  spot  the  arch  was  raised. 

These  triumphal  arches  existed  in  all  the  countries 
where  Rome  held  sway,  and,  indeed,  this  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  Roman  architectural  works. 

This  Arch  of  Beneventum  was  erected  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  by  Trajan,  when  be    repaired    the 
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Appian  Way.     It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  arches  of  Italy  (Fig.  66). 

All  llicse  arches  hail  originally  groups  of  statuary  upon 
them,  for  which  they  served  merely  as  the  pedestals.  Their 
taking  the  form  of  an  arch  was  due  to  their  being  placed  in 
the  public  way,  where  it  was  necessary  to  leave  a  passage 


Fio,  66.— Akoi  of  Trajan.    Bmevrntrnm, 


{or  the  street.  Sometimes  they  were  placed  where  two 
roads  met.  and  a  double  arch  was  then  made.  Elaborate 
as  the  arches  often  were,  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  they 
■  arc  only  a  part  of  the  entire  design,  and  that  Che  least 
important  part  ;  the  statuar>',  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
time,  being  really  the  more  striking  feature  of  the  whole. 
The  tombs  of  Rome  were  very  numerous,  and  were  an 
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Roman  architecture.     The  ti 
importance  because  it  is  the 

remaining;  building  of   Im* 
pcrial  Rome  and  the  finest 
tomb  which  has  been  pre-^ 
served  (Fig.  67).  | 

As  you  see,  the  tomb  is 
a    round    tower.      In    thcj 
thirteenth   century    it    wj 
turned  into  a  foftress,  an< 
so  much  dust  has  been  dc-' 
posited   on    its   summit    in 
the  passing  of    time   th.i( 
bushes  and    iv>-  now  gro\ 
there.     Many    writers    d< 
scribe  it,  and  Byron  in 
"Childe    Harold"    spoke" 
of    it   in    some    verses,    of. 
which  the  following  is  the  beginning  : 
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"  There  i«  a  ttern  round  lower  of  other  days, 
FiriD  as  a  fonrcMi,  with  its  fence  of  iWoe. 
Sncb  as  an  army's  baffled  sirengih  delays, 
Siandlnic  with  half  its  batUeroenis  alone. 
And  with  two  ihous^nd  years  of  try  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leave*  over  all  by  lime  a'citbtown  i— 
What  was  this  lower  oi  iircngth  ?  within  iu  care 
What  ircasore  lay  so  lock'd,  so  bid  ?~a  woman's  grave." 

The  tomb  of  Hadrian,  now  known  as  the  CasUe  of  St 
Angefo.  is  very  interesting,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promi 
nent  and  familiar  objects  in  Rome  at  the  present  day.  Bu| 
the  tombs  called  Columbaria  were  much  in  use  in  ancit 
Rome,  and  differed  essentially  from  those  of  which  we  havi 
spoken.  in;ismuch  as  thc-y  were  usually  below  the  ground, 
and    externally   had   no   architecture.     They  consisted  of 
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oblong  or  square  apartments,  the  sides  of  which  were  filled 
■with  small  apertures  nf  the  proper  size  to  hold  an  urn  which 
contained  the  ashes  that  remained  after  a  body  had  been 
burned,  according  to  the  Roman  custom.  Some  of  these 
apartments,  espectally  when  they  belonged  to  private 
families,  were  adorned  with  pilasters  and  decorated  with 
•  colors.     (Sec  Fig,  68. j 


Firt.  68.— Cnn:«nABiu«  near  t»i   Umi-.  "!■  Sr.  ^iiiamia\.     /f&mc. 


The  sepulchres  of  Rome  were  gradually  cnlai^cd,  until, 
in  the  days  of  Constantine,  they  were  frequently  built  like 
small  temples  above  the  ground,  with  ciypts  or  vaults 
beneath  them. 

So  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  domestic  architect- 
ure of  Rome  that  one  is  forced  to  study  this  subject  from 
[written   descriptions  collected   from   the   works  of  various 
■  historians,    poets,   and   other  writers.     But   from  what  we 
[know  we  may  conclude  that  the  villas  and  country-houses 
were  so  constructed  as  to  be  full  of  comfort,  and  suited  to 
the  uses  for  which  they  were  built,  without  too  much  regard 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  exteriors.     The  interior  convenience 
was  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  and  when  finished 
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they  must  have  often  resembled  a  collection  of  buildings  all 
joined  together,  of  various  heights  and  shapes  ;  but  within 
they  were  adapted  to  the  different  seasons,  as  some  rooms 
were  made  for  being  warm,  while  others  were  arranged  foi 
coolness  ;  the  views  from  the  windows  were  also  an  impor- 
tant feature,  and,  in  short,  the  pleasure  of  the  people  living 
in  them  was  made  the  first  point  to  be  gained,  rather  than 
the  impression  upon  the  eye  of  those  who  saw  them  from 
without. 

There  was  great  luxury  and  elegance  in  the  palaces  of 
the  noble  classes  in  ancient  Rome.  The  home  of  Dio- 
cletian at  Spalatro  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman 
palaces,  and  its  ruins  show  that  it  was  once  magnificent. 
This  palace  was  divided  by  four  streets  which  ran  through 
it  at  right  angles  with  each  other  and  met  in  its  centre.  Its 
entrances  were  called  the  Golden,  Iron,  and  Brazen  Gates. 
Its  exterior  architecture  was  simple  and  massive,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  serve  as  a  fortress  in  case  of  an 
attack.  Its  principal  gallery  overlooked  the  sen  ;  it  was  live 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  was  famous  for  its  architectural  beauty  and  for  the 
views  which  it  commanded. 


CHAPTER   II. 


CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE, 


A.D.    32S   TO  ABOUT   1400. 

I  HAVE  written  more  in  detail  concerning  Ancient  archi- 
tecture than  I  shall  do  oE  that  of  later  times,  because  it 
is  best  to  be  thorough  in  studying  the  beginnings  of  things  ; 

(then  we  can  make  an  application  of  our  knowledge  which 
helps  us  to  understand  the  results  of  what  has  gone  before, 
just  as  we  are  prepared  for  the  full-blown  rose  after  we  have 
seen  the  bud.  Or,  to  be  more  practical,  just  as  we  use  the 
simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  to  help  us  to  understand 
the  more  difficult  ones ;  sometimes  we  scarcely  remember 
-  that  in  the  last  lessons  of  the  book  wc  unconsciously  apply 
p  the  first  tables  and  rules  which  were  so  difficult  to  us  in  the 
beginning. 

I  shall  not  try,  because  I  have  not  space,  to  give  a  con- 
nected account  of  Christian  architecture,  but  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  such  an  outline  of  its  rise  and  progress  in 
various  countries  as  will  make  a  good  foundation  for  the 
knowledge  you  will  gain  from  books  which  you  will  read  in 
i  future. 

The  architecture  of  Italy  in  the  period  which  followed 
the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantinc  is  called  the 
Romanesque  order.  As  the  Christians  were  encouraged 
under  Constantine  and  became  bold  in  their  worship,  many 
basilicas  were  given  up  for  their  use.     The  bishops  held  the 
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principal  place  upon  the  platform  formerly  occupied  by; 
king  and  his  highest  officers,  ami  the  priest*  of  the  It 
orders  were  ranged  around  them.  The  same  altars  wl 
had  served  for  the  heathen  sacrifices  were  used  for  the 
ship  of  the  true  God,  and  from  this  cau&e  the  word  }xi% 
has  come  to  signify  a  large,  grand  church,  in  the  speec 
our  time. 

Among  the  early  basilicas  of  Rome  which  still 
none  are  more  distinguished  than  that  of  San  Paaio 
dtita  Mura,  or  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls.    It  wasanctC 
and   splendid    in   design    and   oniament.     In    \9,2^   It  «« 
burned,  and  has  been  rebuilt  with  threat  magnificence,  bal 
the  picture  above  shows  it  as  it  was  before  the  fire  (F;     ' 
It  was  built  about  3S6  A.T).   under  the   Emperors   ^  .nr  . 
tlntan  H.  and  Thcodosius. 
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This  basilica  had  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns, 
twenty  in  each  row  ;  many  of  these  pillars  were  taken  from 
more  ancient  edifices,  and  were  composed  of  very  beautiful 
marbles,  forming  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  columns  in 
the  world.  The  bronze  gates  were  cast  at  Constantinople  ; 
the  fine  paintings  and  magnificent  mosaics  with  which  it 
was  decorated  added  much  to  its  splendor.  Tradition 
taught  that  the  body  of  St.  Paul  was  buried  beneath  the 
high  altar. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  sovereigns  of  England  were 
protectors  of  this  basilica  just  as  those  of  France  were  of 
St.  John  Lateran  ;  this  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest  for 
British  people,  and  the  symbol  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
is  still  seen  among  its  decorations.  On  account  of  its  asso- 
ciations, San  Paolo  was  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  oldest  Christian  edifices  in  Rome. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  many  circular  churches 
throughout  Italy  ;  some  of  these  had  been  built  at  first  for 
tombs.  The  Christians  used  churches  of  this  form  for 
baptisms,  for  the  sacrament  for  the  dying,  burials,  and 
sometimes  for  marriage. 

The  circular  temple  of  Vesta  is  very  beautiful.  It  had 
originally  twenty  Corinthian  columns  ;  nineteen  of  which 
still  remain.  This  temple  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  and  is  not  the  famous  one  mentioned  by  Horace 
and  other  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  Palladium  was  pre- 
served— that  temple  no  longer  exists.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  earliest  churches  built  by  Christians  in  Italy 
were  circular  in  form,  and  numbers  of  these  still  remain  in 
various  Italian  cities  ;  but  they  differed  from  the  ancient 
temples  of  this  form  in  their  want  of  exterior  decoration. 
The  ancient  Romans  had  used  columns,  peristyles,  and 
porticoes  ;  the  Christians  used  the  latter  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, but  even  these  were  soon  abandoned. 

The  beautiful  Baptistery  at  Florence  was  originally  the 
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Ciithcdral  of  the  city.     It  is  octagonal,  or  eight-; 
this  form   is  not  infrequent  in  building  of  the  i 
foIIoHin>i  centuries.     It  Is  said  that  this  BaptUten 
by  Thcodolinda,  who  married  Autharis.  King  c: 
b.in.!s  in  5S0. 

This   n::ij:  had  proposed  to  Garibald.  K:r.^  o: 
for   the    h.;:'.d   o:    h:?  caj^htcr.   zr.d   had    bs^~ 
Auth.i::s  jirv.i    ::::^t:£T:  a;  the  ceren;o-:±s  r:  tr. 
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cathedral  of  the  city.  It  is  octagonal,  or  eight-sided,  and 
this  form  is  not  infrequent  in  buildings  of  the  fourth  and 
following  centuries.  It  is  said  that  this  Baptistery  was  buill 
by  Theodolinda,  who  married  Autharis,  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  589. 

This  king  had  proposed  to  Garibald,  King  of  Bavaria, 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  had  been  accepted. 
Autharis  grew  impatient  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  wooing, 
and  escaping  from  his  palace  joined  the  embassy  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria. 

When  they  reached  the  court  of  Garibald  and  were  re- 
ceived by  that  monarch,  Autharis  advanced  to  the  throne 
and  told  the  old  king  that  the  ambassador  before  him  was 
indeed  the  Minister  of  State  at  the  Lombard  Court,  but 
that  he  was  the  only  real  friend  of  Autharis,  and  to  him 
had  been  given  a  charge  to  report  to  the  Italian  king  con- 
cerning the  charms  of  Theodolinda.  Garibald  summoned 
his  daughter,  and  after  an  admiring  gaze  the  stranger  hailed 
her  Queen  of  Italy  and  respectfully  asked  that  she  should, 
according  to  custom,  give  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her 
future  subjects  who  had  tendered  her  his  duty.  Her  father 
commanded  her  to  give  the  cup,  and  as  Autharis  returneil 
it  to  her  he  secretly  touched  her  hand  and  then  put  his 
finger  on  his  own  lips.  At  evening  Theodolinda  told  this 
incident  to  her  nurse,  who  assured  her  that  this  handsome 
and  bold  stranger  could  have  been  none  other  than  her 
future  husband,  since  no  subject  would  venture  on  such 
conduct. 

The  ambassadors  were  dismissed,  and  some  Bavarians 
accompanied  the  Lombards  to  the  Italian  frontier.  Before 
they  separated  Autharis  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
threw  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with  great  skill,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Such  are  the  strokes  of  the  Kii^  of  the  Lombards  I" 
Then  all  knew  the  rank  of  this  gallant  stranger.  The 
approach  of  a  French  army  compelled  Garibald  to  leave  hi^ 
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capital ;  he  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  Autharis  celebrated 
his  marriage  in  the  palace  of  Verona  ;  he  lived  but  one  year, 
but  in  that  time  Theodolinda  had  so  endeared  herself  to  the 
people  that  she  was  allowed  to  bestow  the  Italian  sceptre 
with  her  hand.  She  had  converted  her  husband  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  She  also  founded  the  cathedral  of  Monza 
and  other  churches  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  all  of  which 
she  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  her  patron 
saint. 

The  cathedral  of  Monza  is  very  interesting  from  its  his- 
torical associations.  Here  is  deposited  the  famous  iron 
crown  which  was  presented  to  Theodolinda  by  Pope 
Gregorj-  I.  This  crown  is  made  of  a  broad  band  of  gold 
set  with  jewels,  and  the  iron  from  which  it  is  named  is  a 
narrow  circlet  inside,  said  to  have  been  made  from  one  of 
the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  brought  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  Empress  Helena.  This  crown  is  kept  in 
a  casket  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  cross  above  the  hii;h 
altar  in  the  cathedral  of  Jlonza  ;  it  was  carried  away  in 
1S59  by  the  Austrians  ;  at  the  close  of  the  I talo- Prussian 
war,  in  1S66,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  it  to  \'ict(ir 
Emmanuel,  then  King  of  Italy.  This  crown  has  been  used 
at  the  coronation  of  thirty-four  sovereigns  ;  among  them 
were  Charlemagne,  Charles  V. ,  and  Napoleon  I.  The 
latter  wore  it  at  his  second  coronation  as  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  1805.  He  placed  it  on  his  head  himself,  saying, 
iin  "  God  has  given  it  to  me,  woe  to  him  who  touches  it  I" 

There  arc  few  secular  buildings  of  this  period  remaininj; 
in  Italy,  and  Romanesque  architecture  endured  but  a  short 
time,  for  it  was  almost  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Gregor>-  the  Great,  in  604.  During  the  next  four  and  a 
half  centuries  the  old  styles  were  dying  out  and  the  Gothic 
order  was  developing,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached 
any  high  degree  of  perfection  before  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century. 
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It  is  difficult  to  speak  concisely  of  Gothic  architecture 
because  there  is  so  much  that  can  be  said  of  its  origin,  and 
then  it  has  so  e^ctended  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to 
render  it  in  a  sense  universal.  Perhaps  Fergusson  makes  it 
as  simple  as  it  can  be  made  when  he  divides  Europe  by  a 
line  from  Memel  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Spalatro 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  then  carries  the  line  westward  to 
Fermo  and  divides  Italy  almost  as  the  forty-third  parallel 
of  latitude  divides  it.  He  then  says  that  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  from  about  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  architecture  north  and  west  of  these  lines  was  Gothic  ; 
south  and  east  it  was  Byzantine,  with  the  exception  of 
Rome,  which  always  remained  individual,  and  a  rule  unto 
herself. 

There  was  a  very  general  belief  in  all  Christian  lands 
that  the  world  would  end  in  the  year  looo  A.D.,  and  when 
this  dreaded  period  had  passed  without  that  event  happen- 
ing, men  seem  everywhere  to  have  been  seized  with  a  pas- 
sion for  erecting  stone  buildings.  An  old  chronicler  named 
Rodulphe  Glabcr,  who  died  in  1045  a.d.,  relates  that  as 
early  as  the  year  1003  A.D.  so  many  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  marble  were  being  erected,  especially  in  France 
and  Italy,  "that  the  world  appeared  to  be  putting  off  its 
old  dingy  attire  and  putting  on  a  new  white  robe.  Then 
nearly  all  the  bishops'  seats,  the  churches,  the  monasteries, 
and  even  the  oratories  of  the  villages  were  changed  for 
better  ones." 

Such  a  movement  could  not  fail  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  architecture,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Gothic 
style  began  to  be  rapidly  developed  ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  as 
any  particular  time  may  be  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Gothic  order,  it  would  fall  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
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turies.  The  classic  forms,  with  their  horizontal  cornices 
and  severe  regularity,  were  then  laid  aside,  and  a  greater 
freedom  and  variety  than  had  ever  obtained  before  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  all  architectural  designs. 

We  must  first  try  to  understand  what  are  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  Gothic  architecture.  Perhaps  the  principal 
one  may  be  called  const  ructiveness  ;  which  is  to  say,  that 
in  Gothic  architecture  there  is  far  greater  variety  of  form, 
and  the  power  to  make  larger  and  more  complicated  build- 
ings than  had  been  possible  with  the  orders  which  preceded 
it.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  aim  was  to  produce  large 
edifices,  and  to  build  and  ornament  them  in  a  way  that 
would  make  them  appear  to  be  even  larger  than  they  were. 
The  early  Gothic  buildings  are  so  massive  as  to  have  a 
clumsy  effect,  because  the  architects  had  not  yet  learned 
how  to  make  these  enormous  masses  strong  and  enduring, 
and  yet  so  arranged  as  to  be  light  and  graceful  in  their 
appearance. 

A  second  striking  difference  between  the  ancient  orders 
and  tlie  Gothic,  is  that  in  the  former  enormous  blocks  of 
stone  or  marble  were  used  and  great  importance  w.is 
attached  to  this.  Many  ancient  works  are  called  Cyclope.in 
for  this  reason.  It  does  not  make  a  building  more  beauti- 
ful to  huve  it  massive,  but  it  does  make  it  grand.  Elven  in 
a  less  colossal  mode  of  building  a  column  is  more  effective 
when  it  is  a  monolith,  and  an  architrave  more  beautiful 
when  its  beams  are  not  joined  too  frequently.  But  in  the 
Gothic  order  the  use  of  massive  blocks  is  largely  given  up, 
and  the  endeavor  is  to  so  arrange  smaller  materials  as  t'> 
display  remarkable  constructive  skill. 

A  third  and  a  very  important  feature  of  the  Gothic 
order  is  the  use  of  the  arch.  The  much-increased  construc- 
tive power  of  which  we  have  spoken  depended  very  largely 
upon  this.  The  ancients  knew  the  use  of  the  arch,  but  did 
not  like  it  because  they  thought  that  it  took  away  from  the 
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repose  of  a  building.     Even  now  the  Hindoos  will  not  use 

it;  they  say,    "An   arch   never  sleeps,"   and  though   the 

Mohamniedan  builders  have  used   it  in  their  country,  the 

Hindoos  cannot  overcome  their  dislike  of  it.     In  the  Gothic 

order,  however,  the  use  of  arches,  both  round  and  i)ointe<l, 

is  unending.     The  results  are  very  much  varied,  and  range 

Kftll  the  way  from  a  grand  and  impressive  effect  to  a  sort  of 

Htey>like  lightness  which  seems  more  suited  to  the  block- 

Vhouses  made  by  children  than  to  the  works  of  architects. 

The  earlier  Gothic  arches  were  round,  although  pointed 
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arches  arc  occasionally  found  in  very  ancient  buildir 
The  picture  (Fig.  71),  however,  gives  a  just  idea  of  t) 
form  of  arch  most  used  until  the  introiluction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  which  occurred  in  France  during  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  this  form  the  doon^-ays  of  the  next  cut  pr 
sent  a  fine  example  (Fig.  72}. 
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An  important  characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
the  fact  that  every  part  at  tlie  building  was  so  made  as  to 
show  its  use.  Instead  of  hiding  the  supports  they  were 
made  prominent.  If  a  pier  or  buttress  was  to  stand  a  per- 
pendicular strain,  even  the  lines  of  decoration  were  gene  rail  >' 
made  to  run  in  that  direction  ;  if  extra  supports  were 
needed,  they  were  not  concealed,  but 
built  in  so  as  to  show,  and  even  to  b^ 
prominent.  In  the  details  the  sain^ 
feeling  was  often  shown  in  a  very  marked 
degree  ;  the  hinges  and  nails  and  locks 
of  Gothic  buildings  were  made  to  be 
seen,  and  whatever  was  needed  for  \a 
was  treated  as  if  it  were  of  value  as 
ornament.  The  spouts  by  which  the 
water  was  carried  over  the  eaves  were  made  bold  and  coni' 
paratively  large,  and  carved  into  those  curious  shapes 
animals  and  monsters  called  gargoyles,  which  are  seen  on 
many  mcdiaival  edifices.  Many  of  these  detaib  of  Gothic 
buildings  arc  very  elegant,  and  serve  to-day  as  models  fc 
modem  workmen.  (See  I-'igs.  73,  74,  75.  76,  77,  78,  79.) 
Among  the  inventions  of  Gothic  architects  the  dtvisi( 
of  the  interior  into  three  aisles, 
with  the  centre  one  much  the 
highest,  was  very  important. 
By  this  arrangement  the  space 
was  made  to  appear  longer  and 
higher  than  it  really  was,  and 
what  was  lost  in  the  effect  of 
width  was  more  than  made  up  in  a  certain  elegance  of  form 
which  is  very  pleasing.  The  three  central  aisles  of  the  next 
cut  illustrate  this  arrang-emcnt  (Fig.  80). 

The  Gothic  builders  gave  loftiness  to  their  edifices 
the  use  of  spires  and  towers.  They  became  very  skilful 
constructing   them    with   buttresses   below   and    pinnacles 
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above,  so  that  tlic  spires  should  not  detract  from  the  appar- 
ent size  of  the  buildings  to  which  they  were  altaehed 
(Fig.  8i). 

In  the  matter  of  design  in  ornament  the  Gothic  order 
had  no  fixed  method,  except  so  far  as  its  forms  were  sym- 
bolic. Every  form  of  vegetable  design  was  employed  ;  vines 
and  leaves  were  abundant.  As  a  rule  the  use  of  human 
forms  or  animals  as  .lupports  to  columns  or  other  weights 
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was  avoided.     If  they  were  introduced  the  animals  were 
not  reproductions  of  such  as  exist,  but  the  imaginary  grilfin 
H  or  other  monster,  and  at  times  dwarfs  or  grotesque  human 
B  beings,  were  represented  as  if  for  caricatures. 
H       Sculptured  figures  were  usually  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
either  with  or  without  niches  for  tlicm,  and  were  not  made 
to  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  building  itself.     The  deep 
■  recesses  of  Gothic  portals,  the  pinnacles  and  niches  gave 
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Opportunities  to  ilisphiy  exterior  sculpture  lo  great  ai 
tagc  ( Kiy.  82).     The  interiors  were  also  appropriate  for  ac 
amount  of  artistic  ornament  in  bas-reliefs  or  figures  t\ 
could  be  lavished  upon  them. 

The  most  original  and  effective  feature   of  oniamer 
however,  which  was  introduced  by  Gothic  architects  is  tt 
of  painted  i^tass.     To  this  they  devoted  their  best  talct 
It  is  not  neccssarj'  to  say  how  beautiful  and  decorative 
is  ;  we  all  know  this,  and  our  only  wonder  in  tliat  it  was  1( 
for  the  Gothic  architects  to  apply  it  to  architectural  ui 
We  do  not  know  precisely  when  stained  or  painted  gl 
was  invented,  but  we  know  that  it  existed  as  early  as 
and  came  into  very  general  use  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries. 

Before  painted  glass  was  used  windows  were  made 
small,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  large,  rich  style 


GOTinc   WINDOWS. 

adopted.  The  following  cut  from  Noire  Dame,  at  Paris, 
gives  the  three  stages  of  the  change,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  thc'tn  tinis  in  one  churcli  (Fig,  83). 

On  the  left  are  the  undivided  windows  without  mullions 
or  dividing  supports  ;  next,  at  the  right,  the  upper  window 
shows  the  form  with  one  perpendicular  mulHoti  and  a  cir- 
cular or  rose  window  above  the  centre  ;  lastly,  on  the  right 
of  the  lower  story  we  see  a  full  traccricd  window. 

Thi:  window  becaitie  one  of  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  features  of  Gothic   buildings.     These   large 
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open  spaces  gave  opportunity  for  elegant  shapes  and  splen- 
did  colors,  both  the  form  of  the  opening  and  the  dividingj 
ribs,  or  tracery,  as  it  was  called,  being  made  with  the  ut-^ 

most  beauty  and  grace.  The  roun( 
uindows.  called  rose  windows  anr 
wheel  windows,  were  often  exqui- 
sitely designed,  as  the  followtni 
example  shows  (Fig.  84). 

The  window  is  illustrative  o( 
influcDce  which  climate  may  have 
on  the  development  of  architect- 
ural style.  In  warm  countries  where 
spaces  were  left  open,  window  formt 
and  painted  glass  were,  of  course. 
never  employed  ;  but  in  more  north- 
ern lands  they  became  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  in  ImportantS 
edifices.  V 

A  whole  book  might  be  written 
about  these  windows  and  be  very 
interesting  also,  but  we  can  give 
more  space  to  them  here. 
Gothic  architecture  gradually  extended  from  the  cent 
of  Italy  to  the  most  northern  bounds  of  civilization,  ar 
though  ]>ractised  by  so  many  nations,  was  as  much  l)i( 
architectural  expression  of  a  religion  as  the  architecture 
a  single  ancient  nation  had  been  the  outgrowth  of 
peculiar  religious  belief.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
priests  and  monks  preserved  learning  in  the  midst  of  g< 
cral  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  were  the  chief  patrons 
all  art  which  survived  the  decline  of  the  time.  They  bull 
up  the  Christian  faith  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Tt 
monks  were  missionaries.  They  went  to  various  countric 
and  selecting  favorable  spots  they  founded  abbe)^  ;  around 
these  abbeys  a  poor  population  settled  ;  gradually  churchi 
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|Wcrc  built,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  monks  not 
)nly  planned  the  work  to  be  done,  but  also  executed  it 
with    their  own  hands.     Many  of  them  were  masons  and 

» builders,  and  several  bishops  were  architects.     St.  Germain, 
Bishop   of   Paris,   designed  the   church    in    that    city   now 
called  by  his  name,  and  was  also  sent  to  Angers  to  build 
lother  church,  and  to  Mans  to  erect  a  monastery. 


Firt,  84. — Wiitrj,  Wimkhv,  nto«  CATiirnuAU     Tfuamtia. 

The  finest  buildings  being  thus  made  for  religious  pur- 
poses and  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  they  must  have 
been  as  full  an  expression  of  Christianity  as  were  the  temple- 
palaces  of  Egypt  an  expression  of  the  religion  of  Osiris  and 
Isis.  when  the  kings  were  both  priests  and  sovereigns,  and 
dwelt  in  these  palaces.  And  this  was  true  as  long  33 
Gothic  art  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cler^  and  used  almost 
entirely  for  religious  purposes. 
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Later  on,  when  it  was  employed  for  civic  edifices  erected 
under  the  direction  of  laymen,  it  became  an  expression  ol 
political  independence  also.  The  freedom  of  thought  whicli 
came  with  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system  inspired  new 
aspirations  and  imaginations  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  and  these  found  expression  in  all  the  arts,  and  very 
especially  in  architecture.  If  we  cannot  always  admire  the 
manner  in  which  Gothic  art  was  made  to  express  these  lofty 
desires,  we  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  which 
was  behind  it. 

The  Gothic  order  held  undisputed  sway  west  and  north 
of  the  geographical  line  of  which  we  have  spoken  until  the 
fifteenth  century.  Then  a  revival  of  classical  literature 
took  place,  and  with  this  there  arose  also  a  revival  of 
classic  art  and  architecture  ;  this  revival  is  known  as  the 
Renaissance,  or  the  new  birth,  and  the  period  of  time  u 
spoken  of  as  that  of  the  Renaissance.  The  effect  of  this 
classic  reaction  was  very  great  upon  all  the  educated  classes 
of  Europe,  and  its  influence  may  be  said  to  have  endured 
through  about  three  centuries. 

Again,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Gothic  art  wai 
revived.  A  reverence  has  grown  up  for  the  good  that 
wrestled  with  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  survived 
all  their  evils.  The  rough,  strong  manhood  of  that  time  is 
now  justly  appreciated.  Perhaps  the  feeling  in  this  direc- 
tion is  too  much  exaggerated.  While  our  regard  for  a  rude 
and  weather-stained  monument  of  the  spirit  and  architect- 
ure of  the  past  may  be  natural  and  proper,  the  imitation 
of  it  which  is  made  in  our  day  may  easily  become  absurd, 
and  is  very  rarely  suited  to  our  purposes. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  countries  which  are  on  the  Gothic 
side  of  the  geographical  line  we  have  drawn,  and  among  the 
many  splendid  edifices  in  that  country  some  of  the  finest 
are  of  the  Gothic  order.  There  is  no  national  architecture 
there,  for  though  the  Spaniards  love  art  and  its  expression 
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passionately,  they  have  themselves  invented  almost  nothing 
which  is  artistic. 
L  I3ut  while  it  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  invented  no 
■styles,  they  did  modify  those  which  they  adopted,  and 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Spanish  use  and  arrangement 
of  the  Gothic  order  which  give  it  new  elements  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  understand  architecture  scientifically.  To  the 
uneducated  also  it  appears  to  have  a  personality  of  its  own, 
ftomething  that  is  suited  to  Spain  and  the  Spaniards ;  so 
tliat,  while  we  know  that  Spanish  Gothic  architecture  was 
borrowed  from  France  and  Germany,  we  yet  feel  that  if  tlie 
cathedrals  of  Paris  and  Cologne  were  to  be  put  down  in 
Valencia  or  Madrid  they  would  look  like  strangers,  and  not 
tt  all  well-contented  ones  at  that ;  and  if  the  churches  of 
Toledo  or  Burgos  were    copied    precisely    in   any  other 
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country,  tlicy  would  have  an  air  of  being  quite  out  of  kc 
ing  with  everything  around  them  (Fig.  85). 

VVe   call    the    architecture   of    Spain   before    10G6  thi 
'*  Early  Spanish,"  and  from  that  time  the  Gothic  order 
vailed  during  nearly  three  centuries. 

Meantime  in  the  sot 
of  Spain  the  Moresco  or 
Moorish  order  had  qirung 
up,  of  which  Fig.  8G 
gives  an  example.  It 
was  gradually  adopted  to 
a  limited  extent,  unlU 
finally  some  specimens  ol 
it  cxi<;led  in  almost  ever) 
province  of  the  count 
The  Gothic  order  was 
fected  by  it,  inasmuch 
the  richness  of  amamenl 
of  the  Moorish  order  so 
pleased  the  taste  of  the 
Spaniards  tliat  their  arclu- 
tccts  allowed  themsclJ 
to  indulge  in  a  certai 
Moorish  manner  of  ti 
ing  the  Gothic  style. 
cannot  describe  tlic»c 
fcrcnccs  in  words. 
Figs.  86  and  87  will 
it  plain. 
As  has  been  said,  the  interior  decoration  of  all  G< 
churches  was  very  rich  and  abundant.  It  is  also  true 
all  church  furniture  was  made  with  great  care  ;  the  mat 
of  symbolism  wa3  carefully  considered,  and  each  dt 
made  to  indicate  the  use  of  the  article  for  which  it  was 
tended.     No  altar,  preaching-desk,  stall,  chair,  or 
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was  made  without  due  attention  to  every  detail,  and  the 
endeavor  to  Iiavc  it  in  liarmony  with  its  use  and  its  position 
in  the  church.  The  following  cut  shows  a  rood-screen, 
which  was  the  kind  of  screen  that  was  placed  before  the 
crucifixion  over  the  high  altar  (Fi(».  88), 

The  fantastic  sculptures  and  wealth  of  ornament  in 
Gothic  decorations  pro- 
duce a  confusing  effect 
on  the  brain  and  the 
eye  if  we  look  at  the 
whole  carelessly ;  but 
when  we  remember  that 
each  separate  design  has 
its  especial  meaning  we 

I  are  interested  to  exam- 
ine them,  and  we  6nd 
that  the  variety  of  forms 
is  almost  innumerabh-. 
Where  there  are  trailin, 
vines  and  Hons,  faith  is 
indicated  ;  roses  anH 
pelicans  are  thesymb..;^ 
of  mercy  and  divine 
love  ;  dogs  and  ivy.  ol 
truth  ;  lambs,  of  gcntlc- 
nicss,  innocence,  and  sub- 
mission  ;  fishes  are  an 
emblem  of  water  and 
the  rite  of  baptism  ;  the 

dragon,  of  sin  and  paganism  ;  a  serpent,  too,  typifies  sin, 
.and  when  wound  around  a  globe  it  indicates  the  power 
t>f  evil  over  the  whole  world ;  a  hind  or  hart  signifies 
'solitude  ;  the  dove,  purity  ;  the  olive,  peace  ;  the  palm, 
martyrdom  ;  the  lily,  purity  and  chastity ;  the  lamp. 
lantern,  or  taper,  piety  ;  fire  and  flames,  zeal  and  the  sufTer- 
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ings  of  martyrdom ;  a   flaming   heart,    fervent   pict>' 
spiritual  love  ;  a  shell,   pilgrimage  ;  a  standatd  or  bam 
victory ;   and  so  on,    and  on,  uc  find  that  meaning 
thought  were  worked  out  in  every  bit  of  Gothic  ornament, 
and  that  what  at  first  appears  so  wild  and  hap-ha/ard  is 
of  a  method  which  well  repays  one  for  the  study  of  it. 
The  Gothic  order  was  also  used  in  building  rauniclj 
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rations  had  been  covered.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar 
caused  its  restoration,  and  the  ancient  halls  are  now  quite 
in  their  original  state.     (See  Fig.  89.) 

There  are  very  interesting  legends  and  historical  facts 
connected  with  this  castle  of  Wartburg.  As  early  as  1204 
to  1208,  when  Hermann,  Count  of  Thuringia,  dwelt  there 
with  his  wife,  the  Countess  Sophia,  it  is  related  that  the 
"  War  of  the  Minstrels"  occurred.  This  was  a  contest 
between  several  of  the  wandering  minstrels  or  Minnesingers 
of  that  time  as  to  who  should  excel,  and  he  who  failed  was 
to  suffer  death.  The  penalty  fell  on  Henry  of  Ofter- 
dingen  ;  in  his  despair  he  begged  the  Countess  to  gain  him 
a  respite  so  that  he  could  go  for  his  master,  Klingsor.  Iler 
prayer  was  granted,  and  in  the  end  Henry  of  Ofterdingcn 
saved  his  head,  though  the  legend  says  that  Satan  aided 
him.  This  story  is  without  doubt  founded  on  truth,  but  has 
much  of  fancy  mingled  with  it. 

The  next  remarkable  story  connected  with  Wartburi^  is 
the  residence  here  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  as  slic  is 
called.  This  wonderful  woman  was  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  when  four  years  old  she  was  be- 
trothed to  Prince  Louis,  son  of  Count  Hermann,  mentioned 
above.  At  this  tender  age  she  was  given  to  his  family. 
Her  life  at  Wartburg  was  very  remarkable,  and  I  advise 
you  to  read  about  it,  for  it  is  too  long  to  be  given  here.  At 
last,  her  husband  having  died  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
gone  with  the  Crusaders,  his  brother  Henry  drove  her  out 
with  her  children  to  seek  a  home  where  she  could.  She 
suffered  much,  and  supported  herself  by  spinning  wool. 
But  when  the  knights  who  had  gone  with  her  husband  re- 
turned, they  obliged  Henry  to  give  the  son  of  Elizabeth  his 
rights.  She  received  the  city  of  Marburg  as  her  dower,  but 
she  did  not  live  long.  Miraculous  thin^  are  told  of  her, 
and  she  is  often  represented  by  painters  and  sculptors. 

Again,  Wartburg  was   the   residence   of   a   remarkable 
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person  ;  for  Lutlicr  dwelt  there  after  escaping  from  the  Diet 


at  Worms.     He  was  called 
where  he  wrote  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  is  shown 
to  travellers  who  visit  the 
castle. 

We  come  back  now  to 
Italy,  the  country  we  left 
when  we  passed  from  the 
Romanesque  to  Gothic 
architecture.  In  the  north 
of  Italy  where  the  Gothic 
order  had  prevailed  after 
the  eleventh  century,  it 
had  been  modified  by  the 
Romanesque  influences  and 
Roman  traditions,  in  some 
^such  degree  as  the  Moors 
Whad  influenced  the  Gothic 
order  in  Spain.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  mediaeval  build- 
ings of  Northern  Italy- 
were  Gothic  in  style. 

Rome,  as  we  said,  was 
individual,  and  her  art  re- 
mained Roman  or  Roman- 
esque up  to  the  date  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  Southern 
Italy,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
architecture  was  of  the  By- 

tzantine  order. 
Among  the  most  inter- 
esting edifices  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  the  Italian  towers. 
They  were  frequently  quite 


Ritter  George,  and  the  room 
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was  called  a  (ampanile.    Others  were  in  someway  associa 
with  the  civic  power  of  the  cities  which  built  them  ;  but 
largest  number  were  for  religious  uses. 

The  eampanile  Is  always  square  at  the  bottom  and 
some  distance  up,  and  then  is  frequently  changed  to  an 
octagonal  or  circular  form  and  finished  with  a  slender  sp^ 
or  ornamental  design. 

Fig.  90  shows  one  of  the  finest  square  towers  in 
all  Italy.  It  was  built  in  1296  to  commemorate  a  peace 
after  a  long  war.  It  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet 
high.  It  has  little  beauty  in  the  lower  two  thirds ;  nbovc 
that  it  is  more  pleasing,  but  the  two  parts  do  not  look  as  il 
they  belonged  together.  The  tower  of  Italy,  howcv 
which  is  most  beloved  and  most  famous  is  that  of  Gio 
beside  the  cathedral  of  Florence.     (See  Fig.  102.) 

Another  striking  feature  of  Gothic  art  in  Northern  1 
is  seen  in  the  porches  attached  to  the  churches.     They 
commonly  on  the  side,  and  as  they  were  usually  added 
the  rest  of  the  church  was  finished,  and  frequently  do  n 
correspond  to  the  rest  in  style,  they  look  as  if  they 
parts  of  some  other  churches  and  had  come  on  a  visit 
tliose  beside  which  they  stand.     In   Italy  the  main  po 
of  these  porches  always  rested  on  Hons. 

A  porch  at  Bergamo  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  certain' 
its  details  are  exquisite,  and  the  whole  structure  is  beaut 
when  it  is  considered  separately  ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  cbu 
it  loses  its  effect,  and  seems  to  be  pushed  against  it 
chair  is  placed  beside  the  wall  of  a  room. 

Some  of  the  mediaeval  town<halls  arc  still  woll  prese: 
and  a  few  of  them  are  truly  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  Brolclto 
at  Como  is  as  fine  a  remnant  of  civic  architecture  as  exists 
in  Northern  Italy.  It  is  not  very  large  and  is  faced  witli 
party-colored  marbles. 
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The  architecture  of  Venice  and  the  Venetian  Province 
must  be  treated  almost  as  if  it  were  outside  of  Italy,  because 
it  differs  so  much  from  that  of  other  portions  of  that 
country.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  most  pros- 
perous portion  of  Italy.  Its  architecture  was  influenced  by 
the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  orders,  but  is  not  like  them  ; 
neither  is  it  like  that  of  Northern  Italy  ;  in  fact,  it  is  Vene- 
tian, being  Gothic  in  principle,  but  treated  with  Eastern 
feeling  and  decorated  in  Oriental  taste  ;  and  this  was  quite 
natural  since  the  Venetians  had  extensive  traffic  and  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  the  East. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  world,  of  no  greater  extent, 
about  which  so  many  interesting  associations  cluster  as 
about  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  On  one  side 
stands  the  great  basilica,  and  not  far  away  are  the  caui- 
panile  and  the  clock-tower  ;  the  ancient  Doge's  Palace,  and 
the  beautiful  Library  of  St.  Mark,  of  later  date,  are  near  by, 
with  their  treasures  of  art  and  literature  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  spot  dear  to  all,  and  especially 
so  to  English-speaking  people,  since  "the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare has  given  them  a  reason  for  personal  interest  in  it 
under  all  its  varying  aspects.  At  some  hours  of  the  day 
St.  Mark's  seems  as  if  it  were  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
to  which  men  of  all  nations  are  hastening  ;  again  this  bustle 
dies  away,  and  one  could  fancy  it  to  be  forgotten  and  de- 
serted of  all  mankind,  though  its  silence  is  eloquent  in  its 
power  to  recall  the  great  events  of  the  Venice  of  the  past. 
(See  Figs.  91,  105,  and  106.) 

St.  Mark's  Basilica  is  called  Byzantine  in  its  order,  and 
in  a  general  way  the  term  is  applicable  to  it ;  but  on  care- 
ful examination  there  are  so  many  differences  between  it 
and  a  purely  Byzantine  church  that  it  would  be  more  prop- 
erly described  by  the  name  Italian  or  Venetian  Byzantine. 
Its  five  domes  were  added  to  its  original  form  late  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  though  there  are  many  Eastern  mosques 
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■with  this  number,  they  arc  not  arranged  like  those  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  so  have  quite  a  dif[*;rcnt  appearance.  The 
portico  with  its  five  entrances  is  not  European  in  form,  but 
tlie  dctnils  of  tlicsc  deep  recesses  are  more  like  the  Norman 
arcliitecture  than  like  anythiiii^  Byzantine. 

It  is  scarcely  profitable  to  carry  this  examination  farther, 
for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  effect  of  St.  Mark's  is  ver>*  impres- 
sive from  the  exterior,  and  the  interior  is  so  beautiful  in  its 
subdued  light  and  shadow  that  one  is  satisBed  to  enjoy  it 
without  criticising  it,  and  manycritics  consider  it  one  of  the 
finest  interiors  of  Western  Europe. 
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The  same  difficulty  which  one  finds  in  defining  or  class- 
ing the  architecture  of  Venice  is  met  in  that  of  Southern 
•  Italy,  which  is  Byzantine  and  not  Byzantine,  but,  in  fact, 
is  that  order  so  changed  that  the  name  of  Ilyzantinc- 
Komanesque  seems  better  suited  to  it  than  any  other  term 
could  be.  We  shall  mention  but  a  single  cKampIe  of  this 
order,  and  pass  to  the  tnjc  Hy^antine  style. 

The  church  of  San  Miniato,  which  overlooks  the  city  of 
Florence,  was  built  in  1013,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  churches  of  the  Byzan- 
tine-Romanesque order  in  Italy.     It  is  not  larfie,  but  the 
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proportions  are  so  good  as  to  make  it  ver>*  plea^ng  ; 
pillars  are  so  nearlj'  classic  in  design  that  they  were  prob- 
ably taken  from    some  earlier   building,  and   the  effect 
colored  panelling  both  within  and  without  is  very  sotisf 
tory  to  the  eye.     (See  Fig.  92.) 

There  arose  in  Sicily  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  »i\<a 
the  Norman  Conquest,  a  remarkable  style  of  architecture. 
It  belongs  to  Christian  art  because  it  was  used  by  Christtaiu 
to  construct  places  of  Christian  worship  ;  but,  in  truth, 
u-as  a  combination  of  Greek  spirit  with  Roman  form 
Saracenic  ornament.  Tt  makes  an  interesting  episode  in 
study  of  architecture.     I  shall  give  one  picture  of  a  chu 
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built  by  King  Roger  (or  Christian  use  as  late  as  1 1 32,  which, 
except  for  tlic  tower,  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  purely 
Oriental  edi6cc  (Fig.  93). 
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This  term  strictly  belongs  to  the  order  which  arose  in 
the  East  after  Constantinople  was  made  the  Roman  capital. 
It  is  especially  the  order  of  the  Greek  Church  as  contrasted 
with  the  Latin  or  Roman  Church.  It  would  make  all  archi- 
tectural writing  and  talking  much  clearer  if  this  fact  were 
kept  in  mind  ;  but,  unfortunately,  wherever  some  special  bit 
of  carving  in  an  Oriental  design  or  a  little  colored  decoration 
is  used— as  is  frequently  done  in  the  modern  composite 
styles  of  building — the  term  Byzantine  is  careles-^ily  applied, 
until  it  is  difficult  for  one  not  learned  in  architecture  to  dis- 
cover what  the  Byzantine  order  is,  or  where  it  belongs. 

We  have  spoken  of  its  influence  and  partial  use  in  Italy. 
Now  we  will  consider  it  in  its  home  and  its  purity.  Before 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  architecture  used  at  Rome  was 
employed  at  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  other  Eastern 
cities  which  were  under  Roman  rule  and  influence.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  Constantmc  and  the  death  of  Justinian, 
in  A.D.  565,  the  true  ancient  Byzantine  order  was  devel- 
oped. The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  was  the 
greatest  and  the  last  product  of  the  pure  old  Byzantine 
style. 

From  that  time  the  order  employed  may  be  called  the 
Neo- Byzantine.  This  was  a  decline  of  art  as  much  as  the 
history  of  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Empire  during  the  same 
period  (about  600  to  14S3)  was  the  history  of  the  decline 
end  extinction  of  a  power  that  had  once  been  as  great  among 
governments  as  St.  Sophia  (Fig.  94)  was  among  churches. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Byzantine  architecture  is  the 
use  of  the  dome,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  its 
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design.     A  grand  central  dome  rises  over  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  edifice,  and  just  aa  in  other  orders  courts  and 
colonnades  were  added  to  the  simpler  basilica  form  in  the 
ground    plan    of    the 
churches,    so    in    the 
Byzantine  order  lesser 
domes     and      cupolas 
were  added  above  un- 
til almost  any  number 
of  them  was  admissi- 
ble,   and     they    were 
placed  with    little  at- 
tention to  regularity  01 
symmetry  of  arrange- 
ment. 

As  domes  were  the 
chief  exterior  feature, 
so  the  profuse  orna- 
mentation was  most 
noticeable  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  walls  were 
richly  decorated  with 
variegated       marbles  ; 

the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  domes  and  niches  were  lined 
with  brilliant  mosaics  ;  the  columns,  friezes,  cornices,  door 
and  window-frames,  and  the  railings  to  galleries  were  of 
marbles,  and  entirely  covered  with  ornamental  designs 
(Tigs,  95  'i"*l  y'Ji- 

The  historian  Gibbon  describes  the  building  of  St. 
Sophia  and  its  decorations,  lie  tells  us  that  the  emperor 
went  daily,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  to  oversee  the  work.  The 
architect  was  named  Anthcmius  ;  he  employed  ten  thousand 
workmen,  and  they  were  all  paid  each  evening.  When  it 
was  completed  and  Justinian  was  present  at  its  consecra- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath  thought 
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vere  rich  in  color.  smS  ai>aKxoa&,  aad  many 
tbc  dutrch  vere  corercd  with  gold,  so  that  tbc  e&ct 
dazxUag. 

ThoK  objects  that  were  awct  sacrod  v^re  of  soSd 
and  sDvcT,  while  such  as  were  less  importaat  were 
covered  whh  gold-leal  la  the  sanctuary  thetc  was 
gcthcr  foft>'  thousand  pounds  of  salver  ;  the  vases  and 
kI*  used  about  the  altar  were  of  pure  gcdd  and 
with  gems.  Its  wbolc  cost  was  ahaost  beyond  bdtcL 
the  close  of  his  deKriptioa  Gibbon  says:  "  A  ma^i6c 
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temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of  taste  and  religion,  an 
the  enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  migh 
be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence  or  even  th 
workmanship  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the  artifice 
how  insignificant  is  the  labor,  if  it  be  compared  with  tli 
formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surfac 
of  the  temple  !" 

Of  course,  individual  taste  must  largely  influence  th 
opinion  regarding  the  beauty  of  any  work  of  art,  but  to  m 
St.  Sophia,  which  is  the  chief  example  of  Byzantine  arch 
tccture,  is  far  less  beautiful  and  less  grand  than  the  fine; 
Gothic  cathedrals.  Comparatively  little  attention  was  pai 
to  the  elegance  and  decoration  of  the  exterior  in  tli 
Eastern  edifices,  while  the  interiors,  in  spite  of  all  the 
riches,  have  a  flat  and  unrelieved  effect.  Probably  tli 
chief  reason  for  this  is  that  color  is  substituted  for  relicf- 
that  is  to  say,  in  Gothic  architecture  heavy  mouldings  an 
panellings,  tliough  of  the  same  color  as  the  walls  thou 
selves,  yet  produce  a  marvellous  effect  of  light  and  shadow 
and  even  lend  an  element  of  perspective  to  various  parts  i 
the  building.  In  the  place  of  these  mouldings  llat  bands  < 
color  are  oftLMi  used  in  the  Byzantine  order,  and  the  wlml 
result  is  much  weakened,  though  a  certain  gorgeousiie:^ 
comes  from  the  color.  Another  cause  of  disappointment  i 
St.  Sophia  is  the  absence  of  painted  glass.  At  the  sam 
time,  and  in  spite  of  these  defects,  St.  Sophia  is  grant.!  an 
beautiful — but  not  solemn  and  impressive  in  comparis" 
with  the  dim  cathedral  aisles  of  many  Gothic  churches  : 
other  parts  of  the  world.     (See  Fig.  97.) 

The  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  styles  came  at  last  t 
be  so  mingled  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  separat 
their  intluence,  but  the  Byzantine  had  much  more  origi 
nality,  and  left  a  far  wider  mark. 

Among  the  most  noted  examples  of  the  latter  styli; 
beside  St.  Sophia  and  St.  Mark's,  are  the  church   of  ^^t 
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Vitale  at  Ravenna,  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne  about  800A.D., 
and  the  church  of  the  Mother  of  God  at  Constantinople. 

SARACENIC   ARCHITECTURE. 

In  speaking  of  Saracenic  architecture  I  will  first  explain 
tliat  it  is  one  with  the  Moresco  or  Moorish  order  of  which 
I  spoke  in  connection  with  Spain.  The  only  difference  is 
tliat  the  earliest  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Spain  are  said 
to  have  come  from  ancient  Mauri  or  Mauritania  and  were 
called  Moors,  while  the  name  of  Saracvni,  which  means 
"the  Easterns,"  was  also  given  to  them.  Thus  the 
Mohammedan  architecture  in  Spain  is  called  both  Moresco, 
or  Moorish,  and  Saracenic.  Again,  it  is  also  called 
Arabian,  but  I  think  this  is  the  least  correct,  since  the 
Easterns  who  went  to  Spain  wore  not  so  universally  Arabian 
as  to  warrant  this  name.  When  we  speak  of  Moresco  or 
Moorish  architecture  we  speak  of  Spain  ;  but  the  term 
Saracenic  is  used  for  Mohammedan  architecture  in  all 
countries  where  it  is  found,  and  is  a  just  term,  for  they  are 
Eastern  or  Oriental  lands. 

In  absolute  fact,  Saracenic  architecture  is  that  of  the 
followers  of  "  the  I'rophet,"  as  Mohammed  is  called,  and 
would  be  more  suitably  named  if  it  were  called  Moham- 
medan architecture,  or  the  architecture  of  Islam. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca  A.D.  570,  but  it  was  not 
until  61  [  that  he  was  commissioned,  as  he  believed,  to  build 
up  a  new  faitli  and  a  new  church.  At  first  lus  followers 
rt-ere  so  few  and  so  mingled  with  other  sects  and  tribes  in 
:hcir  outward  life  that  they  had  no  distinctive  art.  It  was 
lot  until  A.D.  "iyC,  when  the  ruler  Ibn-Touloun  commenced 
lis  splendid  mosque  at  Cairo,  that  the  Mohammedans  could 
laim  any  architecture  as  their  own.  It  is  very  interesting 
0  know  that   there  were  pointed  arches  in  this  mosque, 
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probably  two  centuries,  at  least,  eariierthan  they  «'ere  used 
in  England,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  u'ete  first 
used  there  in  tlic  rebuilding  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  after 
it  was  burned  in  1174.  When,  however,  the  Saracenic 
order  was  fully  established  it  was  so  individual  and  so  differ- 
ent from  stl  other  architecture  that  there  is  no  mistaking  it 
for  that  of  any  other  religion  or  nation  than  that  of 
Mohammed  and  hi:>  followers. 


Fic.  98. — Musqi:^  or  Kaitbet, 
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Fig.  gg, — The  Call  in  Pkaver. 


The  picture  of  the  mosque  of  Kaitbcy  shows  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  elegant  mosques  of  the  East.  It  is  just 
outside  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  is  quite  modem,  having  been 
built  in  1463.  This  view  of  it  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  mosque  and  shows  the  minaret  or 
tower,  which  is  so  important  in  a  mosque,  to  good  advan- 
tage (Fig.  98). 

These  minarets  are  constantly  used  for  the  many  calls 
prayer  which  are  made  throughout  the  day  and  night. 
The  person  who  makes  these  calls  is  styled  "  the  Muezzin," 
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and  Is  usually  blind.  Several  times  during  the  day  he 
ascends  the  minaret  and  calls  out  in  a  loud  and  melodious 
tone,  "  God  is  most  great ;  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  Allah's  prophet !  Come  to 
prayer  !  Come  to  security  !  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  I" 
This  is  several  times  repeated  and  is  called  the  A(/an. 

The  form  of  words  used  for  the  night  varies  a  little, 
ending,  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah.  He  has  no  com- 
panion !  To  Him  belongs  dominion,  etc.;"  this  is  called 
the  Ula,  The  call  made  an  hour  before  day  is  the  lilieti, 
and  praises  the  perfection  of  God.  When  one  is  sleeping 
near  enough  to  a  minaret  to  hear  the  muezzin's  voice  it  is  a 
pleasant  sound  and  helps  one  to  realize  that  the  care  of 
God  is  ever  about  him  ;  the  clear,  Christian  bell  can  be 
heard  by  more  people,  and  this  was  originally  intended  as  a 
call  to  prayer.     {See  Fig,  99.) 

The  principal  liomcs  of  Saracenic  architecture  are  Syria, 
Egypt,  Mecca,  Barbar>',  Spain,  Sicily,  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
India.  There  are  many  very  interesting  mosques  ami 
minarets  that  might  be  mentioned  had  we  space,  but  I  can 
speak  only  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  Saracenic  edifice  in  the  world 
{Fig.  100),  and  shall  quote  a  part  of  the  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  by  De  Amicis  in  his  delightful  book  called 
"Spain  and  the  Spaniards." 

This  mosque  was  commenced  by  the  Caliph  Abd-er- 
Rahman  in  786,  and  was  completed  by  his  son  Heshflm, 
who  died  796.  The  great  Caliph  declared  that  he  would 
build  a  mosque  which  should  exceed  all  others  in  the  world 
and  be  the  Mecca  of  the  West.  De  Amicis,  after  describ- 
ing the  garden  which  surrounds  the  mosque,  enters,  and 
then  goes  on  as  follows  :  "  Imagine  a  forest,  fancy  yourself 
in  the  thickest  portion  of  it,  and  that  you  can  see  nothing 
but  the  trunks  of  trees.  So,  in  this  mosque,  on  whatever 
side  you  look,  the  eye  loses  itself  among  the  columns.      It 
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is  a  forest  of  marble  whose  confines  one  cannot  discover. 
You  follow  with  your  eye,  one  by  one,  the  very  long  row& 
of  columns  that  interlace  at  every  step  with  numberless 
other  rows,  and  you  reach  a  semi-obscure  background,  in 
which  other  columns  still  seem  to  be  gleaming.  There  arc 
nineteen  naves,  which  extend  In  every  direction,  traversed 
by  thirty-three  others,  supjiortcd  (among  them  all)  by  more 
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[than  nine  hundred  columns  of  porphyry,  jasper,  breccia, 

and  marbles  of  every  color.     Each  column  upholds  a  small 

pilaster,  and  between  them  runs  an  arch  (see  plate  above). 

Hand  a  second  one  extends  from   pilaster  to  pilaster,   the 

latter  placed  above   the  former,   and  both  of  them  in  the 

» shape  of  a  horseshoe  ;  so  that,  In  imagining  the  columns  to 
be  the  trunks  of  so  many  trees,  the  arches  represent  the 
branches,  and  the  similitude  of  the  mosque  to  a  forest  is 
complete.  .  .  .   How  much  variety  there  is  in  that  edifice 
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which  at  first  sight  seems  so  uniform  !  The  proportions  of 
the  columns,  the  designs  of  the  capitals,  the  forms  of  the 
-arches  change,  one  might  say,  at  every  step.  The  majority 
of  the  columns  are  old,  and  were  taken  from  the  Arabs  of 
Northern  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Roman  Africa,  and  some  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Janus,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  was  built  the  church  that  the  Arabs  destroyed  in 
order  to  erect  the  mosque.  Above  several  of  the  capitals 
one  can  still  see  traces  of  the  crosses  that  were  cut  on  them, 
which  the  Arabs  broke  with  their  chisels.  ...  I  stopped 
for  a  long  time  to  look  at  the  celling  and  walls  of  the  prin- 
cipal chapel,  the  only  part  of  the  mosque  that  is  quite  in- 
tact. It  is  a  dazzling  gleam  of  crystals  of  a  thousand  colors, 
a  network  of  arabesques,  which  puzzles  the  mind,  and  a 
complication  of  bas-reliefs,  gildings,  ornaments,  minutire  of 
design  and  coloring,  of  a  delicacy,  grace,  and  perfection 
sufficient  to  drive  the  most  patient  painter  distracted.  .  .  . 
You  might  turn  a  hundred  times  to  look  at  it,  and  it  would 
only  seem  to  you,  in  thinking  it  over,  a  mingling  of  blue, 
red,  green,  gilded  and  luminous  points,  or  a  very  intricate 
embroidery  changing  continually,  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
both  design  and  coloring.  Only  from  the  fiery  and  inde- 
fatigable imagination  of  the  Arabs  could  such  a  perfect 
miracle  of  art  emanate.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  mosque  of  to-day. 
But  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  ?  It 
was  not  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  open,  so  that  one  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  garden  from  every  part  of  it  ;  and 
from  the  garden  one  could  see  to  the  end  of  the  long  naves, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  fragrance  of  oranges  and  flowers. 
The  columns  which  now  number  less  than  a  thousand  were 
then  fourteen  hundred  ;  the  ceiling  was  of  cedar-wood  and 
larch,  sculptured  and  enamelled  in  the  finest  manner  ;  the 
walls  were  trimmed  with  marble  ;  the  light  of  eight  hundred 
lamps,  filled  with  perfumed  oil,  made  all  the  crystals  in  the 
mosaics  gleam,  and  produced  on  the  pavements,  arches,  and 
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-walls  a  marvellous  play  of  color  and  rcnecllon,  '  A  sea  of 
splendors.'  sang  a  poet,  '  filled  this  mysterious  recess  ;  the 
ambient  air  was  Impregnated  with  aromas  and  harmonies, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  faithful  wandered  and  lost  them- 
selves in  the  labyrinth  of  columns  which  gleamed  like  lances 
in  the  sun.'  " 

The  famous  palace  of  the  Alhambra  is  so  well  known 
that  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  one 
picture  and  one  bit  of  description  of  it  from  the  same 
author,  Dc  Amicis. 

The  Alhambra  was  built  about  four  centuries  ago,  and 
"the  wall  which  inclosed  it  was  four  thousand  feet  long  by 
twenty-two  hundred  feet  wide.  Within  this  there  were 
gardens,  fountains,  kiosks,  and  many  beautiful,  fanciful 
structures,  all  of  which  doubtless  cost  as  much  as  the  more 
necessary*  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  roofs  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  palace  were  supported  by  forty-three  hundred 
columns  of  precious  marbles  ;  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  of  these  were  presented  to  Abd-er-Rahman  (for  he  was 
also  the  founder  of  the  Alhambra)  by  sovereigns  of  other 
countries,  or  else  brought  by  him  from  distant  shores  for 
the  decoration  of  this  splendid,  fairy-like  place.  All  the 
pavements  were  of  beautiful  marbles  ;  the  walls,  too,  were 
of  the  same  material,  with  friezes  arranged  111  splendid 
colors  ;  the  ceilings  were  of  deep  blue  color,  with  figures  in 
gilding  and  interlacing  designs  running  over  all.  In  truth, 
nothing  that  could  be  imagined  or  wealth  buy  to  make  this 
palace  beautiful  was  left  out ;  and  yet  we  arc  told  that  the 
palace  of  Zahra  which  was  destroyed  was  still  finer.  All 
this  leads  one  to  almost  believe  that  the  "  Arabian  Nights" 
are  no  fanciful  tales,  but  quite  as  true  a^  many  more  serious 
sounding  stories. 

The  Court  of  the  Lions  is  called  "  the  gem  of  Arabian 
art  in  Spain,"  and  of  this  our  author  says :  "  It  is  a  forest 
-of  columns,  a  mingling  of  arches  and  embroideries,  an  in* 
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definable  elegance,  an  indescribable  delicacy,  a  prodigious 
richness,  a  something  light,  transparent,  and  undulating 
like  a  great  pavilion  of  lace  ;  with  almost  the  appearance  of 
a  building  which  must  dissolve  at  a  breath  ;  a  variety  of 
lights,  views,  mysterious  darkness,  a  confusion,  a  capricious 
disorder  of  little  things,  the  majesty  of  a  palace,  the  gayety 
of  a  kiosk,  an  amorous  grace,  an  extravagance,  a  delirium, 
the  fancy  of  an  imaginative  child,  the  dream  of  an  angel,  a 
madness,  a  nameless  something — such  is  the  first  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Court  of  the  Lions  !"     (Fig.  loi.) 

This  court  is  not  large  ;  the  ceiling  is  high,  and  a  light 
portico  runs  round  it  upheld  by  white  marble  columns  in 
clusters  of  two,  three,  or  more,  so  arranged  as  to  resemble 
trees  coming  up  from  the  ground.  Above  the  columns  the 
designs  almost  resemble  curtains,  and  there  are  little  grace- 
ful suggestions  like  ribbons  and  waving  flowers.  "  From 
the  middle  of  the  shortest  sides  advance  two  groups  of 
columns,  which  form  two  species  of  square  temples  of  nine 
arches  each  (see  cut)  surmounted  by  as  many  colored 
cupolas.  The  walls  of  these  little  temples  and  the  exterior 
of  the  portico  are  a  real  lace-work  of  stucco,  embroideries, 
and  hems,  cut  and  pierced  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
as  transparent  as  net-work,  changing  in  design  at  every 
step.  Sometimes  they  end  in  points,  in  crimps,  in  festoons, 
sometimes  in  ribbons  waving  round  the  arches,  in  kinds  ot 
stalactites,  fringes,  trinkets,  and  bows  which  seem  to  move 
and  mingle  with  each  other  at  the  slightest  breath  of  air. 
Large  Arabic  inscriptions  run  along  the  four  walls,  over  the 
arches,  around  the  capitals,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  little 
temples.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  rises  a  great  marble 
basin,  upheld  by  twelve  lions  (see  cut),  and  surrounded  by 
a  little  paved  canal.  .  .  .  At  every  step  one  takes  in  the 
court  that  forest  of  columns  seems  to  move  and  change 
place,  to  form  again  in  another  way  ;  behind  one  column, 
which  seems  alone,  two.  three,  or  a  row  will  spring  out  ; 
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others  separate,  unite,  and  separate  a^ain.  .  .  .  We  re- 
mained for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  court,  and  it  passed 
like  a  flash  ;  I,  too,  did  what  almost  all  people  do,  be  they 
Spanish  or  strangers,  men  or  women,  poets  or  not.  I  ran 
my  hand  along  the  walls,  touched  all  the  little  columns, 
and  passed  my  two  hands  around  them,  one  by  one,  as 
around  the  waist  of  a  child  ;  I. hid  among  them,  counted 
them,  looked  at  them  on  a  hundred  sides,  crossed  the  court 
in  a  hundred  ways,  tried  if  it  were  true  that  in  saying  a 
word,  sotto  voce,  into  the  mouth  of  one  lion,  one  could  hear 
it  distinctly  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  others  ;  I  looked  on 
the  marbles  for  the  spots  of  blood  of  poetic  legends,  and 
wearied  both  brain  and  eye  over  the  arabesques.  ...  In 
all  my  life  I  have  never  thought,  nor  said,  nor  shall  1  say, 
so  many  foolish,  stupid,  pretty,  senseless  things  as  I  said  and 
thought  in  that  hour." 

The  study  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  India  is  very  interesting,  but  our  space  warns  us  that 
we  must  hasten  to  leave  this  dreamy,  fairy-like  part  of  our 
subject  and  come  down  to  later  times  and  more  realistic 
matters. 


CHAPTER  in. 


MOO£RX  ARCHITECTURE. 


1400  A.D.  TO  THE  PRESENT  TISfE. 


ALL  Architecture  since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  i& 
called  Modem  Architecture ;  this  term,  therefore, 
embraces  all  edifices  erected  during  nearly  four  centuries. 

When  I  first  spoke  of  Architecture  I  said  that  it  was  a 
constructive  art,  and  not  imitative  like  Fainting  and  Sculpt- 
ure. In  its  earlier  history  this  was  true,  but  the  time  came 
when  it  also  became  an  imitative  art  and  liad  no  true  or 
original  style.  The  Gothic  order  was  the  last  distinct  order 
which  arose,  and  since  its  decline,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance,  all  architecture  has  been  an  imitation  because 
it  is  a  reproduction  of  what  existed  before  ;  at  times  some 
one  of  the  older  orders  has  been  in  favor  and  closely  imi- 
tated, and  again,  parts  of  several  orders  are  combined  in 
one  edifice.  Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  has  been 
true,  almost  without  exception,  that  every  building  of  any 
importance  has  been  copied  from  something  belonging  to  a 
country  and  a  people  foreign  to  the  land  in  which  it  was 
erected. 

When  the  revival  of  Classic  Literature  began,  Rome  was 
the  first  to  feel  its  influence.  It  was  \vclcomed  there  with 
open  arms,  just  as  we  might  receive  the  early  history  and 
literature  of  our  country  if  it  had  all  been  lost  and  was 
found  again  ;  for  tliis  was  precisely  what  it  meant  to  the 
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Romans,  when,  after  the  Dark  Ages,  the  works  of  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  Caesar  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  read  of 
the  history,  art,  and  literature  of  their  past.  They  were 
enthusiastic,  and  their  feeling  soon  spread  over  all  Italy. 

France  was  the  next  to  adopt  the  newly-revived  ideas, 
for  that  country  looked  to  Rome  as  the  source  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  a  model  in  all  things.  Spain  was  then  in  an  un- 
settled state,  and  welcomed  the  revival  of  classic  art  as 
heartily  as  it  had  already  embraced  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  Germany  the  love  of  the  classics  was  enthusiastic,  but 
that  nation  was  more  taken  up  with  literature  and  slower  in 
adopting  the  revival  of  the  arts  than  were  the  more  southern 
peoples,  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  a 
barren  period  in  the  history  of  German  architecture. 

In  England,  too,  the  Renaissance  made  slow  progress. 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  that  any  influence 
was  felt  in  Great  Britain  from  the  revival  of  classic  taste 
which  was  so  well  established  on  the  Continent. 

As  it  is  true  that  no  new  order  of  Architecture  has  arisen 
since  the  time  of  those  of  which  I  have  already  told  you,  1 
shall  try  to  make  you  understand  something  of  Modern 
Architecture  b)- speaking  of  certain  important  edifices  in  one 
country'  and  another,  with  no  attempt  at  any  more  detailed 
explanation  of  iti 

ITALY. 

\Vc  cannot  say  that  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  originated 
in  one  city  or  another,  because  the  movement  in  the  revival 
of  art  was  so  general  throughout  Italy  ;  but  Florence  has  a 
strong  claim  to  our  first  consideration  from  the  fact  that 
Filippo  Brunelleschi  was  a  Florentine  and  did  his  greatest 
work  in  his  native  city,  and  on  account  of  it  has  been  called 
"  the  father  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance."  He  was  boni 
in  1377,  and  from  his  early  boyhood  was  inclined  to  be  an 
architect.     The  cathedral  of  Florence  (Fig.  102),  which  is 
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also  called  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiorc,  had  been 
built  long  before,  but  had  never  been  finished  by  a  roof  or 
dome. 

Brunelleschi  was  possessed  with  but  one  desire,  which 
was  to  complete  this  cathedral.  He  went  to  Rome  and 
diligently  studied  the  remains  of  classic  art  which  he  found 
there,  and  especially  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  Return- 
ing to  Florence  he  took  measures  to  bring  his  plans  before 
the  superintendents  of  the  cathedral  works  ;  he  was 
ridiculed  and  discouraged  on  every  hand,  but  he  never  gave 
up  his  hopes  nor  lessened  his  study  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  dome  could  be  built.  Thus  many  weary  years 
passed  by  ;  Brunelleschi  made  drawings  in  secret,  and  from 
these  he  constructed  models  in  order  to  convince  himself  of 
what  he  could  do. 

At  last  those  who  had  authority  in  the  matter  were 
ready  to  act,  and  a  convention  was  called,  before  which  the 
architects  of  different  nations  appeared  and  were  requested 
to  cxpkiiii  their  theories  of  what  could  be  done  to  cover  the 
cathedral.  Many  artists  were  assembled  and  various  plans 
were  shown,  but  after  all  had  been  examined  the  work  was 
given  to  Hruncllcschi,  and  he  was  happy  in  finding  that  the 
}'ears  he  had  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dome  had  not 
been  spent  in  vain. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Brunelleschi  refused  to 
show  his  models,  and  when  the  other  architects  blamed  hini 
for  this  he  asked  that  some  eggs  should  be  brought,  and 
proposed  tliat  he  who  could  make  an  e^  stand  upright  on 
a  smooth  piece  of  marble  should  be  the  builder  of  the 
dome.  The  others  tried  to  do  this  and  failed  ;  at  last 
Brunelleschi  brought  his  egg  down  on  the  marble  with  a 
sharp  tap  and  left  it  standing  erect.  Then  all  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  wc  could  have  done  that  if  we  had  known  that  was 
the  way,"  to  which  Brunelleschi  replied,  "So  you  couhi 
have  built  a  dome  if  I  had  shown  you  my  models." 
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This  Story  is  often  told  of  Columbus,  but  as  Brunelleschi 
was  much  older  than  Columbus,  and  the  fact  is  related  by- 
Florentine  writers  of  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  Columbus 
had  heard  of  it  from  the  geographer  Toscanelli,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Brunelleschi  and  a  friend  of  Columbus 
also.  In  building  the  dome,  Brunelleschi  encountered  great 
difficulties,  but  he  lived  to  be  assured  of  his  success,  for  at 
his  death,  in  1444,  it  lacked  but  little  of  completion,  and  all 
the  parts  essential  to  its  perfection  and  durability  were 
finished. 

This  is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world,  for  though  the 
cross  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  is  farther  from  the  ground 
than  that  of  Florence,  the  dome  itself  above  the  church  is 
not  as  large  as  the  dome  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore. 

This  work  made  Brunelleschi's  greatest  fame,  but  he 
was  the  architect  of  many  other  fine  churches  and  of  secular 
buildings  also  ;  among  the  last  the  Pitti  Palace,  in  which  is 
the  famous  Pitti  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
When  you  go  to  Florence  you  will  see  a  statue  of  Filippo 
Brunelleschi,  wiiich  is  very  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  represented  and  the  position  in  which  it 
is  placed.  It  is  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza  of  the  cathedral  ; 
he  is  calmly  sitting  there  with  a  plan  of  the  church  spread 
before  him  on  his  lap,  while  he  lifts  his  head  to  look  at  the 
great  dome  as  it  stands  out  against  the  sky,  the  realization 
of  all  his  thought  and  labor  during  so  many  years. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  is  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  Christian  temples,  was  begun 
about  1450,  and  was  not  brought  into  its  present  form  until 
about  1661,  or  more  than  two  centuries  later  (Fig.  103). 

The  history  of  its  building  is  largely  a  story  of  conten- 
tions and  troubles  between  popes,  architects,  and  artists  of 
different  kinds.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  as  much  the  work 
of  Michael  Angelo  as  of  any  one  man,  but  several  other 
architects  left  their  imprint  upon  it,  both  before  and  after 
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his  time  ;  and  all  who  aided  in  its  construction  were  emi- 
nent men,  in  their  way.  Michael  Angelo  was  in  his  seventy- 
second  year  when  he  took  up  the  task  of  completing  St. 
Peter's.  Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Peruzzi  had  preceded 
him  as  architects  of  the  church  ;  Michael  Angelo  designed 
the  dome,  and  when  he  was  ninety  it  was  nearly  finished  ; 
the  models  for  its  completion  which  he  made  were  not 
followed  after  his  death  ;  his  plan  would  have  made  the 
church  more  harmonious  with  the  dome,  in  size,  than  it 
now  is.  Money  was  sent  in  large  sums,  from  all  Europe, 
to  carry  on  this  work  ;  the  finest  materials  were  used  in 
building  it,  and  the  most  gifted  artists  were  employed  in  its 
decoration  ;  it  is  now  the  vast  home  of  multitudes  of  treas- 
ures. "I  have  hung  the  Pantheon  in  the  air!"  Michael 
Angelo  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  while  looking  at  the 
splendid  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  no  dome  in  the  world 
has  a  more  imposing  effect,  although  its  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  injured  by  the  change  of  the  plan 
from  that  of  a  Greek  cross  which  was  made  after  his  death.* 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  critics  of  architecture  are  never 
weary  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of  St.  Peter's  ;  but  to 
those  who  cannot  apply  to  it  the  test  of  strictly  scientific 
rules,  its  interior  is  sublime  in  its  effect,  and  has  few  rivals 
— perhaps  but  one — in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  great 
Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnak,  of  which  we  spoke  when  writing 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  But  even  here  the  difference  is 
almost  too  great  to  admit  of  comparison  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
two  is  so  unlike — St.  Peter's  is  complete  and  Karnak  is  a 
ruin — so,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  interior  of 
St.  Peter's  is  superior  to  all  other  edifices  of  which  we 
know  (Fig.  104). 

*  The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome  of  Su  Peter's  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet  ;  that  of  St.  Sophia,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  that  of 
Sia.  Maria  del  Fiore,  a'  Florence,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feci,  six 
inches. 
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From  the  time  of  the  bcjjinning  of  the  Renaissance, 
about  1420,  to  about  1630,  the  architecture  of  Venice  was 
^oing  through  a  change,  and  finally  icachcO  such  perfection 
that  during  the  next  half  century  the  most  magnificent 
style  of  architecture  prevailed  which  has  ever  been  known 
there.  Wc  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  effect  was  the 
grandest,  for,  while  it  is  true  that  the  ctlificcn  of  that  time 
are  stately  and  striking  in  their  appearance,  it  is  cqyally 
true  that  their  form  and  ornamentation  are  not  as  much  in 
keeping  with  their  use  as  they  had  been  in  older  cdi5ce3. 
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Sansovino,  who  lived  from  1479  to  1570,  was  an  impor- 
tant architect  and  had  great  influence  upon  modern  Venetian 
architecture.  His  masterpiece  was  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark,  of  which  the  preceding  cut  gives  one  end  (Fig.  105). 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  and  is  made  more  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  stands  directly  opposite  to  the 
Doge's  Palace,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  interest  which 
centres  about  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

The  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  is  called  by  John  Ruskin, 
the  great  English  critic,  "  the  central  edifice  of  the  world." 
It  is  divided  into  three  stories,  of  which  the  uppermost 
occupies  rather  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  building. 
The  two  lower  stories  are  arcades  of  low,  pointed  arches, 
supported  on  pillars,  the  one  beneath  being  bolder  and 
heavier  in  character  than  the  second.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  greatly  varied,  no  two  in  the  upper  arcade 
being  exactly  alike.  Above  the  arches  of  the  middle  story 
was  a  row  of  open-work  spaces;  of  the  form  called  quatre- 
foil  ;  while  the  third  story  is  faced  with  alternating  blocks 
of  rose-colored  and  white  marble,  and  is  pierced  with  a  few 
large  pointed  windows.  The  whole  front,  or  facade,  is 
crowned  by  an  open  parapet  made  up  of  blocks  of  stone 
carved  into  lily-like  forms  alternating  with  lance-shaped 
leaves.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of  great  richness  and 
beauty,  especially  since  time  has  mellowed  its  color, 
and  softened  without  destroying  the  whiteness  of  its 
marbles  (Fig.  106). 

During  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  there  were  churches, 
palaces,  museums,  hospitals,  and  other  large  buildings 
erected  in  all  the  important  cities  of  Italy.  There  are  but 
few  of  these  which  have  such  special  features  as  entitle 
them  to  be  selected  for  description  here.  The  reason  for 
this  has  been  given  already — viz.  :  there  was  nothing  new 
in  them  ;  they  were  all  repetitions  of  what  has  been  de- 
scribed in  one  form  or  another.     Perhaps  the  next  cut  gives 
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as  good  an  example  of  secular  architecture  in  this  age  as 
any  that  could  be  selected  (Fig.  107). 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  its 
class  in  any  age.  It  was  commenced  by  Francesco  Sforza 
and  his  wife,  Bianca,  in  I4$6,  They  died  long  before  its 
completion,  and  one  part  and  another  liave  been  changed 
from  time  to  time,  but  its  great  court,  which  was  designe<l 
by  Rramante,  .still  remains,  the  Bncst  thing  of  its  kind  in  all 
Italy. 

I  shall  now  leave  Italy  with  saying  that  the  early  days 
of  the  Renaissance  were  the  best  days  of  Italian  Architect- 
ure, and,  indeed,  of  Italian  Art.  The  pericxl  made  sacred 
by  the  genius  and  works  of  Michael  Angclo,  IVamantc, 
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Sangallo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael  was  a  golden 
era,  and  still  sheds  its  lustre  over  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
These  artists  followed  the  highest  ideal  of  Art,  and  their  errors 
were  superior  to  the  so-called  successes  of  less  gifted  men. 

The  Italian  Art  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  individual 
and  grand  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  became  formal  and 
elegant ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  bizarre,  over- 
ornamented,  and  uncertain  in  its  aim  and  execution  ;  since 
then  it  has  been  comparatively  unimportant,  and  its  archi- 
tecture scarcely  merits  censure,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
praised. 

SPAIN. 

From  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Granada,  in  1492  to  1558, 
Spain  was  the  leading  nation  of  Europe.  The  whole 
country  had  been  united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
their  reign  was  a  glorious  period  for  their  country.  The 
importance  of  the  nation  was  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  so  many  great  men  were  in  her  coun- 
cils that  her  eminence  was  sure,  and  almost  undisputed. 
Thus  it  followed  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Architecture  of  Spain  gave  expression  to  the 
spirit  by  which  the  nation  was  then  animated. 

This  did  not  long  continue,  however,  for  the  iron,  prac- 
tical rule  of  Philip  II.  crushed  out  enthusiasm  and  was  fatal 
to  artistic  inspiration.  This  sovereign  desired  only  to  ex- 
tend his  kingdom  ;  the  priests,  who  acquired  almost  limit- 
less power  under  his  reign,  aimed  only  to  strengthen  their 
authority,  while  the  people  were  wildly  pursuing  riches  in 
the  New  World  which  opened  up  to  them  a  vast  and  attrac- 
tive field.  Thus  no  place  or  time  was  left  to  the  cultivation 
of  Art,  and  the  only  noteworthy  period  of  Spanish  Archi- 
tecture since  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  sixty 
years  which  we  have  mentioned. 
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The  Modern  Architecture  of  Spain  has  been  divided  into 
three  eras,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  own 
style.  The  first  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renais- 
sance down  to  that  of  the  abdication  of  the  great  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1555  ;  the  manner  of  this  period  is  called 
Platerisco,  or  the  silversmith's  style,  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  fine,  filigree  ornament  which  was  used.  The 
second  period  is  from  the  above  date  to  about  1650,  and  its 
art  is  called  the  Grseco-Roman  style  because  it  is  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  Classic  Art  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ronnans. 
The  third  period  comes  from  1650  to  about  a  century  later, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  its  manner  the  Churrigueresque, 
which  difficult  name  they  take  from  that  of  Josef  de  Chur- 
riguera,  the  architect  who  invented  this  style.  Since  1750 
we  may  almost  say  that  no  such  thing  as  Spanish  Architect- 
ure has  existed. 

The  cathedrals  of  Granada,  Jaen,  and  Valladolid,  and 
the  churches  of  Malaga  and  Segovia,  with  many  other 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  are  among  the  chief  monuments  of 
Spanish  Renaissance  Architecture,  but  we  shall  pass  on  to 
a  little  later  period  and  speak  of  but  one  great  achievement, 
the  famous  Escurlal,  which  is  of  much  historic  interest. 

This  combination  of  basilica,  palace,  monastery,  and 
college  was  begun  in  1563  by  Philip  II.,  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  which  he  made  to  St.  Lawrence  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1557  under  the  walls 
of  the  French  town  of  St.  Quentin,  by  tlie  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  latter  were  completely  victorious. 

This  cut  gives  an  idea  of  how  grand  and  impressive  this 
collection  of  walls,  towers,  courts,  and  edifices  must  be,  all 
crowned  with  the  dome  of  the  basilica.  It  is  almost  like  a 
city  by  itself,  and  all  who  visit  it  agree  that  It  is  a  gloomy 
and  depressing  place  in  spite  of  its  grandeur  (Fig.  108). 

The  front  has  three  imposing  entrances,  with  towers  at 
the   corner   angles.     Within    the   inclosure   arc   a  college, 
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monastery,  palace  wilh  state  apartments,  the  church , 
numerous  courts,  gardens,  and  fountains.  The  front  is 
injured  by  the  j;rcat  number  of  small  windows,  which  divide 
it  into  such  numberless  sections  as  to  become  very  tiresome 
to  the  eye,  while  they  take  away  the  noble  elegance  of 
larger  sfraccs  and  the  air  of  repose  which  such  spaces  give. 
The  angle  towers  arc  not  as  rich  in  effect  as  they  should  be, 
and  the  side  walls  have  been  compared  to  those  of  a  Man- 
chester cotton-mill ;  thus  the  exterior,  which  is  effectlvr 
from  its  size  and  general  air.  lias  not  the  beauty  of  detail 
which  satisBes  a  close  observer. 
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The  effect  of  the  interior,  as  one  goes  in  by  the  central 
entrance,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  court  leads  directly 
to  the  square  before  the  church  ;  as  one  passes  to  it  he  has 
the  college  on  one  side,  the  monastery  on  the  other,  farther 
on  the  palace,  with  the  whole  culminating  in  the  grand 
state  apartments  and  the  basilica.  The  various  courts  are 
striking  in  their  arrangement,  and  the  church  with  its  dome 
and  towers  gives  a  supreme  glory  to  the  whole.  Gardens, 
fountains,  and  many  other  fine  objects  add  their  effect  to 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  but  all  are  insignifi- 
cant beside  the  basilica,  which  merits  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  churches  of  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  the 
Escurial  is  a  marvellous  place,  and  is  often  called  "  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world."  The  richest  marbles,  splen- 
did pictures,  and  many  magnificent  objects  help  to  make  it 
one  of  the  grandest  works  of  modern  architecture. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  is  one  of  the  gloomiest  places 
visited  by  travellers,  and  I  shall  quote  a  few  lines  from  Dc 
Amicis  to  show  the  depressing  effect  which  it  has  upon 
those  who  go  there. 

"  The  first  feeling  is  that  of  sadness  ;  the  whole  building 
is  of  dirt-colored  stone,  and  striped  with  white  between  the 
stones  ;  the  roofs  are  covered  with  strips  of  lead.  It  looks 
like  an  edifice  built  of  earth.  The  walls  are  very  high  and 
bare,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  loopholes.  One  would 
call  it  a  prison  rather  than  a  convent.  .  .  .  The  locality, 
the  forms,  the  colors,  everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  by  him  who  founded  the  edifice  with  the  inten- 
tion of  offering  to  the  eyes  of  men  a  sad  and  solemn  spec- 
tacle. Before  entering  you  have  lost  all  your  gayety  ;  you 
no  longer  smile,  but  think.  You  stop  at  the  doors  of  the 
Escurial  with  a  sort  of  trepidation,  as  at  the  gates  of  a 
deserted  city  ;  it  seems  to  you  that,  if  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition  reigned  in  some  corner  of  the  world,  they  ought 
to  reign  among  those  walls.     You  would  say  that  therein 
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one  might  still  see  the  last  traces  of  Jt  and  hear  its  last 
echo.  .  .  .  The  royal  palace  is  superb,  and  it  is  better  to 
see  it  before  entering  the  convent  and  church,  in  order  not 
to  confuse  the  separate  impressions  produced  by  each. 
This  palace  occupies  the  northeast  corner  of  the  edifice. 
Several  rooms  are  full  of  pictures,  others  are  covered  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  tapestries,  representing  bull-fights, 
public  balls,  games,  fetes,  and  Spanish  costumes,  designed 
by  Goya  ;  others  are  regally  furnished  and  adorned  ;  the 
floor,  the  doors,  and  the  windows  are  covered  with  marvel- 
lous inlaid  work  and  stupendous  gilding.  But  among  all 
the  rooms  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  Philip  II.  ;  it  is 
rather  a  cell  than  a  room,  is  bare  and  squalid,  with  an  alcove 
which  answers  to  the  royal  oratory  of  the  church,  so  that, 
from  the  bed,  by  keeping  the  doors  open,  one  can  see  the 
priest  who  is  saying  mass.  Philip  II.  slept  in  that  cell,  had 
his  last  illness  there,  and  there  he  died.  One  still  sees 
some  chairs  used  by  him,  two  little  stools  upon  which  he 
rested  the  leg  tormented  with  gout,  and  a  writing-desk. 
The  walls  are  white,  the  ceiling  flat  and  without  any  orna- 
ment, and  the  floor  of  brick.  ...  In  the  court-yard  of  the 
■kings  you  can  form  a  first  idea  of  the  immense  frame-work 
of  the  edifice.  The  court  is  inclosed  by  walls  ;  on  the  side 
opposite  the  doors  is  the  facade  of  the  church.  On  a 
spacious  flight  of  steps  there  are  six  enormous  Doric  col- 
umns, each  of  which  upholds  a  large  pedestal,  and  every 
pedestal  a  statue.  There  are  six  colossal  statues,  by  Bat- 
tiste  Monegro,  representing  Jehoshaphat,  EzekJel,  David. 
Solomon,  Joshua,  and  Manasseh.  The  court-yard  is  paved, 
scattered  with  bunches  of  damp  turf.  The  walls  look  like 
rocks  cut  in  points ;  everything  is  rigid,  massive,  and 
heavy,  and  presents  the  fantastic  appearance  of  a  Titanic 
edifice,  hewn  out  of  solid  stone,  and  ready  to  defy  the 
shocks  of  earth  and  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  There  one 
begins  to  understand  what  the  Escurial  really  is. 
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"One  ascends  the  steps  and  enters  the  church.  The 
interior  is  sad  and  bare.  .  .  .  Beside  the  high  altar,  sculpt- 
ured and  gilded  in  the  Spanish  style,  in  the  inter-columns 
of  the  two  royal  oratories,  one  sees  two  groups  of  bronze 
statues  kneeling,  with  their  hands  clasped  toward  the  altar. 
On  the  right  Charles  V.  and  the  Empress  Isabella,  and 
several  princesses;  on  the  left,  Philip  II.  with  his  wives. 
...  In  a  corner,  near  a  secret  door,  is  the  chair  which 
Philip  11.  occupied.  He  received  through  that  door  letters 
and  important  messages,  without  being  seen  by  the  priests 
who  were  chanting  in  the  choir.  This  church,  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  entire  building,  seems  very  small,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  and  although  it 
appears  so  free  from  ornamentation,  contains  immense 
treasures  of  marble,  gold,  relics,  and  pictures,  which  the 
darkness  in  part  conceals,  and  from  which  the  sad  appear- 
ance of  the  edifice  distracts  one's  attention.  .  .  .  But  every 
feeling  sinks  into  that  of  sadness.  The  color  of  tlie  stone, 
the  gloomy  light,  and  the  profound  silence  which  surrounds 
you,  recall  your  mind  incessantly  to  the  vastitude,  unknown 
recesses,  and  solitude  of  the  building,  and  leave  no  room 
for  the  pleasure  of  admiration.  The  aspect  of  the  church 
awakens  in  you  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  inquietude.  You 
would  divine,  were  you  riot  otherwise  aware  of  it,  that 
those  walls  are  surrounded,  for  a  great  distance,  by  nothing 
but  granite,  darkness,  and  silence  ;  without  seeing  the 
enormous  edifice,  you  feci  it  ;  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  uninhabited  city  ;  you  would  fain  quicken  your 
pace  in  order  to  see  it  rapidly,  to  free  yourself  from  the 
weight  of  that  mystery,  and  to  seek,  if  they  exist  anywhere, 
bright  light,  noise,  and  life.  .  .  .  One  goes  to  the  convent, 
and  here  human  imagination  loses  itself  ;  .  .  .  you  pass 
through  a  long  subterranean  corridor,  so  narrow  that  you 
can  touch  the  walls  with  your  elbows,  low  enough  almost  to 
hit  the  ceiling  with  your  head,  and  as  damp  as  a  submarine 
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^otto  ;  you  reach  the  end,  turn,  and  you  are  in  another 
corridor.  You  go  on,  come  to  doors,  look,  and  other  cor- 
ridors stretch  away  before  you  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
At  the  end  of  some  you  see  a  ray  of  Hght,  at  the  end  of 
others  an  open  door,  through  which  you  catch  a  gHmpse  of 
a  suite  of  rooms.  .  .  .  You  look  through  a  door  and  start 
back  alarmed  ;  at  the  end  of  that  long  corridor,  into  which 
you  have  glanced,  you  have  seen  a  man  as  motionless  as  a 
spectre,  who  was  looking  at  you.  You  proceed,  and 
emerge  on  a  narrow  court,  inclosed  by  high  walls,  which  is 
gloomy,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  illumined  by  a  faint 
light  which  seems  to  fall  from  an  unknown  sun,  like  the 
court  of  the  witches  described  to  us  when  we  were  children. 
.  .  .  You  pass  through  other  corridors,  staircases,  suites  of 
empty  rooms,  and  narrow  courts,  and  everywhere  there  is 
granite,  a  pale  Hght,  and  the  silence  of  a  tomb.  For  a 
short  time  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  retrace  your 
steps  ;  then  your  memory  becomes  confused,  and  you 
remember  nothing  more  ;  you  seem  to  have  walked  ten 
miles,  to  have  been  in  that  labyrinth  for  a  month,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.  You  come  to  a  court  and  say, 
'  I  have  seen  it  already  !  '  but  you  are  mistaken  ;  it  is 
another.  .  .  .  You  seem  to  be  dreaming  ;  catch  glimpses 
of  long  frescoed  walls  ornamented  with  pictures,  crucifixes, 
and  inscriptions  ;  you  see  and  forget ;  and  ask  yourself, 
'  Where  am  I  ?  '  .  .  .  On  you  go  from  corridor  to  corridor, 
court  to  court ;  you  look  ahead  with  suspicion  ;  almost 
expect  to  see  suddenly,  at  the  turning  of  a  corner,  a  row  of 
skeleton  monks,  with  their  hoods  drawn  over  their  eyes  and 
their  arms  folded  ;  you  think  of  Philip  II.,  and  seem  to 
hear  his  retreating  step  through  dark  hallways  ;  you  re- 
member all  that  you  have  read  of  him,  of  his  treasures,  the 
Inquisition,  and  all  becomes  clear  to  your  mind's  eye  ;  you 
understand  everything  for  the  first  time  ;  the  Escurial  is 
Philip  II.,  he  is  still  there,  alive  and  frightful,  and  with 
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him  the  image  of  his  terrible  God.  .  .  .  The  Escurial  sur- 
rounds, holds,  and  overwhelms  you  ;  the  cold  of  its  stones 
penetrates  to  your  marrow  ;  the  sadness  of  its  sepulchral 
labyrinths  invades  your  soul ;  if  you  are  with  a  friend  you 
say,  '  Let  us  leave  ;  '  if  you  were  alone  you  would  take  to 
flight.  At  last  you  mount  a  staircase,  enter  a  room,  go  to 
the  window,  and  salute  with  a  burst  of  gratitude  the  moun- 
tains, sun,  freedom,  and  the  great  and  beneficent  God  who 
loves  and  pardons.  What  a  long  breath  one  draws  at  that 
window  I 

"  An  illustrious  traveller  said  that  after  having  passed  a 
day  in  the  convent  of  the  Escurial,  one  ought  to  feel  happy 
throughout  one's  life,  in  simply  thinking  that  one  might 
still  be  among  those  walls,  but  is  no  longer  there.  This  is 
almost  true.  Even  at  the  present  day,  after  so  great  a  lapse 
of  time,  on  rainy  days,  when  I  am  sad,  I  think  of  the 
Escurial,  then  look  at  the  walls  of  my  room,  and  rejoice  !" 

During  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  many  palaces 
erected  in  .Spain,  but  notliing  can  be  added  to  the  impres- 
sions you  will  get  from  the  descriptions  we  have  quoted  of 
the  cheerful,  gay  Alhambra,  and  the  gloomy,  sad  Escurial. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Spain  is  unattractive. 
There  are  no  fine  cliAtcaitx,  as  in  France,  or  elegant  parks, 
as  in  England.  Ford  compares  the  front  of  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  to  "  ten  Baker-street  houses  put 
together,"  and  this  is  true  of  many  so-called  palaces.  This 
state  of  modern  Spanish  architecture  is  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Fergusson,  tlie  learned 
writer  on  architecture  : 

"  On  tlie  whole,  perhaps,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  Spaniards  are  among  the  least  artistic 
people  in  Europe.  Great  things  have  been  done  in  their 
country  by  foreigners,  and  they  themselves  have  done 
creditable  things  in  periods  of  great  excitement,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  foreign  example  ;  but  in  themselves  they 
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seem  to  have  no  innate  love  of  Art,  no  real  appreciation  for 
its  beauties,  and,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  care  little 
for  the  expression  of  beauty  in  any  of  the  forms  in  which 
Art  has  learned  to  embody  itself.  In  Painting  they  have 
done  some  things  that  are  worthy  of  praise  ;  in  Sculpture 
they  have  done  very  little  ;  and  in  Architectural  Art  they 
certainly  have  not  achieved  success.  Notwithstanding  that 
they  have  a  climate  inviting  to  architectural  display  in  every 
form  ;  though  they  have  the  best  of  materials  in  infinite 
abundance  ;  though  they  had  wealth  and  learning,  and  were 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  what  had  been  done  in  their 
own  country,  and  was  doing  by  other  nations — in  spite  of 
all  this,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  effected 
either  in  Italy  or  France,  and  now  seem  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  excellencies  of  Architectural 
Art,  or  of  caring  to  enjoy  them." 

FRANCE. 

After  the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  the 
French  people  became  somewhat  familiar  with  Italian  Art, 
and  at  length,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  from  1515  to 
1546,  everything  Italian  was  the  fashion  in  France.  Francis 
invited  such  artists  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Primaticcio,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  to  come  to 
France  and  aid  him  in  his  works  at  P'ontainebleau  and  else- 
where. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Gothic  architecture  which 
had  been  so  much  used  and  improved  in  France  was 
thought  to  be  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Italian  architecture 
as  it  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  very  soon  the 
latter  style  was  adopted  and  considered  as  the  only  one 
worthy  of  admiration.  But  the  French  architects  had  been 
so  trained  to  the  Gothic  order  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them 
to  change  their  habits  of  design,  and  the  result  was  that 
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new  edifices  were  largely  of  the  Gothic  form,  but  were 
finished  and  ornamented  like  the  Italian  buildings  ;  by  this 
means  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  completed,  was  such 
as  is  seen  in  this  picture  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at 
Dijon  (Fig.  109).  In  these  days  no  one  approves  of  this 
union  of  Gothic  design  and  Italian  decoration,  but  when 
it  was  the  fashion  it  was  thought  to  be  very  beautiful 
by  French  architects. 

Francis  I.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  introduce  Italian  art 
into  France,  erected  edifices  of  a  very  different  sort  from 
those  which  he  attempted  to  imitate.  In  Italy,  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  the  Renaissance  were  churches  or  con- 
vents, or  such  as  were  in  some  way  for  religious  uses. 
Francis  I.  built  palaces  like  that  of  Fontainebleau,  and  splen- 
did chiiteaux  like  those  of  Chambord,  or  Chenonceaux,  and 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture  could  not  be  readily  adapted 
to  the  lighter  uses  of  the  French  kings.  The  splendid 
massive  Pitti  Palace,  built  after  tlie  design  of  the  great 
Brunelleschi,  would  scarcely  have  harmonized  with  the  river 
banks  and  the  lovely  undulating  meadows  around  a  country 
villa  or  chateau.  So  it  gradually  happened  that  French 
Architecture  was  more  graceful,  light,  and  elegant  than  the 
architecture  of  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  relig- 
ious edifices  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Italian 
feeling  and  influence  can  easily  be  traced  in  the  French 
buildings  of  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

In  Italy  the  Pope  and  the  Church  governed  in  Art,  and 
considered  it  only  as  a  religious  means  of  glorifying  the 
Church  and  impressing  its  doctrines  upon  the  whole  people. 
In  France  the  sovereigns  held  the  leading  place,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  ambitions  and  their  gayeties  they  found  lit- 
tle time  to  consider  the  matter  of  church  architecture. 
Though  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  was  erected  at  Paris, 
and  other  churches  were  restored,  it  was  not  until  1629, 
when  Cardinal  Richelieu  ordered  the  building  of  the  church 
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of  Ihc  Sarbonnc.  that  an  example  was  given  of  the  full 
effects  upon  French  church,  architecture  of  the  change 
From  the  Gothic,  or  Medieval  style,  to  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance, or  the  Classic  style. 

Perhaps  the  church  of  the  Invalidcs  is  the  most  remark- 
able building  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Trance.  It  was 
designed  and  superintended  by  Jutes  Hardoutn  Mansard,  a 
skilful  architect,  who  \vas  born  in  1647,  and  died  in  170R. 
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The  erection  of  the  dome  of  the  Inv.ilides  occupied  him 
from  1680  to  1706.  It  is  a  fashion  to  criticise  this  a*  well 
as  all  famous  buildings,  but  if  it  is  remembered  that  the 
dome  was  intended  to  be  the  feature  of  the  edifice,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  sacrifice  something  to  it,  in  the 
construction  of  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  what  its 
admirers  claim  for  it  is  true — namely,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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finest  domical  edifices  in  Europe,  and  a  most  satisfactor)' 
example  of  the  architecture  of  its  class  (Fig.  i  lo). 

Directly  underneath  this  dome  is  the  crypt  in  which  is 
the  sarcophagus  which  contains  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  On  the  door  which  leads  to  the  cr3qjt  are  in- 
scribed the  following  words,  taken  from  the  will  of  the  exile 
at  St.  Helena  :  "  I  desire  that  my  ashes  may  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people  whom 
I  have  loved  so  well." 

This  tomb  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  though  it  is  beautiful,  and  in  good  taste  in  its 
details,  yet  one  can  but  regret  that  all  this  expense  should 
not  have  erected  a  splendid  mausoleum,  such  as  would  have 
dignified  the  monumental  art  of  F' ranee. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the  Pantheon,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  a  very  important  architectural  work.  It 
was  twenty-six  years  in  building,  and  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  death  of  its  architect,  Soufflot,  which  oc- 
curred in  1 78 1   (Fig.  III). 

It  is  said  that  this  church  was  begun  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  by  King  Louis  XV.  when  he  was  ill,  but  as  tlie 
French  Revolution  was  in  progress  when  it  was  completed, 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  "  Grands  Homines,^'  or  the  great 
men  of  France,  and  not  to  God  or  the  sweet  St.  Genevieve, 
who  was  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  Paris. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  elegant  and  chaste,  but 
not  great  in  design  or  effect,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  church  is  weakened  by  the  extreme  width  of  the  spaces 
between  the  front  columns  ;  this  makes  the  entablature 
appear  weak,  and  is  altogether  a  serious  defect.  Another 
striking  fault  is  the  way  in  which  a  second  column  is  placed 
outside  at  each  end  of  the  portico  ;  one  cannot  imagine  a 
reason  for  this,  and  it  is  confusing  and  unmeaning  in  the 
extreme.  The  interior  of  the  Pantheon  is  superior  to  the 
exterior,  and  many  authorities  name  it  as  the  most  satis- 
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factory  of  all  modern,  classical  church  interiors  ;  when  it 
was  built  it  was  believed  to  be  as  perfect  an  imitation  of 
antique  classical  architecture  as  could  be  made,  and  all  the 
world  may  be  grateful  that  it  escaped  the  fate  prepared  for 
it  by  the  Communists.  This  was  averted  by  the  discovery 
and  cutting  of  the  fuse  which  they  had  prepared  for  its 
destruction  on  May  24th,  1871  ;  the  fuse  led  to  the  ciypta 
beneath  the  church,  where  these  reckless  men  had  placed 
large  quantities  of  powder. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  French  archi- 
tects believed  it  best  to  reproduce  exactly  ancient  temples 
which  had  been  destroyed.  According  to  this  view  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine  was  begun  in  1804,  after  the 
designs  of  Vignon.  Outwardly  it  is  a  temple  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  is  very  beautiful,  though  its  position 
greatly  lessens  its  effect.  If  it  were  on  a  height,  or  stand- 
ing in  a  large  square  by  itself,  it  would  be  far  more  impos- 
ing a-'ig.  112). 

The  cluirch  of  tlie  Trinity  and  that  of  the  Augustines, 
at  Paris,  arc  important  church  edifices  of  the  present  day, 
but  though  much  thought  and  time  have  been  lavished  on 
them,  they  arc  not  as  attractive  as  we  could  wish  the  works 
of  our  own  time  to  be  ;  and  they  seem  almost  unworthy  of 
attention  when  wc  remember  that  in  the  same  city  there  are 
so  many  examples  of  architecture  that  have  far  more  artistic 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  additional  charms  of  age  and  the 
interest  of  historical  associations. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  sort  of  building  in  which 
Francis  I.  delighted.  Of  all  his  undertakings  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Louvre  was  the  most  successful.  Its  whole  de- 
sign was  fine  and  the  ornaments  beautiful  ;  many  of  these 
decorations  were  made  after  the  drawings  of  Jean  Goujon, 
who  was  an  eminent  master  in  such  sculptures.  The  court 
of  the  Louvre  has  never  been  excelled  in  any  country  of 
Europe  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  work  for  the  time  in  which  it 
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was  built,  and  sattsHes  the  taste  of  the  most  critical  ob- 
servers (Fig.  1 13}. 

We  cannot  give  space  to  descriptions  of  the  cliiltcaux 
built  by  Francis  1..  but  this  picture  of  that  of  Chambord 
afiords  a  good  example  of  what  these  buildings  were 
(Fig.  114). 

From  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  (1560)  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  style  of  architecture 
which  was  used  in  France  was  called  the  "style  of  Henry 
]V.  ;'*  this  last-named  king  rvilcd  before  Louis  XIII.,  and 
during  his  time  architecture  sank  to  a  very  low  plane — there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  admire  or  imitate.     Under  Louis  XIIL 
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it  began  to  improve,  and  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  whc 
is  called  the  "Grand  Monarqite"  all  the  arts  made  great 
progress  and  received  much  patronage  from  the  king,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  court,  for  whom  the  king  was  a  model 
Louis  XIV.  began  a  revival  of  Roman  classical  architect- 
ure, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  believed  that  he 
equalled,  or  perhaps  excelled,  Julius  Caesar  and  all  other 
Roman  emperors  as  a  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

But  we  know  that  this  great  monarch  was  deceived  by 
his  self-love  and  by  the  flatteries  of  those  who  surrounded 
him  and  wished  to  obtain  favors  from  him.  His  architect- 
ural works  had  so  many  faults  that  it  is  very  tiresome  to 
read  what  is  written  about  them,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
pleasanter  to  speak  of  virtues  than  of  faults.  The  works 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  certainly  herculean,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Louvre,  and  the  numberless  hOtels,  chS.teaux, 
and  palaces  which  belong  to  his  reign,  we  feel  sure  that  il 
only  the  vastncss  of  the  architectural  works  of  his  time  is 
considered,  he  well  merits  the  title  of  the  Great  Monarch. 
But  these  important  edifices  require  more  time  and  space  if 
spoken  of  in  detail  than  we  can  give,  and  I  pass  to  some 
consideration  of  the  works  of  our  own  time. 

The  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  requires 
the  space  of  a  volume,  at  least,  were  it  to  be  clearly  de- 
scribed, for  during  that  reign  there  was  scarcely  a  city  of 
France  that  did  not  add  some  important  building  to  its 
public  edifices.  First,  the  city  of  Paris  was  remodelled  and 
rebuilt  to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  as  in  other  matters  Paris 
i.s  the  leader,  so  its  example  was  followed  in  architecture. 
The  new  Bourse  in  Lyons,  the  Custom  House  at  Rouen, 
and  the  Exchange  at  Marseilles  arc  good  specimens  of  what 
was  done  in  this  way  outside  the  great  metropolis. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  little  later, 
French  domestic  architecture  was    vastly  improved,    and 
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since  then  much  more  attention  has  been  given  by  French- 
men to  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  Uoulevards  and  streets  of  Paris  is  picturesque,  while 
the  houses  are  rich  and  elegant.  Many  portions  of  this 
city  arc  more  beautiful  than  any  other  city  of  Europe  ;  and 
yet  it  is  true  that  the  architecture  of  forty  years  or  so  ago 
was  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  present  time. 


Fig,  »j5.— Porte  St.  Dsnis.    ParU. 


The  French  are  an  enthusiastic  people,  and  have  been 
very  fond  of  erecting  mDnumcnts  in  public  places  which 
would  remind  them  continually  of  the  glories  of  their 
n;ttion,  the  conquests  of  their  armies,  and  the  achievements 
of  their  great  men.  Triumphal  Arches  and  Columns  of 
Victory  are  almost  numberless  in  France  ;  many  of  them 
arc  impressive,  and  some  arc  really  very  fine  in  their  orchi- 
ttcturc.     Since  the  Porte  St.  Denis  was  (Fig.  1 15)  erected,  in 
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Flu.   116. — Arc  i>r  l'^ti^ij;.     Parif. 


1672,  almost  cvdty  possible  design  has  beeit  used  for  these 
monuments,  in  one  portion  of  France  or  another,  imtil, 
finally,  the  Arc  dc  I'l^toilc  (Fig.  116)  u-as  built  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Champs  Elyscres,  at  Paris.  This  is  the  noblest 
of  all  modern  triumphal  arches,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  ornaments  in  a  city  whicli  ts  richly  decorated  with 
architectural  works  of  various  styles  and  periods— from  that 
of  the  fine  Renaissance  example  seen  in  the  west  front  of 
the  Louvre,  built  in  154I.  down  to  the  Arc  de  I'lvtoitc,  the 
Fontaine  St,  Michel,  and  the  Palais  du  Trocadiro  of  our 
own  time. 

The   French  architecture  of  the  present  century  is  in 
truth  a  classic  revival ;  its  »tylc  has  been  called  the  tu'ih 
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Grec,  or  revived  Greek,  and  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.  all  show  that  a  study  of  Greek  art 
had  influenced  those  who  designed  these  edifices. 

ENGLAND. 

We  may  say  that  England  has  never  had  an  architecture 
of  its  own,  since  it  has  always  imitated  and  reproduced  the 
orders  which  have  originated  in  other  countries.  The 
Gothic  order  is  more  than  any  other  the  order  of  England, 
and,  in  truth,  of  Great  Britain.  All  English  cathedrals, 
save  one,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  churches,  in 
city  and  country,  are  built  in  this  style  of  architecture. 

It  is  also  true  that  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  power  in  England  and  made  use 
of  Gothic  architecture,  they  built  so  many  churches,  that, 
during  several  later  centuries,  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
England  had  no  church  architecture,  because  so  few  new 
churches  were  required  or  built. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Classical  or  Renaissance  feeling  In  English  architecture  that 
I  shall  leave  it  altogether,  and  passing  the  transition  stylo 
and  period,  speak  directly  of  the  first  great  architect  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  born  in  1572 
and  died  in  1653.  He  studied  in  Italy  and  brought  back 
to  his  native  country  a  fondness  for  the  Italian  architecture 
of  that  day.  He  became  the  favorite  court  architect,  and 
there  are  many  important  edifices  in  England  which  were 
built  from  his  designs.  His  most  notable  work  was  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  though  his  design  was  never  fully  car- 
ried out  in  it  ;  had  it  been,  this  palace  would  have  excelled 
all  others  in  Europe,  either  of  earlier, or  later  date.  Among 
the  churches  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  is  interesting  because  it  is  probably  the  first 
important  Protestant  church  erected  in  England  which  still 
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exists.  Itis  small  and  simple,  being  almost  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  early  Greek  temples  called  distyfe  in  antis, 
such  as  I  described  when  speaking  of  Greek  architecture 
(Fig.  1:7). 


Fig.  J17,— East  Eixvation  op  St.  PAUt'a.     Cmvn/ Garden. 


Tnigo  Jones  made  many  designs  for  villas  and  private 
residences,  and  perhaps  he  in  more  famous  for  these  %%-orks 
than  for  any  others.  Among  them  arc  Chiswick  and  Wilton 
House,  and  many  others  of  less  importance. 

After  Jones  came  Sir  Cluistophur  Wren,  who  was  the 
'architect  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London.  He 
was  bom  in  1632  and  died  in  1723.  The  great  6rc.  in 
1666,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  gave  him  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  show  his  talents.  Only  three  days  after 
this  Bre  Ite  presented  to  the  king  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the 
city,  which  would  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  convenient 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  was  commenced 
nine  years  after  the  great  fire,  and  was  thirty-five  years  in 
building.  St.  Paul's  is  the  largest  and  finest  Protestant 
cathedral  in  the  world,  and  among  all  the  churches  of 
Europe  that  have  been  erected  since  the  revival  of  Classical 
architecture,  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  alone  excels  it  (Fig.  1 18). 

Although  so  many  years  were  consumed  in  the  building 
of  St.  Paul's,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  lived  to  superintend  it 
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FiO.  irB.— St.  Paoi-'s,  Lokdom.    />»*«  IJu  fTest 


all,  a.nd  had  tlic  gratification  of  pUcing  the  topmost  stone 
in  the  lantern  of  this  splendid  monument  to  his  genius. 

The  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  said  to 
have  been  built  after  a  design  by  Wren,  but  of  th£s  there  Is 
a  doubt.  Among  his  other  works  in  church  architecture 
arc  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  London  ;  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook  ;  St.  Bride's,  Klcet  Street,  and  St, 
James's,  Piccadilly. 
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The  royal  palaces  of  Winchester  and  Hampton  were 
designed  by  Wren,  and  many  oth^r  well-known  edJBces, 
among  which  is  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  made  some 
signal  failures,  but  it  is  great  praise  to  say,  what  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that,  though  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Renais- 
sance architecture  of  England,  ano  died  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  no  one  of  his  countrymen  has  surpassed  him,  and 
we  may  well  question  whether  any  other  English  architect 
has  equalled  iiim. 


Fib.  ih>.— St.  r.winfiE's  Hau-    Lhetpfv.'. 
I 

Churches,  palaces,  university  buildings,  and  fine  ex- 
amples of  municipal  and  domestic  architecture  arc  so 
numerous  in  England  and  other  portions  of  Great  Britain 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  them  in  detail.  The  culmination 
of  the  taste  for  the  imitation  of  Classical  architecture  was 
reached  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
among  the  most  notable  edifices  in  that  manner  are  the 
British  Museum,  Fitzwilliam  College,  Oinibridge,  and  St- 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool  (Fig.  119). 
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A  revival  of  Gothic  Architecture  has  taken  place  in 
England  in  our  own  time.  The  tliree  most  prominent 
secular  buildings  in  ihis  style  arc  Windsor  Castle,  the  h 
Houses  of  Pariianicnt,  and  the  New  Museum,  at  Oxford. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  Windsor  Castle,  the  work  was  a 
remodelling,  but  the  reparations  were  so  extensive  as  to  , 
almost  equal  a  rebuilding.  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville  had  tlie 
superintendence  of  it,   and  succeeded  in  making  it  appear 


like  an  ancient  building  refitted  in  the  nineteenth  centurj'- 
that  is  to  say.  it  combines  modern  luxury  and  convcnicn( 
in  its  interior  with  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  castetlatc 
fortresses  of  a  more  barbarous  age  (Fig.  I2o). 

In  the   Houses  of  Parliament  there  was  an  attempt  ti 
carr)'  out,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  Gothic  style 
it  existed  in  the  Tudor  age,  when  there  was  an  excess  o( 
ornament,   most  elaborate  doorways,   and   the  fan-tracery 
vaultings  were   decorated  with   pendent  ornaments  whict 
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look  like  clusters  of  stalactites.  Sir  Charles  Bntry  was  its 
architect.  The  present  school  of  artists  in  England  arc 
never  weary  of  abusing  it ;  they  call  it  a  horror  and  declare 
its  style  to  be  obsolete.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  success  at 
which  Barry  aimcJ  ;  but  it  excels  tlie  other  efforts  to  revive 
Ithe  Gothic  in  this  day,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all 


F*o.  121.— The  Hocsbs  av  Paruauest.    /wndoM. 


Europe,  and  has  many  points  to  be  admired  in  its  plan  and 
its  detail,  while  the  beauty  of  its  sky-line  must  be  admitted 
by  all  (Fig.  121). 

In  tlie  New  Museum  of  Oxford,  the  Gothic  is  that  of 
iLombardy,  rather  than  the  Early  English.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  does 
not  realize  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocated  this 
manner  of  building,  and  has  proved  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  advanced  theorists  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


'7-  ARCHITECTURE. 

English  architecture  of  the  present  day  may  be  concisely- 
described  by  saying  that  it  is  Gothic  for  churches,  parson- 
age-houses, school-houses,  and  all  edifices  in  which  the 
clergy  are  interested  or  of  which  they  have  the  oversight. 
On  the  other  hand,  palaces,  town-halls,  municipal  build- 
ings, club-houses,  and  such  structures  as  come  within  the 
care  of  the  laity,  are  almost  without  exception  in  the 
Classic  style. 

Neither  of  these  orders  seems  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the 
climate  of  England  or  to  the  wants  of  its  people  ;  therefore, 
neither  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  ancients,  who 
taught  that  the  architecture  of  a  nation  should  be  precisely 
adapted  to  its  climate  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
edifices  are  intended.  In  fact,  the  ancients  carried  their 
ideas  of  fitness  so  far  that  one  could  tell  at  a  glance  the 
object  for  which  a  structure  had  been  designed  ;  we  know 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  this  law  in  this  day, 
although  it  is  doubtless  in  accord  with  the  true  ideal  of 
what  perfect  architecture  should  be.  At  the  present  day 
there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  edifices  of  the  Church  and 
clergy  are  far  more  praiseworthy  and  true  architecturally 
than  are  those  for  secular  and  domestic  uses. 


GERMANY. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Germany,  but  shall  go  forward  to  the  time  of  the  Revival 
of  Classic  Architecture,  which  dated  about  1825.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  the  discoveries  which  were  made  in 
Greece  were  of  great  interest  to  all  the  world,  and  the  draw- 
ings which  were  made  of  the  temples  and  monuments,  as 
well  as  of  the  lesser  objects  of  art  which  existed  there,  were 
sent  all  over  Europe,  and  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
different  nations,  that  with  one  accord  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Greek  style  of  architecture,   whenever  any  important 
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Lwork  was  to  be  done.     This  effect  was  very  marked  in  Gcr- 

ly,  and  the  German  arcbhecU  tried  to  copy  every  detail 

Greek  architecture  with  great  exactness. 

When  we  begin  to  speak  of  modern  German  architect- 
ure at  this  point,  we  do  not  omit  anything  important,  for 
the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  results  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  were  such,  that  no  great  architectural 
advances  were  attempted  for  a  long  time.  Again,  the 
division  of  Germany  into  many  small  principalities,  and  the 
estabhshment  of  many  little  courts  so  divided  tlie  wealtl:  of 
the  German  people  into  small  portions,  that  no  one  was  rich 
enough  to  undertake  large  buildings.  There  was  no  one 
great  central  city  as  in  France  and  England,  and  no  one 
sovereign  was  rich  enough  to  adorn  his  capital  with  splen- 
did edifices  or  to  be  a  magnificent  patron  of  art  and  artists 
after  the  fashion  of  the  *'Grand  Mouarquf"  in  France. 

Before  taking  up  the  Revival,  however,  1  wish,  for  two 

Breasoiis,   to  giv^  a  picture  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate,   at 

Bcritn.     This  gate  was  erected  between  i7S4and  1792.     It 

Pis  important  because  such  monuments  are  more  rare  in  Ger- 
Diany  than  in  other  European  countries,  especially  of  the 
time  in  which  this  was  built,  and  because  it  is  one  of  the 

•best  imitations  of  Greek  art  that  exists  in  any  nation  (Fig.  122). 
It   is   interesting   to   remember    that    when    Napoleon 
entered  Berlin  as  a  conqueror,  after  the  Battle  of  Jena,  he 
—  sent  the  Car  of  Victory,  which  surmounts  this  gate,  to  Paris, 
fas  a  trophy  of  his  prowess.     After  his  abdication  it  was 
returned  to  its  original  position. 

The  effect  of  the  German  revival  of  Greek  art  is  more 
plainly  seen  in  Munich  than  in  any  other  city.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of  its  kings,  Louis  I.,  while  he 
was  young  and  had  not  yet  become  king,  resided  at  Rome  ; 
he  was  a  passionate  tover  of  art,  and  he  resolved  that 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  he  would  make  his  capital 
famous  for  beautiful  things.     Above  all,  he  desired  to  imi- 
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Fin.  iM.— The  BRANDMmriin  Gate.    B^rlitt. 


tatc  all  that  he  had  most  admiretl  in  the  countries  he  had 
visited,  and  also  the  art  of  the  ancients  as  he  knew  it  from 
models  and  pictures.  For  this  reason  it  happens  that 
Munich  is  a  collection  of  copies  of  buildings  which  have 
■existed  in  other  countries  and  in  past  ages,  and  as  these 
buUdings,  which  were  first  made  in  marble  and  sCone,  are 
mostly  copied  in  plaster  in  Munich,  much  of  their  beauty  is 
lost ;  and  since  these  copied  buildings  are  not  used  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  the  ancient  ones  were  intended, 
the  whole  cfTcct  of  them  is  very  far  from  pleasing  or  satis- 
factory. In  fact,  the  result  is  just  such  as  must  always 
follow  the  imitation  of  a  beautiful  object,  when  no  proper 
regard  is  paid  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  If,  for  example, 
a  fine  copy  of  a  light  and  airy  Swiss  ch^ct  should  be  made 
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^tn  the  United  States  of  America,  and  placed  on  some  busi- 
ness street  in  one  of  our  cities,  and  used  for  a  bank  build- 
ing, we  could  not  deny  that  it  was  an  exact  copy  of  a  build- 
ig  which  is  good  in  its  way  ;  but  it  would  be  so  unsuited 
its  position  and  its  uses,  that  the  man  who  built  it  there 
would  be  counted  as  insane  or  fooli.sh.     And  this  is  the 
LcSect  of  the  modern  architecture  of  Munich  ;  it  seems  as 


Fio.  1*3.— Thk  Basilica  at  Mumch. 


(f  King  Louis  must  have  been  a  madman  to  expend  so 
much  time  and  money  in  this  absurd  kind  of  imitative 
architecture,  and  yet  it  is  very  interesting  to  visit  this  city 
and  see  these  edifices. 

Of  the  Munich  churches  erected  under  Louis  I.  that  oE 
St.  Ludwigb  in  the  Byzantine  order  ;  the  Aue-Kirchc  is  in 
the  pointed  German  Gothic,  and  the  Basilica  is  like  a 
Roman  basilica  of  the  fifth  century.     It  resembles  that  of 
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St.  Paul's-without-thc-Walls  ;  it  was  begun  in  1835  and 
completed  in  1850.  In  a  vault  beneath  this  basilica  Louts 
and  his  Queen,  Theresa,  are  buried.  The  picture  given 
here  shows  its  extreme  simplicity  ;  its  whole  effect  is  solemn 
and  satisfactory  ;  still  one  must  regret  that  since  it  is  so  tine 
up  to  a  certain  point,  it  should  not  have  been  made  still  finer 

(Pig-  '^3)- 

The   Ruhmeshalle,  or  Hall  of  Fame,  at  Munich,  is  an 

interesting  and  somewhat  unique  edifice.     It  is  a  portico 


124. — ^Tkk  RnifMmKAi.iJ^ 

of  marble  with  forty-eight  Doric  columns,  each  twenty-sis 
feet  high.  Against  the  walls  are  brackets  holding  busts  of 
celebrated  Germans  who  have  lived  since  1400.  In  front 
of  the  portico  stands  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria. 
She  is  represented  as  a  protectress  witli  a  lion  by  her  side  ; 
in  the  right  hand  she  holds  a  sword,  and  a  chaplet  in  the 
left ;  it  is  sixt>'-one  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  pcd< 
raises  it  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  more  ;  inside,  a  stall 
case  leads  up  into  the  head,  where  there  are  seats  for  eigl 
persons.     The  view  from  the  top  of  this  statue  Is  fine,  and 
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so  extensive  that  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  the  heights  of 
the  Alps  can  be  discerned.  The  liill  upon  which  the 
Ruhmcshalle  is  built  is  to  the  south  of  Munich,  and  is 
called  the  TheresienhOhe.  The  grand  statue  is  intended  to 
be  the  principal  object  of  interest  hero,  and  the  portico  is 
made  so  low  as  to  throw  the  figure  out  and  show  it  off  to 
advantage  ;  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  archi- 

ktectural  works  in  Munich  (Fig.  124). 
The  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture  Gallery,  the  Pinakothck, 
or  Picture  Gallery,  the  Royal   Falace,  the  Public  Library> 


Fio.  115.— Tkr  MuSKtlM. 

the  War  Office,  the  University,  Blind  School,  other  palaces 
and  secular  buildings,  all  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Revival 
in  Germany.  The  Ludwig  Strasse,  which  King  Louis 
fondly  hoped  to  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  avenues  in 
the  world,  is— with  its  Roman  arch  at  one  end,  and  a  weak 
copy  of  the  Loggia  dci  Lanzi  at  the  other — a  tiresome, 
meaningless,  architectural  failure. 

The  Museum  of  Berlin  is  a  striking  result  of  the  same 
Revival  of  Classic  architecture,  and  is  far  more  splendid 
than  anything  in  Munich  (Fig.  125). 

In  Dresden  the  most  important  works  in  this  style  are 
'the  New  Theatre  and  Picture  Gallery.     The  last  is  almost 
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an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Pinalcothek  of  Munich.  All 
over  Germany  the  effects  of  this  Revival  arc  more  or  less 
prominent,  but  I  shall  speak  of  but  one  other  edifice,  the 
Walhalla  (Fig.  126). 

This  is  also  a  Temple  of  Fame,  and  is  situated  about  six 
miles  from  Ratisbon.  It  overlooks  the  River  Danub«  from 
a  height  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet.  It  was  begun  in 
1830,  and  was  twelve  >'ears  in  building,  costing  eight  mill- 
ions of  florins.     It  is  of  white  marble,  and  on  the  exterior 


Fiu  ia6. — Thu  Wauuioa, 

is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  entablature,  which 
supports  fourteen  caryatides,  made  from  colored  marbles. 
These  Rgures  in  turn  support  a  second  entablature,  on 
which  is  a  frieze  In  eight  compartments,  on  which  is  sculpt- 
ured scenes  representing  the  history  of  Germany  from  its 
early  days  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Along  the  lower  wall  there  are  one  hundred  busts  of  illus- 
trious Germans  who  had  lived  from  tlic  earliest  days  of  Ger- 
many down  to  those  of  the  poet  Goethe. 
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The  grounds  about  the  Walhalla  are  laid  out  in  walks, 
and  from  them  there  are  fine,  extensive  views.  Taken  by 
itself  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  Walhalla.  The  sculpt- 
ures arouse  an  enthusiasm  about  Germany,  her  history, 
and  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  it,  in  spite  of  the 
strange  unfitness  with  which  the  artists  have  mingled 
Grecian  myths  and  German  sagas.  But  aside  from  this 
sort  of  interest  the  whole  thing  seems  incongruous  and 
strangely  unsuited  to  its  position  ;  one  writer  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  of  it  that  "  Minerva,  descending  in  Cheapside  to 
separate  two  quarrelling  cabmen,  could  hardly  be  more  out 
of  place."  And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Walhalla  is  the  only 
worthy  rival  to  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  as  an  example 
of  the  possible  adaptability  of  Greek  or  Roman  Architecture 
to  the  needs  and  uses  of  our  own  days. 

THEATRES  AND   MUSIC   HALLS. 

In  speaking  of  theatres  I  will  first  give  a  list  of  the  most 
important  ones  in  Europe,  as  they  are  given  by  Fergusson 
in  his  "  History  of  Modern  Architecture." 


La  ScaU,  Milan 

San  Carlo,  Naples 

Carlo  Felice,  Genoa 

New  Opera  House,  Paris.... 
Opera  House,  London  (old). 

Turin  Opera  House 

Covent  Garden,  London 

St.  Petersburg,  Opera 

Academic  de  Muaique,  Paris 

Parma,  Opera 

Fenice,  Venice 

Munich  Theatre 

Madrid  Theatre 


Depth  from  Curliin 

to  bade  of  Boxes. 

Deplh  of  Stage. 

feet. 

feet. 

105 

77 

100 

74 

95 

So 

95 

98 

9S 

45 

90 

1 10 

»9 

89 

87 

100 

85 

82 

82 

76 

82 

48 

80 

87 

79 

5S 

The  Opera  House  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  is  generally  said 
to  be  the  Anest  of  alt  for  seeing  and  hearing  what  goes  on 
upon  the  stage  :  it  was  begun  in  1776  and  finished  tn'O 
years  later.  San  Carlo,  Naples,  holds  the  second  place, 
and  was  first  erected  in  1737,  but  was  almost  destroyed  by 
6rc  in  1816,  and  was  afterward  thoroughly  rebuilt. 

The  new  Opera  House  of  Paris  is  interesting  to  us 
because  it  has  been  built  so  recently  and  bo  much  written 
and  said  of  it  that  we  are  famiUar  with  it.     Any  description 
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that  would  do  it  justice  would  occupy  more  space  than  wc 
can  afford  for  it,  but  this  cut  (Fig.  127)  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  its  size  and  exterior  appearance.  It  is  distinguished 
by  great  richness  of  material  and  profusion  of  ornament, 
its  interior  decorations  being  especially  splendid.  It  has 
been  criticised  as  lacking  repose  and  dignity,  but  its  elegance 
and  magnificence  compel  admiration. 

Music  halls  arc  only  another  sort  of  theatre,  and  ha 
come  into  great  favor  in  recent  days,  especially  in  Englan' 
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The  Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington,  is  the  Rnest  music  hall 
at  has  been  erected.  It  seats  eight  thousand  people, 
besides  accommodating  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  a 
chorus  of  one  thousand  singers  ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing. This  hall  has  some  defects,  but  is  so  far  successful  as 
to  prove  that  a  theatre  ormusic  hall  could  be  so  constructed 
s  to  seat  ten  thousand  persons  and  permit  them  to  hear 
the  music  as  distinctly  as  it  Is  heard  in  many  halls  where 
only  two  or  three  thousand  can  he  comfortable. 
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^H  When  we  remember  that  we  have  been  able  to  give 
^^some  account  of  architecture  as  it  existed  thousands  of 
j-ears  before  Christ,  and  to  speak  of  the  temples  and 
tombs  of  the  grand  old  nations  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  world — and  then,  when  we 
remember  the  little  time  that  has  passed  since  the  first  roof 
was  raised  in  our  own  bnd,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our 
country  as  it  is — and  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  its 
architecture  may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
I      future. 

^B      It  is  but  a  few  years,  not  more  than  seventy,  since  any 

^^uilding  existed  here  that  could  be  termed  architectural  m 

any  degree.     To  be  sure,   there  were  many  comfortable, 

generous-sized  homes  scattered  up  and  down  the  land,  but 

they  made  no  claim  to  architectural  design,  and  were  not 

such  edifices  as  one  considers  when  speaking  or  writing  of 

architecture. 

^K      The  first  buildings  to  which  much  attention  was  given 

^Vln  the  United  States  were  the  Capitols,  both  State  and 

National,  and  until  recently  they  were  in  what  may  be 

called  a  Classic  style,  because  thej'  had  porticoes  with  col- 

,  umns  and  certain  other  features  of  ancient  orders  ;  but  when 
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the  cella,  as^^tn? 
case  in  America,  b 
divided  into  two  or 
more  stories,  wiUi 
rows  of  prosaic  win- 
dows all  around,  and 
chimneys,  and  per- 
haps attics  also  add- 
ed, tlic  term  Claask 
Architecture  imtn 
diately  becomes  ques- 
tionable, and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a 
name  exactly  suited 
to  the  needs  of  t 
case  ;  for  it  ia  st 
true  that  from  ad 
tancc,  and  In  answ 
to  a  general  glance, 
they  are  nearer  to 
the  Classic  orders 
than  to  anything  else. 
The  National  Cap- 
itol at  Washington, 
which  is  the  principal 
edifice  ill  the  United 
States,  was  begun  in 
1793*  when  GencrM 
VVashington  laid 
foundation-ston 
the  main  portion 
completed  in  1830; 
two  wings  and  the 
dome  have  since  been 
added,  and  its  pr< 
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ent  size  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  legislative  build- 
ing in  the  world,  except  the  British  Mouses  of  Parliament 
(Fig.  128). 

The  dome,  and  the  splendid  porticoes,  with  the  magni6- 
ccnt  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  are  the  fine  feat- 
ures of  the  Capitol.  The  dome  compares  well  with  those 
that  are  famous  in  the  world,  and  taken  all  in  all  the  Wash- 
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ington  Capitol  Is  more  stalely  than  the  Houses  ot  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  open  to  as  little  criticism  as  buildings  of  its 

»  in  other  lands. 

Several  of  the  State  Capitols  illustrate  the  manner  of 
building  which  I  described  above.  This  cut  of  the  Capitol 
a  Ohio  is  an  excellent  example  of  it  (Fig.  129). 

In  domestic  architecture,  while  there  has  been  no  style 
so  original  and  absolutely  defined  as  to  be  definitely  called 
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American,  we  may  roughly  classify  three  periods — the 
Colonial,  the  Middle,  and  the  Modern.  These  terms  have 
no  close  application,  and  you  must  understand  that  I  use 
them  rather  for  convenience  than  because  they  accurately, 
or  even  approximately,  indicate  particular  styles.  The  man- 
sions of  the  Colonial  period  are,  perhaps,  most  easily  recog- 
nized, and  in  some  respects  were  the  frankest  and  most 
independent  class  of  houses  ever  built  in  this  country.  The 
early  settlers  took  whatever  suited  them  from  all  styles,  and 
instead  of  imitating  the  English,  the  Dutch,  or  the  French 
manner  of  building,  mingled  parts  of  all,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  their  climate  and  surroundings. 

This  fine  old  house (Kig.  I3o)showstheplain,honiely,yet 
quaint  style  of  many  of  the  mansions  of  the  Colonial  period. 
It  was  built  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  occu- 
pied by  Sir  William  Peppcrell  until  his  death.  Its  interior, 
with  heavy  wainscoting  of  solid  mahogany,  was  more 
imposing  by  far  than  the  exterior.  The  Van  Rensselaer 
homestead  at  Albany  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  more 
stately  house,  possessing  much  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness. 

The  Middle  period  was  a  time  when  domestic  architect- 
ure, still  without  imy  originality  and  losing  much  of  the 
independence  of  the  Colonial,  copied  more  closely  from 
foreign  models.  Some  fine  old  mansions  belong  to  this 
period,  wliich  covered  the  last  years  of  the  last  century  and 
the  first  half  of  this.  The  celebrated  Cragie  House  at  Cam- 
bridge, occupied  by  the  poet  Longfellow  ;  "  Elmwood," 
the  home  of  James  Russell  Lowell  ;  "  Bedford  House,"  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  arc  to  be  referred  to  this  period  ;  and  so  is  the 
imposing  "  Old  Morrisania,"  at  Morrisania,  New  York,  the 
old  Morris  mansion  (Fig.  131). 

It  is  modelled  after  a  I'rcnch  chateau,  and  was  erected 
by  General  Morris  after  his  return  from  France  in  1800.     It 
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is  one  of  the  most  striking  among  the  mansions  of  its  time, 
and  both  its  interior  and  exterior  arc  highly  interesting. 

These  views  serve  to  illustrate  the  want  of  anything  like 
a  regular  style,  of  which  I  spoke  above  ;  but  they  show 
how  many  different  forces  were  at  work  to  influence  build- 
ing in  the  Modern  period.  This  division  is  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  and  include  the  present  time,  and  so  great  is  the 
diversity  of  styles  now  employed  that  in  a  work  like  this  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  anything  like  an  enumeration  of 
them,  and  stilt  less  to  try  and  determine  their  origin  and 
importance.  I  can  only  give  you  one  example  of  the  hand- 
some and  costly  homes  which  are  being  built  to-day^  and 
leave  you  to  observe  others  as  you  now  sec  them  everywhere 
about  the  country  (Fig.  132).  A  modern  writer  on  American 
architecture  claims  that  in  private  dwellings  an  American 
order  is  gradually  being  developed  by  the  changes  made  to 
adapt  foreign  forms  to  our  climate,  and  especially  tu  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sunlight  here.  All  tins  is  so  diflicult  to 
define,  however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  it 
clearly  in  the  limits  of  a  book  like  this,  even  if  it  exists. 

What  is  called  the  "  Queen  Anne"  style,  modelled  upon 
the  English  fashion  of  the  time  of  that  monarch,  is  very 
widely  used  in  country  houses  at  the  present  time,  some. 
times  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial,  which  also  exists  as 
an  independent  style.  The  tendency  of  domestic.architcct- 
ure  is  to  make  everything  quaint  and  pictures<]ue,  though 
this  is  not  so  far  carried  to  extremes  as  was  the  case  a  few 
years  since. 

In  public  buildings  many  splendid  edifices  have  been 
erected  of  late  years.  The  imitation  of  classic  forms  which 
was  formerly  the  fashion,  and  whicli  is  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibited by  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  is  now  almost 
entirely  laid  aside.  A  lighter,  less  constrained  style,  which 
may  be  called  eclectic — which  means  selecting — because  it 
takes  freely  from  any  and  all  styles  whatever  suits  its  pur- 
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pose,  is  arising  ;  and  as  this  selecting  is  being  every  year 
more  and  more  intelligently  done,  and  as  original  ideas  are 
constantly  being  incorporated  with  those  chosen,  the  pros- 
pects for  architecture  are  more  promising  than  ever  before 
in  this  country.  The  Casino,  at  Newport,  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  modem  building  ;  and  the  still  more  recent  Casino  in 
New  York  shows  a  fine  example  of  the  adapting  of  ideas 
from  Saracenic  architecture  to  American  uses.  The  Capitol 
at  Albany  has  many  fine  features,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
several  designers  who  did  not  harmonize.  Memorial  Hall, 
at  Cambridge,  is  one  of  the  more  striking  of  modern  Ameri- 
can buildings,  but  its  sky-line — that  is,  its  outline  as  seen 
against  the  sky — lacks  simplicity  and  repose. 

The  churches  in  this  country  exhibit  the  widest  variety 
of  style.  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  was  the  first  Gothic 
church  erected  in  America.and  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  one 
of  the  latest  churches  of  importance,  is  also  Gothic,  though  of 
the  variety  called  Norman  Gothic,  and  considerably  varied- 
The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  New  York,  and  many 
others  of  less  magnitude,  might  be  cited  as  a  proof  that 
American  architecture  is  advancing,  and  that  we  may  speak 
hopefully  of  its  future. 

Railroad  depots  and  school-houses  of  certain  types  are 
among  the  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  American 
edifices.  The  first,  especially,  are  being  constructed  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principle  of  suiting 
the  structure  to  its  uses  than  are  any  other  buildings  that 
are  worthy  to  be  considered  architecturally.  Art  museums 
and  public  libraries,  too,  now  form  an  important  feature 
in  both  town  and  country,  and,  in  short,  the  beginning  of 
American  architecture,  for  that  is  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  what  as  yet  exists,  is  such  as  would  be  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  nation  such  as  ours — varied,  restless,  bold,  ugly, 
original,  and  progressive.  All  these  terms  can  be  applied 
to  American  art,  but  in  and  through  it  all  there  is  a  prom- 
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ise  of  something  more.  As  greater  age  will  bring  repose 
and  dignity  of  bearing  to  our  people,  so  our  Fine  Arts  will 
take  on  the  best  of  our  characteristics  ;  as  we  outgrow  our 
national  crudities  the  change  will  be  shown  in  our  architect- 
ure, and  we  may  well  anticipate  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
command  the  consideration  and  assume  the  same  impor- 
tance in  these  regards  that  our  excellence  in  the  Useful  Arts 
has  already  won  for  us  in  all  the  world. 
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Abacus. — The  uppermost  portion  of  the  capital  of  a 
column,  upon  which  rested  the  weight  above. 

AisU. — The  lateral  divisions  of  a  church  ;  more  properly, 
the  side  subdivisions. 

Aifiphitheatre. — A  round  or  oval  theatre. 

Apse. — The  semi-circular  or  polygonal  termination  to  the 
choir  or  aisles  of  a  church. 

Arcade. — A  series  of  arches  supported  on  piers  or  col- 
umns. 

Arch. — A  construction  of  wedge-shaped  blocks  of  stone 
or  of  bricks,  of  curved  outline,  spanning  an  open  space. 

Architrave. — (i)  The  lowest  division  of  the  entablature, 
in  Classic  architecture  resting  on  the  abacus.  (2)  The 
moulding  used  to  ornament  the  margin  of  an  opening. 

Base. — The  foot  of  a  column  or  wall. 

Basilica. — Originally  a  Roman  hall  of  justice  ;  afterward 
an  early  Christian  church. 

Buttress. — A  projection  built  from  a  wall  for  strength. 

Byzantine. — The  Christian  architecture  of  the  Eastern 
church,  sometimes  called  the  round  arched  ;  named  from 
Byzantium  (Constantinople). 

Capital. — The  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 
Caryatid. — A  statue  of  a  woman  used  as  a  column. 
Cathedral.  -  A  church  containing  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
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d^lla. — That  pait  ot  ibe  temple  witiun  tbe  vails. 

Chamfer. — A  slope  or  bevd  fonned  by  catting  c^  dx 
edge  of  an  angle. 

CoImwol. — A  pillar  or  post,  roniid  or  poJygonal ;  tbe  ten 
ioclodcs  the  base,  shaft,  aztd  capital 

CcmposiU  Order. — See  Order. 

Cffrintidan  Order. — See  Order. 

Corni£€. — The  horizontal  projcctjon  crovmng  a  biuli£= 
or  scnne  portkm  of  a  baSdii^.  Elach  Haccir  order  had  ii 
peculiar  cornice. 

Crypt.  —A  \-ault  beneath  a  building. 

Dome. — A  cupola  or  spherical  convex  roof. 
Dc-ric  Order. — See  Order, 

Entablaiure. — In  clasac  styles  all  the  structure  aboi 
the  columns  except  the  gable.  The  entablature  had  thn 
members,  the  architrave  or  epistyle,   the  frieze,    and  tl 

cornice. 

£'::jsis. — The  swelling  of  a  colnmn  near  the  middle  1 
co-r.:eract  the  appearance  of  concavity  caused  by  an  oj 
tlcal  d::'-5;on. 

£r:j!r.'c. — See  Arckiiraz'e, 


Fa^dc. — The  exterior  face  of  a  building. 
Fritzi. — The  middle  member  of  an  entablature. 


GahU. — The  triangular-shaped  wall  supporting  the  en 
of  a  roof. 

Gargoyle. — A  projecting  water-spout  carved  in  stone  ( 

metal. 


Hfxastyle. — A  portico  having  six  columns  in  front. 
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Intercolumniation. — The  clear  space  between  two  col- 
umns. 

Ionic  Order. — See  Order. 

Metope. — The  space  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  Doric  Order. 

Minaret. — A  slender  tower  with  balconies  from  which 
Mohammedan  hours  of  prayer  are  called. 

Mosaic. — Ornamental  work  made  by  cementing  together 
small  pieces  of  glass,  stone,  or  metal  in  given  designs. 

Nave. — The  central  aisle  of  a  church  ;  the  western  part 
of  the  church  occupied  by  the  congregation. 

Obelisk. — A  quadrangular  monolith  terminating  in  a 
pyramid. 

Order. — An  entire  column  with  its  appropriate  entab- 
lature. There  are  usually  said  to  be  five  orders  :  Tuscan, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  ;  the  first  and  last 
are,  however,  only  varieties  of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian 
developed  by  the  Romans.  The  peculiarities  of  the  orders 
have  been  described  in  the  body  of  the  book.  When  more 
than  one  order  was  used  in  a  building,  the  heavier  and 
plainer,  the  Doric  and  Tuscan,  are  placed  beneath  the 
others. 

Pediment.  — \v\  classic  architecture  what  the  gable  (which 
see)  was  in  later  styles. 

Peristyle. — A  court  surrounded  by  a  row  of  columns  ; 
also  the  colonnade  itself  surrounding  such  a  space. 

Pier. — A  solid  wall  built  to  support  a  weight. 

Pilaster. — A  square  column,  generallyattached  to  the  wall. 

Pillar. — See  Column. 

Plinth. — A  square  member  forming  the  lower  division  of 
the  base  of  a  column. 
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Polychrome. — Many-colored  ;  applied  to  the  staining  of 
walls  or  architectural  ornaments. 

Quatrefoil.^h.  four-leaved  ornament  or  opening. 

Shaft. — The  middle  portion  of  a  column,  between  base 
and  capital. 

Story. — The  portion  of  a  building  between  one  floor  and 
the  next. 

Triglyph. — An  ornament  upon  the  Doric  frieze  consist- 
ing of  three  vertical,  angular  channels  separated  by  narrow, 
flat  spaces. 
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A  BACUS,52 
■*^     Abd-er-Ratiman,  Caliph,  126 
Acropolis,  61,  62 
Adan,  the,  126 
Age  of  Legend  (Greece),  46 
Agrippa,  76 
Albert    Hall,     South     Kensington, 

181 
Alexander  the  Great ;  17  ;  and  Th^s, 

34 
Alexandria,  obelisks  at,  15 
Alhambra ;    129  ;  described   b;  De 

Amicis,  129,  130 
American    architecture  ]    youth  of, 

181  ;  domestic,  183, 1S4 ;  periods 

of,  164  ;  modem  writer  on,  1S6 ; 

promise   of,  188,    igo  (and  ste 

United  States) 
Amytis,  30 

Ancient  or  heathen  art,  3 
Ancient   architecture  ;   87  ;   change 

from,  to  Gothic,  7g  ;  adapted  to 

climate  and  use,  17a 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  133 
Angers,  church  at,  103 
Antie.     See  pilasters 
Arabs,  laS 
Arcades  ;  combined  from  Greek  and 

Etruscan  art,  76  ;  of  Dncal  Pal- 
ace, Venice,  142 
Arc  de  I'fitoile  (Paris),  165 


Arch  ;  knowledge  of  principle  of^ 
73  ;  found  in  Etruscan  ruins,  73 ; 
oldest  in  Europe  (of  Cloaca  Max- 
ima), 74  ;  the  Roman  triumphal, 
81  ;  of  Titus,  82  ;  of  Septimius 
Severus,  82 ;  of  Beneventum, 
82,  83  ;  Roman,  83  ;  (Gothic)  un- 
ending use  of,  95  ;  French  use  of 
pointed,  96  ;  early  use  of  pointed, 
123  ;  examples  of,  in  Court  of 
the  Lions,  130  ;  examples  of,  !n 
Ducal  Palace,  142  ;  triumphal,  in 
France,  164 

Architecture  in  general,  I 

Architrave,  52,  56 

Art ;  as  effected  by  Athenian  influ- 
ence, 67  ;  (Gothic)  religious  use 
of,  103  ;  (Gothic)  revival  of,  104 1 
(Gothic)  applied  to  civic  edifices, 
104  ;  of  Renaissance,  and  Filippo 
Brunelleschi,  134-138 ;  (Italian) 
145  ;  (Italian)  as  a  means  of  re- 
ligion. 154 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  palace  of,  38 

Artemisia,  68,  69 

Assouan.    Set  Syene 

Assyria  ;  ruins  of,  21 ;  cuneiform  In- 
scriptlons  found  in,  si  ;  religious 
Influence  in,  23  ;  bas-reliefs  of, 
32  ;  palaces  of,  described,  23-26  \ 
Hercules    of,   24 ;  excelling    in 
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Callimachus  (sculptor),  and  Corin- 
thian capital,  5S,  59 

Cambridge,  Fitzwilliam  College  at, 
169 

Campaniles,  112,  114  (and  f<rf  Clock- 
tower). 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  pointed 
arches,  124 

Capital ;  definition  of,  11 ;  varieties 
of  in  Great  Hall  of  Karnalc,  40  ; 
Grecian,  52  ;  Ionic,  55  ;  of  Corin- 
thian order,  57,  58 ;  of  Roman 
Composite  order,  75  ;  variety  of 
in  mosque  of  Cordova,  128;  in 
Ducal  Palace,  142 

Capitol ;  State  and  National,  181 ; 
at  Washington,  182,  1S3 ;  of 
Ohio,  183  ;  at  Albany,  1S8 

Car  of  Victory,  and  Napoleon,  173 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  iS4 

Caria,  King  of,  69 

Caryatides  ;  59  ;  of  the  Walhalla,  178 

Casino  ;  at  Newport,  188  ;  at  New 
York,  188 

Castle  of  Wartburg,  109,  no 

Cathedral ;  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  123  ; 
at  Florence,  136,  138  ;  at  Jaen, 
146;  at  Valladolid,  146  ;  of  St. 
Paul's  London,  167  ;  at  New 
York,  188 

Cecilia  Metetla,  tomb  of,  84 

Cella,  SI 

Central  Park,  New  York,  obelisk 
in,  16 

Chambord,  chtteau  of,  154,  161 

Champs  Elys^es,  Arc  de  I'^toile  in 
(Paris),  165 

Charlemagne,  123 

Charles  I.  of  England  and  classic 
art,  134 

Charles  V. of  Spain,  abdication  of,  146 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  161 

Chehl  Minar,  38  (and  see  Great  Hall 
of  Audience) 


Chenonceaux,  cbiteau  of,  154 

Cheops.   See  Pyramids 

Chiswick  House,  Inigo  Jones  design- 
er of,  167 

Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates 
(Athens),  57 

Choragus,  67 

Christians;  art  of,  in  Sicily,  116; 
under  Constantine,  87  ;  rise  and 
progress  of  architecture  of,  87  ; 
influence  of  belief  of,  93 

Church  ;  of  San  Miniato,  115  ;  of 
Mother  of  God  (Constantino- 
ple), 123  ;  of  St.  Vitale  (Raven- 
na), 123  ;  of  the  Escurial,  155  ; 
of  the  Sarbonne,  156;  of  St. 
Genevieve,  158  (and  j«  Panthe- 
on);of  theInvalides(Pari5),  156- 
158 ;  of  the  Trinity  (Paris),  iCo ; 
of  the  Madeleine  (Paris),  160  ;  of 
the  Augustines  (Paris),  160;  of 
St.  Paul's  (Covent  Garden),  166  ; 
of  St.  Stephen's  (Walbrook),  i63; 
of  St.  Ludwig  (Munich),  175 

Churches  ;  early  forms  of,  in  Italy, 
89 ;  (Gothic)  interiors  of,  q8, 
rood-screens  of,  107  ;  of  Bur- 
gos, 105 ;  of  Toledo,  105 ;  of 
Malaga  and  Segovia,  146 

Churriguera,  Josef  de,  146 

Churrigueresque  style,  146 

Civic  order,  Hroletto  at  Como,  1 12 

Classic  style-,  revival  of,  in  Germany, 
172 

Classic  literature  of  Rome,  influence 
of.  153 

Cleopatra's  Needles,  15 

Cloaca  Maxima  (Rome),  74 

Clock-tower ;  near  St.  Mark's 
(Venice),  114  (and  see  Campa- 
nile) 

Cologne,  great  cathedral  of,  to 

Colonial  period  (America),  184 

Colosseum,  80 
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lars  of,  12  ;  Irregular  plans  of 
palaces  and  temples  of,  13 ; 
obelisks  of,  removed,  15 ;  an. 
cient  houses  of,  16 ;  domestic 
architecture  of,  16 ;  under  the 
Ptolemies,  17  ;  decline  of  artsof, 
in  later  days,  19 ;  in  time  of 
Constantine  (Emperor),  19 ;  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  history  of,  20 

Elmwood,  184 

England  ;  imitation  of  other  styles 
of  architecture  in,  166 ;  Gothic 
order  in,  166 ;  examples  of  vari- 
ous architectural  styles  in,  169  ; 
art  of,  at  the  present'  time, 
173  ;  revival  of  Gothic  art  in, 
170 

Entablature  ;  definition  of,  S4 ;  of 
Walhalla.  178 

Entasis,  67 

Ephesus ;  temple  of  Diana  at,  60 ; 
desolation  at,  61 

Epistyle,  7 

Erechtheium  (Athens) ;  59 ;  and  Athe- 
na Polias,  63  ;  burial-place  of 
Erechtheus,  64 ;  founded  by 
Erechtheus,  64  ;  example  of  At- 
tic-Ionic style,  65 

Erechtheus,  founder  of  the  Erech- 
theium,  65 

Escurial  (near  Madrid),  146-152  ; 
combination  forming,  146 ;  dome 
of  basilica  of,  14b ;  palace  of, 
147 ;  De  Amicis's  description 
of,  148-152  ;  statutes  of,  by  Bat- 
tiste  Monegro,  149  ;  room  of 
Philip  II.  in,  149;  basilica  of, 
149 ;  church  of,  149 ;  courtyard 
of  the  kings  of,  149  ;  convent  of, 
150,  151 

Etruscans  ;  71  ;  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres of,  73 

Euphrates,  29 

Exchange  at  Marseilles,  162 


"PAQADE  of  Ducal  Palace,  142 

^      "  Farnesc  Bull,"  81 

"Farnese  Hercules,"  81 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  reign  of,  145 

Fergusson  and  Gothic  architectttre, 
93 

Filippo  BrunelleschI  and  art  of  Re- 
naissance, I 34-1 3 8 

Fine  Art  Gallery,  near  baths  of 
Caracalla,  81 

Fitzwilliam  College  (Cambridge),  169 

Flavian  Amphitheatre,  So 

Florence,  cathedral  of,  134 

Fontaine  St.  Michel,  165 

Fontaine bleau,  palace  of,  154 

Fortress,  the  Acropolis  as  a,  62 

Fortresses  of  ancient  Greece,  48 

Forum  Boarium,  82 

France  ;  and  revival  of  classic  art, 
134 ;  and  Gothic  architecture, 
IS3  :  sovereigns  of,  as  influ- 
encing architecture,  154;  change 
in  style  in,  from  Gothic  to  Re- 
naissance, 156  ;  style  of  Henry 
IV.  in,  i6r;  time  of  classic  revi- 
val, 162  ;  domestic  architecture 
of,  162  ;  I\'eo-Grec  style  in,  165, 
166  ;  modem,  165,  166 

Francesco  Sforza.  144 

Francis  I.,  of  France  ;  and  introduc- 
tion of  Italian  art,  154;  Louvre 
rebuilt  by,  160 

Frieze  ;  definition  of,  53  ;  of  Ionic 
order,  56  ;  of  Tuscan  order,  76  ; 
of  Walhalla,  178 

r^  ARGOYLE,  98 

^-^     Garibald,  King  of  Bavaria,  90 

Gateway  Huldab  of  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, 44 

Gateways  :  in  walls  of  Nineveh,  21 ; 
in  walls  of  Babylon,  29  ;  golden, 
iron,  and  brazen,  of  palace  of 
Diocletian,  86 
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Germany ;  and  revival  of  classic  ait, 
134 ;  imitation  of  details  of  Greek 
architecture  in,  173 ;  modem 
architecture  of,  173 

Ghizeh,  pyramids  of,  3 

Gibbon  (historian)  and  St.  Sophia, 
122 

Giotto's  campanile,  112 

Girard  College  (Philadelphia),  1S6 

Glaber,  Rodulphe,  93 

Gl3rptothek  at  Munich,  177 

Gothic  order;  Fergusson's  location  of, 
93  ;  extension  and  origin  of,  93 ; 
invention  of  interior  aisles  in, 
98  ;  design  of.  In  ornament,  99  ; 
painted  glass  applied  to,  100 ; 
Spanish  variation  of,  105  ;  modi- 
fication of  in  Northern  luly, 
III ;  combined  with  Eastern 
decoration  in  Venetian  archi- 
tecture, 114;  last  distinct  order, 
133  ;  in  France,  153  ;  union  of, 
with  Italian  design  in  France, 
154  ;  in  England,  166 ;  in  the 
Tudor  age,  170  ;  and  Houses  of 
Parliament,  171 

Goths,  temple  of  Diana  burned  by,  61 

Goujon,  Jean,  and  the  Louvre,  160 

Goya,  149 

Grseco-Roman  style,  146 

Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  no 

"  Grand  Monarque."  i'w  Louis  XIV. 

"Grands  Hommes,"  Pantheon  dedi- 
cated to,  158 

Great  Hall  of  Audience  ;  plan  of,  41 ; 
theories  concerning,  42 

Great  Hall  of  Baths  of  Diocletian,  80 

Great  Palace  near  Persepolis,  36-38 

Grecian  Doric  order ;  shaft  of,  12  ; 
domestic  architecture  of,  70 

Greece  ;  art  of,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Egypt,  20 ;  prehistoric  days 
of,  47 ;  origin  of  architecture  of, 
48  :  coloring  of  marbles  in,  65  ; 


skill  In  deceiving  the  eye,  lit 
architecture  of,  67  ;  theatres  of, 
68  ;  origin  of  drama  in,  68 ;  ef- 
fect in  Germany  of  discoveries 
in,  173 

Greenwich  Hospital,  169 

Gregory  \.  (Pope),  92 

'■  Groves  of  Pillars,"  44 

TT  ADRIAN;  77;  tomb  of  (osde 

*^     of  St.  Angelo),  84 

HalicamassQS ;  mausoleum  at,  68 ; 
in  possession  of  Knights  of  Sc 
John,  70  ;  name  of,  changed  to 
Boodroom,  70 ;  sculptures  of,  b 
British  Museum,  70 

Hail  of  Fame,  176  (and  see  Rohotes- 
halle) 

Hall  of  One  Hundred  Columns,  3S 

Hall  of  Xerxes,  38-41  (and  set  Great 
Hall  of  Audience) 

Hampton,  palace  of  (designed  by 
Wren),  169 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon;  29; 
interior  structure  of,  29, 30 ;  and 
Semiramis,  30 ;  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 30 

Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  no 

"  Hercules  of  Assyria,"  24 

Hermann,  Count  of  Thurii)g>>> 
no 

Herodotus,  "  Father  of  History,"  47 

Herostratus,  60 

Hesham,  126 

Hexastyle,  52 

Homer,  "  Iliad  "and  "Odyssey  "of. 

47 

"  House  of  the  Viigin,"  63  (and  sf 
Parthenon) 

Houses  of  Parliament  (London): 
170 ;  and   Gothic  revision,  17^ 

H3rpostyle  Hall(Kamak) ;  11 ;  com- 
pared with  St.  Peter's  (Rooiejf 
140 
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T  BN-TOULOUN,  mosque  built  by, 
■'■         123 

"  Iliad,"  knowledge  of  Grecian  his- 
tory from,  47 

Inigo  Jones.     S^e  Jones,  Inigo 

Inscriptions,  Arabic,  130 

Invalides,  church  of  the,  156-158 

Ionic  capital,  55,  56 

Ionic  order  ;  52-54  :  traced  back,  55  ; 
capital  of,  55,  56  ;  architrave  of, 
56  ;  columns  of,  56  ;  compared 
with  Doric  order,  57  ;  combined 
with  Doric  in  interior  of  the 
Parthenon,  64 

Isabellaand  Ferdinand,  reign  of,  145 

Isis,  temple  of,  iS 

Ismail  Pasha,  Khfedive  of  Egypt,  16 

Italy  ;  architecture  of ;  87  ;  Byzantine 
order  in  southern  part  of,  in; 
best  days  of  architecture  in,  144 

JAEN  (Granada);  cathedral  of,  146 
Jay,  Hon.  John,  home  of,    1B4 
Jerusalem,  temple  of  ;  Gateway  Hul- 

dah  of,  44  ;  design   of,  proving 

Roman  influence,  45 
Jones,    Inigo    (architect);   166;   de- 
signer of  Chiswick  House,  167  ; 

designer  of  Wilton   House,  167 
Jordan,  ruins  beyond,  44 
Josef  de  Churriguera,  146 
Josephus,   proving  time  of  building 

temple  of  Jerusalem,  45 
Judea ;  art-history  of,  44  ;  ruins  of,  at 

Jerusalem,    Baalbec,    Palmyra, 

and  Petra,  44 
Justinian  {Emperor),  and  St.  Sophia, 

119 

T^AITBEY,  mosque  at,  135 

Kamak,  palace-temple  of ;  8- 
12 ;  Hypostyle  Hall  in,  10 
Khftdive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  16 
Khorsabad,  palace  of,  26 


T    A  SCALA,  Milan,  180 
Lateran,  palace  of,  81 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  153 

Library  of  St.  Mark's  (Venice),  142 

Liverpool,  St.  George's  Hall  at,  i6g 

Livy,  works  of,  134 

Longfellow,  home  of,  184 

Louis  I.  (Bavaria),  and  revival  of 
Greek  art,  173,  175 

Louis  XIII.  (France),  and  classic  ar- 
chitecture, l5i 

Louis  XIV.  (France),  and  revival  of 
classic  architecture,  163 

Louis  XV.  (France),  158 

Louis  Philippe,  162 

Louvre  (Paris),  160 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  home  of, 
184 

Ludwig  Strasse  (Munich),  architect- 
ural failure,  177 

Luther  and  castle  of  Wanburg,  in 

Lyons,  new  Bourse  in,  162 

Lysicratcs,  monument  of,  67 

"VIADELEINE,  church  of  the,  160 
Malaga,  churches  of,  146 

Mans,  monastery  at,  103 

Mansard,  Jules  Hardouin,  156 

Marburg,  no 

Marcus  Scaurus,  80 

Marseilles,  exchange  at,  162 

Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  68 

Mausolus,  69,  70 

Maxentius,  basilica  of,  79 

Mecca,  123 

Medinet  Habou,  house  at,  16 

Mehemet  AH,  15 

Memorial  Hall  (Cambridge),  188 

Memphis,  ruins  of,  used  in  new 
buildings,  7 

Metope,  53 

Michael  Angelo,  and  church  of  S, 
Maria  Degli  Angeli,  80  ;  and 
St.  Peter's  (Rome),  138-140 
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Middle  Ages;  Italian  towersof,  iii  ; 
prosperity  of  architecture  of 
(Venice),  114 

Middle  period  in  America,  1S4 

Milan,  La  Scala  of,  i3o 

Minarets  of  mosques,  125 

Minerva.     See  Athena 

Modem  architecture ;  imitative,  133  ; 
since  Renaissance,  133  ;  in  Italy, 
134  ;  three  eras  of,  in  Spain, 
146  ;  in  Germany,  173  ;  diver- 
sity of  style  of,  in  United  States, 
186 

Mohammed,  133 

Molcattam  Mountains,  4 

Monks  of  Middle  Ages,  102 

Monolith  of  the  Gateway  Huldah,  44 

Monuments  in  France,  164 

Monza,  cathedral  of,  92 

Moresco  or  Moorish  order,  106,  123 

Morris,  General,  and  "  Old  Morn- 
sania,"  184 

Morrisania,  1S4 

Mosaics  of  St.  Sophia,  iso 

Mosque  ;  at  Cairo.  123  ;  minarets  of 
same,  125  :  near  Cairo,  125  ' 

Mosqueof  Cordova,  126  ;  DeAmicis,   ! 
concerning,  126  ;  naves  of,  127  ;  1 
marbles   of,    127  ;    columns   of, 
127.  123 

Mosque  of  Kaitbey,  125 

Mother  of  God,  church  of  (ConsUn- 
tinople),  123 

Muezzin,  the  call  of,  125,  126 

Munich ;  modern  architecture  of, 
173,  174;  church  of  St.  Ludwig 
at,  175;  Ruhmeshalle  at,  176; 
glyptothek  of,  177 

Museum  ;  of  Berlin,i77  ;  at  Oxford, 
170,  171 

Music  halls,  iSo 

Mutules,  65 

Mycense,  48 

Mythology,  47 


XJAPOLEON   I.  ;  and  pyrat 
3  ;  tomb  of,   158  ;  Inscrii 

from  will  of,  158  ;   Car  of 

tory,  trophy  of,  173 
Napoleon  III.,  162,  166 
Nebuchadnezzar ;     and     "  Hu 

Gardens,"  30 ;  and  Biis^-! 

nid,  33 
Neo-Byzantine  order,  117 
Neo^rec  order,  ib6 
Nero   (Emperor),    temple  of  D 

robbed  by,  61 
New  museum  at  Oxford,  170,  i; 
New  theatre,  Dresden,  177 
Newton,  discoverer  of  sculpture 

Halicamassus,  70 
New  World,  discovery  of,  145 
New    York,     Trinity     Church 

1 88 
Nile,  near  Thebes,  14 
Nineveh ;    walls   of,   21  ;  gatci 

of,  21  ;  ornamentation  of  j 

ways  of,  23  ;  palaces  of,  27 
Norman  Conquest,  116 
Northern  Spain,  Arabs  of,  123 

/^BELISK;   now  in  Paris,  13 

^^     .Alexandria,     15  ;     Cleopa 

Needles,  15;  expressing  won 

16  ;  in  Central  Park,  New  V 

16  ,  the  Assyrian,  28,  ag 

"Odyssey,"  knowledge  of  Grt 

history  from,  47 
"Old  Morrisania,"  184 
Opera  House  (Paris),  180 
Order.      See    Gothic,     Moresco 
Moorish,  Civil,  Neo-Byzao 
Neo-Grec,  Romanesque,  B) 
tine,  Saracenic 
Order   of    the    Garter,   symbol 

89 
Oriental  art ;  characteristics  of, 

and  the  caryatid,  59 
Oxford,  new  museum  at,  170 
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"DAINTED  glass  and  Gothic  archi- 

*■      tecture,  100 

Palace  ;  of  Khorsabad,  27  ;  of  Ecba- 
tana,  34  ;  of  Susa,  34  ;  of  Artax- 
erxes  Ochus,  38  ;  of  Darius,  38  ; 
of  Xerxes,  38  ;  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  86  ;  of  the  Escurial, 
147,  149  ;  of  Versailles,  162  ;  of 
Whitehall,  166 ;  of  Hampton, 
169 ;  of  Winchester,  169 

Palaces  ;  of  Assyria,  23-26  ;  of  Nine- 
veh, 27 

Palace- temples,  Egyptian,  8 

Palais  du  Trocad6ro,  165 

Pantheon  (Rome);  76-78;  rotunda 
and  porch  of,  76  ;  preservation 
of,  77  ;  inscription  on  portico  of, 
77  ;  burial-place  of  Raphael  and 
Annibate  Caracci,  78 

Pantheon  (Paris),  158  ;  and  see 
church  of  St.  Genevieve 

Parapet  of  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  14a 

Paris  ;  rebuilt.  162  ;  the  boulevards 
of.  164  ;  new  opera  house  of,  180 

Parthenon  (Athens);  53,  54  :  built  of 
Pentelic  marble,  64 ;  of  Doric 
order  of  architecture,  64  ;  erected 
under  care  of  Phidias,  64  ;  sculpt- 
ures of,  64 

Paul  Silent iarius  and  description  of 
St.  Sophia,  130 

Pediment,  54 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  184 

Pericles  at  Athens,  61 

Peristyle,  53 

Peisepolis  ;  great  palace  near,  36- 
38  ;  spring  residence  of  Persian 
kings,  42 

PerBia  ;  inscriptions  found  in,  21  ; 
palaces  of,  34 ;  taught  by  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  34  ;  plat- 
forms of,  36  ;  regularity  of  archi- 
tecture of,  43  ;  faults  of  architect- 
ure of,  44 


Peruzzi,  140 

Pharaoh,  and  tombs  at  Beni-Has< 
san,  6 

Phidias ;  and  Athena  Promachos. 
62 ;  Parthenon  erected  under 
care  of,  64  ;  sculptures  executed 
by,  64 

Philae ;  temple  on  island  of,  18 ; 
buildings  at,  ig 

Philip  II.  of  Spain;  and  decline  of 
Spanish  art,  145  ;  and  the  Escu- 
rial, 146  ;  cell  of,  in  the  Escurial, 
149  ;  chair  of,  150 

Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (Venice),  14a 

Picture  Gallery,  Dresden,  177 

Piers,  Egyptian,  11 

Pilasters,  52  ;  127  ;  (and  see  Ant«) 

Pillar  of  the  Gateway  Huldah,  44 

Pillars  ;  of  Great  Hall  of  Audience, 
38-41  ;  of  Doric  order,  53  ;  of  San 
Miniato,  116;  of  Ducal  Palace, 
142  ;  (and  see  Columns) 

Pinacotica,near  Baths  of  Caracalla,8i 

Pinakothek  (Dresden),  177 

Pitti  Palace,  gallery  of,  138,  154 

Platerisco,  146 

Platforms,  Persian,  36 

Pope,  the,  and  Italian  art,  154 

Porches  of  Northern  Italy,  112 

Porte  St.  Denis  (Paris),  164 

Portico  ;  of  basilica  of  St.  Mark's, 
115  ;  of  the  Court  of  Lions,  130 ; 
the  Ruhmeshalle,  176  ;  of  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  183 

Praxiteles  and  temple  of  Diana,  60, 
61 

Priene,  temple  of  Athena  at,  55 

Priests,  patrons  of  art  during  Middle 
Ages,  102 

Primaticcio,  153 

Prince  Louis  of  Tburingla,  tio 

Promachos  (see  Athena),  62 

Propylsea  ;  Assyrian,  i\\  (A  fr\Kx«^ 
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Proto-Doric  order,  7 

PtoIemiM,  17 

Public  library  of  Munich,  177 

Pyramids  of  Cheops  ;  3  ;  size  of,  3  ; 

interior  of,  4 
Pyramids    of    Ghlzeh ;     3 ;    tombs 

near,  5 

QUATREFOIL,  142 
"  Queen  Anne  style  "  in  Amer- 
ica, 186 

■p  AMESES  the  Great.      See  Co- 

Raphael,  140 

Ratisbon,  the  Walhalla  near,  178 

Reformation,  the,  133 

Religion  ;  in&uencing  Egyptian  art, 
8  ;  a  factor  in  national  architect- 
ure, 9 

Renaissance  ;  104  ;  134  ;  buildings 
erected  in  Italy  during,  142  ;  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  145 ;  and 
Michael  Angelo,  145  ;  and  Ra- 
phael, 145  ;  in  England,  166 

Richelieu  (cardinal).  154 

"  Ritier  George,"  ill 

Roman  theatre,  first,  80 

Romanesque  order,  87 

Romanesque  and  Byzantine  orders 
mingled,  122 

Rome  ;  ruled  by  Etruscans,  71  ;  ac- 
qucducts  and  bridges  of,  74 ; 
earliest  works  of,  directed  by 
Etruscans,  74  ;  growth  of  Com- 
posite order  in,  75  ;  temples  of, 
76  ;  interior  architecture  of,  76  ; 
Pantheon  of,  76-78  ;  basilicas 
of,  78;  decline  of  art  in,  80; 
theatres  of,  80  ;  triumphal  arch- 
es of,  81  ;  tombs  of,  83-86  ; 
domestic  architecture  of,  85  ;  in- 
fluence of  classic  literature  in, 
133;  St,  Peter's  at,  138-140 


Rood-screens,  107 

Rose  windows,  102 

Rouen,  custom  house  at,  162 

Royal  Palace  at  Munich,  177 

Ruhmeshalle  (Munich)  ;  columns  of, 

176  ;  statue  in  front  of,  176 
Ruins;   Assyrian,    21  ;  Judcan,  44; 

of  temple  of  Diana,  at  Epbesos, 

60 
Ruskio,  John ;    and    Ducal    Palan 

(Venice),  142 ;  teaching  of,  i;i 

CT.  BRIDE'S  (Fleet  Street),  i63 

■"^     St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, no 

St.  Eustache,  church  of  (Paris),  i$4 

St.  Genevieve,  church  of  (Paris),  15! 

St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  i6q 

St.  Germain  ;  103  ;  173 

St.  James's  (Piccadilly),  church  of.  16S 

St.  John  Lateran,  89 

St,  Ludwig,  church  of  (Munich),  173 

St.  Mark's  (Venice),  1 14  ;  piazza  of, 

114  ;  portico  of,  115 
St.  Mark's,  Library  of  (Venice),  114 
St.  Paul's,  cathedral  of  (London).  167 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  166,  167 
St.   Paul's  without  the  Walls;  BS; 
bronze   gates    of,  89 ;   columns 
of,  89 
Si.   Peter's  (Rome)  ;    as    compared 
with  palace-temple,  8  ;  dome  and 
cross  of,  138  ;  and  Michael  Aa- 
gelo,   138-140 ;    begun  and  So- 
ished,  138-140;  criticised,  140 
St.  Quentin,  battle  of,  146 
St.   Sophia,   church   of    (Constanii^ 
nople) ;  green  jasper  columns  of, 
61;   117;    and  Justinian,    119 
Gibbon's    description   of,    ng 
Paul    Silentiarius's    descriptiot 
of,  120 
St.  Vitaie,  church  of  (Ravenna),  12; 
San  Carlo,  opera  house  of  (Naples) 
180 
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San   Miniato,  church   of  {Ftorcncc)> 

115.  "6 
San  Paolo  fuori  della  Mura.     See  St. 

Paul's  without  the  Walls 
Sansovino,  142 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore,     See  cathedral 

of  Florence 
Sta.  Maria  DegH  Angeli,  church  of, 

and  Michael  Angelo,  So 
Saraceni.     See  "  the  Easterns  " 
Saracenic     architecture,    123,    134 ; 

principal  homes  of,  126 ;  study 

of,  133 
Sargon,  26 
Scaurus,  Marcus,  80 
Schliemann,  4S 

Sculpture  Gallery  of  Munich,  177 
Sculptures  ;  executed  by  Phidias,  64 ; 

Gothic  use  of,  in  decoration,  107 
Segovia,  churches  of,  146 
Scmiramis  (Queen),  and  "Hanging 

Gardens,"  30 
Sennacherib,  36 
Septimius  Severus  ;  and   Pantheon, 

77  ;  arch  of,  82  ;  wife  of,  82 
Sepulchres,  85  (and  see  Tombs) 
Scti  I.,  tomb  of,  7 
Sforza,  Francesco,  144 
Shaft  of  Tuscan  column,  76 
Shrines  of  Babylon,  riches  of,  31,  32 
Shushan,  42 
Sicilian      architecture,      remarkable 

style  of,  116 
Sicily,  Christian  art  of,  116 
Soufflot  (architect),  158 
Spain  ;  and  Gothic  art,  104,  105  ;  and 

Moorish  architecture,  123  ;    and 

classic  art,    134 ;   from  time  of 

fall  of  Granada,  145  ;  modern 

architecture  of,   146  ;    domestic 

architecture  of,  152  ;    people  of, 

as  artists,  and  Fergusson,  152, 

153 
Sphinx,  13 


Spires,  g8 

Staircase  of  temple  of  Diana  (Ephe* 

sus),  60 
Staircases  of  Persepolis,  36 
Statue  of  Bavaria,  176 
Statues  of  the  Escurial,  149,  150 
Street  of  the  Tripods,  68 
Suphis.     See  Cheops 
Susa,  palace  of,  34 
Sutri,  72 

Syene,  granite  of.  In  pyramids,  4 
Symbol  of  Order  of  the  Garter,  89 
Symbolism  of  Gothic  ornament,  107, 

108 

•yACITUS,  134 
■*■      Tapestries  of  Escurial,  149 

Temple  ;  of  Karnak,  13 ;  of  Luxor, 
13  ;  of  Oenderah,  17  ;  of  Philt^R, 
l^  ;  influenced  by  Egypt,  in 
building,  17  ;  of  Birs-i-Nimrud, 
32  ;  of  Jerusalem,  44,  45  ;  ear- 
liest style  of,  in  Greece,  48  ;  of 
Athena  at  Priene,  55  ;  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  60,    and  Praxiteles, 

60,  6t,  and  Theodosius  I. 
(Emperor),  61,  burned  by  Goths, 

61,  robbed  by  Nero,  61  ;  the 
Erechtheium  as  a,  65  ;  of  Vesta, 
89 

Temple  Court  of  palace  of  Khorsa* 

bad,  27 
Temples  ;  of  Babylon,  30 ;  of  Rome, 

76  ;  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions, 

130 
Tenia,  53 
Thais,  34 
Theatres  ;  of  Rome,  80 ;  list  of  most 

important,  179 
Thebes;    "Tombs  of   the    Kings" 

near,  7 ;  grandeur  of  ruins  of, 

7.8 
Theodolinda  ;  90  ;  iron  crown  ot.  <vi 
Theoiioa\u*\„  au4.  Vem^Vi  o\.\lSa.'a'a.» 
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6i ;  and  St.  Paul's  without  the 

Walls,  8S 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis  I.   of  Ba- 
varia, 176 
TheresIenhShe,  177 
Thennie,  80 
Titus,  arch  of,  83 
Tomb ;  of  Seti  I.,  7  ;  of  Cyrus,  42, 

43  ;  of  Darius,  43  ;  of  Maiisolus, 

69,  70  ;  of  Hadrian,  84 
Tombs ;   at   Ben]-Hassan,  5  ;    near 

P3rramids,    5;   "  of  the  kings," 

near  Thebes,    7  ;    Persian,  42  ; 

exploration     of     Persian,     43 ; 

Etruscan,  73  ;  of  Rome,  83-86 
ToscaneUi,  138 
Tower ;  of    Birs-i-Nimnid,   32 ;    of 

Giotto,  113 
Towers ;  of  Babylonish  temples,  31 ; 

in  Gothic  architecture,  98 ;    of 

Italy,  in  Middle  Ages,  iii  ;  of 

Westminster  Abbey,   i63    (and 

see  Campanile) 
Trajan  ;  basilica  of,  79  ;  and  arch  of 

Bene ven  turn,  82 
Triglyphs,  53 
Trinity  Church  ;  Paris,  160  ;  Boston, 

188  ;  New  York,  188 
Tripod,  58 
Trojan  war,  47 
Troy,  Schliemann's   discoveries  at, 

48 
Tudor  age,  Gothic  style  in,  170 
Tumuli,  73 
Tuscan  order,  75,  76 


T  T  LA,  the,  126 

^  United  States ;  capitols  of, 
iSi ;  first  buildings  of,  181  ; 
classic  architecture  and,  182 ; 
cella  divided  in,  182 ;  charac- 
teristic types  of  edifices  In,  1S8 
University  of  Munich,  177 

■yALENTINIAN  IL,  88 

•      Valladolid,  cathedral  of,  146 
Van  Rensselaer  homestead,  184 
Vatican  compared  with  palace-tem- 
ple, 8 
Venice,  architecture  of,  114 
Versailles,  palace  of,  163 
Vesta,  temple  of,  89 
VIgnon,  160 
Villa  Borgbesc,  palace  of,  81 

■ITIT'ALHALLA.  178,  179 
^^      Walls;  of  Nineveh,   21  ;  of 

Babylon,  ag 
War  office  (Munich),  177 
Wanburg,  castle  on,  109 
Washington  (U.   S.).  national   cap- 

itol  at,  182 
Washington,  George,   and  national 

capitol,  182 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  167,  168,  169 
Wyatville.  Sir  Jeffrey,  170 


ERXES,  37,  38 
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WHITE,  STOKES,  <&•  ALLEN'S  ART  PUBLICA  TIONS. 

COMPANION    TO   THIS    BOOK,  BY  THE  SAME 
AUTHOR, 

CLARA   ERSKJNE    CLEMENTS 

OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 

For  Beginners  and  Students. 


FULLY    AND    BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED. 


Ctvers  the  ground  in  an  interesting  way,  giving  a  good  idea  of  all  the 
great  painters  and  their  works,  as  well  as  enabling  any  one  who  wishes  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subjeet  to  obtain  it  in  a  pleasant  way.  Very  readable. 
With  numerous  full-page  Htustratiims  and  cuts  set  in  the  text.  With  com- 
plete indexes  by  L.  E.  Jones. 

8vo.      Tastefully  bound.      With  artistic  design  stamped  in  gold  on 

cloth  cover, $3.50 

Half  calf,  gilt  top S-OO 


"  Very  useful  to  students,  and  Us  scope  is  broad  enough  to  interest  that  Large  clftiA  of 
non-profeuionali  who  stand  on  the  outskirts  u  mere  odmiren," — CUvtland  Ltadtr, 

"  To  busy  OT  disinclined  people  Mn.  Clement's  Outline  suppliei  the  needed  infonna- 
tion  in  a  readable  and  attractive  form,  and  with  sufficient  fulness.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  part  in  malting  it  a  'holiday  book'  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terai." — The  Examintr. 

"  The  illuilral ions  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  yoXamt."— Advocate  amdGnar4i»m. 

"  Probably  no  writer  in  Amen'ca  it  so  fully  competent  to  undertake  this  work  aa  Mn. 
Clement."—^/.  FatU  Dufalck. 


SEE  NEXT  PAGE  FOR 

COMPANION  VOLUME  ON  SCViV-VWi^^, 


A   SELECT/ON'  FROM 


COMPANION    TO    THIS   BOOK,    BY    THE    SAME 
AUTHOR, 

CLARA    ERSKINE    CLEMENT'S 

Outline  History  of  Sculptur 

For  Beginners  and  Students. 


WITH    122    ATTRACTIVE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Covers  its  ground  in  an  intertsting  way,  giving  a  good  idea  of  all  t 
great  seuiptors  and  their  worts,  as  well  as  enacting  any  one  viho  vriskii 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  obtain  it  in  a  pleasant  way.  Very  rtadabt 
Fully  and  handsomely  illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations  and  cm 
set  in  the  text.      With  complete  indexes. 

I  vol.,  8vo.     TastefuUj  bound.     With  artistic  design  stamped  la  gold 

on  cloth  cover, $3.f 

Half  calf,  gilt  top S-c 


"May  1«  heartily  commended  as  thoroughly  sound,  accurate  and  h«lpfuL"  —  Bftli 
Btacen. 

"  The  author  \ts  given  to  her  teal  almost  the  fuciDation  of  a  well-told  story." — Btttt 
AdvtrtUtr. 

"The  printing,  paper  and  binding  are  highly  creditable  to  the  publishen."  —  N.  . 
Ttlticra^h. 


SEE  PREVIOUS  PAGE  FOR 

COMPANION    VOLUME   ON    PAINTINa 


PAINTING  ■  SCULPTURE  -  ARCHITECTURE 

The  Three  volumes  as  a  set,  in  a  box. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $7.50.     Bound  in  half  calf,  gilt  tops,  $l5.oa 
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WHITE,  STOKES,  &>  ALLEN'S  ART  PUBLICATIONS. 

Studies  for  Painting  Flowers. 

By  SUSIE    BARSTOW    SKELDING. 


Studies  of  many  flowtrs  printed  in  the  highest  grade  of  toht^viork,  in 
reprvduetiim  ef  this  telebrated  artist's  water^olor  designs. 


Sold  separately,  oi  in  series  of  is  plates.    Size  of  plate,  8x9  laches. 

Price,  each  design  separately, 95  cts. 

Price,  each  series  in  a  ocat  box $3.00 


FIRST  SERIES. 


I.  Birch-Wk  Imket  of  Panues.  s.  Wood-fringe,  with  btc-4linil«  of  poen  by  Lucy 
Lirconi.  3.  Columtntie*.  4.  Momiog-gloria.  5.  DftUiei,  Benie*,  and  Fern*.  6.  Poppiei 
and  Wheat,  7.  Maple  Leave*.  S.  Swcei-pea*.  g.  Golden-rod  and  Cwdinri  Flowen.  io> 
Hajcbelli.     11,  Apple-blosMin*.     la.  VJoIeu  and  White  Clover. 

SECOND   SERIES. 

I.  Primroses  and  Liliex-of-the-valley.     a.  Pale-yetlow  Roses,  Heliotrope  aodMipionettc 

3.  Purple  Orchids  aod  Ferns.  4.  Golden  Daisies  and  Sumach.  5.  Pauiou-flowert.  6-  Tulips, 
7.  GeraniuDis.  8.  Pood  Lilies.  9.  Pansies,  with  fac-simile  of  MS.  byT.  B.  Aldrich,  10.  Pink 
Roses.     11.  Flower-de-luce,  with  facsimile  of  MS.  by  W.  D.  Howells.    la.  Nasturtinnu. 

THIRD    SERIES. 

I.  Rnk  and  White  CtovcT.    s.  Hepatica.     3.  Yellow  Roses,  Pansies,  and  Helionope. 

4.  Daffodils  and  Nardsius.  ;.  Bunch  of  Violets.  6.  Mosi  Roses  and  Forget-me-Dota.  7. 
Panties.  8.  Daisies,  Bulteicup*,  and  Bachelor's  Buttons,  g.  For^t-me-nots  and  Clover, 
10.  White  Rflse*  and  Pansie*.    11.  Anemone,    la.  Eglantine, 

FOURTH  SERIES. 

I,  Chrysanthcmnw*.  a.  White  Orchids.  3.  Pink  Aialeaa.  4.  White  Roses,  5.  Uead- 
ow-sweet.  Berries,  and  Fern*.  6.  WUd  Raspberry.  7.  Wild  Clematis.  8.  Haple  Leavea,  9, 
Buttercups  and  Ferns.    lo.  Oicbida.    i>.  Bunch  of  Pansies.    la.  Pussy-willow  and  Catkin*, 

FIFTH  SERIES. 

I.  Jacqueminot  Roses.    «.  Trailinj  Arbutus,     3.  White  DabUa  and  Grasses.     4.  Mdm 
Roses.    J.  Easter  Lilies.    6,  Sweet-peas.    7.  Wild  Rosea.     8.  Violet*,     q.  ^tnu^iSi^  wA^m- 
cuses.    10.  Pink  and  White  Azaleas.    11.  White  Lilies,    is.  Va!lc-'Yc\\GNi'%.joK^ 


A   S£££CriOX  FROM 


STUDIES  FOR  PAINTING  BIRDS 

3v  FIDELIA  BRIDGES. 

Untu^rimttdtm  'mtUremlm-''  paper  in  thtkigk 
\  jrtUr  ma^-iti^wm  aHitft  ^riginalt, 

i>t<^  Ml  -t  .a   a  X  neac  twx. $3,0 


■  and.  PtDc  Bonsli.  3.  Wreos  and  Hoc 
'>*T>.,:i_  SI.  :>>f^.  I.  T alirv-^zura  jmi  UbUbd-  &.  ILobiiu  and  Apple-blouo 
*-  -u^  Hi.i9i^tS,-T.-R&,  i.  ?gt.-»  aii'tit  ind  RaK~hi{K  9.  Oriolcii  and  Pli 
I.,  ''m.  limii  ■    imi  'Viitx  2.3^     cz.  ThnaltiBd  Sna-peas.      is.  Chiduc 


FTCHING  IN  AMERICA. 

3»  ;.   5.  W.  HITCHCOCK. 

•  --^  .«  .^  ru^fwaiim^  AS^mit  */ Lia  gtvw€i  0/ tM^  eUA^t  art  im 
"^^  ■  ■  ■ .  ;■■  -  r^i^/rtorti  .'fu.'ONCKUa'  lU-  >  £if  prtsemt  eanditivn,  and 
'    *    <«     !^»rr.  ^  ;wp  .-u  «>^.      With  »  &st  «f  Amtrieaft  etcfuTs 


■  "C    ».v    .-Mj-vT-  '■•ow  sary'jB.  co««r  stamped  with  appro- 


.V. -»-.,.  ^.Vi  Vni;i.v.-««n  .H-jirtt  .mJao every Io*«TOf  Clewing."— ufrf^ixa 
'-^    •■•—  -«.■*"'»  air  .(>  ?nii  BMfts  «S1  Aamk  Ur.  Hitchcock."— J 


WHITE,  STOKES,  6-  ALLEN'S  ART  PUBLICATIONS. 


A   COLLECTION    OF    PERMANENT  VALUE  AND    DECIDED 

MERIT. 


Choice  Etchings  by  Prominent 
Artists. 


A  eelUction  ef  valuable  etchings  ulected  espeeialfy  for  this  hook,  Witk 
text  for  each  plate  by  Vimxv  Hncacocm,  handsemefy  printed  in  large  type  on 
very  fine  paper. 

Each  etching  is  on  Japak  Paper,  and  it  neatly  matted.  In  dark  red 
folio,  richly  stamped  in  gold,  with  red  leaih<r  kuk  and  wine-colored  silk  rihhout 
for  tying. 

For  sale  By  Subscription  Only.    Price,  $30.00. 


Titles  of  Etchings  and  List  of  Artists  : 

A'  Morning  Walk,  by  Hamilton  Hamilton, 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  by  J,  Wells  Champmy. 

Driving  Sheep,  by  J.  A.  S.  Monks. 

My  Ain  Fireside,  by  S.   G.  McCutcheon. 

PoNTE  San  Trinita,  by  Joseph  Pennell, 

The  Evening  Star,  by  Walter  Satterlee. 

The  Duck's  Paradise,  by  Charles  Volkmar. 

Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  by  J.  S.  King. 

The  Mandolin  Player,  ^  J.  J.  Calahan, 

Grandpa,  hy  Kaiherine  Levin. 


J   SELECTION  FROM 


STUDIES  FOR  PAINTING  BIRDS. 

^  FIDELIA  BRIDGES. 

StmdUt  of  tUeofoHvt  Hrds,  frimUd  «•  "  nater-colar  "  paper  in  tiu  kiglua 
grade  of  cohr-vieri,  in  rtftvdnetion  of  this  toeU-known  artists  ariginalt. 


Size  of  plate,  9V  ^^H  Inches. 

Price,  each  design  Kparately, 
Price,  set  of  12  io  a  ocat  box. 


40  eta. 
♦3-00 


1.  Swallowi  and  Airgvhod.  >.  SoiW'bimliBg*  and  Pbe  Booch.  3.  Wran*  bdcI  Baatf- 
■uckle.  4.  Sea-gull  uid  SuiJ.  5-  Yellow-tanUuidUiiUeu.  fi.  Robini  and  Appl^Ucaaaaii. 
7.  Bluc-birdi  and  Momiiig'glanet.  S.  Soow-lHrdi  ud  Roae-hips.  9.  Orioles  and  Pbia- 
Uouonu.  10.  5oiiK-«paiTow  and  Wild  Rosa.  11.  Thiuih  and  Sweet^^eaa,  m*.  Chididctt 
and  Autumn  Leavca. 

OTHERS  lir  PREPASAT/Olf. 


ETCHING  IN  AMERICA. 


i 


\'. 


By  J.  R.  W.  HITCHCOCK. 

A  cpiKise  and  inUresling  aeeount  of  the  growth  of  the  etcher's  art  in  lit 
United  Slates,  ■with  important  statements  as  to  the  present  eondition,  and  frt- 
dictions  as  to  the  future,  of  our  etching.  With  a  list  of  American  etchers  ami 
prominent  collections  of  prints. 

The  frontispiece  is  the  first  etching  made  in  the  //ew  Yorh  Stching  CM, 
and  the  eircumstanees  of  its  making  are  described. 


13010,  on  fine  laid  paper,  wide  margins,  cover  stamped  with  appro- 
priate design  ia  color  and  gold, $i*3S 


Tribm 


"  We  recoiamend  the  book  to  every  etcher  and  loereiyloverof  etching."— !ilr^^jM«A«r. 

"  By  one  whoM  admonition  will  carry  weight." — Bask  Bujrr, 

"  Every  one  who  loves  etchiog  for  iti  real  merits  will  thaik  Hr.  tCtdcock."— .V.  K 
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WHITE,  STOKES,  fi^•  ALLEN'S  ART  PUBLICATIONS. 


A    COLLECTION    OF    PERMANENT  VALUE  AND    DECIDED 

MERIT. 


Choice  Etchings  by  Prominent 
Artists. 

A  eoIUetion  of  valuable  eUhingj  selecitd  espeeialfy  for  tiit  book.  Wilk 
Uxi  for  each  plate  by  Riplby  Hitchcock,  hondsomtly  printed  in  large  type  on 
very  fine  paper. 

Each  etching  is  on  Japan  Paper,  and  it  neatly  matted.  In  dark  red 
folio,  richly  stamped  in  gold,  with  red  leather  bach  and  wine-colored  silk  ribbons 
for  tying. 

For  sale  By  Subscription  Only.    Price,  |30.oa 


Titles  of  Etchings  and  List  of  Artists  i 

A'  Morning  Walk,  by  Hamilton  Hamilton.. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  by  J.  Wells  Champney. 

Driving  Sheep,  by  J.  A.  S.  Monks. 

My  Ain  Fireside,  by  S.   G.  McCutcheon. 

PoNTE  San  Trinita,  by  Joseph  Pennetl. 

The  Evening  Star,  by  Walter  Satterlee. 

The  Duck's  Paradise,  by  Charles  Volktnar. 

Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  by  J.  S.  King. 

The  Mandolin  Player,  by  J.  J.  Calahau, 

Grandpa,  ly  Katherine  Levin. 


A  SELECTION  FROM 


A2E  AST  fflFT-BOOK  FOR  CHILDREM. 


A  VISIT  FROM  SANTA  CLAUS. 

i:^S!-msii  im  iM^n  fy  VoiBsxjk  Gxssoit,««uf  »/  Bowpus,  Tint 


THE  M^'ST  sxjimrcT.  Br>rr:is    ever  ptbushed  or  culuent  c 

JICVJLXi  ALWAV>-FCr--l.\a  RHVUES  ABOCT  ST.  X1CHOLAS. 


Fro=::*?.e-ce.  ~  Riatixs  "  A  VtsTT  FXCM  Saxta  CLAtS  ;" "  "  'Twas 
TKE  NiJKT  Bsj.-is  Chxistv-is;"  "  Thb  Stcckings  Weki  Hctsg  bv  thk 
Ckivxiys  With  C.ule  : "  "  Tat  Chii^iks  Wekx  Sistud  All  Ssirc  is 
T:-:!:*.  3zr ?  : ""  -  Wnm  Visi.ns  of  Sco-Vi-Pums  Da>cid  Th«o'  TukiR 
liiArj."  ■■  I  Snsw  Ik  a  Mjhext  It  Mvst  Bs  St.  Sick;"  "So  Up  to 
IKE  HovsK-roF  THE  CcvKiKia  Thkt  Flbw:"  •  Hs  Had  a  Bkoad  Fact 
.oi'  A  LrrrLt.  Rcrsr  Beii.y.  Which  Sbook.  Whin  Hi  Laughed,  Like 
A  Bowx  Full  cr  Jelly;'*  ""And  Filled  All  the  Stockixcs  ; " 
"Cheist^ias  Mcksixg;"  ■■Thask  Yor,  Sastie." 


4:0,  boards,  re*i  doth  t»ck. $ijOO 


Ctrtsim  i.t  it  j  t.'i:  JtjiraiU  jkj  jtiMJjr:i  k^SJay-i^ek /»r  ekiUnn. 


WHITE,  STOKES,  &■  ALLEN  S  ART  FUEL/CATIONS. 


THE  ARTIST'S  YEAR. 


Poemt  of  the  mtmlAs,  by  Ma&garbt  P,  Janes  and  Othsxs,  viith  an 
illuitration  for  each  month  by  a  representative  American  artist. 

New  edition.     In  striking  bindiag.     Oblong  4to,  cloth,  richly  oma- 

mented, $3.0(> 

Fuil-page  illustrations  by  Quartley,  CasiUar,  Brtveort,  ShurtUff,  Julia 
Dillon,  D.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Hart,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Thomas  Moran^  R.  Swain 
afford,  G.  H.  Smillie,  and  A.  F.  Bellows. 


"  Most  creditable  t J  the  good  tMt«  And  enlcrpriic  of   the  publiiben."— CiiVa/v  Sat. 
£vt,  Htrald. 


ARTISTIC  TABLEAUX. 

WITH   PICTURESQUE   DIAGRAMS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  COSTUMES. 


Text  by  JoSKPHiNE  Pollard,  arraitgenii-nt  of  diagrams  by  Walter 
Satts&lee. 

Of  the  greatest  value  in  arranging  tableaux  at  home  oi  for  public 
enieriainments. 

Oblong  8vo,  iviih  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  ornamental  sump  In 

gold  and  color 50  cts. 


"The  illuitralioni  are  mod  raluabte  Hdiia  auiiling  to  get  the  moit  happy  effect*  vitk 
the  leut  difficulty."— Am/dm  TimtM. 


TIVO  RICH  GIFT-BOOKS. 


GREECE  AND  ROME. 

Their  Life  and  Art.      From  the  German  of  Jakob  VON  Falkb,   iy 
WiLLiAH  Hand  Browns,  A  itodatt  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univertity, 

With  over  400  illuslratioDs. 

White,  Stakes,  &•  Allen  have  secured  the  entire  remainder  0/  the  sheets 
of  the  latest  edition  of  this  beautifttl  and  successful  work.    '  They  offer  it  in  a 

NEW   AND    REMARKABLY    RICH     AND    ATTRACTIVE  BINDING,    Vihich    they    kave 

prepared  especially  for  it.     Entirely  different  from  the  former  binding. 

Cloth  extra,  attractive  coIorSpgilt  lop  (leaving  Trider  margin  at  side 
and  bottom),  cover  stamped  with  ver^  broad  band  of  gold  at  top 
(design  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon),  with  lettering  in  silver 
and  gold.     In  a  box, $10.00 

Full  heavy-grai  ted  morocco,  gilt  top 21.00 


FAMILIAR  BIRDS, 

AND  WHAT  THE  POETS  SING  OF  THEM. 
Illustrated  by  FiDELlA  BRIDGES.    Edited  by  Susie  Barstow  Skeldisg. 

A  large,  handsome  volume,  containing  many  beautiful  poems  and  a  fe^o 
selections  from  "  poetical  prose"  relating  to  the  best-loved  birds .  Includes  fac- 
similes of  the  handwriting  of  JoHN  Burroughs.  Dora  Read  Goodale,  ana 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  and  poems  by  prominent  writers. 

This  book  contains  the  following  plates,  ex<]nisitel7 

printed  in  colors : 

I.  Sivallawf  Bnd  Arrowhead.  9.  Saow-buDlinj;^  and  Pine  Bough.  3.  Wrens  and 
Honeysuckle,  a.  Sea-autl  and  Surf.  5.  Yellow-birds  and  Mullein.  6.  Kobins  and  Apple- 
blos$om«  7.  Blue-birds  and  Morning-elories.  S.  Snow-birds  and  Rose-hips.  q.  Orioles  nnd 
Plum-blossomi.  10.  Song-ipanows  and  Wild  Roses,  n.  Thrush  and  Sweet-peas.  11.  Chick- 
adees and  Autumn  Leaves, 

Richly  bound,  cloih,  full  gilt,  ornate  design  of  birds,  vine,  etc.,  in  gold 

and  color  on  cover.      In  a  box, f  5.00 

A  Desirable  Gift-book. 


Any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  these  pages  can  be  had  of  your 
bookseller,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  at  publishers'  expense,  on  re- 
ceipt of  advertised  price. 

Neiv  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application.  Con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  many  miscellaneous  books  and  art  pub- 
lications. 


WHITE,  STOKES,  &  ALLEN,  PUBLISHERS. 

183  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


